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I.es  tongs  OHTira^es  me  /t»il  Jieui: 

Loin  tffpuiser  tine  maWtre, 

On  n'en  doH  prendre  que  l<i  jtciir, 

\Sjx  Fontaine.) 


PREFACE. 


In  the  unlikely  event  of  any  one  instituting  a  minute 
comparison  between  this  edition  and  its  predecessor,  he 
would  find  minor  alterations  innumerable,^ — here  a  line 
erased,  there  a  paragraph  added,  or  again  a  figure 
changed,  a  statement  qualified,  a  description  at  a  list 
brought  up  to  date.  But  take  it  altogether,  the  book 
remains  the  same  as  heretofore.  It  would  seem  tu  have 
found  favour  in  many  quarters,  to  judge  from  the  man- 
ner in  which,  years  after  its  first  appearance,  newspapers 
and  book-makers  continue  to  quote  wholesale  from  it 
without  acknowledgment;  and  the  title,  which  cost  us 
much  cogitation,  and  which  we  borrowed  ultimately 
from  the  Spanish  phrase  cosas  de  EspaTia,  has  passed 
into  genera]  use,  even  coming  to  supply  titles  for 
similar  works  written  about  other  lands  in  imitation 
of  this  one 

The  article  on  Arclnsology  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Aston,  C.  M.  G.,  to  the  second  edition,  and  that  on 
Geology  by  Prof.  John  Milne,  F.R.S.,  remain  untouched. 
Best  thanks,    once  more,  to  these  kind  friends,  as  also 


VI 

to  Mr.  James  Murdocli,  Mr.  H.  V.  Henson,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  C 
Greene,  and  Abbe  J.  N.  Guerin,  who  have  supplied  in- 
formation on  points  beyond  the  scope  of  our  own  know- 
ledge. To  Mr.  W.  B.  Mason  and  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Cox 
we  arc  under  special  obligations, —  to  the  former  for 
constant  advice  and  assistance  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  to  the  latter  for  revision  of  the  proofs,  a  task 
of  a  different  order  of  difficulty  in  this  country  from  what 
it  is  at  home  with  printers  whose  native  language  is 
English.  The  greater  part  of  the  index  has  been  com- 
piled by  Mr.  E.  B,  Clarke,  of  the  First  Higher  School, 
Tokyo. 

Miyanoshita, 

November,   1904. 


NOTE  0\  THK  PRONUNCIATIUN  OP 
JAl'ANESK  WORDS. 

Sittnit  iht  z-irsuc/i  irii-i  liifh'hifns'  .<'  /"  fuUiitn,  IM  ii  ('i//rfxii"'rfe/j'jy 
a    j)i  in    "/atifr"  u    Its  in    "b^th" 

•     n  „     ■■iKB't.'"  B.i    „  I/in  •'}■"  of  "»iy." 

i      „  ..     "fp/i.'r."  ei    „  W('  "iw"  e/''nifiy." 

o     ,,    ,.     "/o'"."  an  I-  ''i'  ■'•ra'"  pf  "cat/." 

Ditliiistiiik  Img  vinoelt  from  iJinrl,  ,ir  in  Latin;  thus  lori,  "dird;'  '-M 
iriHg  '^  i/r-*t ;"  fulsu,  "'[tfii^i  '-'fj  "'  **  '""«■■"  but  zutsu,   ^*  Atai/atA^," 

Sauaif  iJk  faniotuinft  ai  in  Eticlfih,  itoHii;  pnly  that  g  never  /iai  the 

—j"  sound.  AI  llu  bi-finiiinff  i>J  a  Word  it  ii  /retloiiiUeA  as  iit  "  gl'ii^  ;" 
in  tht  middle  it  hiir  tin  lewd  <■_(  Ungliih  ag,  .\*iV<?,  too,  Ihil  z  brfart 
"it"  is  f^diMHitii'd  as  dz,  film  KiliQ  [Ira-dtii). 

Ceasotmnls  ■wrilltii  doutilt  art  Jisliiul/y  (•r.nwurued  daubU,  ns  vi  /tn.'ian- 
Tltu:  nmmj,  "a  ilinmpooer,"  ioiinds  quilt  difft rent  from  ama,  '"a  mir.:' 
if^emf'art  tuih  Eifg/ish  Ti-ards  at  ""owcmcss,"   "jhcrf-Cower.") 

Thtrr  ii  liitU  if  any  toaic  acctnt,  all  lyllailts,  txcept  iiuli  ai  Jtane 
itniT  guanlity,  Itiiis  proitounttd  tfoth  and  Ushlly.  oi  in  Jt-cihIi.  far 
iiulfiiice,  the  ivard  ama  given  afiive  leaiiils  aJmiiii  exactly  /i^e  the  FrtiitU 

•B.'ord   "amii's,"    and  m.'uld  tiol    hi    uiid/rstead   if  Jr-iibiutitid    like    Eiigliih 

"nrriour," 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


To  ha\e  lived  through  llie  transition  slage  of  iiicKJeni  Japan 
makK  a  man  feel  prclematurally  old  ;  for  here  he  is  in  modem 
umes,  with  the  air  TuU  of  tallt  about  bitycles  and  bacilli  and 
"apheres  of  infiueiice,"  and  yet  he  can  himself  disLinctly 
reineTTiber  the  Middle  Ages.  The  dear  old  Samurai  who  fitst 
initialed  the  present  writer  into  llie  mysteries,  of  the  Japanese 
language,  wore  a  (jueue  and  »w<)  swords.  This  relic  of  feudalism 
now  sleeps  in  Nirvana-  His  modem  successor,  ikirly  fluent  in 
English,  and  dressed  in  a  serviceable  suit  of  dittos,  might  almost 
be  a  European,  save  for  a  certain  obliqueness  of  the  eyes  and 
scantiness  of  beard.  Old  things  pas*  sway  bct\vecn  a  nigh!  and 
a  morning.  The  Japanese  boast  that  they  have  done  in  thirty 
or  Ibrty  yeare  what  it  look  Europe  half  as  many  centuries  to 
accomplish.  Some  even  go  further,  and  twii  us  Westerns  with 
falling  liehind  in  the  race.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  go  to  Germany 
to  study  philosophy,  said  a  Japanese  savant  recently  relumed 
from  Berlin  :— the  lectures  there  are  elementary,  the  subject  is 
better  taught  at  Tokyo, 


a  INTHODUCT'ORV   CHAPTER, 

Tlius  does  it  come  about  tliat,  having  arrived  in  Japan  in 
1873,  we  ourselves  feel  weJl-oigh  four  hundred  years  old,  and 
assume  without  more  ado  the  two  well-known  privileges  of  olp 
^e, — ^rmlity  and  an  authoritative  air.  We  are  perpetually 
being  asked  questions  about  Ja]>aii.  Here  then  are  the  answeis, 
put  into  [he  shape  of  a  diclionary,  not  of  words  but  of  things, — 
or  shall  we  rather  say  a  guide-book,  less  to  places  than  to 
subjects  ? — not  an  encyclopaedia,  mind  you,  not  the  vain  attempt 
by  one  man  to  treat  exhaustively  of  dl  things,  but  only  sketches 
of  many  things.  The  old  and  the  new  will  be  (bund  cheek 
by  jowl.  What  will  nol  be  found  is  padding  :  for  padding  is 
unpardonable  in  any  book  on  Japan,  where  the  material  is  so 
plentiful  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  know  what  to  omiL 

In  order  to  etiablc  the  reader  lo  supply  deficiencies  and  to 
form  his  own  opinions,  if  haply  he  should  be  of  so  unusual  a 
turn  of  mind  as  lo  desire  SO  to  do.  We  have,  at  the  end  of 
almost  every  article,  indicated  [he  names  of  trustworthy  works 
bearing  on  i!ie  subject  treated  in  that  article.  For  the  rest,  thb 
book  explains  itself  Any  reader  who  detects  errors  or  omissions 
in  it  will  render  the  author  an  invaluable  service  by  MTiiing  to  him 
to  point  ihcm  out,  .^  a  liitle  cncouragcrnent  in  this  direction, 
we  will  oureelvcs  lead  the  way  by  presuming  lo  give  each  reader, 
especially  each  globe-trotting  reader,  a  small  piece  of  advice.  We 
take  it  for  granted,  of  course,  that  there  are  no  Japanese  listening, 
and  the  advice  is  this :— Whatever  you  do,  don't  cxpatiale,  in  the 
presence  of  Japanese  of  tlic  new  school,  on  those  old,  quaint, 
and  beauiifuJ  things  Japanese  which  rouse  your  most  genuine 
admiration.  Antiquated  persons  do  doubtless  exist  here  and  there 
to  whom  Buddhist  piety  is  precious ;  others  may  sliil    secretly 
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cheiish  Uie  swords  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  knighcly 
forefathers;  quite  a  little  coterie  has  taken  up  with  art;  and 
there  are  those  who  practise  the  lea  ceremonies,  arrange  flowers 
according  to  the  traditional  esthetic  rules,  and  even  perform  llie 
mediaeval  lyric  dramas.  Bui  all  this  is  reierely  a  backwater. 
Speaking  gemurally,  the  educated  Japanese  have  done  with  tlieir 
pasL  They  want  to  be  somebody  els«  and  something  else  than 
what  they  have  been  and  still  partly  ai«. 

When  Sir  Edivin  Arnold  cEune  to  Tokyo,  he  was  entertained  at  a 

baiic{iict  by  a  distinguished  company  including  officials,  joumajisis, 

3nd  professors,  in  fati,  rcprescntalive  modeni  Japanese  of  the  best 

class.     In  returning  thanks  for  this  hospitality,  Sir  Ed;vin  made  a 

speech  in  which  he  lauded  Japan  lo  the  skies — and  lauded  it  justly 

— as  tJie  nearest  earthly  approach  lo  Paradise  or  to  Lotus-land, — 

BO  (airy-like,  said  he,  is  its  scenery,  so  exquisite  its  art,  so  much 

more  lovely  still  thai  almost  divine  sweettiess  of  disposition,  that 

charm   of  demeanour,    that    politeness  Immble    without  servility 

and  elaborate  without  affectation,  which  place  Japan  high  above 

all  other  countries  in  nearly  all  those  things  tliat  make  life  worth 

living.     (Wc  do  not  give  his  exact  words,  but  we  give  the  gener^ 

l^rifi-)— Now,  do  you  think  that  the  Japanese  were  satisfied  with 

'ihis  meed  of  praise?     Not  a  bit  of  it      Out  comes  an  article  next 

morning  in  the  dnef  paper  ivhich   had   been  represented  at  the 

banquet, — aa   article    acknowledging,    indeed,    the    truth  of  Sir 

Edwin's  description,  but  pointing  out  that  it  conveyed,  not  praise, 

but    pitiless   condemnation.     Art   foraooth,   scenery,   sweetness  of 

disposition !  cries  this  edilor.     Why  did   not  Sir  Edwin  praise  us 

for  huge  industrial  enterjirises,  for  commercial  talent,  for  wealth, 

political  ^i^cily,  [wwerful  armaments?     Of  course  it  is  because 
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he  could  nol  honestly  do  sa      He  has  gauged  us  at  our  true  value, 
and  tells  us  in  effect  that  we  arc  only  pretty  weaklings. 

Since  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Lime,  doubtless,  more  llian  one 
war  has  been  fought  ajid  won,  and  has  proved  to  an  as- 
tonished world  and  to  the  Jajianeac  themselves  that  they  are  no 
weaklings,  but  exiremely  plucky,  practical  men.  Since  bis  lime, 
too.  Japan's  sunny  towns  and  e\en  her  green  valleys  ha\e  been 
darkened  by  ttie  smoke  of  factory  chimneys,  and  th^e  lla^  uf  her 
merchant  marine  has  been  seen  in  every  sea.  Neveitliel^s,  the 
feeling  aljove  alluded  to  petststs,  and  to  us  it  appears  perfectly 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  For,  after  all,  Japan  must 
continue  ever  more  and  mare  to  modernise  herself  if  the  basis  oF 
her  new  departure  is  to  remain  solid,  if  her  swiftfy  growing  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  gratified,  and  if  her  minister  of  finance  is  to  be  able  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  Besides  which,  our  European  world  of 
thought,  of  enterprise,  of  colossal  stientilic  achievement,  has  been 
as  much  a  wonder-world  to  the  Japanese  as  Old  Japan  coukl  ever 
Idc  to  us.  There  is  this  difference,  however.  Old  Japan  was  to  us 
a  delicate  lilllc  wonidcr-wurUI  of  sylphs  and  fairies.  Europe  and 
America,  with  their  railways,  their  leiegraplis,  their  gigantic  com- 
merce, their  gigantic  armies  and  navies,  their  endless  applied  am 
founded  on  chemistry  and  mathematics,  were  In  the  Japanese  a 
^vonde^-wo^ld  of  irresistible  genii  and  magicians.  The  Jiipanese 
have,  it  is  true,  evinced  less  appreciation  of  our  lilerature.  They 
esteem  us  whimsical  for  attaching  so  much  importance  as  wc  do 
to  poetry,  to  music,  to  religion,  to  speculative  disquisttions.  Our 
material  greatness  has  completely  dazzled  them,  as  well  it  might. 
They  know  also  well  enough— for  every  Eastern  nation  knows  it — 
that  our  Christian  arid  humanitarian  professions  are  really  nothing 
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bui  bunkum,*  The  history  of  India,  of  Egy|>t,  of  Turkey,  is  no 
Becret  to  them.  More  familiar  still,  because  fought  out  at  their  very 
gates,  is  the  great  and  instructive  case  of  the  West  versus  China, — 
six  or  seven  joun^  tigers  against  one  old  cow.  'i'he  Japanese 
would  be  blind  indeed,  did  tliey  not  nee  that  their  best  security 
Sai  continued  safety  and  success  lies  in  the  determination  to  be 
strong,  and  in  the  endeavour  not  to  be  too  different  from  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  for  the  mob  of  Western  nations  will  lolerate  ec- 
centricity of  ajJiiearanec  no  more  than  will  a  mob  of  roughs. 

Indeed,  scarcely  an)-  even  among  those  who  implore  the 
Japanese  to  remain  as  they  are,  refrain,  as  a  matter  of  feci, 
from  urging  ilieni  to  make  all  sorts  of  changes.  "Jajranese 
dress  for  ladies  is  siiniply  perfection,"  we  hear  oiie  of  these 
persons  cry  :  "only  don't  you  think  that  gloves  might  be  added 
with  advantaj^.^  And  then,  too,  ought  not  something  to  be 
done  with  the  skirt  to  prevent  it  from  opcnii^  in  front,  just  for 
the  sake  of  decency,  you  know  .••  " — Says  another,  whose  special 
vanity  is  Jajianeae  music  (there  is  considerable  distinction  about 
this  (ASte,  for  it  is  a  rare  one) — says  he — '•  Now  please  keep 
your  music  from  ix;rishing.  Keep  it  just  as  it  is.  so  curious  to 
the  archjeoU ^isi.   so   beautiful,    for  all   thai   the  jeerers   may    say. 


*  it  ha5  ivJDS<f  tbc  writer  i-jt  l^itd  this  lerrvhce  »tii.iititupr>;t ud  by  iosae  f>thur»iic 
frnntity  criH«  ot  Bn  ^U'Jier  ^iliw  (ihe  S^tfafjtr,  for  lii!,tjtnce}  into  ta  shallow  antl 
■rTQCiui  ark  Bn^rdgei  a4  ihai  "  CKrl^riuiiqjr  acd  hEijnAiii(drian»iai  ate  noiliins  but  buti- 
Imn."  ;!|  Whatii  mcHni  is  sini[ily  what  is  taid  in  ihQ  i;'zxt|  namdy,  ihatinr'  fryfcstiura 
arr  biuikuin.  No  iloabi.  ladiviiluiis  may  ivcaiiuaali^  be  rcunit  wbo&e  pnmdc;!.  carriet 
CAIL  tn«ir  [<ruftfii,DD-  But  can  any  iiniu.rfi'al  ifudiMit  of  bjstury  Jeny  that,  aj  ntttiom,  rha 
duivtjaik  nalluni  ^^^^''^1'^!'  ftoul  thoir  pruftiHloni  wilh  'Ctxir  <l4ad9T  So IDfli^nes  Their 
byjmeriij'  i>  pitiiiaDCly  trauapartnt,  a»  whtn,  to  lake  a  TCry  motli-rn  m«[4nca,  we  find 
Ccnrioc  praininpnt]y  in  the  lijt  of  rcamin  oflBciiUy  iil]qp.il  for  Uii-  American  annouyiijn 
of  Uau'lii  "lluihliiilta  pari  Ukco  by  citt^ni  of  th,;  United  £laCe3  in  tbilTI'  inipUnii&g 
rhc  i«edt  of  Christian  cavtii&alion/*  Cauld  the  fncsi  moral  waif  dfain:  any  wblrcrw>ouJ 
fas  bil  *h*wp's  cWhinf? 
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There  is  only  one  small  thing'  which  I  would  advise  you  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  hannonise  it  Of  course  that  would  change  its 
character  a  litde.  But  no  one  would  notice  it,  and  the  geticral 
effect  would  be  improved."— Yet  another,  an  enthusiast  for  fiiience, 
wishes  Japanese  decorative  mefhods  to  be  retained,  but  to  be 
a])plied  to  French  fonns,  because  no  cup  or  plate  made  in  Japan 
is  so  perfectly  round  as  are  tJie  products  of  French  kilns.  A 
fourth  delights  in  Jaimnese  bracade,  but  suggests  new  breadths,  in 
order  to  suit  making  up  into  European  dresses.  A  fifth  wants  to 
keep  Japanese  painting  exactly  as  it  is,  but  with  the  trivial  addition 
of  perspective,  A  sixlh — hut  a  truce  lo  the  quoting  of  these 
self- confuting  absurdities.  Put  inlu  plain  English,  they  mean, 
"  I>3  so-and-so,  only  don't  do  iL  Walk  north,  and  at  the  same 
time  lake  care  to  proceed  in  a  sonlhcrly  direction/' 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese  go  their  own  way.  Who  could  expect 
dial  either  their  social  conditions  or  their  arts  should  remain 
unaltered  when  all  the  causes  which  pryduced  the  Old  Jajian  of 
our  dredtns  have  vanished  i*  Feudalism  has  gone,  isolation  has 
gone,  beliefe  have  been  shattered,  new  idols  have  been  set  up,  new 
and  pressing  needs  have  arisen.  In  the  place  of  chivalry  there  is 
industrialism,  in  the  place  of  a  small  class  of  aristocratic  native 
connoi.sseurs  there  is  a  huge  and  hugely  ignorant  foreign  public 
to  satia^'.  All  the  causes  have  changed,  and  yet  it  is  expected 
that  the  elfects  will  remaia  as  heretofore ! 

No.  Old  Japan  is  dead,  and  the  only  decent  thing  to  do  with 
the  corpse  is  to  bury  it.  Then  you  can  set  up  a  moDument 
over  it,  and,  if  you  liice,  come  and  worship  from  time  to  time 
at  the  grave;  for  that  would  be  quite  "Japanesey."  This 
unpretentious  book   is   intended   to  be,   as  it  were,   the   epi^ph 
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recording  the  many  and  extraordinary  virtues  of  ihe  deceased, 
— his  virtues,  but  also  IiJa  frailties.  For,  more  careful  of  feet  than 
the  g^nenility  of  epitaphists,  we  have  ventured  to  s-peak  out  our 
W'bol«  mind  on  almos!  every  subject,  and  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names,  being  persuaded  that  true  appreciation  is  always 
critical  as  veil  as  kindly. 


Yes,  we  repeat  it,   Old  Japan  is  dead  atid  gi'ne,    and    Young 
Jainii  reigns  in  its  slead,  as  opposed  in  appearance  and  in  aims 
to  its  predecessor  as  history  shows  many  a  youthful   prince  to 
have  been  Co  the  late  king,   his   father.      Tlie  s  team- whistle,   the 
newsfaper,   the  voting-puper,   the  pillar-post  at  every  street-comer 
and  even  in  remote  villages,  ihe  clerk  in  s!ipp  or  bank  or  public 
office  hastily  summoned  from  our  side  lo  answer  the  ring  of  the 
telephune  ix:ll,  (he  railway  replacing  the  piilanquin,  the  iron-clad 
replacing   the  war-junk, — these  and   a   thousand    odier   startling 
changes  testify   that  Japan   is    iTansporled    ten    thousind    miles 
away  from  her  former  moorings.     She  is  transporleil   out  of  her 
patriarchal   ca.hn    into  the    lumull    of    Western    competition, — a 
competition  active  right  along  ihs  line,   in  diplomacy  and  war,  in 
industries,  in  shipping,  possibly  even  in  colonisation.     Neverthe- 
less,  as  Madcap  Hal,  when  once  seated   on  the  throne,    showed 
platnly,  despite  all  individual  difference,   that  the  blood  of  prudent 
jHenry  IV.  ran  in  his  veins,  so  is  it  abundantly   dear  l<»  those  who 
liave  dived  beneath   the  surface  of  the  modern  Japanese  iipfieaval 
that   more  of  the  past  has  been  retained  than  has  been   let  go, 
Jl    is  not    merely    that   the    revolution    itscif  w^s    an    eKtremely 
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slow  growth,  a  gradual  movemenl  caking  a  century  and  a  half  to 
mature.*  It  is  that  thu  national  characier  persists  intact,  manifest- 
ing no  change  in  essentials.  Circiimslances  liave  deflected  il  into 
new  channels,  that  is  all.  The  arduous  intellectual  training  of  iJie 
Japanese  gentry  of  foraier  days — the  committing  to  memory  of 
the  Cotifuciaii  classics — foslered  a  mental  habit  at  once  docile, 
relcntive,  apt  for  detail.  Witli  these  very  same  qiialities  their 
sons  sit  to-day  at  the  feet  of  the  science  of  the  West.  The 
devotion  of  the  Samurai  to  his  Daimjo  and  his  clan  was  un- 
surpassed ;  fur  ihem,  al  any  time,  he  would  cJTer  u|)  his  life, 
his  all.  This  san^e  loyal  flame  glows  stiLI  at  a  white  Iseal ;  only, 
the  horizon  having  been  widened  by  the  removal  of  pRivincial 
tarriers  and  the  fall  of  |K;tty  feudal  thrones,  the  one  Kmiiemr, 
tlie  united  nation  have  focused  all  its  rays  into  a  single 
buming-jxjint.  The  Japanese  of  former  days,  even  when  political 
combination  for  any  puipose  was  penal,  always  moved  in  families, 
in  clans,  in  wards  of  townsmen.  In  fxisses  of  peasants,  in  any 
corporate  way  rather  than  as  indi\iduals.  The  Iwycotts.  the 
combines,  the  sudden  fashions  and  gusta  of  feeling  before  -which 
the  whole  nation  bends  like  grass,  manifesl  exactly  the  same 
trait  in  a  novel  guise.  To  take  a  more  radical  characteristic,  the 
ingrained  tecidency  of  the  naticHial  mind  towards  the  imitation 
of  foreign  models  does  but  repeat  to-day,  and  on  an  equally 
large  scale,  its  exploit  of  twelve  centuries  ago.  -\t  that  early 
periixl  it  flung  itself  on  Chinese  civilisation  as  it  has  now  flung 
■  tsglf  on  ours  ;  and  in  both  cases  alike  certain  reservations  have 
been  made.  The  oid  national  religion,  for  jnstapce,  was  not 
abolished  then,  neither  has  it  been  abolished  now,  lliough  in  both 
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cases  full  laliludc  has  been  accorded  by  this  nation  of  ihorouyli- 
i  going  latituilinarians  (o  itie  alien  religious  and  philo^phical  ideas. 
Hanng  alworbed  ali  the  manifestly  useful  elements  of  our 
ciiliun^,  \'ouiig  Japan's  eager  H-isli  is  lo  communicate  them  to  her 
neijjhbours.  To  ict  as  broker  bc-tween  West  and  £ast  is  her 
self- impose  J  mission.  W-e  cannot  help  thinking  that  japan's 
prec^t  and  example  will  more  rapidly  leaven  the  Chinese  lump 
■wilh  the  leaven  of  Kuropcanism  than  Euro]>e  has  been  able  to  do 
in  her  own  person,— and  iSiia  for  the  simple  reason  that  ihimg-h 
Ja{iaii  and  her  conlinenial  neighltouri  heartily  despise  each  other, 
as  ihe  manner  of  neighbours  is,  they  neverlheles*  underslami  each 
Other  in  a  way  in  which  we  can  never  hope  to  understand  any 
ofthcui.  Huro]jes  illusions  about  the  Far  Easi  are  truly  crude. 
Wlm  Mfiuld  dream  of  coupling  li^j^ther  New-Englanders  and 
PaCngonians,  simply  because  arbitrary  custom  has  affixed  the  single 
name  of  "  America "  to  the  two  widely  separated  regioru  which 
these  m-o  peoples  inhabit?  Vet  persons  not  otherwise  undiscem- 
ing  continue  lo  class,  not  oiilj-  the  Chinese,  but  fcven  the  Japanese, 
M-ith  Arabs  and  Persians,  on  the  ground  that  all  are  equally 
■■  Orientals,"  *■  Asiatics,"  though  they  dwell  thousands  of  miles 
apart  in  sjiace,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  apart  5n  culture. 
Such  is  the  power  o\-er  us  of  words  which  we  ha^e  ourselves 
coioed.  Then  a  further  step  is  taken  :■ — on  a  basis  of  mere  words  a 
fiintaslic  !itmclurc  is  raised  of  mere  notions,  among  which  the 
"  VelloH-  Peril"  has  had  most  vogue  uf  late.  When  a  new  power, 
or  an  old  one  in  new  shape,  arises  on  soil  which  we  have  labelled 
'•  Western," — for  instance,  Germany  or  Italy  during  the  lifetime 
of  men  still  living,  the  United  Suites  or  Russia  at  an  earlier 
dale, — no  one  descries  any  special  menace  in  such  an  event ;  it  is 
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recognised  as  one  of  the  familiar  processes  of  history.  But  let 
the  word  "  Asia  "  be  sounded,  and  at  once  a  spectre  is  conjured  up. 
In  lact,  we  find  ourselves  back  in  that  strange  limbo  of  contradic- 
tions already  noticed  ;  for  the  very  same  folks  blow  hot  and  cold, 
raving  about  Japan's  perfections  at  one  moment,  fearing  her 
possible  excesses  at  another. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  push  these  considerations  further. 
But  Japan  heiseif  is  our  theme,  not  Europe's  fancies  concerning 
her.  We  have  merely  alluded  to  these  last  in  pursuance  of  our 
general  plan,  which  is  to  indicate  lines  of  thought  for  the  reader 
himself  to  follow  out  He  will  find  leisure  for  such  meditations 
as  he  speeds  along  in  his  jinrikisha,  or  else  at  some  wayside 
resthouse  among  the  blossom-strewn  hills,  while  waiting  for  the 
dainty  handmaiden  to  bring  him  his  thimbleful  of  tea. 


THINGS  JAPANESE. 


Abacus.  Leiini  to  count  on  the  abacus — the  sorohan,  as  the 
Japanese  call  it— and  yoii  will  oflen  be  able  to  save  a  large 
percentage  on  ynur  purchaises.  I'he  abacus  is  that  instrument 
composed  of  beads  sliding  on  wires  fixed  in  a  frame,  with  which 
many  of  us  learnt  the  multiplication  table  in  early  childhood.  In 
Japan  it  is  used,  nol  only  by  children,  but  by  adults,  who  stiH 
EQOsdy  prcler  it  to  our  method  of  figuring  with  pen  and  paper. 
As  for  mental  arithmetic,  that  does  not  exist  in  this  archipelago. 
Tell  any  ordinary  Japanese  to  add  5  and  7 :  he  will  Rounder 
hopele^ly,  unless  his  familiar  friend,  the  abacus,  is  at  hand.  And 
here  we  come  round  again  to  the  pniciical  advantage  of  being  able 
to  read  off  at  sight  a  number  figured  on  this  inslrumenL  You 
have  been  bai^inins  at  a  curio-shop,  we  will  suppose.  The 
shopman  has  got  perplexed.  He  refers  to  his  list,  and  then 
calculates  on  the  instrunienl  (which  of  course  he  takes  for  granted 
that  you  do  not  understand)  the  lowest  price  for  which  he  cm  let 
you  have  the  article  in  question.  Then  he  raises  his  head,  and, 
with  a  blanJ  smile,  assures  you  that  the  cost  of  il  to  himself  was  so 
and  so,  tiaming  a  price  considerably  larger  llian  the  real  one.  You 
hav-e  the  better  of  him,  if  you  can  read  his  figuring  of  the  sum. 
If  you  cannot,  ten  to  one  he  has  tbe  better  of  you. 

The  principle  of  the  abacus  is  this  ; — Each  of  the  five  beads  in 
the  broad  lower  division  of  the  board  represents  one  unit,  and  each 
soliliwy  bead  in  the  narrow  u|)|>cr  division  represents  five  units, 
Kacli  vertical  column  is  ihits  worth  ten  units.  Furthermore,  each 
\-ertical  column  represents  units  ten  times  greater  than  those  in  the 
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column  immediately  to  ihc  right  of  il,  exactly  as  in  our  own 
system  of  notation  by  means  of  Arabic  ntimerals.  Any  sura  in 
anlhmetic  can  be  done  cut  the  abacus,  even  to  the  extracting  of 
square  an»l  cube  roots  ;  and  Dr,  Knott,  the  chief  English — or,  to  be 
quite  correct,  the  chief  Scotch — w  riter  on  the  subject,  is  of  opinion 
that  Japanese  raethodii  excel  oura  in  rapidity.  Perhaps  he  is  a 
liltio  enthusiastic.  One  can  scarcely  help  thinking  so  of  an  author 
who  refers  to  a  new  Japanese  method  of  long  division  as  "alraosi 
fascinating."  The  Japanese,  il  seems,  have  not  only  a  multipli- 
cation table,  but  a  dinsion  table  besides.  We  confess  that  we  do 
not  underatand  the  division  table,  even  with  Dr.  Knult's  expla- 
nations. InJeed  we  will  confess  more :  we  have  never  learnt  ibe 
abacus  at  all !  If  we  recommend  others  to  learn  il,  it  is  because  we 
hope  that,  fbr  tJieir  own  sake,  they  will  tlo  us  we  tell  them  and  not 
do  as  we  do,  Personally  we  have  found  one  method  of  ciphering 
enough,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  enough,  to  piiison  the  happi- 
ness of  one  life-time. 

1"he  use  of  the  abacua  is  not  the  only  [leculiarity  of  this  nation 
in  matters  numerital.  A  more  irritating  one  to  the  accurate 
EuropHKin  mind  is  their  ha.bit  of  "  inclusive "  reckoning.  An 
example  or  t«'o  will  Itest  make  this  clear.  You  arrived  in  April, 
say.  It  is  now  June.  According  to  ihe  Jaiianese,  you  have  been 
here  three  months; — for  the  month  of  your  arrival  and  the  present 
inonlli  are  Ixith  counted  in.  A  child  is  bom  in  December,  1901. 
By  January.  1901,  they  currently  ulk  of  the  child  as  being  two 
years  old,  because  it  has  lived  lhn.iugh  a  fiaH  of  t«n  separate  yeais. 
The  tliiny  may  lie  exaggerated  a  degree  further  sLill,  when,  for- 
getting thai  the  Japanese  year  formerly  began  some  time  in  our 
February  (a.s  llie  Chinese  year  still  does),  they  fail  to  make  allow- 
ance fur  this  in  the  case  of  births  that  ii>ok  place  in  January  or 
early  February,  previous  to  the  reform  of  the  calendar  in  1873. 
In  the  case  of  a  public  man  who  died  early  in  1901,  at  the  (real) 
age  of  65.  we  noticed  llial  all  tlie  obituaries  were  wrong  by  thr^oe 
yeani.  They  credited  him  with  being  68  ;  and  of  the  various  other 
dates  mentioned,  some  were  two  years  out,  some  three,  according 
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to  the  tncinih  to  which  ihcy  rcferrctl.  The  new-comer  will  there- 
fhrc  <lo  well  to  (real  Japanese  sialements  regarding  dales  and  ages 
with  cauii'on. 

Pwk  T«VPinm«Bl«a,     TAr  Atac-',  '••  ii'  /lir!.-rK  and  SdrnJi/le  Atfnti,  by  Dt.  C. 
a.  Kiijir.  F.  K.  S  E.,  priiiicd  in  Vul,  XIV.  Pan  I.  of  [lie  "  Amiic  Tfanmciioni." 

Abdioation.  The  abdication  of  monarchs,  which  is  excep- 
tional in  Eurofw.  has  for  many  ages  beer  the  rule  in  Ja(>aii.  It 
canie  inlu  vogue  in  the  seventh  ccnlury  together  with  Buddhism, 
whose  doclrines  led  men  to  retire  from  worldly  cares  anrJ  jileasiires 
ifiUS  solitude  and  contemplation.  But  it  was  made  use  of  by 
unscnip ulcus  ministers,  who  placed  infant  puppets  on  the  throne, 
and  caused  them  10  abdicate  on  attaining  to  maturity.  Tims  it 
was  a  common  thing  during  the  Middle  Ages  for  ihree  Mikados  Eo 
be  alive  at  the  same  lime.— a  bay  on  the  throne,  his  father  or 
brcHlier  who  h;id  abdicated,  and  his  grandfather  or  other  relative 
wIkj  had  abdicateJ  also.  From  A.D.  9S7  to  991,  there  were  as 
many  as  four  Mikadoa  all  alive  Lajjelhcr: — Reizei  Tenno,  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  who  abdicated  at 
twenty  ;  En-yfl  Tenao,  emperur  at  eleven  and  abdicated  at  twenty- 
six  ;  Kwazan  Tenno,  emperor  at  seventeen  and  abdicated  at 
nineteen  ;  and  Ichijo  Tenno,  who  had  just  as.cen<led  the  thnnne  as 
a  little  boy  of  seven.  Under  the  Mikado  Go-Ni}6  (A.D.  1303-8) 
there  were  act«allv  five  Mikados  all  alive  together,  namel  v  Gtj-Nij5 
Tenno  himself,  made  emperfir  n.t  seventeen,  had  his  four  abiticaled 
prcdecessioR  : — Go-Fukakusa  Tenno,  em  |»eror  at  four  and  abdicated 
ai  seventeen  ;  Kameyama  Teiinu,  empertjr  at  eleven  and  abdicated 
at  twenty-six,"  CJo-Uda  'I'cnnS,  cmjx-ror  at  eight  and  abdicateil  at 
iwenly-one ;  and  Fushimi  Tenno,  emperor  at  twenty-three  and 
abdicated  the  same  ye-ar.  Sometimes  it  was  arranged  that  the 
children  of  two  rival  branches  of  the  Im[>ena!  family  should 
sticcced  each  other  alternately.  This  it  was,  in  part  91  least,  which 
led  to  the  ci«l  war  in  the  fourteenth  century  between  what  were 
known  as  "  the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts ; ' '  for  it  was  of 
<x^ursc  impcBsibli:  that  so  extraordinary  an  arrarigement  should 
Jong  be  adhered  to  without  producing  violent  dissensions. 
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After  a  time,  it  liecame  so  generally  recognised  that  the 
monarch  in  name  mus-l  not  be  monarch  in  fact,  anU  vice  vsrsS, 
that  abdication,  or  rather  deposition  (for  that  is  what  it  praciicallj" 
ainounled  to),  was  almost  a  siue  q«a  non  of  the  inheritance  of  such 
scanty  slireds  nf  authnritj'  as-  imperious  ministers  sliil  deigned  to 
liCave  to  their  aorainaJ  lords  and  masters.  When  a  Mikado 
abdicated,  he  was  said  to  ascend  to  the  mnlc  of  abdicated  Mikado. 
It  was  nu  longtr  necessary,  as  at  an  earlier  period,  to  sham 
asceticism.  The  abdicated  Mikado  surrounded  himscir  with  wives 
and  a  whole  Court,  and  sotnetimes  really  helped  to  direct  public 
affairs.  Nor  was  abdication  confmeil  to  sovereigns.  Heads  of 
nohlc  houses  abdicated  too.  In  later  times  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  began  to  imitate  their  betters.  Until  the  period  of  the  late 
revolution,  it  was  an  almost  universal  custom  for  a  man  to  become 
wliat  is  termed  an  inkyo  after  passing  middle  age.  Jnkys  means 
literally  "dwelling  in  retirement."  He  who  enters  on  this  State 
gives  over  his  property  to  his  heirs,  generally  resigns  all  office,  and 
lives  on  the  bounty  of  his  children,  free  to  devote  himself  hence- 
ibrth  to  pleasure  or  to  study.  Old  age  being  so  extraordinarily 
honoured  in  Japan,  the  infyo  hss  no  reason  to  dread  Lear's  fate. 
He  knows  that  h^e  will  always  be  dutifully  tended  by  sons  who  are 
not  waiting  to  find  O'Ut  "how  the  old  man  will  cut  up."  The  new 
government  of  Japan  is  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
of  mkyo,  as  lieing  barbarous  because  not  Eurof)ean.  But  to  the 
people  at  large  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  barbarous  that  a  man 
should  gii)  on  toiling  and  striving,  wlien  past  the  time  of  life  at 
which  he  is  fitted  to  do  good  work. 

Book  recommmdaia.     Tht  Caktuhtkitiin.  bjr  Waller  Denltig,  prinnd  in  '^'tll■  XV. 
Parr  J,  .4  ifiu  "'  A^ijtit  1  ran^ictionj*/'  p.  ^vrt  itj, 

Acupuncture.  Acupuncture,  one  of  the  tliree  great  nostrums 
of  the  practitionere  of  the  Far  East  (the  other  two  being  massage 
and  the  moxa),  was  brought  over  from  China  to  Japan  before  the 
dawn  of  history.  Dr,  W,  N,  Whitney  dcscrite  it  as  follows  in  his 
Nfles  on  the  Hishry  of  Medical  Progress  in  Japan,  published  in. 
Vol.  XII.  Part  IV.  of  the  "Asiatic  Transactions,"  p.  354  :— 


"As  practised  by  the  Japanese  acupuncturisls,  (he  operation 
sists  in  ]>erforaling  the  skin  and  underlying  tissues  to  a  depth, 
:  ft  rule,  not  exceeding  t>ne-balf  to  ihree-ijuatters  of  an  inch,  with 
fine  needles  of  gold,  silver,  or  steel.  The  fomi  and  construction 
of  these  needles  »-ary,  but.  generally  sijeaking,  they  are  several 
inches  long,  and  of  an  average  diameter  of  one  forty-eighth  of  an 
inch.  Each  needle  is  usually  fastened  into  a  handle,  which  is 
Spirally  grooved  from  end  to  end. 

■■  To  perform  the  operation,  the  liandle  of  the  needle  ia  held 
lightly  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left  hatid,  the 
point  resting  upon  ihe  spot  to  tie  punctured.  A  slight  blow  13 
then  given  upon  die  head  of  the  instrument  with  a  small  mallet 
lield  in  the  right  hand ;  and  thi  needle  is  gently  twisted  until  its 
point  has  penetrated  to  the  desired  depth,  where  it  is  left  for  a  few 
second:;  and  then  slowly  withdrawn,  and  tbo  skin  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  puncture  rubbed  for  a  few  moments.  The  number  of  [wrfora- 
tions  ranges  from  one  to  twenty,  and  they  are  usually  made  in  the 
skin  of  ihe  abdomen,  although  Other  poftions  of  Ihc  body  are  not 
unfiequently  punctured," 


Adajns  (Will).  Will  Adams,  the  first  Englishman  thai  ever 
resided  in  Japan,  was  a  native  of  Gillingham.  near  Chatham,  in  the 
county  of  KenL  Having  followed  the  sea  from  his  youth  up,  he 
look  sen-ice,  in  the  year  159S,  as  "Pilot  Maior  of  a  fleete  of  five 
saylc,"  which  had  been  equipped  by  Dutch  merchants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Hading  to  Spanish  America.  From  "Perow"  a  portion  of 
the  storm-tossed  fleet  came  on  to  "  lapon,"  arriving  at  a  port  in  the 
province  of  Bungo,  not  far  from  ''  L^ngasacke"  (Nagasaki),  on  the 
19th  April,  1600.  From  that  time  until  his  death  in  May  1630, 
Adams  remained  in  an  exile  which,  though  gilded,  was  none  the 
less  bitterly  deplored.  The  English  pilot,  brought  first  as  a 
captive  into  the  presence  of  leyasu,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of 
becoming  practically  what  Adams  calls  him,  "Emperour"  of 
Japim,  had  immediately  been  recognised  by  ihat  shrewd  Judge  of 
character  as  an  able  and  an  honest  man.     That  he  and  his  nation 
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vi-ere   prirately   slandered    lo   leyasu    by    "  die   Icsuiles   and  ^ 

Portingalls,"  who  w«rc  ai  that  time  the  only  other  Eurojieun^^^  j-. 
the  country,  probably  did  him  more  gi>x1  than  ham  in  f^p 
Japanese  ruler's  eyes.  He  was  retained  at  the  Japanese  court,  e^/y 
employed  a^  a  shipbuilder,  and  also  as  a  kind  of  diplomatic  agtutl 
when  other  English  ajid  Dutch  Iradeis  began  to  arrive.  In  (sict. 
It  was  by  his  good  offices  that  the  fiiundations  were  Inid  both  of 
English  trade  in  Japan  and  also  of  the  more  permaiicni  Duicti 
aettlemenL  During  his  latter  years,  he  Tor  a.  lime  exchanged  tlw 
Jaiwnese  service  for  that  of  the  English  factory  csEalilisbcd  hy 
Captain  John  Saris  at  "  Firaiido  "  (Hiradol  near  Nagasaki  ;  and  he 
ma^le  two  wyages,  one  to  the  I.iichii  Islands  and  another  to  Siam. 
His  coti-stantly  reiterated  desire  to  see  his  native  land  again,  and 
his  wife  and  children,  was  to  the  last  frustraced  by  adverw;  cir- 
cumstances. So  far  as  the  w-ife  was  concerned,  he  partially 
comforted  himself,  sailor  fashion,  by  taking  another, — a  Japanese 
with  whom  lie  lived  cotnfortably  for  many  years  on  the  estntc 
granted  hita  by  leyasu  at  Hemi,  where  their  iwogrr^ves  are  shown 
to  this  day.  Hemi,  at  lliat  lime  a  separate  village,  ha-s  since 
become  a  suburb  of  the  bustling  modem  seaport,  Vokosuka,  aad 
a.  railway  station  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  pilot's  abode. 
Another  adventurer,  who  visited  him  there,  describes  Will  Adams's 
place  thus  :  "  Thi^  Phebe*  is  a  Ijirdshipp  geuen  to  CapL  Adame 
(ir.  the  ould  Empenaur.t  to  hym  and  his  fiir  eaver,  and  conferraed 
to  his  Sonne,  called  Joseph.  There  is  above  too  farms,  or  hows- 
holds,  vppon  it„  besides  others  vtider  ihem,  all  which  are  his 
vassalls,  and  he  hath  [>ower  of  lyfe  and  death  ouer  them  they  being 
his  slaues  ;  and  h«  hauing  as  absolute  authoritie  ouer  them  as  any  ' 
lumi  {ur  king)  in  Japan  hath  over  his  vas.«iles."  From  further 
details  it  would  sccro  that  he  used  his  authority  kindly,  so  that 
the  neiglibourri  "  reioiced  (as  it  should  seeme)  of  Captain  Adnmcs 
retome. " 


■  Our  itLihor  mcui  K«d1. 
1  1i^"ltu    WB»  tHtn   dEar], 
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Will  Adams's  letters  liave  !ieen  published  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society  in  their  "Memorials  of  Jafxin  "  (sic),  and  republished  in  a 
cbqaper  funn  at  Yokohama.  They  are  wdl-worth  rending:,  both 
lot  the  lifelike  silhouette  of  the  writer  which  stands  out  from  their 
quiLQily  spelt  pages,  and  far  the  picture  given  by  him.  of  Japan 
as  ii  ihcii  was,  when  the  land  swarmed  \>\\h  Catholic  friare  and 
Catholic  converts,  when  no  embargo  had  yet  been  laid  on  foreign 
commerce,  and  when  the  native  energy  of  the  Japanese  people 
liail  noi  yet  been  tiumtjeU  by  tvfo  centuries  and  a  half  of 
bureaucracy  and  timid  seclusion. 

Adoption.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  you  may  often  go 
intt"  a  Japanese  family  and  find  half-a-dozen  [ler^ons  calling  each 
otuer  parenc  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  nephew,  and 
y«  being  really  either  no  blood-rektians  ac  all,  c»r  else  relations 
in  quite  different  degrees  from  those  conventionally  assu]ned. 
Gilloii's  books  could  never  have  been  written  in  Japan ;  for 
tliudgh  genealogies  are  carefully  kept,  ihey  mean  nothing,  at  least 
frcm  a  scientific  point  of  view, — so  universal  is  the  practice  of 
adii[jiii)n,  from  the  top  of  society  to  the  iHiitom,  This  it  is  which 
Mphiins  such  apparent  anomalies  as  a  distinguished  [>ainicr,  jiotier, 
IClor,  or  wiiat  not,  almost  a.lways  having  A  60ti  distinguished  in 
ihc  Kime  line: — he  has  simply  adopted  his  best  ptipi!.  It  also 
exjiliiiu  the  liicl  of  Japanese  families  not  dj'ing  out. 

So  completely    has    adoption    become    part   and    |>arcel    of  the 
raiinnni  life  that  Mr.  Shigeno  An-eki,  the  best  Jajxinese  authority 
on  llie  subject,  enumerates  no  less  itian  ten  different  categories  of 
adopted  persons.     Adoption    is    resortetl    to,    not  only  to  prevent 
the crtinction  offatniliea  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  spirits 
of  tJie  depaned,  but  also  in  order  to  regtdate  the  siie  of  families. 
Thus,  a  man  with  too  many  children  hands  over  one  or  more  of 
idKm  to  some  friend  who  has  none.     I'o  adopt  a  person  is  also  the 
mnplest  waj-  to  leave  him  money,  it  not  being  usual  in  Japan  to 
nominate  strangers  as  one's  heirs.     Formerly,  too,  it  was  some- 
times a  means  of  money-making,  not  to  the  adopted,  but  to  the 
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adopwr.     "  ll  was  cusloniary  "— M  writes  the  avithi>riiy  whom  we 
<jaote  below — "  for  the  sons  of  the  court-nobles,  when  they  rcachi 
thf  age  inf  miijority,  Ht  receive  an  incom-e  frtim  ilie  Gnvt'mmenU 
ll  oFien  happened  ihat  ivhcn  an  ofticcr  had  a  son  \\h<j  was,  say, 
only    two    or  three  years   old,    he  would  aJopl;    a    lad    wlio    was 
about  fifteen  (the  age  of  majority),  and  ihen  apply  fur  a  grant  of 
land  or  rice  for  him;  after  he  had  setured  ihis,  he  would  imke^ 
his  own  son  the^oiiii  [adopted  son]   of  the  newly  adopted  youth^H 
and   thu*.  when  th«  Ibrmer  came  of  age,   the  officer  was  enlitled      ' 
lo  apply  for  another  grant  uf  land." — With  this  may  lie  compared 
the   plan   often   followed  by  business  people  at  the  present  day. 
A  merchant  adopt*  his  head  clerk,  in  order  to  give  him  n  personal 
interest  in  the  firm.     The  clerk  then  adopts  his  patron's  son.  with 
the  understanding  t]ial  he  himself  is  to  retire  in  tlie  lattcr's  favour 
when   the   latter  shall    be  of  a  suitable   a<^c.      If  the   clerk   has  a 
Son.  then  r>erhafs  that  son  will  be  adopted  by  the  patron's  son. 
Thus  a  sort  of  .liUTnale  headship  is  kepi  up.  llie  surname  always 
remdning  die  same. 

For  some  time  after  the  lale  revolution,  adoption  was  a  favourite 
methcKl  of  evatiin^  the  coiiscri|)lion,  as  only-sons  were  cxenipLed 
from  servings  Fond  parents,  anxious  to  assist  a  favourite  son  to 
this  exemption,  would  cause  him  to  be  adopted  by  some  childless 
friend.  After  a  few  yeare,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  arrange 
for  the  lad's  return  to  his  former  family  and  resumption  of  his 
original  surname. 

Until  cjuilc  recently  the  sote  way  in  which  a  foreigner  could  be 
naturalised  Mas  by  getting  a  Japanese  with  a  daughter  to  adopt 
him.  and  then  marrying  the  daughter.  This  may  sound  like  a 
joke,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  a  solwc.  legal  fact,  recognised  as  such 
by  the  various  judicial  and  consular  authorities,  and  acted  on  ia 
several  wel l-authcniicated  instances.  Indeed,  il  is  still  the  easiest 
melliod  to  be  pursueil  by  diose  desirous  of  naturalising  themselves 
in  this  country. 

We  recommend,  as  a  g-ood  occufiaiinn  for  a  rainy  day,  the 
endeavQiu  to  trace  out  the  real  Telatiunships  (in  our  Xuropeao 
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tense  of  llie  word)  of  some  of  the  neailer'a  Japanese  acrvanls  ot 
friends.  I'nless  we  are  much  mislaiken,  lliis  will  pruie  to  be 
a  puzzle  uf  the  liigliesl  urdcr  of  Jifliculiy.     (See  also  Article  on 

M^RltlACVE.) 

Book  r^Mnmnmda A.     Th*  CnJkitikiiaijH,  \tf  W^Lrer  DenTnff,,  printed  in  Vol-  XV. 

fi/T  I.  cf  chi.'  "  Athjuc  TranttacD'tpn*.,"  p-  7a  fl  'f^- 

Agriculture.  Till  recently  the  Jaftanese  had  neither  manu- 
&ciure3  nor  foreign  commerce,  neither  have  ihey  yet  any  llijcks 
of  sheep  and  goats,  any  droves  i.)f  gopse,  turke_vs,  or  pigs.  Kieii 
cattle  arc  ci>mparaii\ely  scarce,  and  neither  iheir  flesh  nor  their 
milk  is  in  general  use,  beef  being  still  regarded  as  a  luxury,  and 
tnilk  rather  as  a  medicine  than  a  fofid.  The  pastuce  meadi'iw  and 
the  fimn-ard  arc  alike  lacking.  Here,  far  more  than  in  the  West, 
agriculture  in  its  narrower  sense  ha:^  been  all  in  all,  farming  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  sotia]  fabric  rests.  Justly,  thercfi)rc.  in 
feudal  timci,  did  the  peasantry  rank  next  to  the  Samurai  or  gentry, 
and  before  the  merchants  ami  mechanics.  Even  under  the  new 
regime,  more  than  half  the  popalanon  is  engaged  in  field  labour, 
and  liearly  half  the  narional  revenue  flows  from  that  source. 
There  are  no  large  landed  proprietors.  As  a  rwle,  each  farmer 
or  peasant  tills  hi.*  own  field  with  the  help  of  his  sons  and  often 
bis  wife  and  daughters  ;  and  the  land  is  really  his  own,  for 
the  doctrine  that  everything  belongs  ab>iolulely  to  the  Emperor 
is.  ttf  courw,  only  a  convenient  legal  fiction.  No  wonder  thai 
tic  works  with  a  will. 

In  this  land  of  mountains,  barely  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
stirfiice  can  be  cultivated,  and  even  the  cultirable  jwrtion  is  not 
highly  fertile  by  nature.  It  is  made  so  by  subsoil  working,  by 
minutely  careful  weeding,  by  manure  judiciously  and  laboriously 
applied,  by  terracing,  and  by  an  elaborate  method  of  irrigation. 
The  whole  agricultural  system  came  from  China,  and  has  altered 
litde  since  the  earliest  ages.  The  peasantry  are  the  most  conserva- 
tive class  in  ttie  nation,  and  their  impiemenls  still  strangely 
primitive, — the  plough  in  common  use,  for  instance,  differing  htlle 
rom    that   of  Egypt  in  the  lime  of  the  Pharaohs.     The  hoe  is  in 
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great  reqiiesl.  Spades  of  various  shapes,  hanows,  and  sickles  are 
also  u»ed,  together  with  an  e.xtremeij'  nidc  type  of  flail  and 
damping-trough  ;  but  Japanese  rural  economy  knows  nolliing  of 

wagons  or  wheelbarrows. 

The  Chinese  a.nd  Japanese  enumetatc  five  cereals  as  ttie  staples 
to  which  agricultural  labour  should  be  devoted.  These  are  rice, 
barley,  wheat,  miUel,  and  l>eanB.*  But  rice  ranks  above  ail  the 
jesl, — equal  in  fact  to  all  the  olheis  put  together.  These  others  _ 
we  grown  chiefly  as  winter  crops,  when  the  rice-fields  have  to  lie  fl 
^low,  or  else  in  small  fotchcs,  or  on  the  higher  ground,  which 
want  of  water  or  a  harsher  chmnte  renders  unlit  for  the  culti\-alion 
of  the  mare  important  commodity. 

Tho  prcijnraiion  of  the  rice-fidds —  "  paddy-fiekls,"  as  Europcajis 
often  tail  ihem — is  exiremcty  arduous,  involving  not  only  much 
hoeing,  but  the  construction  of  perfurated  mud  dams  and  a  whole 
system    of  terracing,  whereby  water  from  a  neighbouring  stream  fl 
is  led  gradually  down  ftom  iield  to  field; — fiif  all  high-class  rioe" 
requires  flooding,  only  an  inferior  sort  beitg  grown  in  the  dry. 
Various  manures  are  employed.      The  commonest  is  night-soil, 
whose  daily   conveyance  all   about  the  country  apparently  causes 
no  distTfsa  to  nali\'e  noses.     The  seed  is  sown  in  small  beds  about 
Ibe  end  of  April,  and  it  sprouts  in  live  or  six  days,     i^ly  in  Jiuii^ 
the  vi'ung  shoots  are  plucked  up  and  transplanted  in  rows.      Tlie 
generally  lifeless  fieKIs  may  at  dial  lime  be  st*ch  full  of  men  and 
women  standing  knee-deep  in  ihe  water  and  mud.     ThencomeSB 
ihe  hot  summer.     What  traveller  in  Japan  witl   not  recall,  as  the 
inoSit  cbaracterislic  feature  of  the  summer  landscape,  lliose  fields 
of  vivid  green,  separated— chessboard-likc' — into  squares  which  fiU  ■ 
a  gradually  widening  valley  flanked  by  hills  that  riMi  abruptly,  as 
if  the  whole  had  tiet-n  cut  out  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  indeed  it 
baa  through  centuries  of  terracing?  '  ■ 

The   rice- plant    blossoms    early    m   September,    is   reaped    in 
OctoixT,  and  then  himg  up  on  short  |X)les.     Threshing  is  done 
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pther    -wiih  ihe  primitive  fl-ails  iibovc  mentioned,   or  with  a  sort 

t£  la.«"g«    comb   or    heckle.      Many    Hi3ro[>eans    believe    that    two 

lice    crops  are  produced  in  the  year.     This  occurs  as  a  solitary 

tscc^tJQQ  jn  ihc  province  of  Tosa.  where  the  wanning  effect  of 

*i*    J^itm-shio.  or  Japanese  Gulf  Stream,    makes    itself  felt    with 

sp^ial  energy.     Elsewhere  such  a  thiiiff  is  rendered   impossible 

Dy  tile  length  and  severity  of  ihe  winter. 

J^l-Kinese  rice  is  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  neighbouring 
*'^'i**tries.  on  account  oF  its  glutinous  nature.  The  niiumer  in 
■which  it  is  cooked  makes  it  exceptionally  palatable  and  nutritious, 
luite  different  from  the  Itvdian  process  which  leaves  each  grain 
*^t^raie  and  dry.  Every  one  lives  on  it  who  can  afford  to  do 
***  :  but  as  a  rule,  the  peasantry  cannot.  Wheat,  barley,  and 
^fXtially  millet,  are  the  real  staples  throughout  the  rural  districts, 
''^^^  being  there  treated  as  a  luxury  to  be  brought  out  only  on  high 
"^>'Sah(l  hulidays,  or  to  be  resorted  lo  in  case  of  sickness.  We 
°**ce  heard  a  beldame  in  a  country  village  remark  to  another,  with 
*  S^ve  shake  of  the  head;  "WhatJ  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it 
BAsi  tome  (o  h.iving  to  give  her  rice  ?  " — the  unexpressed  inference 
'■^■tig-  [hat  the  patient's  case  must  l>e  alarming  indeed,  if  the  family 
"*«l  tliought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  so  expensive  a  dainty. 

X^lie  market  price  of  rice  is  quoted  on  'change  at  so  much  per 
Vo  ("bag")*;  but  the  retail  vendors  sell  it  at  so  many  shu  and 
S^    puyen  (Japanese  dollar).     In  other  words,  in  large  transacriona 
it  *3s  a  fixed  amciunt  of  the  commodity  itself  that  sells  for  a  variable 
^xn;  in  small   purchases  it  is  a  fixed  sum  that  is  given  for  a 
Pliable  amount  of  the  commodity.     The  former  method  of  calcu- 
lation is  familiar  only   to  business  inen,       Jlut  every   paler   and 
niater-farailias    lakes    a   keen — not    to    say     painful  interest     in 
knowing  whether  rice  is,  say,  6  sM  i  go  per  yen,  or  has  advanced 
1*    5  KAd  I)  go.     Four  or  five  grades   are  habitually  quoted,  of 
*«ich  the  extremes  differ  about   ao  per  cent,  in  price.     Japanese 
tice  is  exported  as  a  lusury  to  the  neighLwuring  continent  of  Asia, 
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whicli  in  return  sends  lis  |XK>aT  tiuality  to  be  bought  cheap  hy\ 
Uic  Japanese  lower  classes.  Hence  the  apiKircnt  .inomaly  tha»( 
rite  ajjpcars  alike  among  Japanese  imports  and  exports, 

In  the  exireme  ?oilth   the  sweet  polato.  which  was  inlrotJuced 
ss  late  as  A.D.   1(198.  now  Ibrms  the  chief  fcKHi  of  the  common ' 
people.     Besides  tJie  cereals,  vegetables  of  varii>U5  sorts  are  raificd,  \ 
but  nrc  <saten  cliiellj'  pickleil  anj  in  siniill  (luantilies. 

S:)me    few   uf   llie   principal    agricultural    induslncs,    such    as 
lea,   campliar,   iuid   lacquer,   will    be    fouml    treated    in   separate^ 
articles. 


-^F,ii  fiillit  tir  hiiical  ilriaili,  tlr.  M.  Koia'j  Biitrat*  or  /icunfiiiii  irr  jiifaHiirktm 
LaniloiMiehafl.  ani!  iWier  »rlitlri  ty  thi-  ilinf  ifi  iho  "  Grlrnan  Atiaiic  TrBoiaciioni.'' 
^Dt.  K.  ltn(llEpfi\  yti/tsf^t  \''^iwirthiikei/l  Hvtt  S^^llailAttHtA^tIr.~'T\^v  laws  and 
caifoms  ai  rhr  ;kca*niirry  nrt  ire«t«f1  with  inr^rtfitihe  mini]r«tHt  jri  ^imniDns'  anif 
WIrhigiv's  An/nrt  L/^id  TtitMrt  mitd  t^etU  lirnlrlHIieni  i»  UIJ  Ja/air,  piibliiheil  in  Vol. 
XIX,  Pan  1.  olihe  "  Adalic  Tmuuclionii." 


Ainoa.  The  Ainos.  calleil  In-  themselves  Ainu,  thai  \s  "men," 
are  a  very  peculiar  race,  now  inhabiting  only  the  tiofthem  island 
of  Yezd.  liiit  (iirmerly  widely  spread  all  cn'er  the  Jai>ancse 
archil >ci ago.  The  Japanese  proper,  aninng  from  the  soulh-wtat, 
gradually  pressed  the  Ainc«  back  towards  the  easi  and  n<:irth. 
It  \ras  only  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  were  completely 
3iihjiiuT\tcd.  In  relrcating,  the  aboriji,'inps  left  the  ciiuntry  strewn 
with  place-names  Wonging  tn  their  own  lang^agi;.  -Such  are,  for 
iialance.  Nala,  the  name  of  the  big  promontory  stretching  out  into 
the  Sea  of  Jji[»aii  (nn//«  moans  "  promontor)' "  in  Aino),  the  Tone- 
gauii.  or  Kii'er  Tone,  near  TOkyo  (ianne  \^  Aino  for  "long"), 
and  liundreds  of  others.  So  tar  as  blcxxi,  however,  is  concerned, 
the  JnpLm»e  have  in  the  long  run  licen  litlle,  if  at  all,  aflectcd  by 
Aino  mllucncc.  The  simple  rcafin  is  thai  the  half-breeds,  though 
numerous,  die  out  in  the  sccnnd  ur  ihiril  gereratioa  The  Ainos 
are  the  hairiest  race  in  the  world,  their  luxuriantly  thick 
black  beards  and  hirsute  limbs  giving  them  an  appearance  which 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  smoothness  of  their  Japanese  lords 
and  tnastera.     They  are  of  sturdy   build,  and  distinguii^iieil   by    a 
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flalteniiig  nf  cerlain  lioiies  nf  the  arm  ami  k-g  (the  humerits  and 
tiMa),  which  has  Ijeen  observed  nowhere  ekt:  except  in  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  cave-men  of  Eujx>])c.  The  wnmen  lalloo  inotjs- 
tachest>ii  iheir  Lip[»;r  lip,  and  geLitnetrica.]  patttms  on  their  hands. 
Both  s<?Sls  an?  of  a  tnili!  and  amialilt*  ilisjjosilion,  hut  tire  terribly 
uliiicted  to  Jfuiikenncss.  They  are  filthy  in  iheir  persons,  iha 
ptaclice  ofbiuhing  being  atlogelher  utiknown.* 

The  Ainos  were  till  recGtitly  aCCusiomeiJ  to  live  on  the  pn^luce 
of  the  chase  and  the  sea  fisheries ;  hut  Iwth  these  sourcra  of 
sulisisience  have  dimitiisheil  since  Ui«  settling- of  the  islanc!  by  the 
Japane-se.  ConsequcTiliv  ihey  no  longer  liok!  up  their  heads  aa 
in  fonner  days,  am!  notwilliatinding  ih^e  well-intentioned  eflbrts  of 
a  (taH-TTiiil  g" nenimcni,  l!iey  seem  doumed  to  disappear,  ihoijgh  il 
is  Inic  ihaC  during  tlic  last  twenty  years  iheir  numl^rs  have 
remained  slattotiary  at  about  17,000.  Their  religionis  a  simple 
naiure-woi^ship.  The  sun,  wind,  ocean,  bear,  etc,  are  ileified 
under  ihe  title  of  A'amtii,  "god,"  and  whittled  sticks  are  set  yp 
in  Iheir  hiNniiur.  The  bear,  though  worshipped,  is  also  sacrificed 
am]  eaten  with  solemnities  that  form  the  mixa:  original  and 
picturesque  feature  of  Aino  life.  Grace  is  said  hefore  meat.  Mr. 
BatcheJi-vr  quotes  ihe  fallowing  naive  and  touching  forrn  of  words  : 
"O  thou  Cereal  Deity,  we  worship  thee.  'I'hou  hast  grown  very 
■well  this  year,  and  iliy  flavour  will  lie  sweeL  Thou  art  good. 
The  Gotldtss  of  Fire  will   Ix'  glati,  and   we  shall   rejoice  greatly. 

0  thou  God  !      O  ihau  divine  Cereal !     do  thou  nourish  ihc  fieuple. 

1  rjow  partake  of  ihee.  I  worship  thee  and  give  ihee  thanks." 
TbesH;  pm>r  people  alsu  treasure  up  nuraher^  of  chamis  or  fetiches, 
such  as  feathers,  snake-skins,  llie  skulls  of  beasts  or  birds,  etc., 
and  their  minds  are  satunled  with  a  lielicf  in  various  forms  of 
ma^ic  and  witchcraft. 

Sonie  of  the  Aino  tales  arc  quaint.  Most  of  them  embody  an 
attempt  to  account  for  some  natural  jihenomenon.      The  following 


•  Would-be  jrtvtBrigarCJn  c/  AIiio  pccullEirilita  fltiocitd  Mtrci^c  Bcru^iulfut  cafe  m  iheir 
chvicL' or  iudividiuli  r<]r  iiucfy,  ■»  vBmmcfeircry  Aino  viiljigc  Da^ir  includa* ;« canBJdurabla 
focaioe^  alhtli-brenli. 
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may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

WHV  DOGS  CANNOT  SPEAK. 

Formerly  dogs  could  speak.  Now  Ikey  eannol.  The  reason  a 
thai  a  dog  belonging  ii  a  ccriuin  mutt,  a  long  iime  ago,  iitfciglcd  his 
master  inlo  iJie  /ari'sl  under  lh<;  prcJe.vl  of  shmMitg  him  game,  and 
there  caused  him  to  be  dgi^nured  by  a  bear.  Then  the  dog  went 
Aorin: /n  his  masler  S  wid<nt\  am/ lied  to  her,  saying  :  "My  master 
has  ifen  kiltfd  (y  a  6e<ir.  Bui  when  he  was  dying,  he  commarid-ed 
tae  to  ieil you  to  marry  me  in  his  stead"  The  ividoU)  liiiew  thai  the 
dog  utas  lying.  Bui  he  tepi  on  urging  her  to  marry  him.  So  al  last, 
in  her  grief  ami  rage,  sFk  threw  a  fiand/ul  "/  dust  into  tiis  open 
mouth.  This  made  him  unaile  to  speak  any  more,  arvt  therefore  no 
dogs  can  spmi  even  to  Ikis  very  day. 

Tlie  Aino  language  is  simple  and  hajinonious.  Its  slruciure  in 
great  measure  resembles  thai  i>f  Japanese ;  but  there  are  some  few 
fundamental  divergences,  such,  fur  instance,  as  the  iKJSsession  of 
true  personal  pronouns  and  the  formation  of  the  [lassive  voi-ce  by 
a  prefix.  The  vocabulary,  too,  is  quite  distinct.  The  sj'stem  of 
counting  is  cxtcaordinarilj'  cumbrous.  Thus,  ifaman  wants  to  say- 
that  he  is  ihirly-nine  yeara  old,  he  nnusl  express  himself  thus; 
"  I  am  nine,  plus  l«n  taken  from  two  score."  In  Mr.  Batchelor's 
translation  of  Matthew  XII.  40,  the  phrase  ■■' forty  day-s  and  Forty- 
nights  "  is  thus  rendered  ;  tnktip  rere  ha  lit  twine  rere  tio,  kunne  rere 
ko  iuhotnerere  ko,  thai  is,  "day  Uirce  days  two  score  three  days, 
black  three  day-i  iwo  score  three  days."  Little  wonder  that  the 
simpler  Japanese  numeralion  has  come  to  supplant,  in  ihc  moulha 
of  many,  this  next  to  unmanageable  system.  In  fact,  the  younger 
generation  seems  to  Ix;  discarding  the  native  language  altogether 
in  favour  of  Japanese.  Hitherto  the  Aino  have  known  nothing  of 
the  us*  of  letters.  Talcs  like  the  one  we  have  quoted,  and  rude 
songs  which  are  handed  down  orally  from  generation  to  generation, 
form  their  only  literature. 
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Boolts raoonuiimded.  Tlu  Ainu  if  jafaVi  by  Kev,  J,  riaiLhclor.  glta  rhe  moit 
tniitwi^rthy  s^nrnii  3^'(?(^U]n  in  a  populu-  fn^rrn.  See  alu  Mr«  Kishap'fi  Unif^ea  Traela 
im  ya/ttK  — ScudenEi  are  referred  lo  ihe  /^I'rie  AffnHiVr  t^  rkt  Utfraturt  Citiegt  t/  Ckt 
JimfmriAt  VMhttrtiljf  fff^Afittt,  \pf  Chaniberlaiq  and  Jtatchplar^  for  full  iii*vnll«  coflcerninf 
JUoo  mrilobsy,  ^rhiamw,  pUicv-iiitini.-3,  cic> ;  ta  i>ic  Torinvr  wriur'i  Ainr  Frik-lift,  £a 
Vol.  V  [.  Parr  1  of  ihc  f'oik-tjre  y,<urnal,  ard  ia  numerous  |>apcFi  by  GalchcLar  vaKeivd 
^hijftBtJhiht  Aiiafit  TfttHattftioHi.  etc.  The  *flmo  aniSor  !i3»  pulitEihtd  an  Ai'i'f-f^lU^ 
mctJvtary.  TM  Aim*  njid  thtir  FM^-Ut-r,  A  Brochure  vn  Ike  Kifro/tfA-^itm  or  Pit-dtotfUrt 
rf  A'rrlh  yepnH,  vie  The  Mvinair  ibcre  qutKBi]  givn  i  \9\t\1  Eoia};k«i  hibUoenipbr 
of  Vfu  an-d  rhc  AIciia.-^Tlia  b«ii  Japan«iG  vork  on  ihe  luhjpci  i«  (be  Fja  Fktokm 
JauM,  pnbljshfed   by  Ulc   KniiaWtiBlki   in  1.BB9.     It  is  Ln  tvenly  VolllrLi&t. 

AmusementB.  Tho  favourile  aniusementa  of  the  Japanese  are 
the  ordinan-  theatre  {shi^ai)  ;  the  Ni>  theatre,  (but  this  is  attended 
chiefly  hy  tilC  arisiiKracy) ;  Avreslling  matclies,  — witnessing,  not 
tsJtin.g  [larl  in  them  ;  dinners  enlivened  by  ihc  jxjrfl.imiances  of 
tinging  and  dancing-girls  ;  visits  to  temples,  as  much  fiir  purposes 
of  pleasure  as  of  devotion :  picnics  to  places  famous  for  their 
scenen.-.  and  especially  lo  places  noted  far  snme  particular  blossom, 
such  as  the  plum,  cherry,  or  wiKtaria.  The  Japanese  also  divert 
themselves  by  comiwsing  verses  in  their  own  language  and  in 
Chinese,  and  by  playing  chess,  checkers,  and  various  games  of  the 
"Miilher  Gnose"  description,  of  which  sugoroku  is  the  chief 
Ever  since  the  early  days  of  foreign  intercourse  they  have  Sikewise 
had  ceTtoiii  kinds  of  cards,  of  whith  the  hana-garu[a,  or  ■'  flower- 
cards,"'  arc  the  mcKl  popular  kind, — so  popular,  Indeed,  and 
seductive  that  there  is  an  official  veto  on  playing  the  game  for 
money.  The  cards  are  furty-cight  in  rumber,  four  for  each  month 
of  the  year,  the  months  being  distinguished  by  the  flowers  proper 
to  them,  and  an  extra  \alue  being  attached  to  one  out  of  each 
set  of  four,  which  is  further  distinguished  by  a  bird  or  butterfly, 
and  to  a  second  which  is  inscribed  with  a  line  of  poetry.  Three 
people  take  part  in  the  game,  and  there  is  a  pool.  The  system 
of  counting  is  rather  complicaled,  but  the  ideas  involved  are  grace- 
fui.  There  is  another  game  of  cards,  in  which  stanzas  Irorn  what 
are  known  as  the  "Hundred  Poets"  take  the  place  of  flowere. 
At  this  game  no  gambling  is  ever  indulged  in.  It  is  rather  an 
amusement  for  family  [xirties,  who  at  New  Year  time  often  sit  up 
over  it  all  night. 
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Some  of  the  above  iJivereions  arc  sliared  in  by  ihe  Indie; :  but 
take  it  altogelher,  thdr  mode  of  lift  is  much  duller  than 
that  of  their  Kura[jc:m  sistc-rs.  Confudiin  idtas  conceminp  iho 
,  subjectiijn  of  wmncn  mill  '.ibl:iiii  to  a  great  tslcnL  Women  are 
not,  it  is  true,  actually  shut  up,  as  in  India;  but  it  is  considered 
that  their  irae  vijcation  is  lo  sit  al  home.  Hc-nce  visiting  is  much 
less  practised  in  Japan  than  with  us.  It  is  further  to  be  ohser^cd, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese,  lliat  amusement,  though  permitted,  is 
never  e\a!tetl  by  them  in  tbt;  rank  of  the  gjeat  and  seri<:ius  business 
ofUfc.  In  England — at  least  among  the  upper  classes^ — ^a  man's 
shooting:,  fishinjr,  and  golf,  a  girl's  dances,  garden-parlies,  and 
country-house  visillngs  appear  to  be  the  centre  round  which  all  the 
femily  plsns  revolve.  In  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  amusements  are 
merely  picked  up  by  the  way,  and  are  all  the  more  appreciated* 

S>mc  sixteen  or  scventa-n  years  ago,  it  looked  as  if  the  state  of 
tilings  here  sketched  were  about  lo  undergo  cfinsiderable  modifi- 
cation. Poker,  hoisc-racing,  even  shooting  and  lawn-tennis,  had 
Ix^uii  lo  find  l^e^■tJtees  among  Jaiiaiicse  men.  while  the  fiiir  ses, 
abandoning  their  ij\ni  charming  costume  for  the  cuTscts  and  fur- 
belows of  Eurojie,  were  seen  boldly  lo  join  in  (he  ball-room  fray. 
True,  as  Nclt"  willily  remarks  in  his  Papierschmdle^rlinge  aus 
yapan,  "most  of  lliem  showed  by  the  expression  of  their  faces  that 
they  were  making  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  civilisation. "  Happily 
a  reaction  supervened,  older  customs  and  coslumes  were  resumed, 
and  on  the  now  very  rare  occasions  when  Japanese  ladies  enter  a 
ball-room,  it  la  as  spectators  onl}',  and  in  their  infinitely  mote 
attractive  native  garb. 

The  .iports  of  Japanese  children  include  kite-flying,  top-spinning, 
battledoor  and  sliultlec>.ick,  making  snow  men,  playing  with  dolls, 
etc.,  etc., — in  fact,  most  of  our  old  nursery  friends,  but  modified 
by  the  giiiius  loci.  The  large,  grotesquely  coloured  papier-mache 
dogs  given  to  babies,  often  by  the  kcnnclfiil,  owe  their  origin  lu 


*Aer[|iei/thcfint«ditioii  humuHWtly  tuKOI^dihii.hoiLiheBUthuf  tWHiiinarchuii, 
tse  WHild  have  r<rf(.r»f^il  this  clictunii  o-nil  have  qaid  thai  (hat  which  tb«  JapAn«»«  mernl/ 
lacked  qp  \ty  the  w-jty-  waa  htca'M^n  J 
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some  idea  oftiie  dog  as  a  liiilhful  protector,  more  esjieeialiy  ngninsl 
onslati;;lit3  liv  evil  sjiiriLs.     (See  aJsi  Article  un  Polo.) 

BOOhl  recammindeil.  CMltf-U/i  In  Japnn^  b>-  Nn.  ChaplEn-  Ayrton,—  Ck!!ttrx»'t 
Gaimfi  and  J^^ffrti,  in  tftiPHi'  "  Mifcni1o''i  Empire/'— /^jr/ui-jadAi/  (Jihiuntsv  CdrdB'<.  by 
«h«  la(e  Major-(»nersI  pBlmi-T.  K.  £..  m  Vul.  XTX  Psrt  in.  uf  il.«  ■■  Aiiiiic  lViin»- 

ArobeGology.  Th«  remains  iif  Jajianese  antiquity  faJI  natural' 
\y  into  two  cLiiWfs.  wliich  ic  h  in  ni(«i  cases  easy  to  distingitish 
from  each  other.  The  first  consists  of  objects  connected  iviili  that 
early  i^ce  of  whicit  only  s  small  remnant  now  lingers  in  thv  SmoO 
t>f  Vcw.i,  Iiut  which  at  one  lime  probohly  occupied  all  the  Japa.nesc 
islanils,  The  secnrid  comprises  the  relics  of  the  immigrants  itom 
the  neighbLmriii^  continent  of  Asia,  whose  descendants  constitute 
tlie  bulk  ofihe  jirescnt  Japanese  nation. 

To  [he  former  class  l>eIong  various  objetts  familiar  to  us  in 
Europe,  such  as  stone  implememts  and  weajKins.  Some  of  these  are 
peculiar  lo  Japan,  though  on  the  whole  the  resemblance  to  those 
ftmml  in  m^>rc  Western  lands  is  very  striking.  Fhnl  celts  are 
perhaps  the  most  pT>ninnm  type  :  and  it  is  curious  lo  note  that  in 
Japan,  as  iit  the  British  I^les,  the  p<:>putar  ima^'itinlioii  has  given 
them  the  name  of  "  thunder-bolts."  Stone  clubs,  plain  or  adorned 
with  can'in;rs.  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers.  One 
of  thes?,  described  by  the  late  Baron  Kanda,  measures  five  feci  in 
length  and  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  must  have  been  a 
truly  fi.miidable  iveapon  when  wielded  by  adeiiuate  hands.  There 
are  also  stone  swords,  pestles,  daggers,  anil  a  variety  of  miscellane- 
ous objecta,  some  of  unknown  use.  The  materia)  of  all  these  is 
polishetl  stone.  Chi]if)ed  dints  are  not  unknowTi,  but  occur  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  anew  or  spear-heads  for  which  a  high  d^ree  of 
workmanship  was  less  necessary. 

All  interesting  discovery  was  made  in  1878  by  Professor  Muree 
near  the  Oman  station  of  the  Tokyo- Yokohama  raihvay.  He 
found  that  the  railway  culling  at  this  place  passed  thriiugh  m.<:iind3 
identical  in  character  with  the  ''kitchen-middens"  uf  Dentnark, 
which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  in  Europe.     1'hey    coo- 
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tained  shells  in  largu  quantities,  fragments  of  broken  bones, 
JTOplenients  of  stone  and  hom,  and  pottery  of  a  special  type,  which 
differed  from  the  ancient  Japanese  earthenware  in  being  hand-made 
instead  of  turned  on  a.  wheel,  and  also  in  shajw  and  omamentation. 
Human  bones  were  among  those  found,  and  Professor  Morse 
considers  the  way  in  which  ihej'  had  twen  broken  to  be  indicative 
of  cannibalism.* 

We  know  from  history  that  the  ancient  Japanese  were  to  some 
extent  pit-dwctlere ;  but  no  remains  of  such  dwellings  are  now 
known  to  cxisL  In  Vezo,  however,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  large 
numbers  of  piis  which  have  been  used  as  human  habitations  are 
still  lu  tje  seen,  They  are  rectangular  in  shape,  measuring  about 
twenty  feet  by  fifteen  feet,  and  having  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 
In  ihicse  were  planted  posts,  over  which  a  roofing  of  thatch  was 
placed.  They  were  probably  occupied  chiefly  as  winter  habi- 
tations. Professor  Milne  thinks  that  they  were  made  by  a  race 
who  inhabited  Vezo  and  the  northern  parts  of  Japan  before  the 
Ainos,  and  who  were  driven  northwards  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  latter.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  Kurile  Islands;  he 
belie\'eS  to  be  their  modem  representatives.  Both  they  And  the 
ancestors  of  the  Ainos  must  have  had  a  low  type  of  civilisation. 
They  had  no  iron  or  even  copper  or  bronze  implements,  and  were 
probably  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  agriculture. 

The  early  history  of  the  conlinenlal  race  which  has  peopled 
Japan  is  wrapped  in  ol^scurilv.  V\Tience  and  when  they  came, 
and  what  was  the  character  of  their  civilisation  at  ihe  period  of 
their  arrival,  are  questions  lo  which  only  the  vaguest  answers  can 
be  given.  The  earliest  notices  of  them,  in  Chinese  literature,  date 
froni  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  It  -would 
ap[iear  that  the  Japanese  were  then  a  much  more  advanced  race 
than  the  Ainos  ever  became.  They  were  agriculturists,  not  merely 
hunters  and  fishers,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  weaving, 
brewing,  and    the  building  of  junks.     They  had  a  sovereign  who 


*  Th«6  iDDUnda  wvre  cltL^fdl  nwajl  wtvrtnl  year's  ago  :  b<lt  Dlhcfi  have  l>eflbi   dUcovere^ 
ai  Totiy^^  tta  the  VQkohaidn  *-  Bluff,*'*  Lad  ■■  tiunieroiu  9iher  piacetr 
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lived  in  a  fortified  palace  of  some  architectural  pretensions,  and 
their  laws  and  customs  are  described  as  strict.  I'he  earlier  notices 
speak  of  their  having  arrow-heads  of  bone,  but  two  centuries  later 
imn  arrow-heads  are  mentioned.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
Japanese  hrought  with  them  fnnm  their  continental  home  the  art  of 
working  in  iron  and  other  meUils.  It  is  possible  that  all  the 
in«lal)ur;gical  knowledge  of  which  we  find  them  possessed  at  a 
later  iwriixl  was  really  derived  f[»m  China,  and  in  that  case  there 
must  have  been  an  interval  iliiring  which  they  used  sione  imple- 
ments ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  There  is  little 
or  no  evidence  of  a  bronze  age  in  Jafjan. 

The  aichaeologtcat  remains  of  the  ancient  Japanese  may  be 
taken  to  date  from  a  few  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
meet  remarkable  of  these  are  sepulchral  mnnuments  of  their 
sovereigns  and  granLlees,  great  niimliets  of  which  still  exist  every- 
where except  in  [be  more  northern  part  of  the  Main  Island,  They 
are  must  nutneroiis  in  the  Gokinai,  i.e.,  the  five  provinces  near  the 
ancient  cnpitaU  of  Naia  and  Kyoto.  The  plain  of  Kawnchi,  in 
particular,  is  one  vast  cemetery  dotted  o\'er  with  hu^e  tumuli. 

Tiiese  mounds  vary  in  shape  and  cliaracler.  The  largest  are 
those  known  as  tnisasagi,  the  Japanese  word  for  the  tombs  of 
empeirjfs.  empresses,  and  princes  of  the  blood.  In  ihe  most 
ancient  licacs,  say  the  Japanese  antiquarians,  ilie  lumbs  of  the 
Mikados  were  simple  mounds.  At  some  unltnown  period,  how- 
ever— perhaps  a  few  centuries  before  the  Christian  era — a  highly 
specialised  fonn  of  tumulus  came  into  use  for  this  purpose,  and 
continued  for  several  hundreds  of  years  without  much  change.  It 
consists  of  two  mounds— one  conical,  and  the  mher  of  a  triantpilar 
shape— mea^ng  into  each  other  in  this  form  (^} ,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  mtiat,  and  sometimes  hy  two  concentric  moats 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between.  The  interment  took  place  in 
the  conical  pan,  die  other  pn:jbably  sen-ing  as  a  platform  nn  which 
were  performed  the  rites  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Seen  from 
ihe  side,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  saddle-hill,  the  conicaJ  part 
being  slightly  higher  than  tlie  other.     There  are  sometimes  two 
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smaller  mounds  nt  the  base  of  the  larger  -onea,  dhing  up  the  angles 
where  thcj"  meei.  The  slppe  of  the  mmulns  is  not  regular,  but  is 
broken  up  by  terraces,  on  which  are  placed  in  rows,  at  intervals  of 
a  few  inches,  curious  cj'linders  coaiselv  made  uf  baked  cEav  shaped 
in  n  mould,  and  measuring  Troni  unc  lo  two  Tcet  in  height  and 
from  six  to  fijurieen  iiiclies  in  diameter.  They  are  buried  ill  the 
earth,  their  upfter  rims  Iwing  just  level  with  the  surface.  The 
number  of  these  cylinder  is  enonnoiis,  araounlinjf  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  \a.[gQz  rnisiisagi  lo  many  thousands.  Tiieir  object  can 
scarcely  yet  lie  said  to  have  been  definitely  ajicertained.  One 
pur{.x35e  was  no  doubt  to  prevent  tlie  eanh  uf  ihe  mounds  from 
being  washetl  away  by  rain  ;  but  the  Japanese  tradition  which 
ccmnegis  them  wiih  an  ancient  custom  of  huning- alive  a  number 
of  the  servants  of  a  deceased  monarch  in  a  ring  arLiund  his  grave, 
is  probably  founded  in  fact. 

It  is  related  that  in  the  28th  year  of  the  Emperor  Suiiiiti  (B.C.  z 
of  the  popular  chronolog}-).  his  brother  died.  All  hi.s  attendants 
were  buried  alive  round  the  tumulus  in  a  standing  position.  For 
many  days  they  liitd  not,  but  day  and  night  wept  and  cried.  The 
Mikado,  hearing  the  sound  of  their  weeping,  was  sad  and  sorry  ilk 
his  heart,  and  commanded  all  his  ministers  to  devise  atme  plan  by 
which  this  cusloiti,  ancient  though  it  was,  should  he  discontinued 
for  the  future.  A.cconiingly,  when  the  Mikado  himself  died  in 
.\.U.  3,  workers  in  clay  were  sent  for  lo  the  province  of  Izumo,  and 
made  images  of  men,  horses,  and  various  other  tilings,  which  were 
set  up  around  the  grave  instead  of  living  beings.  This  precedent 
was  followed  in  later  times,  and  some  of  the  figures  still  eJtist.  The 
Ueno  Museum  in  'Jokyo  ctinL-iin.s  several  si>ecimens,  and  one 
(of  a  man)  has  hucn  secured  for  the  Gotland  collection  now  in  llic 
British  Museum,  The  cylinders  above  descriled  are  similar  to 
these  images  in  material  and  workmanship,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  served  as  jwdcatals  on  which  the  images  were  placed,  though 
in  view  of  their  immense  number,  this  can  hardly  have  been  their 
only  use. 

The  misasagi  vary  greatly  in  size.     One  in  KOzuke,  measured  by 
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Sr  Emesl  Satow,  w-as  36  feet  in  height,  3JI  feel  lon^,  and  184  feel 
broad.  But  this  is  a  cotnparaliveh'  small  one.  That  of  the 
Eni|>en>r  Ojin  near  Nara  measures  2,311  yards  round  die  outer 
tnoRt,  ind  is  some  60  feet  in  heighi.  The  Emperor  Nintoku's 
lomb  nearSaiui  is  still  larger,  and  there  is  a  tumulus  in  Kawathi, 
known  as  the  0-/suia,  or  "  iJig  Mound/'  on  the  tlaiik  of  which  a 
good-sized  vilia^  has  been  fauilL 

The  misasagi  are  at  present  generally  clothed  with  trees,  and 
lorm  a  favourite  nesting  resuri  ftir  ihe  [suldy-bird  ur  while  egret, 
and  oilier  birds.  Of  lale  years  these  interesting  relics  have  been 
well-cared  for  by  the  Go\eninieni.  at  least  those  which  are  re- 
cogniM-'il  as  ImfK^rial  tombs.  Tiicy  have  been  fenced  round,  and 
pro\'ided  with  honorary  gateways.  Embassies  are  despatched  once 
or  twice  a  year  to  worship  at  ihem.  In  foniier  times,  however, 
they  were  much  negleclL-d,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  iliat  few  have 
escaped  desecration.  A  road  has  been  run  through  the  misasagi 
of  the  Emperor  Yuryaku,  and  on  other  double  mounds  promising 
cabbage  plantations  ha\e  been  seen  gro\s'ing. 

In  some,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  the  misasagi  contains  a  large 
vault  built  of  great  unhewn  stoTies  without  mortar.  The  walls  of 
the  vault  ciin\crge  gradually  towartis  the  lop,  which  is  then  roofed 
ID  by  enurraous  slaha  of  stone  weighing  many  tons  each.  The 
entrance  was  by  means  of  a  long,  low  pallerv,  Kiofed  with  similar 
Stones,  and  so  con-slructed  that  its  right  wall  is  in  a  line  with  the 
right  wall  of  the  vaiilL  During  [he  later  period  of  mound- 
building,  the  entrance  to  this  gallery  always  faced  south,— a 
practice  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Chinese  notion  that  the  north 
u  ibc  mogi  honourable  (juaricr.  and  that  the  deceased  should 
iherefon;  occupy  that  positii.in  in  relation  lo  the  worshippers, 
Sarcophagi  of  stone  and  pottery  have  been  found  in  some  of  the 
misasagi. 

Nobles  and  high  officials  were  buried  in  simple  conical  mounds 
ten  or  fifteen  leel  high,  containing  a  vault  similar  ki  iliose  above 
described,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  An  average  specimen  of  a 
group  of  thirty  or  fony  situated  near  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
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Biwa,  a  few  miles  nortli  of  the  lawn  of  Oisu,  measured  as  follows  :— ^ 


CHAMBER. 

Length— from  ii  teet  8  inches  l>elow  to  lo  feet  above. 
Breadth — irotn  6  feet  6  incht.'S  bcloiv  to  4  feet  at  top. 
Height — 8  feet  9  inches. 

GALLS  RV. 

Breadth- — 2  feet  9  inches. 

Height— 4  foeL 

Lerglh — 10  feet. 

The  roof  of  the  chamber  consisted  in  this  instance  of  three  large 
stones. 

These  tombs  sometimes  stand  singly,  but  are  more  commitnly 
found  in  groups  often  lo  forty  or  fifty.  The  lower  slope  of  a  hill, 
just  where  it  touches  the  plain,  is  a  fa\'ourite  position  for  them. 
When  (lie  earth  i>f  these  momida  has  been  washed  away,  so  that 
the  massive  blocks  of  sio^ne  which  form  the  roof  prciirude  from  the 
surface,  they  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  dolmens  of 
Europe,  and  more  especially  to  those  megalithic  monuments 
known  in  France  as  nliies  cnuverles.  The  [>easantry  call  them 
itva-yi,  or  "  rccli-houses,"  and  imagine  that  they  were  the  dwellings 
of  their  remote  ancestors,  or  that  they  were  used  as  refuges  from  a 
fiery  rain  which  fell  in  ancient  limei^.  They  are  little  cared  for  by 
tlic  Japanese,  and  in  too  many  cases  have  been  nsed  as  quarries 
for  the  building  materials  which  ihey  contain.  Nearly  all  have 
been  ritleJ  at  some  jjeritxl  or  other. 

Durinif  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  this  style  of 
sepuhurc  fell  gradually  into  disuse  under  the  iniluence  of  Buddhist 
ideas.  In  the  eyes  of  a  Buddhisl,  vast  cusdy  structures  were  not 
only  a  burden  lo  the  people,  but  were  objectionable  as  tending-  to 
Jbatcr  fidse  notions  of  ihc  real  value  of  these  mortal  frajnea  of  ours. 
Many  of  the  Mikados  were  earnest  devotees  of  Buddhism.  Begin- 
ning with  Gemmyo  Tenno  in  A.D,  715,  a  long  series  of  them 
abdicated  ihe  throne  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  dieir  lives 
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~nJ~j)ious  seitlusiiin.  In  several  L.vna.,  bv  tlieir  express  ilcaire.  no 
misasagi  v-cK  cwQitid  o\'et  ihtir  remains,  and  some  even  Jirecied 
Uial  iheir  hoUi(»  should  he  crentiatetj  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the 
uincLs. 

It  is  remarks!)] (.'  thai  no  iiiscriptians  should  be  found  in  con- 
nedion  with  the  tomtis  of  lliis  period,  although  the  Japanese 
lx:came  attniainied  with  Ciiincse  writing  early  in  the  lifih  cenliiry, 
if  iiol  sooner.  The  ii>ml>s  have,  however,  yielded  a.  large  (juaniiiy 
uf  objects  of  antiquarian  interesl.  Aiming  tltese,  pottery  perhajiS 
sunds  first.  The  clay  cylinders,  the  figures  of  men  and  horses, 
and  eaxUi«nwarc  sarcophagi  ha\'e  been  alrcady  ni^ticeJ  ;  t>iu  numer- 
I.1US  vases.  |tots,  dishes,  am!  oiher  utensils  have  also  been  found. 
They  are  iisiially  turned  on  a  wheel ;  hut  there  is  no  trace  of  glaze 
or  colcrtiring,  arnl  they  are  of  rather  rude  workmanship.  The 
uniamentaiion  is  siinjile,  consisling  of  wavy  lines  ro\md  the  vessel, 
— siTnilar  to  those  -seen  round  Egyptian  water-bollles  at  the  present 
day, — of  cinrular  grooves,  ur  of  parallel  scorings,  all  made  with  a 
wooOeu  cyinb  or  (jointed  stick  when  die  clay  was  jn  a  "'et  slate. 
Many  have  "mat-markings,"  and  the  interior  of  the  larger  articles 
is  usually  adometl  widi  a  pattern  kniwn  as  tlie  "Korean  wheel." 
Ttiis  consists  of  iliscs  containing  a  number  of  cuncfntric  circles 
overlapping;  one  another.  I'hey  wertr  produced  by  a  wooden 
sump  (ine  frr  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  object  may  have 
been  lo  render  the  clay  less  liable  lo  crack  in  baking,  A  stamp  of 
this  kiRiJ  is  actually  used  in  Korea  at  the  present  lime.  Fragments 
of  jfotlery  with  this  mark  ina>'  always  be  fiiund  in  the  \'icitiity 
of  a  Japanese  dolmen.  There  are  vAses  <•(  a  more  ]jrett'iiliiius 
cliiuracter,  having  groups  of  rude  figures  round  the  upper  part,  and 
|>e(le>ials  pierced  with  curious  triangular  ripenings.  These  were 
|irotably  aacrilictal  vases.  The  Japanese  jxittery  of  this  i«riod  is 
identical  in  shape,  paltcm,  and  material  with  the  mure  ancienif 
jnwaie  of  Korea,  from  which  country  there  is  no  doubt  diat 
:  ceramic  art  of  Jajiaii  was  derived.  Kepresentaiive  examples  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  Gotland  ciL)l!tction  in  the  British  Miii«eum; 
the  Ueno  Museum  in  TOk)o  is  rich  in  line  specimens.     Other 
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antiquarian  objects  of  this    period  are   iron  swords  (straight  a:^'*-*- 

one-edged),  iron  spear-heads,  articles  of  armour  ofien  adorned  wi  t' 
gold  and  silver,  mirrors  or  a  mixed  metal,  horse-gear,— such  ^•• 
stirrups,  bils,  etc., ^ornaments,  among  which  are  Ihick  rings  <^^ 
gold,  silver,  or  hronze,  besides  glass  heads,  elc.  All  these  are  *^^ 
good  workmanship,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  aiticlcs  ar^^ 
of  Chinese  origin. 

The  maga-kima,  or  com  ma-shapcil  iimamenb  made  of  stone, 
probably  belong  to  a  very  earlj-  period  of  Japanese  history.  Thfy 
formed  part,  no  doubt,  of  the  necklaces  of  polished  stone  and  clay 
beads  which  we  know  to  ha^'e  been  worn  by  Japanese  sovereigns 
and  nobles  in  ancient  times. 

piiljli^liEd  by  ihf  E*:jcibny  uf  Aniiquarie*  [Uindon),  5*10  ajfofap^rs  by  Romyn  Hitchcock, 
pahljtheit  by  iht?  SniJibsLrnmn  Insiiiuiiun.  nnd  others  by  Prof,  E.  Mor»c  iin  th-a  lifntair-t 
tf  the  Scr'titcf  Ififarlmial  </  Ihr  Univrriily  0/  Tikja)  tni  ty  Sir  Ernesi  SaBrw  (in  the 
"  Aiiitie  TrafaattJUMt"],  Aimn*&  anroinred  tntiiilDtioii  ol  the  A^ikjn^j.pohVisAi^d  hy  t)u> 
Jppdn  5ocii>1y  in  iB^,  1*  1  mini?  ofinff^rmRLi'^n  on  prr'hJ41ciriE:  and  (injiiohi^toric  Japan.  I'btf 
Ercai^i^t  niitive  archvuloifiil  of  ilie  old  Achoal  was  NinaLsa-wa,  who  dTijd  wcventl  ycirs 
ano.  oriiviiiK  iLrclixidUigi"^  vliQ  htvv  Furmvd  IhrGmrcIvti  on  EwopcHn  crMcal  oieihodi, 
lbs  riKHl  eminent  ia  Prafniior  5.  Tiubof. 
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Architecture,  The  Japanese  g-enius  touches  perfection  ii 
stnall  things.  No  other  nation  ever  understood  half  so  well  how  to 
make  a  cup,  a  tray,  even  a  kettle — a  thing  of  beauty,  how  to  trans- 
form a  litlle  knob  of  ivory  into  a  microcosm  of  quaint  humour, 
hnw  to  express  a  fugitive  thought  in  half-a-dozen  dashes  of  thi 
pencil.  The  massive,  the  spacious,  thu  grand,  is  less  congenial  to' 
dieir  menial  atlitude.  Hence  they  achieve  less  success  in  architec- 
ture than  in  the  other  arts.  The  prospect  of  a  Japanese  city  from 
a  height  is  monotonoUB.  Not  a  tower,  not  a  dome,  not  a  minaret, 
nothing  aspiring  heavenward,  save  in  rare  cases  a  paiiiteil  [lagoda 
nalf-hiddcn  amidsl  the  trees  which  it  barely  tops,- — nothing  but 
long,  low  lines  of  th.-ilcii  and  tiles,  even  the  Buddhist  temple  roofs 
being  but  moderately  raised  above  the  rest,  and  even  their  curves 
being  only  t|iiaint  and  graceful,  nowise  imposing.  It  was  a  true 
instinct  that  led    Professor  Motse  to  give  to  his  charming  mono- 
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gra.p«~»    on.  Japanese  architecLure  the  tille  of  ynfianesg  Homes,  the 

\nier«:»s(  of  Japanese  bLiildings  lying  less  in  the  buildings  themselves 

ihniit         in   the   neat   diimeslic   ways   cif  their  denizens,  and  in  the 

at\is>ilful  little  bits  of  omamtiiUlion  that  meet  one  al  every  lum, — 

'^^     ^labumle    metal    fastenings,    (he    carved    friezes   {ramma),    the 

*crE^^ns  both  sliding  and  folding,   the  curiously  ornamental  tiles, 

^   «3ainly  gardens  with  their  dwarfed  trees.     \Vtiat  is  true  ofthe 

owelling-hoiises  is  true  ofthe  Cernples-  also.     Nikko  and  Shiba  are 

g'otious,  fliftl  as  archilecttire  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  Europeans, 

'"^    inherit-nrs   of  the   Parihenon.   of  the   Doges'   Palace,  and  of 

^'sbury  Cathedral,  midvrsiand  the  word  architetture),  but  for  the 

^'slxirate    geometrical   figures,    the    bright    flowers   and    birds  and 

"*Hilous  beasts,  with  which  the  sculptor  and  painter  of  wood  has 

**  'avislily  adumed  thtm, 

J  he  oidinary  Japanese  house   is  a  light  frame-work  structure, 

*Otjse  thatcheti,  shingled,  or  tiled  roof,  very  heavy  in  prrtportion, 

IS  suppQried  on  stones  with  slightly  hollowed  tojis  resting  on  the 

surfiiQe  ofthe  soil.     There  is  no  foundation,  aa  that  word  is  under- 

*'Oo<l   by  our  architects.      The  house  stands  nil  the  ground,    not 

P'^^Iy  in  iL     Singularily  number  two  :  there  are  no  walls— at  least 

•**^  Continuous  walls.    The  side  of  the  house,  composed  at  night 

•*'    ^'ooden  sliding  doors  called  ama/lo,    is  slowed   away    in  boxes 

wuritig  the  day-lime.     In  summer,  evcrj'thing  is  thus  open  to  the 

""Iside  air.     In  winter,  semi-transparent  paper  slides,  called  shoji, 

'^Place    the    wocwlen    sliding    doors    during    the    day-time.       The 

'^^'^tns  are  divided  from  eath  other  by  opaque  paper  screens,  called 

/"swwiii  or  karakami,  which  run  in  grooves  at  the  lop  and  bottom. 

"y   taking  out  iht'ie  sliding  screens,  several  rooms  can  be  turned 

itrtr,  one.     The  floor  of  all  the   living-rooms  is  covered  with  thick 

wais,  made  of  rushes  and  fierfectly  fitted  together,  so  as  to  leave  no 

""tratices.     As  these  mats  are  always  of  the  same  size,^sis  feci  by 

wfw, — it  b  usual  to  compute  the  area  of  a  room  by  the  number 

*"  it*  tnats.     Thus  you  speak  of  a  six  mat  room,  a  tdn  tnal  room, 

'Ic    In  tfie  dwellings  ofthe  middle  classes,  rooms  of  eight,  of  six, 

i»ni)  of  four  and  a  half  mats  are  those  oftenest  met  with.     The 
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kitchen  ami  pnssa^  arc  noi.  mailud,  bm  have  a  wooden  floor, 
which  is  kept  brightly  polished.  But  the  passes  ait  few  io  n 
Jaiwiiese  house,  each  room  opening  as  a  rule  intn  the  others  cm 
cither  side. 

When  a  house  has  a  second  slorey,  this  generally  coders  but  a 
portion  of  the  groumt  IJ-xir.  Tlie  steps  leading  up  to  il  resembl*  a 
ladder  rather  tJiaii  a  staircase.  The  lieat  rooms  in  a  Jajianese 
house  are  almost  invariably  at  ihe  back,  where  also  is  the  garden  ; 
and  they  fiice  south,  so  as  In  escape  the  northern  hiaal  in  winter 
and  to  get  the  benefit  of  tltc  breeae  in  summer,  whiLh  then  always 
blows  from  the  south.  They  gcncrully  have  a  recess  or  nlcovifi, 
omameniod  with  a  jiainicd  or  written  scrtiH  {tati-Jtiono)  and  a  vase 
ofllowera.  Furniture  is  conspicuous  by  its  aljscncc-  Tliere  are 
no  tables,  no  chair*,  no  waah-Ii  and -stands,  no  pianoforte, — none 
of  all  those  thousand  and  one  things  which  we  cannot  rfo  without. 
The  neccssily  for  Ijcdstcads  is  obviated  by  ciuilts.  which  are 
brought  in  at  niglit  and  laid  down  wherever  may  happen  to  be 
most  convenient.  No  niahc^;ajiy  dining-table  is  r«iuircd  in  A 
family  m  here  each  incmljcr  is  served  separately  on  a  little  Eatiiuer 
Iraj',  Cupboards  are,  for  the  most  part,  ojicnings  in  die  wall, 
screened  in  by  small  paper  slides,- — not  separate,  movable  entities. 
Whatever  treasures  the  family  may  possess  are  mtslly  stowed  in 
an  adjacent  building,  known  in  die  local  English  dialetl  as  a 
"godown,"  that  is,  a  fire- proof  storehouse  with  waSk  of  mud  or 
clny.» 

These  details  will  probably  suggest  a  very  uncomfortable  stim! 
tvtal  ;  and  Jaiianese  bouses  are  supremely  uncomforlalile  to  ninety- 
nine  Kurofieans  out  of  a  hundred.  Kothinjf  to  sil  I'.n,  nothing:  but 
a  brazier  to  warm  oneself  by,  and  yet  abundant  danj^r  of  fire,  na 
solidity,  no  privacy,  the  deafening  clatter  twice  daily  of  the  opening 
and  shultini^  of  the  outer  wrnxleii  slides,  draughts  insiiiioiisly 
pouring   in   through   inmimeraMe  thinks  and  erannies,   darkness 


■  "Gwlown"  [  iiAinauacDj  g-tl-tuH 1  f.'d-.K"M\  !iBeii»  la  be  ^TeluKUdrTunil  word. 

w^ich  |i.utwt  first  inla  hfolay,  and  was  Ad.-,pt<j-l   Eh.'D.cc  Tnlu  Aslaric    Ejietktil.     €««  thaB  1 
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whenever  Iicavv  rain  makes  il  necessary  \o  sliul  up  one  or  more 
sitles  (tflhc  house, — lo  ihese  anj  various  oilier  enormities  Japanese 
hou-es  musi  plead  ^lilty.  Two  iliin^s,  chiefly,  ma.y  be  said  nn 
ihc  nlhcr  side.  First,  ihese  iimises  are  cheap,— an  essential  fioint 
in  a  poor  country-  Seccinillv,  liie  people  who  live  in  them  do  not 
sh;ire  mir  European  ideas  with  regard  If)  -comfort  and  discomiiirt. 
They  do  ncil  miss  tire-places  or  sloves,  never  having  realised  the 
(iiwsibility  iif  such  clalKirale  iirraTtgemcrtls  for  lieatinjj.  They  do 
ncil  mind  draughm,  lia\ing  been  inured  to  ihsm  l'n>m  infancy.  In 
liict  an  elderly  diplnmai,  who.  during  his  sojourn  in  a  Japanese 
hotel,  spent  well-nigh  his  whnlc  time  iji  the  vain  endeavour  to 
keep  doors  shut  and  chinks  patched  up,  used  to  exclaim  to  us, 
"  Mizis  Its  yaptinais  adorent  ks  touranls  tfair/"  I-urlhermore. 
llic  physicians  who  have  studied  Japanese  dwellinjf-houses  fmm 
the  iwinl  t'i"  vic'W  of  hygiene,  give  diem  a  clei^ii  bill  nf  hc.illh, 

{.caving  this  portion  of  the  suhject,  which  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
not  ijf  argument,  lei  us  enquire  into  the  origin  of  }a|Kinese  architcc- 
lurc,  which  ifi  a  matter  ff  research,  lla  origin  is  twofold.  The 
Japanese  Buddhial  temple  comes  from  India,  heing  a  modification 
of  die  Indian  original.  The  other  Japanese  styles  are  of  native 
yroivdi.  Shinto  lemple.,  Imjjerial  {Kibces,and  cummoncre'  dwell- 
ing-houses are  alike  developments  of  the  simple  hut  of  prehistoric 
times,  Pewoiis  interested  in  archasologiL-al  research  mav  like  lo 
hctr  wlial  Sir  Krnesi  Salow  has  to  say  on  the  lillle-knuwn  suhject 
of  primeval  Jajjanesc  architecture.     He  writes  as  follows*  : — 

■■  Jajancsc-  antii|uarians  tdl  us  thai  in  early  times,  before 
carjteniei «  tools  had  lieen  invented,  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
who  mliahilt-d  these  islands  were  coiistmcled  of  young  trees  with 
llic  baiL  on,  fastened  toi^lher  ivjili  rojxs  matle  of  the  rush  su^e 
{ScirJ>Ui  niiiri/imiis).  Or  jwrhajis  witli  the  lough  shoots  of  «islaria 
(Juji),  and  thatched  with  the  grass  called  iaya.  In  motk-ni 
buildings  the  uprights  of  a  house  stand  upon  large  stones  laid  on 


"Wc«iihJi»  from  a  papn  eniiOed  3%i  Sifnl"  Ttmfict  ef  la,  prinrcd  in  Vol,  II,  of  ihc 
"AtUiiie  TftBwmion!," 
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the  aurfiice  (if  the  earth  ;  but  this  precaution  against  decay  liEid  not 
occurred  to  the  ancients,  who  planted  the  uprights  in  tiules  diig  in 
lh«  ground. 

'•  The  ground  plan  of  the  hut  -was  oblon;;,  with  four  comer  up- 
righis,  and  one  in  ihc  middle  of  each  of  the  four  sides,  those  in 
the  sides  which  fLirmed  ihe  ends  being  long  enough  to  support 
the  ridge-jWe  Other  trees  were  fastened  horizciHally  from  comer 
to  corner,  one  set  near  the  ground,  <ine  near  the  top,  and  one  set 
on  the  top,  the  lalter  of  which  formed  what  wc  call  the  Avall-plates. 
Two  large  rafters,  whose  upper  ends  crossed  each  other,  u'ere  laid 
from  the  ivall-plates  to  the  heads  of  the  taller  uprighis.  The  ridge- 
pole  rested  in  the  fork  iormed  by  the  upper  ends  of  the  niftcre 
crossing  each  other.  Horizontal  poles  wer«  ihen  laid  along  each 
slope  of  the  roof,  one  pair  being  listened  close  up  to  the  exterior 
tingles  of  the  fork,  The  Tafiers  were  slender  poles  or  bamlxxw 
passed  over  the  ridge-pole  and  faslened  down  on  each  end  to  the 
wall-plates.  Next  followed  the  process  of  putting  on  the  thalcli. 
In  order  to  keep  this  in  its  place  two  trees  were  laid  along  the 
top,  resting  iu  the  forks,  and  across  these  two  trees  were  placed 
short  logs  at  equal  distances,  which,  being  fastened  to  the  poles  in 
the  exterior  angle  of  the  forks  by  ropes  [.lassed  through  the  thatch, 
bound  tlie  ridg^e  of  the  roof  fimily  together, 

"  The  walls  and  doors  were  constructed  of  rough  malting.  Ii  is 
evident  that  some  tool  must  have  been  used  to  cut  the  trees  to  the 
required  lenglh,  and  for  this  purpose  a  sharpened  stone  w'as 
probably  employed.  Such  stone  innjilements  have  been  found 
imbedded  in  fhe  earth  in  various  parts  of  Japan  in  company  with 
stone  arrow-heads  and  clubs.  Specimens  of  the  ancient  style  of 
building  may  even  yet  be  seen  in  remote  jtarts  of  the  country,  not 
perhaps  so  much  in  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry,  as  in  sheds 
erected  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose. 

"The  architecture  of  the  Shinto  temples  is  derived  from  Uie 
primeval  hut,  with  more  or  less  modification  in  proportion  to  the 
inlluenco  of  Buddhism  in  each  particular  caae.  Thoae  of  the 
purest  style  retain  die  thatched  roof,  olhers  are  covered  with  the 
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thick  shingling  colkil  /miuiAj-6uJii',  ^v]1ii^  utbcrs  hn\c  tilcJ  nnd  even 
copperej  roofs.  The  prujccimg  eiiiis  of  tlie  raflere  (called  cAlgi) 
haw  been  somewhat  lenglhened,  and  can-ed  more  or  less  elab- 
orately. At  the  new  temple  at  KutlaJi-zaka*  in  Yedo,  they  are 
shown  in  the  proper  piisilion,  priijeciinfr  from  the  inskle  of  the 
sliitigling;  bul  in  the  majorily  of  cajics  they  merely  consist  of  two 
piects  uf  wood  in  the  form  uf  the  letter  X.  which  pest  on  the  ridffe 
uf  the  r^>of  like  a  jiack-saJdle  tm  n  horse's  bick, — -to  make  use  of  a 
Jjpincst;  writer's  coni[Hirison.  The  logs  which  kept  the  two  trees 
laid  on  the  ridge  in  their  place  have  taken  the  form  of  short 
cylindincal  pieces  of  timber  tapering  towards  each  exlremity,  which 
have  lieen  compared  by  foreigners  to  cignrs.  In  Japanese  they  are 
calied  iiUivo-gf,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  pieces  of  dried 
bonito  soUl  under  the  name  of  kaisuo-bushi.  The  two  trees  laid 
aloT^{  the  roof  over  ilie  thatth  are  represented  by  a  single  beam, 
called /rrHia-ujiif.  or 'rwif-presser.'  Planking  lias  taken  llie  place 
of  ilie  mats  with  whicli  the  sides  of  the  building  were  nrigitially 
closed,  niid  the  entrance  is  closed  by  a  pair  of  folding  door^ 
taming,  not  on  hinges,  bul  on  what  are,  I  believe,  lechnically 
called  'journals.'  The  primeval  hut  had  no  flooring ;  but  we  find 
that  the  .ihrine  has  a  wooden  floor  raised  some  feet  alrovc  the 
ground,  which  arrangement  necessitates  a  sort  pf  balcony  all 
round,  and  a  (light  4)f  steps  up  to  the  enlrjince-  The  tronrifor- 
mation  is  completed  in  some  cases  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity 
of  ornamental  metal-work  in  b[a.ss." 

Tlic  same  authority's  accc-unt  of  (lie  [lalaces  of  early  da.ys  is  as 
follows  rf  "The  jialace  of  the  Japanese  sovereign  was  a  wooden 
hut,  with  its  pillars  planted  in  the  ground,  instead  of  being  erected 
u|>on  broad  flat  stones  as  in  inoLlem  tmildings.  The  «"htile  frame- 
work, consisting  of  posts,  beams,  rafters,  door-posts,  and  window- 
fnunes,  was  lied  together  with  cords  made  by  twisting  the  long 


'CotnoUMiIj-  lenftWH  ai  ihe  S^jtms/in  ■    See  MuhFay's  llimjluiili/if  ya/inw.  jthcdliion, 
p.  nj. 

tSta  an  elBboraix  paper  <in  Amiin!  yafaiuit   RiSaals.  in   Yul.   XI.  Fart  II.  uf  tbo 
■-Auatlc  TnrBnrifcnu." 
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flbrous  siems  of  climbing  plants,  such   ss   Pueraria  Ihunl^rginrKt 
(JASu)  and    Wistaria  sinensis  {/uji).      The   H<x>r  must  ha\-c  been 
low  down,  so  ihat  the  octnpanls  of  the  building,  as  thej*  squa.lled  | 
or  lay  on  their  mats,   were    exposed    to   the   stealthy   attacl^s   of^ 
vencimiius  snalies,  which  were  prulialilv  far  niore  mimenms  in  the 
earliest  ages,  when  the  cwiiitrv  waji  far  the  most  ])ait  iiiiciihiv,ited. 

than  at  the  presait  day There  seems  some  reason  to  think 

that  the  yuka,  here  translaleil  floor,  was  ori^nally  nolliing  but  a  | 
couch  which  ran  round  ihc  sides  of  the  but,  the  rest  oftbe  space' 
beint;  simply  a  imid-lloor,  -and  that   ihc   size   of  Ihe  coitch  was 
gradually    increased    unlil    il    occupied    the  whole  interior,     The' 
isfiers    projected    upward    Ijcj'ond    ihe    ridge-pole,    crossing    each 
Other,  as  is  seen  in  Ihe  rotifs  of  moilem  Shinto  itraplfs,-  xvheiher ; 
their  architecture  be  in  conformity  with  early  traditions  (in  which  { 
ca-W  all  the  rafters  are  so  crossed)  or  modified  iri  accordance  with 
more  advanced  princijiles  of  construction,  and  the  crossed  ralltrs 
retained  only  as  ornaments  ai  the  two  ends  of  thy  ridge.     The  roof| 
was  ihalched,  and  pcrhaj>s  had  a  gable  at  each  end,  with  a  h<  >lc  Hi ' 
allow  the  smoke  nfthe  woLKl-firc  lo  escape,  so  that  il  was  possible  i 
for  birds  flying  in  and  perching  on  the  beams  overhead,  in  defilej 
the  food,  or  ihc  fire  with  which  it  was  ciKiked." 

To  this   description   of  Sir  Ernest  Satow's,  it  should   lie  added] 
that    fences    were    in  use,  and  that  the  wooden  doors,  someltmeSH 
fastened  by  means  of  books,  resembleii  those  with  »hi(.h  we  are 
familiar  in    Kiirope   rather   than   the  alidinj^,  scrcendikc  doors  of  ^ 
modem  Japan.     The  windows   seem    to   have   been   mere  holes.  H 
Hiis.h-mattin^   and    rugs    consisting    of  skins    wem    occasionally 
brought  in  tosii  upon,  and  we  even  hear  once  or  twice  of  "silk 
rugs"  bein^  iwcd  for  the  same  purjKWC  by  the  noble  and  wealthy. 

Since    1870,    the  jajianese  have  begun    to  exchange  their  owrij 
mt'thoils  of  building  fur  what  is  locally  termed  "foreign  style," 
doubtless,   as  a   former  resident*   ha^j   wittily   ol>served,    l>ccau!W 
foreign  to  al!  known  styles  of  architecture.     This  "  foreign  style  "l 
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<s    indceil  iioi  one,   bin   tnuUifortn.      TJicre   is   ihe   rabbit-warren 
siyle,  exemplificil  in  the  slrecis  at  the  back  of  ilte  G'mia.  iii  Tokyo. 
rJiere  is  tlje  wmideH  sli.infv    rr    iialhing-mat-liiije  style,  of  wJiicli 
tl>e  CApiial  ufli-rs  a  w.cal[h  cl"  examples.     'I'ljerc  is  the  cniet-sUnd 
slyle.    so  strikingly   exemplified    in   the   new   Tokya  Prefcciiire. 
""e   Brot>dinsTia^aii   pigeon- house   style  is  re[)rcsenCeil  here  and 
iNere   holh   in  n.cKx!  ami   slcme.     Its    chief   feature    is    having    no 
^'indows,— at  least,  none  to  speak  of.     After  all,  these  things  are 
Japan's  misfonnnc,  not  her  fiiiill.     She  ilisaiveretl  Europe,  archi- 
tecturally speaking,  ai  tbc  nTMOs^  moment.      We  cannot  with  any 
K^^ce  blame  a  nation  whom  we  have  ourselves  misled.      If  Japan's 
lantern [inrary  cfforis  in  archileciiire  are  worse  even  than  ours,  it  is 
eliieily  iiecflusc  her  pople  have  less  money  if>  dispcuie  vf.     More- 
O'Wt,   Nalnre  heisclfoinlinLs  them  lo  the  flat  antl  the  little  : — ^ihree 
*'ore_w  are   a   danReroiLs   ex|"ierinienl    in    this   eartlitiuake-sliaketJ 
I-iii.l. 

™<>k«  TaDommandecl.     Jafi-tirte  Hmars.  \^■,-  Pruf.  E.  5.  Mur.«.— »!>"«(«■  Arc*itrc- 

*^'    'm    y-t/^n,    and    /'urtJitr    Jt'oltt    ,'1    ya/anerf    AreltitsctMrt,    by    Jdsi^iIl    Condor, 

"■'-KA..  primed  in  mo  ■■Tian*aciion>  of  iho  Koyal  Iniriiuie  o(  Uriiiih  Arqiiiiects," 

^*"7.     Ifc(h  th^fifo^o  .I'J-llior?  hflve  i1lu«liarL-il  t^eir  vcrV?  pTafu«-]y,  Prof.  Motif  ^vins 

^'^^^ailatioilk.    m>I    onL/  oT  archiE^clErral    iJcitasJ^    p'lnper,    but    »f  aII    Ihe    fitliiigs  and 

^^*^tic  arliclf:%  of  a  rniddEc'LEa*!;  Japanf-«i»  iLoaachuld.     Mr.  CiiTiiJ<;r   |£IVCf  drdwingc  of 

^"'t^ard  (aluw.~n<-  Fiudal  MasiieHi  if  )W.i,  by  T.  R,  H,   McClatchic,  in  Vol, 

''an  in.  o(  ihc  ''  Atiniie  TraDuciIunB.''    Tliii  is  n  full  deu^Tipiion  iS'Xne  snd«nl 

'*/►  br  DairnyGi'  res^dcnEci. — t-'orwhat  ihe  ducii»n  hate  x^  say  abrjut  jQjianotfr  tuWAu 

unilary  pc^iit  nF  view,  frte  Drs-  ^ymoiir  apd   l^el^.  in    Vol,     XVIT.   PjLrl  IT. .pp. 


ivk 


bvm. 
fell 


■  ■    vf  lh=  "  AitaiJi;  Tronjaiti.ini," —  'llicii;  stc  otlur  papcn  by  Mesirs  McClaicWIe, 
*^^n,  lEtd  Cnvlt^.  more   nr  k^s  cDii<:ernF'l  wiih  JjLpanu^e   art'DiiivcturF.  tLutiHred 


^-rmour.     Japanese  armour  might   serve  :^  ;i  lest  for  those 

•»*"jrs  who  love  Vi  desiani  im  the  unchanging  diaracier  of  the 

'■**l,      Uur  own  Middle  Ages  witnessed  revolutions  in  the  style 

"'^rmijuras  coinplele  as  any  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Paris 

"^iiirts    durint;    the    Insi    three    hnodred    veacs.        In   Japan,    on 

"^    tonimry,   from   the  beginoiTig  of  true  feudalism  in  the  livelfdi 

^""^wry  down  to  its  eitinction  in  1871,  there  was  scarcely  any 

uiar»)^,      The  older  sitetimens  are  rather  the   heller,  rather  the 

W  »rc  curaplcte ;   the  newer  are  often  rather  heavier,  ouin^  to  the 
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use  of  a  greater  number  of  plates  and  scales  ;  that  is  all.  It  is 
true  that  in  quite  old  limes  Japanese  armour  -was  still  imperfect 
Cloth  and  the  hides  of  animals  seem  to  have  been  the  materials 
then  employed.  But  met;il  armour  had  already  esl;iblished  itself 
in  general  use  by  the  eighth  cenlurj'  of  our  era.  The  weapons, 
too,  ilien  knowTi  were  ihe  same  as  a  millennium  later,  with  ihe 
exception  of  fire-arms,  which  hegati  tii  creep  in  during  the 
stxtecnlli  century  in  the  wake  of  inlercourae  wiih  the  early 
I'orluguesc-  adventurers.*  Those  who  aw  inlercsioJ  in  the  sulijeci, 
either  theoretically  or  as  purchasers  of  suit*  of  annour  brought 
to  ihtm  by  curio-vendors,  will  find  a  full  description  in  the  second 
pan  of  ConJcr's  History  of  Japanese  CaMume,  printed  in  Vol.  IX. 
Part  III.  of  the  ''Asiatic  Transac lions,"  They  can  there  read 
to  thtir  hearts'  content  about  corselets,  taces,  greaves,  matneltires, 
lirassans,  and  many  other  deep  mattere  not  known  to  the  viiljpir. 

Army.  Formany  centuries— say  from  A.D.  laoo  ui  1867 — 
"soldier"  and  "gentleman"  (siimnmi)  were  convertible  terms. 
The  Mikado  and  his  Court,  in  their  sacred  relrcal  at  Kyoto, 
were,  it  is  true,  removed  by  custom  from  aJl  particijation  in 
martial  deeds.  .\i  the  other  enil  or  Ihe  scale,  the  peasantry  were 
likewise  excluded.  But  fur  ilic  intermediate  claas — Uie  gemry 
—to  light  was  not  only  a  duty  but  a  pleasure,  in  A  state  of 
society  where  the  security  of  feudal  possessions  depended  on  the 
strong  arm  of  the  linron  himself  and  of  Iiia  trusty  lieges.  This 
was  the  order  of  things  down  in  A.D.  1600.  Thenceforward, 
ihoufjh  [leace  reigned  for  iwo  -.md  a  half  centuries  under  the 
vigorous  administration  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  all  die  military 
Ibrmii  of  an  elder  day  were  kept  up.  They  were  suddenly 
shi\'ered  into  atoms  at  the  begintiing  of  llie  present  Emi>eror's 
reign  (.^D.  1868).  when  military  ailvisers  were  called  in  from 
France,  the  continental  system  of  universal  conscription  was 
ititrodticed ,  and  Unitbrms  of  modem  cut  replaced  the  picturesque 


■  Compare  Arcicls  CHtilM  KuNDpnitKajLTlfi-H. 
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Ijui    cumbereome    trappings   of  ihe   old    Japanese    kiughl.       The 
Japaniese  soldier's  baptism  of  fire  was  in  tlie  siiiipresyion  of  the 
i^i^-uma  rt'liellion  in  1S77.     He  won  his  spurs  brilliantly  id  ihc 
^Thina   war  of  1654.-5,   (.umpclling   die  asionished   admiration  of 
_fiil  foreign  experts.     Specially  thorough  and  salisfactorj'  was  the 
tiisaiion  of  tiie  commissariat  deparlment,  which,  in  so  rigorous 
a  climate  and  so  poor  a  country,  Ix^re  the  brunt  of  the  under- 
taking.     As     the     ill-led,    imfed,    and    constitutionally    unwarlike 
Chinamen  niosilly   ran  away,  Japanese  pinck   scarcely    met   with 
full   opportunity   for  stiowlng  itself.      Nevertheless,  the  battle  of 
Ping)-ang  ort  the    15th   September.    1894,    the   subsetiuent    march 
Ihrough  Manchtjria,  and  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur  in  Novetubef 
of  the  same  year,  were  notable  esploiLs.     More  recently,  in   igoo, 
the  Japanese  contingent,  by  common  consent,  bore  away  the  paho 
from    the    allied    forces    which    relieved     Peking : — they    marclieil 
I   ^stest,  they  fought  best,  lliey  were  mos.t  amenable  to  Jisciplinc. 
X.hey  beha*ed  mcBt  humanely  towards  the  comjuered.     While  these 
2=*'agcs  1S1S3  through  the  ptcsji  in  ihe  summer  of  1904.  the  civilised 
^^■aiTiorsof  Japar\  are  again  busy  inscribing  glorious  deeds  on  tlie 
^zjoge  of  history,  fighting  for  ilie  first  time  against  a  European  foe. 
H  t  were  probably  no  exaggeration  to  asisert  that  Japan  now  disposes 
>f  ihe  best  army  in  the  world,  for  its  size.     This  fact— assuming  it 
:o  be  a  fact— is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Japanese  army  is 
^if   we    may    use    the    phrase)    anonymous.      No    world-famed 
^^pecialisl— no  Frederick,  no  Napoleon- — constructed  the  splendid 
^machine.     It  has  been  built  up  by  men  little  heard  of  beyond  a 
»Tarrow  circle, — a  few  French  employes,  afterwards  supplemented 
"^ly  a  few  Germans  and  one  or  two  Italians,  and  by  natives  pusses- 
-^^pd,  SO  far  as  wc  know,  of  neither  genius   nor  wide  experience. 
X^everthelKS,  some  good  fairy  has  presided  over  all  their  acts.     Of 
course  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  material  they  have  liad  lo  work 
«jpun  is  good, — a  fair  physique  ajid  a  morale  beyond  all  praise. 
the  men,  though  small  and  nowise  handsome,  being  sturdy  and 
intelligently    devoted,   while    the   officers  obey   Milton's    precept 

"Tdscwu  JcligtitsanJ  Uvg  laUorioiis  days." 
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ni>i  ilancini;  atuaniancc  fJti  "sociclj,"  or  dLv>T{Kiliiig  lime  anil 
cneruy  on  UHgless  games.  TTie  inicrgounc  between  oQicefs  and 
men  is  frank  and  intitaate, — a  result  of  that  seeming  contxatiiction 
ihliich  we  have  diocUH'sed  elsewhere,"  the  democntic  spirit  uhicli 
haa    al«a>s  i^eimcalnt  this  jfalenially  i^ovcmcd  emi'ire. 

The  puWished  slatislics  oftlie  furies  arc  IreHcveil  l>  \k  of  lildc 
\alue  at  any  lime,  liccause  the  [iutbnrili«  wisely  liec[j  precise 
details  nf  the  lig^liting  slrcn^h  and  more  lanicularly  of  the  pce- 
sihiiiiies  uf,  mobilisation  secrci.  Writing,  as  «e  do,  dtiriTig  the 
prdRTe*  of  a  war  wbich  strains  ail  ihe  iialion's  resources,  it  were 
even  more  idle  ihari  usual  to  attempt  to  gain  any  imstworthy 
infi-fmation  on  suth  mailera  of  hijfh  }»olicy.  When  ho^tililics 
wiih  RusMa  broke  ciul,  the  army  had  lor  several  years  pait  been 
undcTffcring  a  process  r>r  expansion,  in  be  completed— such  was  the 
generally  atcf[iied  statement^n  igii  ;  and  [)er:*ons  sup[>T;ied  to 
be  wcll-inf'.micd  held  that  on  tliL-  tompleiion  of  all  ihe  con- 
templa,ie<J  diangcs,  the  fiMlowing  figures  wmtld  be  appnwiitnately 
correct,  in  any  case  not  above  die  mark  : — 

Men  with  the  colours  (isl  lo  ^rd  year). .  . ,  150,000 

Kif^it  Rescr\-e  (41I1  lo  7lh  year) 1 50,000 

Second  Rcsene  (8th  If*  iilh  year) 150.000 

Tolil 450,000 

of  whom  belwcen  S.ooo  and  9,000  officers,  admitted  partly 
ccimpclilion,  partly  after  graduation  al  aiiv  of  the  middle  schools. 
Kxdusivc  of  itic  Imperial  Guard,  there  W)>uld  lie  twelve  divisions 
with  hcadnjuarterB  at  T6kyo,  Sendai,  Nagfiya,  Osaka,  Hirushiinn, 
KiLmainoid,  Sappcrru,  Hirosaki.  Katiazawa,  Kukuchij-ama,  Maru- 
game.  ami  Kokura.  Three  brigades— say  7,500  meii^are  detach- 
ed for  service  la  Formosa.  The  ca^-al^y  lias  always  beoi  the 
weakest  branch  of  the  Japanese  army,  owing  to  the  aljscnce  of  good 
hones  ;  reilher  does  the  build  of  llie  average  Japanese  retkd  to  make 
him  a  graceful  rider     As  at  present  fixed,  there  is  one  regiment 


■  In  ill*  Ani^la.nn  PW-miiaM.  KnRLrrv.  bid  Epccitnciil. 
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(three  squadrons)  nf  ca.\a!ry  per  division, — eventual  total,  39 
x]uadroits, — besides  two  iiidct>t;ndenl  bngades'  fjmsbably  11  a<l- 
<lili<in.il  si]uatircjiis)  in  iin^cess  -ji*  Ibrmation,  ivLili  headijuarters  at 
Toky.i.  The  arlilltrv  <lieid)  consists  of  six  batteris  per  division 
anil  iwn  independctit  artilJerv  brigades  (pnribably  11  additional 
tiatlcrics)  in  prutess  of  llirmaiion,  with  headqiiartens  at  'I'l-ky^. 
Both  anillerj'  and  infiinlr^  are  amied  with  new  weapons, — llie 
fimucr  wiili  die  •'  Aris'aka  "  gijn.  of  which  large  nitmlwts  have  litt'ii 
m.idc  ill  France  and  (jemiaiiy  and  Niinic  in  J.ipan,  the  latter  willi 
■wImi  is  called  the  "  jalh  year  "  rifle.*  This  weapon  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  "  Muraja"  rifle.  Ii'i  chief  distinctive  lealure  is  that  five 
canhdges  are  loaded  sitnullaneoiisly  in  a  dip. 

The  ptogramme  here  hriefl,y  summarised  includes  the  cs[)cndi- 
tuie  of  vast  sums  on  tlie  conslruclion  of  forts,  barracks,  and 
aisenals.  Quantities  of  lire-arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  arc 
manuliict tired  al  Tokyo  and  Osaka.  Japanese  uniforms  ft'Ilow 
Eurojiean  models  in  all  essentials,  except  for  ihe  use  of  straw 
sandals  on  active  sefvice  instead  of  boots,  which  the  men  dislike. 

In  actordance  wilh  Kuropcan  precedents,  the  EmjienDr  has 
assumed  the  suprcnie  cornmand.  During  the  first  China  war,  two 
of  llic  Princes,  his  kinsmen,  actually  commanded  in  llic  field  ; 
others  are  now  .•;er\ing  both  w.nth  the  army  and  with  the  navy. 
This  steeping  of  the  reigning  liiniily  in  mililariKm  appearcil  quite 
revolutionary  at  the  pcriotl  when  it  was  first  deciiled  on.  As  late 
as  1KS7,  when  Hcrr  von  Mohl.  a  high  Prussian  oflitiai,  came  over 
vn  help  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Court  on  German  Hives,  even  a 
step  apparentiv  si.j  natural  as  the  apfwinlnicnt  of  aides-de-t.Tmp  to 
His  Imperial  .Majeslv  met  with  stout  opposition.  Fur  the  ohi 
Court  hfe  of  japan,  its  ptrsonnel.  ils  ceremonial,  and  at!  its  habits, 
were  based  on  those  of  China,  where,  as  la  well-known,  the  soldiery 
Iiave  ever  been  ref^ded  as  a  sort  of  [ariah  ulass,— desjeradoes, 
nc'er-do-weels,    ranking  nowhere  because  leading  a  lift;   deemed 

*  Sd  dllHt  from  tlw  jotli  jrtar  of  tbe  iJi:ijt  p^thmJ,  tlut  i«,  1SQ7  i^ec  Article  «n  I^mk], 
Aruaki  an<l  Mnr?n  Ar«  Hiv  namt-i  of  jAamnTK  ti^ctjif,  who  invenwcj  <he  wapum  caIW 
sflvr  rhun-     Th*  Mlinita  ride,  how  super^edLwl,  JiIcFt  frum  iB^j. 
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barbarous  and  degrading,  fellows  in  fact  whom  it  would  be  desecra-l 
tion  to  plac«  near  the  person  of  the  heav-en-descended  monafch. ' 
Tine,  the  Daiinyos  and  &iniurai,  wiih  the  Shogun  at  their  tiesd.j 
were,  or  had  been,  fig^hting  men :  ~  that  was  an  element  oTi 
cunlradiction  in  the  structure  of  Japanese  society,  which  did  not] 
exist  in  China.  But  though  ihe  DaimjOs  and  Samum  stood] 
high  in  their  own  eslimalion  and  practically  lorded  it  over  the' 
land,  they  never  rose  lo  social  equaljly  with  the  nie;uiesl  hanger- 
on  of  the  Mikado's  Court;  and  if  any  of  there  obtained  office 
there,  it  was  ina  civil  capacily.  IIow  limes  have  changed,  and, 
how  swiftly  I 

To  return  from  this  digression,  the  men  of  the  Japanese  army, 
as  already   incidentally    remarked,    are    raised    by   conscription. 
When  the  system  was  first  introduced,  numerous  exceptions  -were! 
allowed ;    but    now    the   application    of  the    law    is   stringent,    nol 
excuse  other  than  physical  unfitness  being  entertained.     The  limit] 
of  height  is  s  Japanese  fl.i  that  is,  about  4  h.   11^  in.  English;] 
the  age  for  entering  is  twenty.      Every  male  between  the  ages 
Seventeen  and   forty   Iwlongs  ipso  facia  to  the   "national   army"! 
{Landilartn),  and  is  liable  lo  be  called  oat  in  case  of  emergency.) 
Tliis   "'national   amiy "    therefore    includes,   in   addition    (o    the 
iinlrairied  mass,    that  large  body  of  men  who  ha\'e  passed  out  of 
the  Second  Reserve  fully  trained,  H 

The  new-comer  unay  smile  to  behold  two  or  three  Jafianese 
soldiers  strolling  along  hand  in  hand,  as  if  they  were  Dresden 
shepherdesses.  What  would  he  say  during  a  campaign  to  se^M 
privale  soldiers  on  Ihe  march,  or  even  during  a  pause  in  actual 
baulc,  take  fans  out  of  their  gaiters  and  fen  themselves?  EiM 
after  all,  why  not^  There  is  no  effeminacy  here,  only  comm 
sense, ^-and  coolness  in  Iwih  meanings  of  the  terra. 

It  is  extraordinary  into  what  minmia;  the  Government  has 
in  tts  detcnninuiion  to  foster  the  military  spirit  and  raise  the  arm; 
to  the  highest  jtoint  of  perfection.     Even  liooks  of  war-songs  hav 
been  officially  composed  and  included  in  the  course  of  instruction. 
The  rcsultj  it  must  be  confessed,  has  not  been  the  protluction  of 
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poems  of  any  verj"  high  order  of  meril,  V\  lial  cannot  fail  to  elicit 
our  a-dmiralion  is  ihe  manner  in  which  the  compuny  drill  imixased 
on  all  government  schools  and  adopted  in  most  private  school* 
a*  well,  has  been  resj)onded  to  hy  the  scholarB.  Even  little  init«i 
of  t>oys  bear  the  flag  Stoutly,  march  miles  in  ihe  blazing  Sun, 
and  altogelher  carry  themselves  so  as  to  show  thai  an  enemy 
Wcmptiwg  In  land  on  ihese  shores  must  cowni,  not  only  with 
evftry  able-bodied  man.  but  ivilh  every  child  throughout  the 
empire. 


Ajt.      The  beginning;s  of  Japanese  an,  as  of  almost  all  things 
Japanese  excepting  cleanliness,   can  be  liuced  to  China'  through 
Korea.     Even  after  Japanese  art  had  slarled  on  its  independent 
career,  it  refreshed  its  inspiration   from  time  to  time  hy  a  careful 
study  and  imitation  of  Chinese  models;  and  Chinese  masterpieces 
siill    occupy   in   the  stimate   of  Japanese   connoisseurs  a   place 
only  hesitatingly  allowed  to  the  best  native  works.     Even  Chinese 
subjects  preponderate  in  the  classical  schools  of  Japan.      Speaking- 
of  Ihe  productions  of  the  classical  Japanese  painters,  Dr.  Andereon 
wys  :     "k  may  saftly  lie  asserted  ihai  not  one  in  twenty  of  the 
I^tiductions  of  these  painters,  who  to  the  present   day   are   con- 
sidered lo  rcprcs-t'rit  the  Iriie  genius  of  Jiipancse  art,,  was  inspired 
^'  the  works  of  nature  as  seen  in  iheir  own  beiuliful  country." 
Wliatever  Indian,   rersian,  or  Greek  strain  may   be   (.letected  in 
Jijian  came  through  Korea  and  China  in  the  wake  of  Buddhism, 
anJ  is  accordingly  far  less  marked — if  marked  at  all  — in  genuinely 
"^livc  Japanese   paintings   and    can'in^   llian   in    those    archaic 
"inains  which,  though  often   inaccurately  spoken  of  as  Japanese, 
w«B  really  the  handiwork  of  Korean  or  Chinese  ilrtists  or  of  their 
i^meiliite  pupils. 

The  most  ancient  painting-  now  existing-  in  Japan  is  a  Buddhist 
""iral  decoration  in  the  temple  of  Horyuji  near  Nara,  believed 
•"  llaie  from  A.D.  607  and  10  be  the  work  of  a  Kottan  priesL 
•<"  more  than  two  centuries  longer,  art  remained  chiefly  in 
Kofean  and  Chinese  priestly  hands.      The  first   native  painter  of 
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eminence  was  Kose-no-Kamoka,  a  Couri  noble  who  flimrishcd 
from  about  A.D.  850  to  S80,  but  scarcely  any  of  whoee  ™t 
remain.  Thai  the  art  of  painting,  especially  on  screens,  wi 
assiduously  cultivalcd  at  llie  Japanese  U>un  during  the  ninth  anil 
icnth  centuries,  is  proved  by  nuioerous  refcrenceJi  in  lilcralurgi 
Bui  it  was  nr>t  till  about  the  year  1000  thai  ihe  I'ama/ii  Ryfi  (Vii, 
"Japanost;  S«.'hi.iol"),  ilie  first  couceniing  which  wt-  liavi;  much 
positive  knowledge,  was  esiahlislied  by  an  artist  named  Motnmit 
Tliis  school  coiilaiiieJ  wilhuj  itself  ihe  seetl  of  most  of  the  fees 
lia.rilies  that  have  characterised  Japanest  art  tvw  since,  wil 
its  neglect  of  pjerspeclive.  its  impossible  mountains,  its  qualn 
dissection  of  rcollcss  nitcrioTs,  its  spirited  Iturlesijues  of  solemn' 
processions,  wherelu  fro'^,  itiaccts.  or  liobgohlins  take  tlie  placfr 
uf  men.  In  ihe  ihirteemh  century'  this  school  assumed  the  naiiia 
of  ihe  'I'iisa  Ryu.  and  conlinctl  itself  tlicncefonvnrd  more  anil  naorw 
to  elassicil  subjects.  Its  former  huniortms  strain  bad  licen  c-aughj 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  liy  Tola  SojO,  a  rollicltiriR  prie 
who,  about  A.D.  1160,  distinguished  himself  by  drawings  coar 
in  both  senses  of  the  word,  but  full  of  vt:r\c  and  drollery.  The 
are  the  so>«alled  Toba-e.  Toha  Sojo  foutnied  a  school.  To  foutul 
a  school  Has  ih-  rigucur  in  Old  Japan,  where  ori^finality  was 
little  underslOL'd  that  it  "iU  supposed  that  any  eminent  ma 
descemlants  or  pupils,  to  the  twentieth  {^neration,  ought  to 
able  to  do  the  same  si>ri  of  work  as  their  ancestor  had  d(. 
But  none  of  the  jo\iai  nblxil's  fblltrwera  are  worthy  of  menlic 
alongside  of  him. 

The  tifteenili  cenuiry  witnessed  a  [lowefful  renaissance  of 
Chinese  indueiice,  and  was  the  most  g'lorious  peiiod  of  Japanese 
painting.  It  is  a  stranjje  coincidence  that  Italian  paiiilin;,'  shutdd 
then  also  have  l»cen  at  its  /enith.  But  it  is  apparendy  a  coir 
ilentre  only,  there  being  no  fact  to  warrant  us  in  assumin);  an| 
inlluencc  of  the  one  on  die  ullier.  7*he  most  famous  name 
are  those  of  the  Buddhist  priests  C'ho  Densu  and  josetsu.  Ch 
Densu,  the  Fra  Angelico  of  Jattan,  reatricied  himself  to  religio 
subjects,  while  Josetsu   paint  ;tl   lajitlscajxa,    figures,   liowers,    and 
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Hris.  Ikitli  these  grc-at  .irlisis  ilieO  early  in  llie  ceiiliiry.  Tlity 
were  succeciled  by  Miisuimliu.  ilie  l>esi  |Jaii)ler  of  llie  Tcisa  School, 
and  by  Sesshii,  Shflbun,  and  Kan6  Masanohu,  ail  of  whom  were 
fiiimders  of  indeiTciiilent  sdirniN.  The  linil  Kanfl's  wn,  Kano 
Moionoliu,  was  tnurc  etninenl  than  liis  faiher.  Ho  handed  Uowii 
the  tratlilion  lo  hb  own  Sods  and  grandsons,  and  the  Kano  school 
continues  lu  l)e,  evert  at  ihe  present  day.  the  chief  stronjiEuiId  nf 
(hssidsm  in  Japati.  By  "datisitism  *'  we  mean  partly  a  peculiar 
irelini<]ue.  partly  an  adherenoe  to  Chinese  meihods,  in"KJels,  and 
subjects,  such  is  portraits  of  Chintw  saj^t's  and  deIin.ealions  of 
Chifiesc  ianilMcaperi,  which  arc  reprefientcd ,  of  aiurw:,  not  from 
•""hiie  but  at  scLond-hand. 

The  synthetic  power,   iho  ijiiiei  harmonious  colouring,  and  the 

•fx  vifrorous  touch  of  these  Japanese  "oliJ  masters"  have  jtistly 

waietl  ihc  admiration  of  succeeding  g^neialions  of  their  counlrj*- 

'"^l-     But    die    circle    of  ideas  within    which    the    SesshQ;!,     (he 

^3biins,  tlie  KariOs,   and   the    other  classical   Japanese  painters 

"•"Ve,  is  too  narrow   and   peculiar  fiir   their   prmluctions   to   be 

^''^r     likely     to    .^in    much     hold    on    the    esteem     of    Europe. 

tiiroijcim  colieclors — such  men  as  Gonse,  for  instance — have  been 

'■^ked  Jortvn  on  by  certain  enthusiasts  in  Japan  fur  the  preference 

^■"^--'Ij  they  evince  (or  Hokusai   and   the  modem   Popular  -School 

ii'tj^^.g  Jiyii)  generally.      It    is    very    bold    of  us  to  venture  to 

'"press  an  opinion  on   such   a   matter;    but   we    think    that  the 

'''^'•Hcl  which  led  Gonae  and  others  lo  Hokusai  led  ihcm  aright, — 

^^     Japanese  art  was  itself  led  to   llokusai  by  a  legitimate  and 

"""^t  fortunate-  process  of  development,  that  it  was  led  out  of  ttie 

'"*«;   atmosphere  of  academical  conventionality  into  the  fresh  air 

<i  lieavcn- 

'^o  say  Uiis  is  not  necessarily  lo  deny  to  the  nld  itiasters 
'^P^riority  of  anodier  oider.  Cho  Densu  manifists  a  spirituality. 
'***H&  a  genius  fur  ideali-iing  Chinese  scenes,  Kano  Tan-yu  a 
|wiV(»j  ify  evoke  beauty  out  of  a  few  chaotic  blotches,  all  these 
*"'*  scnres  of  tlieir  followers  a  certain  aristocratic  distinction,  to 
^''^•^h  the  mcirhers   of  ihc    Popular   ^iclwHil    can   lay    no  claim. 


so 
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GmiU   tlic    i^le'dls   of  old    J^pxri,    granc    buddhism   and  Chinese , 
conventions,  a.nd  you  must  grant  the  claims   of  Ihe   wurshippera 
of  the  old  maslers.     But  the  world  does  not  gratii  these  things.' 
Chinese  history  aiid  cunvenlinns,  even  Buddhism  ilseif,  lie  outride 
the  main  current  or  the  world's  development,  whereas  the  motives  | 
and  manner  >if  tlie  Popular  School  appeal  to  all  limes  and  places, , 
Hence,  iheivurld  Iwing  large  and  Jajian  IcinjriiTnali,  and  inlhience 
on  civilisation  in  gcncml  l>eing  moie  important  than  an  isolated 
perfection  incapable  of  transformation    or    assimilation,   there  can 
be  little  doubt  thai  the  Popular  School  will  retain  its  exceptional 
place  in  Euroftcan  favour.  ^| 

The  licginniny  of  ihe  movement  may  be  traced  as  far  tiaclc  as 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  certury  in  the  Jfiefson  of  Iwasa  Matahei. 
originally  a  ptipil  of  the  Tos3  school  and  originator  of  the  droll  fl 
sketches  known  a^  0[si<-e.     But   a   whole   century   elapseil  Ijeforc 
Hishigawa  Moronobu  began  lu  devote  himself  to  the  illuslration 
of  Ixxtks  in  colours  and  in  popular  realistic  style.     Theii,  towards  ■ 
the  close  of  llic  ciL,'hteen[h  cenliirvi  came   Okyo,    the  founder  of 
the  style  known  as  the  SJiiJo  Hyu,  from  llic  street  in  Kjolo  -where 
the  master  resided.     Okyo  made  a  genuine  effort  to  copy  nature^  ^| 
instead  of  only  Lalking  abrmi.  doing  so,  as  had  been  the  habit  of  the 
older   schools.     His  aslonisliingly  correct  reprcsenlations  of  fowls 
and  fishes,  his    pupil    Soson's  portrailures  of  monkeys,  and  Other 
slrikinir  trinmphy  of  delail  were  the  result.     But  none  of  the  mem- 
bera  of  Okyo's  school   succeeded   in   disomlnrrassing   diemsclves 
a!to)^ther  from  (he  immemorial  convcntionaliiics    of  diciir  nation,, 
when  combining  various  details  into  a  larger  comrn-jsidon.    'rheirl 
naturalism,  however,  g-ave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  popularisa-i 
lion  of  art.     A  whole  cloud  of  artisan-artiiis  arose, — no  longer  tliej 
representatives  of  privileged  ancient  families,  hut  commoners  who  ■ 
drew  pictures  of  the  life  around  them  to  suit  the  genuine  taste  of  ■ 
the  public  of  their  own  time  and  class,     An  was  relcaaed  from  its 
mcdiarval  Chiiieise    swaddling-clothes,  and  allowed  to  cnix  in  the 
Bocieiy  of  living  men  and  women.     And  what  a  quaint,  picltirciique 
society  it  was,— that  of  the  lime,  say,  between  1750  and  1850, — the 
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'OW  Japan"  which    all    now    know  and   appredale,  because  Uie 

orks  of  (lie  Artisan  KcIilk)!  Iia.ve  carrieiJ  its  lame  round  the  world  ! 

The  king  of  ilie  artisan  workers  u-as  he  whom  we  call  Hokasai, 

"■bough  his  real  original   name   was   Nakajima  Telsujirn,  and  bis 

j*seutlonyms  were  legion.     During  the  course  of  an  unusually  long 

life  (1760-1849),  this  man,  whose  only  possessions  were  his  hrush 

SLzid   liis    palette,   poured  forth  a  continuous  stream  of  novel  and 

■v^yrous  creations  in    ihe    fomi    of  illustrations    lo  books  and  of 

^k; I xirate  coloured  sheets, — illustrations  and  sheets  whicli  included, 

ats  Anderson  justly  says,  "  the  whole  range  of  Japanese  art-inotives, 

s**^dics  of  history,  diaina.,  and  novel,   incidenia   in   the   daily  life 

<z»f    his    own    class,    realisations    of  familiar  objects  of  animal  and 

^regetaWe  life,  wonderful  suggestions  of  the  scenery  of  his  beloved 

~^^edo  ami  its  stirraundinijs,  and  ii  hundred  other  inspiralioris  dial 

^Mi'ould    re(|uire  a  volume  to  describe."     Contemporary  workers  in 

'K-lie   art  of  coloitr-pcinling    were    Toyokuni,   Kunisada,  ShigGnobu, 

;Hiroshige,  and  others  in  plenty.     Then,  in  1853,  four  year^  after 

~K-lokusai's   death,   came   Cu'tumodore    Perry,    the   mere  threat  of 

•^nhoec  cannon  shivcrcil  the  old  civilisalton  of  japan  into  fragments, 

Japanese  an   perished.     Kyosai,   who  survived  till   1889.  was  its 

;Kasi  genuine  tcprescntaiivc  in  an  uncongenial  a^e.     His  favourite 

^subjects  liai!  a  cerlatn  grim  appropriateness  :— ihey  were  ghosts  and 

skeletons.     Charity  compels  us  to  draw  a  \'ci!  over  the  produciions 

^nfiuany  so-called   painters,  which,  daring  the  last  iwo  detadca, 

^lave  encmnbcred  the  sho]>-windows  of  Tokyo  and  disfigured  the 

-fc^alis  of  exhibitions  got  up  in  imitation  of  European  usage.     They 

^3ceni  to  be  manufactured  hy  the  gross.     If  not  worth  much,  there 

^ire  ai  lea^i  plenty  of  them.      Meanwhile,  here  and   there,  a  lover  of 

*iie  national  traditions  still  goes  on  painting  the  old  subjects  nearly 

in  the  old  way. 

Japanese  art  is  distinguished  hy  directnc&s,  lacility,  and  strength 
■of  line,  a  sort  of  bold  dash  due  probably  to  the  hahit  of  writing  and 
drawing  from  the  elbow,  not  from  the  wrist.  This,  so  to  say, 
tit^dixgrjpkic  quality  is  what  gives  a  thami  to  the  merest  rough 
3^IianC5«  skcii:li,      II    has    been    well  remarked  that  tf  a  Ja[}anese 
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artist's  work  be  t-arried  no  Turthoreven  than  the  nutlines,  you  will 
still  hav-esomtthiiig  worthy  of  being  hung  on  your  wall  or  inserted 
in  your  album.  Japanese  art  disregards  the  laws  cif  jiersjiective 
and  of  light  and  shadow.  Tliougli  sometimes  &ultlessly  accurate 
in  natural  details,  it  scorns  to  be  lied  down  to  such  accuracj'  as 
an  ever-binding  rule.  Even,  in  tlie  same  picture — -sav,  one  of 
liird  piirthed  mi  a  tree— you  may  havo  the  bird  exact  in  every 
detnil,  the  tree  a  sort  of  conventional  shorthand  symbol.  Or  you 
may  have  a  bamlwua  which  is  perfeclioii,  hut  part  of  it  blurred  by 
an  artificial  atnujspherc  which  no  nieteorok>gical  eccentricity  could 
place  where  the  [fainter  lias  placet!  it :  or  else  two  sea^coasts  one 
alxive  another,— each  beautiful  and  poetical,  only  how  \n  the  world 
could  ihey  have  got  Into  such  a  relative  position.'  The  Jajiancsc 
artist  does  not  trouble  his  head  about  such  matters.  He  is,  in  his 
limited  way,  a  [jf>ct,  not  a  photographer.  Otir  [)ainleni  of  the 
impressionist  fichool  undertake  less  to  paint  actual  scenes  thaii  to 
render  their  own  feelings  in  presence  of  such  scenes.  The 
Japanese  artist  goes  a  step  further:  he  fiaints  tlie  feehnfrs  evoked 
by  the  memory  of  the  scenes,  the  feelings  when  one  ia  IkIwcoi 
waking-  and  dreaming.  He  is  altogether  an  idealist,  and  ilils  at 
both  ends  oF  the  scale,  the  beautiful  and  the  grotesque.  Were  he 
able  to  work  on  a  large  can^'iis,  a  very  great  ideal  art  mig-ht  ha^'e 
heen  the  result.  Eul  in  art,  as  in  literature,  his  nation  seems 
lacking  in  the  genius,  ihc  breadth  of  view,  necessary  for  making 
j^rand  combinations.  It  slops  at  the  small,  the  pretty,  the  isolated, 
the  vignette.  Hence  the  admirable  adaptability  of  Jajiaiiesc  art  to 
decorative  purposes.  In  decoration,  too,  stime  of  its  more  ohvioua 
defects  retire  into  the  background.  Who  would  look  on  tlie  side 
ofa  teapot  for  a  rigid  ubscrvanci;  of  pcrapcciive?  Slill  less  in 
miniature  ivory  cariing;s  such  as  the  turlsuivs,  m  the  ornaments  of 
sword-guards,  the  bas-reliefe  on  bronze  vases,  and  the  patterns  in 
jiicccs  {and  man)'  of  ihcin  are  nii^tcrpieces)  of  cmbnDidcry.  ,\s 
decoration  (or  small  surfaces,  Japanese  art  has  already  begun  to 
contpier  the  world.  In  the  days  before  Jafianese  idea;;  Ijccanne 
known  to  I'lurope,  people   there   used    to  consider  it  essential  \a 
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li£L\~e  llic  |iiillcrns  <>n  plAle»,  cushions,  and  »hat  not,  arraiigeJ  v^itli 
g-e«-»nielrical  accuracy.  If  on  the  right  hand  there  was  a  Cupid 
iooking  It)  the  left,  ihcn  on  the  left  hanJ  llicrc  itiiLst  be  a  Cupid 
of  ^xaeily  ihe  same  size  looking  to  thi;  righl,  and  the  chief  feature 
of"  t>ne  design  was  invariably  in  the  e-iracl  centre.  The  Japanese 
art  it>an-ar(isis  have  shown  us  thai  this  mechanical  symmetry  iloci 
fBot  make  for  beaulv'.  Tlii;v  have  taught  us  tlie  cliann  ofirregular- 
'*>"  :  and  if  the  WMrkl  mwc  iht-m  but  ibis  one  lesson,  Japan  may 
>'^t   tje  proud  uf  what  slie  has  accr.m])h.shetl. 

Tlicre    exists,    it    is    tnie,    nowadays   a   *mall    bantl  of  foreign 

CX^thusiasts.  ivho  deny  that  die  art  of  Japan  is  thus  limilw!  in  its 

strofKi,  and  decorative  rather  than  representative.     Having  studied 

i'    \*'ith  greiler  zeal  and  profit  Chan  they  ha^e  studied  Ktiroiiean  art, 

"*^>*  go  !Hi  far  as  to  put  Jajianii^e  art  on  a  level  widi  that  of  Greece 

••"•(J     Jlaiy.     These   enihiiaiasts  have  perfonned  and  are  still  ptr- 

'Arming  a   uiefol  function.     They  are  disseminating  a  knowledge 

<**"  Ja|)aiic>c  art  abrmd,  disseminating  it,  too,  iu  Japan  itself,  where 

"    had  been  suffered  to  fidt  into  neglect.     But  their  cult  of  Japanese 

^"^    partates  of  the   nature   of  a    religious   failh,    and    like  other 

""^   'Ki'-'nisis.  they  are  apt  lu  1:k;  delicient  in  the  sense  of  humour, 

*  *^^y  a.ie    inucli    too    much    in  earnest  ever  to  smile  about  such 

'*^*~i":»us  niiiiters.     For  instance,  tme  ardent  admirer  of  Japonism  in 

^*^   informs  the  public  that  the  late  painter  KyOsai  "  was  [lerhaps  llie 

^•"^ati^st  limner  cjf  crows  that  Japan,  nay  the  whole  world,  has  pro- 

'**^tr<l.''      Does  this  not  ruinird   you  of  ihe  artist  in  whose  epitaph 

**■   >*aii  recorded  that  he  w;w  "  the  Raphael  of  cats.-' "     The  Japanese 

**^   UtKloubtedly  Raphaels  wf  fishra,  and  insects,  and  flowers,  and 

™*»l^K>o-slcn)s  swayitig-  in  the  breeze;    and    they    have   given    us 

^■"^ritiing   fragments   of  idealised  scenery.     Bui  iliey  have  ne^'er 

*^*^Cecde(l  in  adcrjualely  IrAnsferring  to  canvas  '^'ihe  human  form 

"*^»ne ;  "  ihey  have  never  made  grand  historical  scenes  live  aga.in 

''*^'>re  the  eyes  ofpwjterily  ;  they  have  never,  like  the  early  Ilalian 

*^^^*siere.    drawn   away   men's   beans   from  earth  to  heaven  in  an 

^'^lasy  of  adoration.      In  a  w-ird,  Japanese  an,  as  Mr,  Alfred  East 

^^isely  said,  when  lecturing  nn  the  subject  in  TOkvo.  is  "great  iti 

**>all  things,  but  small  in  great  things.'' 
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Some  of  ihe  anecdotes  about  Japanese  artistic  notabilities  ring 
cunouslj-  familiar  to  Western  ears.  TIius,  there  is  the  atdry  of  the 
painter  Kanaoka,  whose  horees  were  so  lire-like  that  at  night, 
quitting  the  screen  which  ihcy  atjomed,  they  tmtted  off  into  a 
neighbouring  garden  and  muncheil  the  shmbs,  till  Hcime  ingenious 
person  hit  on  the  plan  of  adding  a  rope  to  the  picture  in  order  lo 
tether  these  lively  steeds.  The  cats  of  another  artast  actually 
caught  live  rats,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  priests  inhabiting  a 
temple  ififested  by  lliose  vermin,  in  a  third  tale  it  was  painted 
rats  thai  started  into  life,  and  scampered  off  when  the  recior  of  the 
tem|"ile  came  to  see  what  was  the  rnatter.  We  seem  to  hear  an 
echooftlie  stories  lold  of  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasios.*  It  is,  by  the 
way,  somewhat  odd  that  horses  and  cats  should  have  lieen  seieeled 
by  the  anecdote-mcngers ;  tor  it  is  precisely  in  the  portraiture  of 
ijuadrupeds  that  Japanese  art  fails  tnost  ci ins]>icuously  to  express 
anatomical  truth.  Did  ihey  tell  irs  of  painled  carp  or  golJ-fisli 
swimming  away,  or  of  painted  mantises  biting,  we  should  pt-rhaijs 
lend  a  more  willing  car. 

Japanese  art-motives  form  a  fascinating  study,  which  (he  visitor 
to  Japan  and  the  stay-at-home  collector  may  alike  master  little  by 
ItltJe  on  every  scroll,  coloured  print,  picture-book,  nelsiike,  swoni- 
hilt  that  lie  bargains  for,  even  on  penny  fans  and  twopenny 
towels ;  for  in  the  Japanese  view  of  life  the  triiest  articles  of  daily 
use  should,  if  passible,  rejoice  the  eye  and  feed  the  mind.  Odds 
and  ends  are  nol  combined  merely  because  they  will  lix)k  pretty, 
as  in  the  handiwork  of  our  own  modem  decorators.  Tlie  art- 
motives  all  have  a  rationale,  either  in  actual  reason.— as  when  Ihe 
pine-tree  an<l  bamtioo,  as  evergreens,  appropriately  symbulisc  long 
life,  lo  which  is  added  the  plum-blossom  for  lieauty.  making  a 
lucky  triad  ; — or  in  idea,  such  as  ihal  which  conhtanlly  ;issuciales 
tlic  lion  and  peony,  because  Ihe  fumier  ij  ilie  king  of  beasts,  the 
latter  the  king  of  Howers  ; — or  else  in  history  or  legend,  or  in 
unalterable  convention.     Thus,   the   sparrow    and  Ihe  bamboo  go 
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iher;  the  ]tluni-l)lo5snni  ami  the  nightingale;  the  bamlxw 
liitcket  anJ  llie  tiger;  tlie  chrysanihetn urn  and  the  buiterfly; 
the  Bticiw,  moon,  and  blossoms  (highly  eonventionalisftil) ;  the 
flute-playing  laiJ  on  his  bull  Betikei  arti  his  j^reat  lirony,e  l>ell  the 
Goiis  of  Luck  each  \vith  his  tame  animal  or  other  appropriate 
symbol,  etc.,  etc., — all  with  a  rcasftn,  To  mix  any  of  these 
sutijettii  together,  as  is  done  liy  foreign  iiiiitators,  sh<x:ks  the 
tniineti  ej^e  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  a  solecism  in  gnimmar 
shocks  the  ear.  Tbe  plain  black  crow  does  not  perch  facing  the 
sun  merely  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  though,  to  be  sure,  the  contrast 
cannot  fail  to  strike : — he  does  so  for  (he  mythological  reasons 
glanced  at  in  our  anicle  on  the  Japanese  ¥u.g.  Similarly  in  a 
thousand  other  instances.  European  decorators  pursued  a  like 
cuurse  in  the  Middle  Age,«i,  when,  from  the  shape  of  the  calhedial 
down  to  the  smallest  group  of  stone  figures  in  a  niche,  everything 
|K"ssessed  a  s-jmlwlital  signification,  so  that  (as  Riiskin  has  set 
forth  a[  length)  Amiens  Cathedral  ia  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
Bible  in  stone.  The  Japanese  are  still  in  that  enviable  stage, 
where  decoration  is  organic.  They  have  few  mere  "  patterns." 
Unfortunately,  any  treatment  of  so  vast  a  subject,  to  be  satisfactory, 
would  involve  a  history  of  the  Japanese — and  even  of  the  Chinese 
— unnd,  its  religiqa>i  tielicfs,  thf  fairy-tales  on  which  its  youth 
has  lic«n  fed,  the  places  known  to  fame,  the  celebrated  pwrsunagea 
and  picturesnuc  events  that  have  adorned  the  nationai  amials. 
(See    also    Articles    on    Architecture,    Carving.    CtoisosraS, 

MKTAI.-WORK,    MtSlC,     PORCPLAIN*,    9T\il    WOOD    En'UH.IVI  NG.) 

N-  B. — A  cuu*-Ms  fncl,  to  which  ^e  hive  neu^r  at«n  alftnllon  drawn,  fa  iH^it  rhif  Jipatiete 
IsACUAfC  'tiU  ikO  c-ouini.)y  raEBVD  ihurd  fur  "an  "  Tq  LranBl.ic-:  ^hc  KikriipeDn  lenn  "  line 
1^,'^  L^L-rc  h-x>  brun  knvvnted  Ihc  compcund  &t-/ntFm,  by  puciins  tu^n-ther  ihi;  Iwo  Chinese 
duricirn  J^  Ai,  "beautiful."  and  if^  j'tt/tu,  "'ciafi.^'  "  deYicff."  "  Jif-.;LTdtinam  ;" 
slid  lH«re  arc  two  trr  llir-i;  utlivr  mc^i  cnntpniliida  wliich  Ibakc  -pn  At>pro;icEi  ti,  tht 
DKuiii  g,  bill  nunu  iliai  HHiirairbiril)'  e<  iv<:r  4t.  TtiB Jiip.ir>i3u  lansuagv  in  siiRilarl  v  devoid 
of  ipy  laiisfjcTory  wttrd  for  "  pbiut^.'"  Tho  iifarv^t  squi'tnld-rifl  are  sriiHitsu,  '•  tharac^ 
iert»,]c  iiu-atrilt* ; "  kiifthflni,  "all  iKmct  :  "  tentea,  *'*poinanMiuily."  ^tlh  is  curious 
ptriltfJosical  fact  make*  IT  difficiilr,  »i*h  she  best  urill  and  tV\\\  in  the  wnrld.  ta  rcprodiica 
pmi  dT  oar  iii><»<;LiQni  en  nrl  mii  naiur*  in  ■  BMnnrr  Ihel  iball  be  iimlligibJa  lollina 
Jipanvse  who  know  no  Curopvnn  lari[;iiasc- 

tl-if    lack    of   a    pvripi^r    word    f^.T    "  art  "    i'    un^^UutiiinabfT  a  woatEDC^l  !n  Japaheie. 
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rtrh;«lrt  the  htk  -ufa  wuri!  he  "  inmrt"  j&  ^  itrenaih,  Kur  does  nni  tht  word  "HaiUTe" 
in  air  Wu^tem  lufiguet  «erv«  L>  concval.  nmi  ibcrt^jri:  mtouragCi  cntJuiion  of  iiluvf 
Wlieii  ve  talk,  f[»r  intiam:'-.  of  being  "  rniprr«J  by  -Minirff,"  iivhai  in-vckie  trnw  c»n  be 
auadwil  lo  ili-E  p>ira-ie'  Somnimb  '*ii*ui-rp  "— npectaJEy  waiS-  h  big  N — is  m  kifid  of 
deisrk  ^yninyai  or  ciLpheiDKiii  ior  the  Creatgr.  w^o  becointt  "fihc"  for  the  mncr.  Al 
oihvr  rimei  ir  'Icnotot  Hi^  creituru,.  Soini>tifflp4  it  U  ihA  ]m^varT.t  minU4  mxa;  um^- 
[jin«4  U  li  in&n^t  iimputi-D^  ab  opp«#d  la  hi>  ci^n^civiis  ]>lT>-  SaDii!tfmc»  ai  ttifii.*  irp  all 
tSuil  id  irnrniniiblti  a-nd  ptLipct ;  ^toniFiamf^ft,  ai  in  tbojlo^rcai  partancc*  ilw  mract  nveraQ' 
11iv  Viffi  "nnton:"  i-»  a  frLXotUT  It  atandt  hr  cvi-ryiUin{;  En  ^nural  and  doiIude  in 
pnrticiil9r«-impotiiMe  to    d«fi[»,   and   tvrviniE   only^  as   a    wni<j^-ihe-vis;p   lo  piiAT^cS 

Books  K^oommaad^d,  lli*  FprrcoinE  article  It  fuunilod  ■:hlGfly^  ob  the  [qbq  Dr^ 
Win-  Aoilvrfon*^  grvAi  wdik,  7**  iSct-'n'at  Arti  ff  yafaK^  which,  wah  il?-  companion 
wurk,  lliP  C%faUtzw  if  J,t/^Mmrtf  and  Chincu  PainffnCi  '«  fhr  BritUh  fl/nwwrt, 
ri  prohaMy  tthi]  rDtc  U^ir  auLhcfiiy  bfh  ehnj  BmUjeet.  T^rjiiklvy's  T^/at  Aift  Citing, 
Vol-  VH.  di;vatT^d  to  "  PicfarLjl  and  Applicil  hn."^*  in  alfi  niMlliciriTniLVF.  Vailing  ihi^HS 
eipcniivv  wurlct  \£  8),  ■«  (he  samr  JJr.  Amlfj^wn^s  earlier  itiat^ry  ^  yajH^itrt  Art^ 
in  Vol.  Vll.  Pan  IV,  nf  the  "  Aaisiit  Irftpw^tiuns  "  i^  pthcr  chief  bpjk  b™HnE  fln 
iho  *u!>joci  h  L'Arf  ya^jnnii,  by  J-oriis  tkms*:.  Very  Jinporcint,  Uio,  i»  Pnjfriaur 
KenoTlcAa^B  ftrrifiv  >f  thr  VhafiJrr  em  PuJHfitgin  Crm^,  [Kinr^d  in  the  '*J*i(iaBi  %Ve*l«Iy 
Mftil  "  vf  ihd  utb  July,  1S84.  No  one  g-fniiintly  iniirmrtd  in  J;L|iaTtesr  arl  f-houU  f»F] 
Id  ^t  hoki  of  this  tlnlkrraie  qrltiijuei  wherL^ln  l^  |ilcaila-c]^  wiith  lull  kno»  Icd^c  of  the 
smhjL'Ciij  (he  cau^e  *.S  rh&  Jipanr^t?  oliT  i.ivi-%(m  a  a^aimc  Huhu^  iiitl  lIii;  moUrrn 
PopiiEar  S-:!hLul  ivhian  Gon^u  hjid  ^hAiupioncH.  A  Jajta-'i/n  Ctiifffiart.hfiM^  w^?ll-kiHj«i» 
ullccrot.  Mr,  M'  Tomkin-mit  i>,  ve  bvlicve.  a  tHAUlEruL  ihoiiah  i:Epc:n»ve»  work  fqclad- 
ins  ar|ii:Iv-ft  by  cuiini^nL  ipcciali'ti  aod  b  dictionary  of  Japaimc  niyih  and  It^igvnd- 
ytJ^m'Hh-rr  tJumirr,  by  C.  Nttro  acid  G,  Wajjencr-  clyiEti  thn  '^Aplanadcpti  of  Errai 
nitmhem  uf  ar[-ino(TVT>»H  chiptfly  fODiJE;,  wirh  delt(>h(ful  flhi<tr:Lrio!ii<:.  |[  1^  net  rtsy  tD 
ri'ccunmtinl  aity  of  (ha  briefer  and  c'lto^'cr  l«iikn  on  th's  *iibj«:|.  I'crhni»  Hai«h'« 
lueidy  Ultlu  vciLiiinai  i-ntid-fd  ^^/dw  uml  ifj  jirt,  may  bu  irr'niioinLit.  Sua  al^o  A''ti*tit 
ya/nit,  n  now  vjctinci  illuctratod  joiimal^  ediied  by  S.  Byng  and  10  iir  obtnincd  in  volunus 
PiiriTL 


Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.  This  society  wiis  fuuiideLl  in 
1872.  for  "the  collection  of  inlbmiation  and  ihe  investigation  of 
subject'^  relating  lo  Ja[)an  or  other  Asiatic  countries."  The  two 
scat;^  of  f he  Six:idy  arc  T^kvoand  Yokohama  The  eniraucc  fee 
is  5  yen,  anil  t)ie  ;>'earl)"  fee  likewise  5^^^  lo  residents,  but  ^ycn  lu 
no n- residents,  Ii  is  abu  upUon.il  U>  rc^^ld&nLs  to  become  \\k- 
ineml.icr*  bv  piijiug-  ihe  enir-iiicc  fee  antl  a  lump  sum  of  jo^tfw  / 
simiUtrly,  lo  non-rcsidenla  for  ihc  entrance  fee  and  10  yen.  Candi- 
dates are  elected  bv  the  Council  uf  the  Society.  Persons  desirous 
of  membership  should,  therefore,  apply  lo  the  Secretary  or  to  some 
other  memlier  of  tlic  Council.      Membere  receive  the  TransacitonS 
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^  lAi"  AsiaJic  Society  "/ J<fJ'.i'i  rrcu,  from  ihc  dale  of  their  elcttioji, 
ami  have  ilie  privilege  nf  purehasiiij;  iDatk.  numlwrs  ;il  liair-])rice. 
These  are  ihe  Asiaik  Traiisacli'ons,  so  often  refcrfed  tii  in  ihi! 
course  of  ilie  prcsenl  M-ork.  Scarcely  a  subject  conncctett  wiih 
JajKui  bul  may  be  fiuml  leimcdly  iliscussed  in  the  pages  of  llic 
Astatic  '/'raitsiicJinH^.  A  Geitrra/  Index  is  in  jireparilion ; 
hithcrin  unly  diat  appended  lo  Vol.  XNIII.  ha.s  U;cn  available. 

Itesitle*  the  ,\*iillic  Society,  there  is  in  Tokyo  ii  German  S>cieiy, 
cntillvd  Dcalseke  Gesellschafl fUr  Naiut'  und  I'olkerktindi:  0^/a.»£its. 
llie  scui*  of  whiwe  labours  is  ckisely  similar,  and  whose  valuable 
J\/i/{Aei7uageti,  nr  German  Asiatic  Transactions,  its  wc  have  \ciiiiirQii 
Ui  call  tliem  whiin  quoting  iheni,  are  strongly  recommended  lo 
readers  familinr  wicii  the  (jcmian  lanj^uag-c.  This  Society  was 
rounded  iti  1S73.  The  Japan  .Society,  founded  in  Lundoii  in 
1892,  has  [luhlisheil  many  ,i{oo.l  papers,  especially  on  subjects 
connected  with  nrl. 


Bamboos.  So  exlenui^'e  is  the  part  played  by  the  bamboo  in 
Japmesc  donneslic  economy  that  the  question  is  ratherj  what  does 
il  nnl  do?  The  larger  tipeoiea  serve  as  poles  for  carrj'ins;  lieavj' 
weight,  drying  dutlies.  puniing  Ixxils,  etc.;  as  flas-siaffs.  as  waler- 
pipes,  recommended  hereto  by  their  valuable  property  of  neiliier 
rusting  like  iron,  nor  yel  rotltny  as  wood  is  apt  to  do  if  the  water 
he  from  a  hot  mineral  spring.  As  carryinjf  poles  and  when 
employed  for  the  framework  of  houses,  their  combination  of  light- 
ness with  strength  m.-ikc:s  tlieni  [K'tuliarly  valuable,  il  l)cing  well- 
known  to  mcehanicians  thai  thu  hollow  tube  is  of  all  forms  that 
which  best  unites  those  two  qualities.  A  small  species  of  bamlKJO 
scr\cs  to  make  tobacco  pipe-stems  ;  one  of  intermediate  size  makes 
i-MTiamental  dixirs  and  palings,  in  which  the  varying  height  of  the 
joints  gives  a  nattjral  pattern.  Olhcra,  cut  into  tiiin  strijs,  which 
are  sometimes  bound  with  silk,  fonii  window-blinds :  and  the 
tender  sprouts  of  more  than  one  species  are  even  Iwileii  and 
eaten  as  a  \-egetable.  Penholden*.  broom-handles,  walking-sticks, 
umhrcl la-handle;^   and   abo   die   ribs   of   umbrellas,  angling-rods. 
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vi'hiiB,  ladders,  yard-measurte.  bows  and  arrows,  coolies'  haLi, 
submarine  hedges  for  ihe  collecting  of  ojsiers  and  of  edible  sea- 
weed, hedges  also  round  houses,  onbaiikments  for  ri*-ere  (large 
stones  being  placed  for  this  purptwe  in  bamboo  craliis).  cliipboard- 
ing,  ornamental  fli>ors  ibr  verandahs  and  tea-rooms.  Iravclliiig 
trunks,  torches,  chojisticlcs,  spits,  bird-cages,  fish-iraps,  (lutes, 
immpets,  picture-fnniPi.  cask  hoops,  even  nails  (fcr  Iwini;  non- 
conductors ofheat  and  nom-conosiblc,  bamboo  nails  do  better  for 
certain  purjioses  than  metal  ones),  ladles,  lea-scoQps,  sieN'cs, 
shullers,  fens,  even  flower-vases,  s()eci:i!  apparatus  of  v-arious  sorts 
for  use  in  die  arts,  toys  and  ornaments  of  innumerable  kinds,  are 
all  tnantifaciured  out  of  liamboo,  Nothing-  makes  a  Iwtier  liilie  for 
ke«[>in)j  unmounted  photographs  from  the  damp  than  does  a 
seciiou  of  bamboo.  l"lie  dried  sheath  of  che  culm  of  the  young 
bamlxjo  serves  for  wrapping  up  such  tiling  as  rice  sandwiches, 
meal,  and  cakes,  which  are  apt  lt>  slain  llieir  receptacles  :  also  fi« 
the  manufactmrc  of  sanilals  and  ihe  «i^lcs  uf  w.^rKlen  clogs.  The 
leaves  of  the  bamboo  gniss  (whicb  is  .1  sort  of  bamboo)  [)Povide  a 
clean,  coo!  aurfhce  on  which  lo  by  fish  in  a  tiaskei,  tiie  basket 
itself  lieing  often  of  Ijaniixxi  split  and  twisted.  Suth  twisted  split 
Itamboos  ali^t  serve  to  make  strong  hawsers,  which  are  employed 
lo  swing  fern-boats,  and  even  for  the  construction  of  bridges  in 
certain  rural  districts,  as  no  other  material  is  so  cheap  and  su  easy 
[.>  handle.  One  kind  at  least  can.  by  a  process  of  boiling,  be 
flattened  oui  into  trays  which  are  much  prized.  Another  species, 
which  is  iion-hollow,  is  cut  into  seals.  The  above  lis!  could 
easily  be  estendeti.  But  it  may  suffice  to  show  that  Japanese  life 
wiihcmt  ihe  bamboo  is  almost  as  hard  to  picture  to  oneself  as 
pastry  without  bnlier.  landscape  without  lishl,  or  a  Britisher  with- 
iiut  a  grievLLiice. 

The  numctous  plants  which  common  parlance  lumps  logctber 
under  the  geneml  name  of  "Ijiiinboos"  really  form  three  distinct 
^nera.  known  to  botanisu;  as  Samhu^a,  Arundinaria,  and  Phyllos- 
lacfiys,  each  including  many  species.  The  number  of  species 
of  bamboo  found  growing  in  Japam  at  the  present  day  is  slaleil  by 
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aai    fifty,  not  including  of  course   numerous    variciks   and  sports. 

*r*li iny-nine  are   indigenous ;  ihc  others  have  been  introduced  at 

v^Jious  times  frt-m  Koa-a,  China,  or  the  Ludm  Islands,  either  (or 

industrial  use  nr  as  exniics  for  the  adornment  of  rich  men's  gardens.* 

St4ch  arc  the  Aikkiiu,  or  si|uar<;  bamlxxj,  and  t\K^  snw-cAf'in  whose 

^cetn,    when  young,  is  of  a  bright  red  hue.     To  our  wvn  thinking, 

s<:»me  of  the  commonest  species  are  also  the  most  graceful. — the 

rrBos^Uake  or  '■  feathery  batnlxxi."  for  insUtice,  with  iLs  golden  stem 

S».n<l    overhanging  plumc-like  fronds,  clumps  of  whicli^though  it, 

-K^X),    ^-as  introduced  from  China  no  etdier  than  A.  D.  1738 — are 

«-TOw  among  the  mmt  typical  features  of  the  Jujaiiese  landsca|>e. 

£mJld  the  Sasa,  or  tiamhoo  grass,  that  grows  on  hills  and  in  country 

\  sLwes,  and  whi>sc  lca\es,  bright  green  in  spring',  become  edgeil  with 

<4^'hite  as  the  yenr  svanes,  so  that  each  comes  lo  lo(jk  like  ii  little 

■■  •  cluud  with  a  silver  lining." 

Most  Eurujie.ins  [icisist  in  regardlnj;  the  bamboo  as  a  delicate 
Cfopical  plant.  \%hich  would  not  stand  our  northern  cliniAle.     We 
shouki   like   lo  show   such    persons   the   tall   Japanese  Iwmlxxs 
tDcnding  under  the  weight  of  the  February  snow,  in  parts  of  the 
*;nunirj  where  the  snowfall  i^  measured,  not  in  inches,  hut  in  fi'el. 
^s  a  matter  of  fact,    the    iKiraltou    in   snuw-iime   is   a  fsn-ourile 
Japanese-  an-motive. 

By  the  Japanese  thcnistelves    the   bamlioo  is  not  regarded  as  a 
tnx.     In  their  eyes  it  forms  a  category  apart,  so  that  ihey  speak  of 
■■trees  and  bamboos."     Properly  it  beloni^  to  the  ^rrasses ;— it  is 
jusi  a  giant  grass,  and  noching  more.      Its  rate  of  growth  i«  as- 
tonishing compared  with  that  of  most  other  members  of  the  vege- 
Lilile  kmgdom.  .'jomeiimes  several  feei  in  the  course  of  four-aiid- 
iwcnty  hours.     Indeed,    from    every    point   of  view   the  Lamlxx» 
presents  interesting  subject-matter  for  obseri-ation,  while  practically 
it  is  one  of  nature's  choicest  gifts  to  man. 


*  In  ihe^pipr^rt  of  Sir  Eratce  Satuvt.  fhc  nurahcr  or  indiffenoiii  i[w:fu  !&  nuich  •mAlJftr 
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Books  reconuneiidBd.  Tkf  Uirs  i^  Bnmhiao  in  ^m/di.  b-y  Ch-irlci  HiJmi?,  la  Vol. 
J.  i^r  It;t^  "  JVJJtpiaLiiHiHs  tjf  thLjapiiri  Sijciecy-"  — 7*^  Gliture  ^-f  ^ititi6*KH  in  T""/*"-  ^V  ^' 
li^rm:^t  S;ii-ow,  fcrtTning  Pirt  III.  or  Veil,  XXV|[.  of  ihu  "'  AsirtTlc  l'r4H»actH>n^p'*  ia  04 
elabotari;  iLii-ndfii:  imifti:  fotinclnl  on  iTie  HorbofiiJaiiancwIunniM  named  KnUywna, 
and  abundsnily  ilhiirraiviL  Miirord's  Htjihia  Card>»  i.i  a  Riurt^  iwpulur  book,  in  which 
ibx  ftubjecc  ifi  vio-wiid  chiL-IHy  from  iKt  9rand|x>m1  ot  ihu  n«:c]iniartfa.Tian  of  The  bflmbm 
En  England,  ^%'c  our^flvt^  habo  1o  rhanfc  Pr^r  MabllnilirB  fur  En/armaTinii  coiiccrninf 
Ihc  number  of  Japanisc  ii^cia  nf  tambjii  ^nown  up  to  dale. 


Bathing,  l.'leinline:ia.  is  one  of  the  few  oriyinai  items  of  Japa- 
nese civilisalion.  AliaioM  all  other  Jaj^'onese  in.siiluLiinnii  li.ive  their 
root  in  China,  hut  not  tubs.  VVc  read  in  llie  Japanese  mythologj- 
lliat  the  god  Iffiinagi,  on  rctuminu  IVoni  a  visit  to  his  dead  wife  in 
Hades,  [mrilieil  himself  in  the  waters  of  a  stream.  Ceremonial 
purifications  ciiiitiniic  to  fonn  part  of  the  Shinto  ritual.  But  viewed 
generallj',  tlie  cleanliness  in  which  the  Japanese  e.xcel  the  rest  of 
mankimi  has  nolhing  t<i  do  with  godliness.  They  arc  clean  fi>r  the 
Ijerscmal  salisfiitLion  uf  bciny  clean.  Their  hat  haths — for  they 
ahnnsl  all  hathe  in  ver)'  lioL  water  of  about  iio°  Kalircnheii— also 
help  lu  keep  ihem  w-arm  in  winter.  For  though  moderaiely  hot 
water  gives  a  chilly  rcaclion,  this  U  not  the  case  when  the  water  is 
estremely  hot,  neither  is  there  then  any  fear  of  catching  cold. 
There  are  over  ele\-en  hundred  public  baths  in  the  city  of  Tokyo, 
in  which  it  is  calculal-ed  lliat  five  humlred  thousand  per.sons  baUie 
daily,  the  usual  charge  being  ij  sen  {under  three  farthings  of 
English  muncy)  fur  adiilu,  2  sen  for  children,  aiid  ij  sen  fur 
infants  in  arms.  In  addiUim  to  this,  every  res^jectahle  private 
house  has  its  own  bath-room.  Other  cities  and  even  villages  are 
similarly  provided.  Generally,  but  nut  always,  a  larricr  se]iaraies 
the  sexes  from  each  other.  Where  there  are  neither  bathing 
esiablislimenis  nor  private  bath-rootns,  ttie  i)eople  take  their  tube  1 
uut-ijf-doors,  unless  indeetl  a  policeman,  charged  with  cirrykng  out 
the  modem  regulations,  happen  lu  Ik  prowling  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  for  cleanliness  is  more  esteemed  by  Uic  Japanese  than 
OUT  artificial  \^'estcm  prudery.  As  the  editor  of  the  Japan  Mail 
has  well  aaid,  the  nude  is  seen  in  Japan,  but  is  not  looked  'at. 

Some    EunDpeans    lia\c    tried    to    pick    holes    in    the   Japanese 
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synem.    saying  thai  ihe  baihera  put  on  their  dirty   clothes   when 

ifiey  fiave  drieil  themselves,     True,  llic  Jajianese  of  the  old  sclnxil 

iiavc    notliinfj;'   so  perfect  as  our  Mvsiem.  uf  Jaily  reinivalecl  linen. 

But  as  the  boihes  even  of  tite  men  of  the  lowest  class  are  conslantly 

wushed    and   scru! ilwc!,    it    is    harilly    (o  Ik;  supjwjscrd  thai  iheir 

garments,  (hough  jierhaps  diisty  nutsidc,  can  In;  very  dirty  within, 

A  Japanese  crowd  is  the  sweetest  in  ilie  world.     The  charm  of  llie 

Js»lianese  system  of  hot  Mthiup  is  proved  bv  the  fiict  that  almost 

all   the  foreigners  resident  in  llie  Luiiniry  adopt  it.     Thin;  seems. 

1,00,    to  be  3oiiicthin)(  in  the  climaCe  which  renders  hut  Tiath; 

l^ealthier  tlmn  cnld.      Bv  [«;rsisling  i»  the  use  of  culd   water  oiie 

yvian  gets  rheumatism,  a  second  gets  fe\'er,  a  third  a  never-eiidiiig 

<rontinuance  of  colds  and  coughs.     So  nearly  all  end  by  coming 

«"ound   lo  die  Japanese  plaii,  the  cliief  foreign    cpnlribution  to  its 

improvement  being;  the  use  ofa  separate  bath  by  each  perai)n.     In 

s»  Japanese  fiimily  the  same  baUi  does  for  ull  the  members ;  and  as 

man  is  the  tinbler  scs,   the  gentlemen  iisiially  take  it  first,  in  ihe 

i«zirJer  of  (heir  a^  or  Jtfpiity,  the  ladies  afierw-ards,  and  then  die 

^jtuunger  diildrijn,  the  servanL-;  enjoying  it  list  at  a  late  hour  of  the 

^^'eniDg,  if  Ihcy  be  not  sent  to  a  public   bath-iioii^  iiistcad.     It 

vniisl  be  understood  tliai  each    iKither  first  cleans  himself  outside 

•ho  hath  by  ladling  water  over  his  body.      Nowadays  soap,  too, 

is  much  used.     The  original  national  Lleanser  was  the  bran  Lag 

^tutiO'&iihiro),    made    by    sewing   a  handful  of  bran  into  a  small 

l>rec<  of  linun.  which  fumishes  a  deliciously  soft  washing  material, 

^^llls  each  one  enters  Ihe  hath  already  clean,  tn  enjoy  the  luxtiry 

of'a  g(KM.i  Ijoiling, 

The  national  passion  for  bathing  leads  all  cla&ses  to  make 
extensive  use  of  the  hot  mineral  springs  in  which  their  volcano- 
studded  land  alxiunds.  Sometimes  tliey  carry  their  enjoyment  of 
ll»is  simple  luxiirv  to  an  almost  incredible  extreme.  At  Kawar.i- 
yu.  a  tiny  S[ra  not  far  from  Ikao  in  the  province  of  JoshQ — one 
<"»f  those  places,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Japan,  which  look  as 
if  iliey  were  at  the  \ery  end  of  the  world,  so  sleep  are  the 
mountains  shutting  them  in  on  every  side — the  bathers  stay  in  ihc 
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water  for  a  month  on  end,  wiih  a  stone  on  their  iap  lo  prevent 
tijem  from  floating  in  their  sleep.  \Vln;n  we  were  there  SOtoe 
years  ago,  the  care-talcer  of  the  establishment,  a  Jiale  old  man  of 
eighty,  used  lo  slay  in  the  lialii  during  tlie  entire  winter.  To 
be  sure,  the  waiter  is,  in  this  particular  cdse,  one  ur  Iwo  deforces 
below  blood-heat.  Thus  alone  is  so  strange  a  life  rendered  [xas- 
sible.  In  another  case,  some  of  ihc  inhabitants  of  a  certain  village 
famed  for  its  hot  springs  excused  themselves  to  the  present 
writer  for  their  dirtiness  during  the  busy  summer  months ; 
"For,"  said  they,  "we  have  only  time  lo  bathe  twice  a  day." 
"How  often,  then,  do  you  balhe  in  winter?"  "Oh!  about  four 
or  five  times  daily.  The  children  get  into  the  bath  whenever  thej 
feel  cold." 

Sea-liatliing  was  not  formerly  much  practised;  but  since  1S85 
the  iipjier  classes  have  taken  lo  it,  in  imitation  of  Kuropean  usage, 
and  the  coast  is  now  dotted  with  bathing  establishments  under 
medical  sujiervision.  Oiso,  Ushibuse,  Kamakura,  and  Daiishi  are 
the  finvourire  sea-side  places  of  the  gentry  of  T&kyQ. 

Bibliogfraphy.  The  best,  for  European  books  on  Japan,  is 
Fr.  von  Wetickslem's  B&lM^tapAy  iff  the  y^pancsn  J'^mpifc^ViUich, 
however,  only  goes  as  far  as  the  year  181^5.  It  includes  a 
f.icsimile  reprint  of  L^on  Pages'  Bibliographie  yjpanaise,  which 
had  appeared  a  generation  earlier.  Though  not  a  regular  bibliogra- 
phy, Sir  Ernest  Saiow's  admimble  article  Lin  Japanese  /JkraSure 
in  the  "  .American  Cyclopa;dia"  gives  the  litlcs  of  a  considerable 
number  of  native  Japanese  bouks.  The  Gunshu  JcJnran,  published 
in  i8-oi,  ranks  fls  the  standard  Japanese  .authority  on  the  subject, 
but  takes  no  notice  of  novels  and  other  works  of  a  popular  nature. 
Satnura's  Zus/io  (Sedai  (revised  edition,  1904)  has  a  k\(xk  extended 
scope. 


Birthdays  arc  not  much  observed  in  japan,  except  that  rice 
mixed  with  ri.-<l  beans  is  eaten  on  the  auspicious  day.  All  ilie 
little  girls  celebrate  their  j'carly  holiday    on  the  3rd  March,  and 
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the  litUe  boys  on  the  5th  May,  as  explained  in  the  Article  on 
<I~HiLDRi>-,  From  amilhcr  poim  uf  view,  ihc  ist  January  may  be 
<;«z>iisidcred  ihe  univerMJ  birthday  ;  for  »lie  Ja[tiinesc  lio  not  wail 
tjll  Uie  actual  anntvereary  of  birth  has  coine  round  Co  call  a 
jj«rson  a  year  older,  but  dile  the  addilion  to  his  age  from  ilie 
I^cw  Year,  as  already  explained  on  page  la.  'I'lie  sixly-firsl 
l:>irth«lay  is  the  only  one  about  which  much  fuss  is  made.  This 
is  because  tlie  old  man  or  woman,  having  lived  ihrniigh  one 
revolution  of  the  scxngcnary  cycle,  then  begins  a  second  round, 
-^r^'hich  is  in  itself  an  extraordinary  event;  for  the  Japanese  reckon 
jTOUth  to  last  fRim,  birtii  lo  ihe  ajje  of  tweniy,  middle  age  from 
fwenty  lo  fony,  and  old  age  from  forty  to  sixty.     This  last  term 

<z»iTesponds  lo  the  Psalmist's  "three  score  and  ten,'"  as  the  naliiral 

^imtt  of  human  existence. 

Blackening  the  Teeth.     This  peculiar  custom  is  at  least  as 

«3ld  as  .\.D,  930  ;  but  the  revison  for  it  is  unknown.     It  was  finally 

;proliil>ilcd   in  ihc  case  of  men  in  ihe  year    1870.      Even  women 

Slivc  iinw  abandoned  i(  in  Tokyo,   KyCtto,  and  the  circumjacent 

j)njvinccs;    and    lo   see   it   surviving   as   a   means    of  feminine 

^[lommeni  (?),  one  must  repair  10  certain  remote  rural  districts, 

— the  iioTlh--wesl    coast,    ftir    instance,    or    the  extreme  nottli-cast, 

■v'herc  distance  and    poverty    have   acled   as   conservative   forces. 

.JEicry  married  wonjiiri  in  the  land  had  her  lecih  blackened,  until 

the  present  Empress  set  the  example  of  discontinuing  (he  practice. 

Fortunately,  the  efficacy  of  the  preparation  used  wears  out  after 

*    few  days,  so  that  the  ladies  of  Japan  experienced  no  difficulty 

■rj    gelling  iheir  mouths   white  again.      Mr.  A.  B.   Mitford,  in  his 

amusing  7'a.'es  0/  Old  Japan,  gi\'es  the  following  recipe  for  lootJi- 

t»l3cliing.  as  liaviiig  l>eeii  sLi.iplied  lo  him  by  a  fasiiionalile  Yedo 

druggist  ;—'■  Tiike    three    pints  of  '.vatcr,  and,  having  warmed  it, 

Add  half  a  teacupful  of  wine.*     Put  into  this  naixlurc  a  quantity  of 

red-hot  iron  ;  allow  it  lo  stand  for  Tim'  "r  ais  days,  when  there  will 


*  Hf  "  wine."  AiuT  of  ^GUrK  be  En&tni  Jitianne  lakt. 
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tic  .1  stum  on  ihe  top  of  the  mixture,  which  should  then  lie  poured! 
into  a  small  teacup  anj  placed  near  a  fire.  When  it  is  wann, 
powdered  gall-nuts  and  imti  filings  should  l)e  added  tii  it,  and  the 
whuld  should  be  wariiiL-d  jy.iin.  Tlit.'  Ii(jui<l  is  ihen  paiiiled  oiij 
lu  the  UKlh  bj'  means  of  a  auft  feather  brush,  with  more  pawderedj 
^ll-niits  and  iron,  and,  after  several  applications,  ihe  desired! 
colour  will  be  obtained." 


Boolis  on  Japan.      Von    Wenckstem's    BHAiography    af  the' 
jfiijianvif  ICmpiri:  contains  a  great  many  thoua-inds  of  entries,  from 
wfiich  it  mn.y  be  inferreil  that  not  to  ha\'e  written  a  bixjk  about 
JapaLi  i.s  fast  l>cconiing  a  title  lo  distinction.     The  art  of  Japan,  j 
the  history  of  Jap>an.    the    language,    folk-lore^    botany,    c^■ell  ihej 
eirtliqiiflkes  and  the  diseases  of  Japan — each  of  ihse,  with  many'j 
other  5ubjc'L-ts,  has  a  little  library  to  itself     Then   there   are   iheJ 
works  ttf  an  encyclopedic  character,    and    there  are  the  book^  i:if| 
travel.     Some  of  the  latter  pcnaeas  great  value,  as  phaiognphinff  j 
Japanese   manners   for   us   at  certain  periixls.     Others  are  nl  the 
ordinary  low  level  of  globc-tauting  liieraturc,— twaddle  enhveiied] 
liy  statistics  at  second-hand. 

We  give  references  at  the  end  of  most  of  the  articles  of  thiai 
work  to  the  chief  authorities  on  each  special  subject.  At  the  risk] 
of  offending  innumerable  writers,  we  now  venture  l-o  pick  out  thel 
followinff  dozen  works  a-S  probably  the  most  generally  useful  that] 
are  accessible  to  Knglish  rciders.  Of  eounsc  it  is  more  than  [x)s-J 
silile  that  some  of  the  really  best  have  escaped  our  notice  or  ourj 
memory.  Anyhow,  an  imperfect  list  will  jK?rhaps  lie  deemedj 
better  than  none  at  all  r — 

1.  "Thk  Mikado's  Empire,"  by  the  Rev.  VV.  K.  Griffis.  Thiai 
19  the  book  best-calculated  to  give  the  general  reader  just  the 
inibrmation  that  he  requires,  and  to  give  it  to  him  in  a  manner  not] 
too  technical.  The  first  lolume  is  devoted  to  history,  the  secotidi 
lo  the  author's  personal  experiences  and  lo  Japanese  life  in  modem] 
days.  The  lemh  edition  brings  the  story  down  to  1903.  More] 
than  one  reader  of  cultivated  ta-ste  has,  inileed,  complained  of  theJ 
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aiitWo>T's  lendency  to  "gush,"  and  of  ihe  occasional  lawdriness  of 
his  st^-le.*  tlut  these  faults  are  on  the  siirfaco,  and  dci  vol  touch  the 
genu  ine  value  of  the  hxik. 

X.  Zafcadio  Hcam'sf  "Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan," 
tOjgetlncr  with  tho  succeeding  vi.lumos  enlided  "Out  of  the 
East  "  and  "KoKORa"J  Never  perhaps  was  scieiHific  accuracy 
of  tie  tail  married  10  such  tender  aiid  exquisite  brilliancy  of  style. 
I^  reading  ihese  ])rofoundly  original  essays,  we  feci  thi;  iniih  of 
Richard  Wagner's  saying,  that  "  A/Jes  VersJandniss  komml  uns 
■*"'  <iurch  die  Li^."  Lafcadiu  Hcam  understands  conleinpoiary 
Japa-rk  better,  and  make^  us  underata-nd  it  better,  than  any  oilier 
""''it^ij-j  bec-.iiise  lie  loves  it  better.  Japanese  life,  manners,  dinughts, 
aspiratiods^  ide  amdent  chuis,  the  singing-girls,  the  jwlilicians, 
'"^  ^Jeli^hlful  couniry-folk  of  secluded  liainlels  who  stil!  i>e>w 
ilox\-i-Y  before  ancestral  gods,  Japan's  attitude  in  time  of  war, 
"■^Ocl  list  funeral  sfifiices  chanted  by  prieatly  choirs  investments 
S^*d-«inibroiderf;d,  not  men  only  but  ghosLs  ani]  folk-lore  fancies, 
the  s<:enery  of  remote  islands  which  Hcam  alone  among  Euro- 
f^**'^*  has  ever  trod,^ — not  a  single  thing  Japanese,  in  short,  except 
f'^*'''^ps  the  humoroiw  side  of  native  life,  but  ihese  wonderful  books 
^'*^*-'  on  it  the  blended  light  ofjioctiry  and  truth.  Our  only  ijuarre! 
^^'itJi  some  of  I-ifcadio  Hearn's  judgments: — in  righting  the 
Japanese,  he  seems  to  us  continually  to  wrong  his  own  lace.  The 
"  'J^crtionablc  character  in  his  stories  is  too  apt  to  he  a  European. 
*^^^ever,  Europe  15  well-able  to  take  care  of  herself;  and  if  this  be 
^  r*rice  demaniled  for  so  great  a  gift  to  literature  and  ethnologic 
*'^^'*ce,  we  at  least  will  pay  it  uncomplainingly. 

*^^3    ihir    Q09V  is   Klwken  of  aa    (he    "na.tal    DrnaiDenE: '*    a    volcano   ibi   .3    «talr   of 

^^^^'^  ia  *a\*\  iq  '*  ulcer  it*  rroilbr  jah«E ,  **   laQEhinz   is  caned  oil    "  Ejrploilon  of  riiibLJ. 

eic,.  Hit. 

■"-  Hf»m'i  nailonaliiy  hatini;  bivn  soraflimei  queiilaned,  ■■■it  loay  Bicnrton  thni  in 

t"9*  he  bcpani^a  JapjiMje.  assuminit  iho  tusb  namt  of  Koinrmi  Y«kumo.    L'p  lil1  thai 

^     '^  he  had  brvn  a.  Rritiih  9tlUjt.'cl,  liavmi:  \tevn  \tom  in  Corfu.     IVfore  ^crrlin-c  iv  Japan  iti 

"^^t  Kc  lud  ixsidrd  (br  dbduj^  yt-Eirs  in  ihc  Unitad  Smio,  whtre  hn«  wcrk^  hav?  alwpyi 

V"-  Puhliihnl. 

ItWetpe  liior  s»ini  I.iiFr  iruiume*  frain  the  stm':  iiiifteil  haiul,  cliiplayinE  much  of 
o>i  lame  charm  ■  F  ftj-le,  tKH  iticrra^iinEly  aubjrcuvi:  in  u-eatmftnt- 
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3-  "Japanese  Gixls  and  Women',"  by  Miss  A.  M.  Bacon. 
Hiis  modes!  volume  and  its  sequel,  A  Jatakese  Ivtckiok,  pve  in 
a  short  compass  the  best  account  that  has  yet  been  published  c/ 
J^anese  family  life,— a  sanctum  into  which  all  travellers  would 
&in  peep,  but  of  which  even  most  old  residents  know  surprisingly 
little.  The  sobriety  of  Miss  Bacon  s  judgments  and  the  simplicity 
of  her  style  contrast  almost  piquantly  with  Lafcadio  Hcam's 
tropical  luxuriance. 

4.  "  Tales  of  Old  Japan,"  by  A.  R  Mitfcwd  (Lord  Redesdale), 
an  old  book,  but  always  fresh.  Love,  revenge,  the  "happy 
despatch,"  adventure  by  land  and  sea,  quaint  fairy-tales,  Buddhist 
semions  quainter  still, — in  a  word,  the  whole  picturesque  life  of 
Old  Japan, — these  are  the  things  which  Mr.  Mitford  gives  us ;  and 
he  gi^es  them  in  a  style  that  renders  them  doubly  attractive. 

5.  "  .\  HisTORtoFjAPAXESF,  LiTERA-n-RE,"  by  W.  G,  Aston.  All 
that  the  outside  wodd  can  ever  hope  to  understand,  or  is  ever 
likely  to  wish  to  leam,  about  Japanese  poetiy  and  prose  is  here 
compressed  by  the  most  accurate,  and  yet  least  pedantic,  of 
scholani  into  the  limits  of  a  single  octavo  volume.  This  history 
of  the  Japanese  mind  during  twehe  centuries — for  such  in  effect 
it  is — shows  how  illusorj-  arc  the  common  European  notions 
of  "the  unchanging  East;"  for  all,  fn:im  700  to  1900,  were 
centuries  of  change,  most  were  centuries  of  progress. 

6.  "The  Soil  OF  TMF,  Far  East,"  by  Percival  Lowell.  With 
a  dazzling  array  of  metaphysical  epigrams,  this  distinguished 
Bostonian  attacks  the  inner  nature  of  the  Japanese  soul,  whose 
hall-mark  he  discovers  in  "imiMsrsonaliiy.  "  Nothing  on  earth — or 
elsewhere — being  too  profound  for  an  intellect  so  truly  meteor-like 
in  its  brilliancy,  Lowell,  in  his  later  work,  Occult  Japan',  discovere 
to  us  Japanese  possession,  exorcism,  and  miracle-working,  whose 
very  e.\istencc  had  scarcely  been  suspected. 

7.  "  EvoLLTioN  OF  THE  Japanese,"  by  Rev,  Sidney  L.  Gulick. 
An  elaborate  and  masterly  study  of  the  mental  characteristics  erf' 
the  Japanese  people,  undertaken  with  special  reference  to  that 
sweeping  change  in  their  institutions  which  the  latter  half  of  the 
nincicenth  century  inaugurated. 
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8.     "  A    History   or   Iapan   dlrixg  thi   CsNTrRv   ok   Eaklv 
JEi'ROPEAS  IsTEHOOURSK  ( 1 542-165 1),"  b)"  J.  Murdocli.     JJaseJ  on 
3.   critical  study  uf  ihc  oripnal  di.K:umcnls  in  nine  languages,  this 
^^Tijq-ue  work  describes  in  full  detail  not  only  civil  wars,  diplomatic 
ialtriguea,  and   ihc  fortuiics  of  Japiin's  prealest  men,   buL  als«j  lier 
tfirst  Tghiiions  wiih  ihe  Porniijucsc,  llie  Dutch,  ajid  oihcr  Western 
s-Katiotu>,    ami    more    esjiecialiy    ihe    enthuslLisiic    reception    and 
ubscquL'nt    |ien«cutiim    oF    the    Oathrilic    missionaries.       Certaiii 
*3tsordcfs  of  slj'le  alone  mar  the  author's  vivid  picture  of  the  most 
iin|)ortaiit  ccntut)'  of  Ja]iiinese  historj'.     A  second  volume  is  in 
^L  ^pTcpanttion. 

H  y.      "The  Capital  OF  THE  TvctWK,"  liy  Sir  Rutherford  Akock. 

I   Though  pubhshed  some  forty  years  ago,  and  though  as  a  narra- 

«ive,  it  w>vcr5  only  the  brief  space  of  three  years  (1859-1861),  thb 

'SkxiI:  is  still  delightful  and  prolitabie  readinf^.      In  its  pages  vc  live 

■^irith  the  fathers  of  iJie  men  who  rule  Japan  to-day.     Tni*,  these 

»xncit  may  reject  the  application  to  their  case  of  Ihc  proverb  which 
says  "like  lather,  like  sou."  Uut  we  foreign  li-iokcre-oii,  who 
jie^ps  after  all  sec  something  of  the  giune.  must  be  jiemiitied 
10  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  lo  believe  that  ev<:n  in  cases  so 
exceptional  as  Japan's,  ihc  [.wlilical  anil  stN:ial  qucsiioas  of  a 
oauntrv  can  only  ihen  lie  fairly  comprehended  when  its  past  is 
constantlj'  borne  in  mind.  Sir  Rutheflbrd'a  book  cotnbines  the 
%hl  touch  of  Ihc  skilled  diplomat  ajid  man  of  tlic  world  with  the 
careful  research  of  the  genuint;  student. 

10.  "Japan  akd  China,"  by  Capt.  ¥.  IJnnkley.  This  work 
m  tirelve  handsome  vulumes,  Isesides  covering  a  multitude  of  other 
subjects,  treats  authoritati\'dy  of  art— more  especially  keramic  ajl, 
to  which  an  entire  volume  is  devoted- — and  of  the  political  history 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  The  large  sections  describing  tht?  manners 
■ind  ciistonis  of  the  Japanese  Court  and  pa)plc  at  various  periods 
•T-re  olso  very  iniercsting-  But  the  seeker  after  information  on  Japan 
Ooidd  dispense  with  Ihc  four  lolumes  on  China,  which  come  as  a 
scm  of  appendix  U)  the  eight  volumes  in  which  Japan,  though 
a  slenderer  subject,  is  so  much  more  fiilly  dealt  with. 
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11.  The  "Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Societv  of  Japan/' 
AlmosI  every  subject  inlercsling  lo  the  student  of  Japanese  mitters 
is  treated  of  in  id-e  jiages  of  these  TsANSACTiONS,  which  have,  for 
more  than  thirty  years  past,  beeft  the  favourite  vehicle  of  publica- 
tion for  the  researches  ofSatow,  Aston,  Gubbins,  Blakiston^  Pryer, 
CJeerts,  Biilthelor,  'I'roup,  ^Vi^mu^e,  Knox,  Florenz.,  Greene,  Lloyd, 
and  oilier  eminent  scholars  and  specialists.  Of  course  the  ■'  Asiatic 
Transactions  "  are  not  light  reading' :  their  appeal  is  to  the  serious 
student. 

12,  ■'Descriptivk    axd    thsTomcAL    Catai-ogme    of   Japamisb 

AND     CmISFSE     PaINTIVCS      tS      THE     BhltlsM     MusKLM,"      by     WjB. 

Ande-rson.  Such  a  title  does  injustice  tn  what  is  really  an  original 
and  valuable  book.  Who  would  think  of  spendittg  over  /"  i  slcT' 
ling  on  a  catalogue  ?  But  this  so-called  catalrig-iic  is  really  a  mi 
of  information  on  numberless  Japanese  matters.  To  begin  with,  it 
gives  a  complete  1  lislory  of  Jajiancse  picioriaJ  an.  'Ilien  the  author's 
painstaking  research,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  iijto 
the  "  motives  "  of  this  art — drawn,  as  they  are,  from  the  history  of 
the  countr>-,  from  its  n^ligions.  its  superstitions,  its  lileralun;.  its 
&JI10US  sites — has  shed  a  Hood  ^if  light  on  llicsc  and  many  kindred 
subjects.  Not  that  the  book  is  easy  reading,  or  meant  to  be  read 
at  all  continuously.  Still,  the  store  of  anecdotes  which  it  contains 
will  interest  erery  penson,  ^¥ho,  when  coiifrantcd  by  a  Japtanesc 
pcture  or  other  work  of  art,  prefiirs  knowing  what  it  is  aiiout  lo 
gaping  at  il  ignoranlly. 

Where  one  has  hundreds  of  books  lo  choose  from,  such  :i  list  as 
llie  above  might  of  course  be  indefinitely  emended.  reaTs<.in'B 
Flights  IiisiJe  ami  Oii/sii/e  Paradise  starts  In  <iur  reci ill ec lion  ai 
tincc  as  the  l>ink  of  all  othen*  to  help  to  while  away  a  rainy  day  tit 
a  tea-house.  Miss  Bird's  (Mrs.  Bishop's)  Unbeaten  Tracks  m 
yapan  is  a  capital  dcscripiion  of  Japanese  iravel  in  the  "good 
old  days"  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  her  account  of  the  Ainos 
being  specialty  valuable.  Rein's  y^pun,  with  ils  sequel  The 
Industries  nf  yapati,  is  an  encyclopedic  work  now  out  of  print  and 
in   .some   respects   antiquated,    but   which    should    nevertheless,    if 
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poSiii lj>le,   be  consulled  by  every  scnoiis  sludenl.*      Black's  I'vun^ 

fapa^M   records  ihe  impressions  of  a  well-infarmcd  residenl  during 

'lie  y^:ais  1858-1679  will]  the  vividness  peculiar  tomemoire  joHed 

doN*-r».    from  day  to  day,  as  ihe  e\-cnts  ihcy  describe  are  unfolding 

tbemseh-es.      Miss  ScidmoTei  Jmnkisha  Days  in  yafian  will  be 

found  a  genial  ciimpanion,  as  ilsm  will  Brovvnell's  Heart  of  Japan. 

No/^s      in    yapan,    by    Alfred    Parsons,     may    be    recommended, 

Knapp's   Feudal  aud  M'nlcrn  y^pan   is    brijjht   and  sympathetic. 

Dening's  Life  0/  ffitifyoahi  and  Japan  in  Days  0/  yore  give  us 

refresljing  peeps  inlo  .1  stiUe  of  sociely  less  prosaic  than  our  own. 

Inoue's  Ske/r.fics  n/  Tokyo   JJ/e  brim   over   with   inlercsl,    while  ihe 

raricaus  illuslrated  booklets  printed  on  crape  paper  at  Haso,i^wa's 

P"^^'*s   form  pretty  souvenirs.     Then,  toij,  tome  the  books  in  foreign 

^••S^iages, — such,     for  instance,   as    Hiimbcrfs    Zt"    Jopon   el  les 

J'^^op^ais,  Boust-piet's  Le  Japan  dii  nos  Jours,  Bellessorl's  Lrx  Saciiti 

J^J^OTAaise,  and  Dumolard's  Le  Japon  Poiin'ijite,  Ecimomi/iuc  el  Suciai. 

rakti<^i  Papiiioi'a  Dii-tion/uiire  de  iJfisioi're  el  de  ta   Qiographie   du 

y'V*>^a  is  a  useful  com[)ilation,  to  which  no  analogue  exists  in  English. 

'^'~    F^erre  Loti's  liooks  the  resident  community  heis  less  respect 

'"*    Ihe  public  at  homei^his  inaccuracy  and   superficiality  go 

^^•»^gt  the  grain.     Nevertheless,    the   illustrations  to  his  Madanxe 


thr 


-y&anlh<nn<:  are  \'ery  preltj-,  and  the  luUcr-press  is  worth  skimming 


''-^^Jgh.  tjiougli  the  voltime  can  in  nowise  Ije  rectimmended  either 
"   ***isscs  or  to  missionaries.     What  has  struck  us  as  the  liveliest 

^    tiest  of  all  iKipular  books  on  Japan  is  in  Gennan.     We  mean 

\  ^*-to's  PapierschnieUsrlinge  aus  Japan,  with  its  deHghlful  illiislra- 

'*^*^s  and  its  epig-rammatic  lext.    Nippold's  descriptions  and  Junker 

^    T^ndeg'g's  stories  are  much  read.     With  more  serious  works, 

^^^»    Ibe  Germana  are  nalurallj-  to  llie  front.     The  Millhedttng^n  of 

*^  Oerman  Asiatic  Society  (Dtnische  GeseHscHafi  fur  Naivr-  uiut 

'^(herkunde   O^frisiais)   are  a   mine    of   information  on    matters 

**^^et»iific,  legal,  etc.,  etc. 


^crafer  bare  (^  (lie  ^lulluirtaQd  EnstEnEv  Lransbllan.  »hich  wia  IUH>d  on  a  canefuL 
'*'>>inii  □(  iht  original  Cvrman  [«ic.  'lliii  Driifiiul,  toe.  ia  now  idUC  vt  prints  bin  a  neir 
*^''imof  it  ii  mpecml  id  ippfor  ifaorily. 


Not  content  with  the  icaliry  of  Japaii  as  it  is  or  as  it  wa»,  wne 
imagimtiv'c  writers  have  fouiKied  nox-cls  on  (^[ancse  sabjects.  We 
thus  hi'i'c  bcviks  such  as  Arimai,  which  Is  ufaimsical  util  dct'er. 
ami  &  doxen  others  that  sumchow  we  luve  never  been  able  lo  moke 
up  our  mtod  to  dip  intcx  As  fbr  books  of  trat'el,  there  is  literally 
no  end  to  the  making  of  them.  Almost  rv«y  possible  sfACC  of 
time^  6q(ii  Strat  Wetis  im  J^n^xtm  to  £J^A/  I'mra  m  Japan  anJ 
JVmt  JMTS  M  .'V^wuT,  has  fiimisbed  ibe  title  fix  »  vn^iuue.  So 
!»%«  abnost  .-ill  the  more  piciiuni  adjectives  with  the  word 
"  Jat'"' "  utachMl.  as  The  R^ji  JapjM,  Herotc  jf^foM,  Ceremaiiiai 

etc.,  Vix.     There  are  EjiftJilioms M>  ^^an,  Skudk^  ^ ymfam,  Ruas 
M  y»p*»,  amMtHgsfrtm  Ja^ait,  Sktrt  l*aet  J*  Ja^,  JapaM  as 
tn  Smpi,tjtln-4mtix  yapoM,  Jmrwtps,   Trotk,  Tr^,   Kxcmr- 
sims^  Imfnstiua,  LtOtrs^  etc..  etc,  almoat  dtf  u^mitim;    "and  J 
apt  atKteradoa's  anfal  aid  "  has  been  botrown)  far  such  titles  as  v<  a 
y^adiayapmrn,  Tim  Gia  tfJ^xM,  J^a»a*  Jimgki,  anA  scwnl 
oAcn.    A  D^kmttitfs  Wifie m  Jitpam.  by  Mra.  Ui^  l-rascr.  and 
qdbcr  vorfcs  iioak  the  aunc  band  gn«  a  readable  accovnt  of  life  in^ 
TukvO  aikl  U  the  nsiial  suttamet  holiday  tesM^  while  Wesion, 
his  y^amtfe  Alps.  leMis  us  towing  aiiKNig  Ibe  Eittlc-tnown 
of  Ibe  fvmuces  of  Etdifi.  HtdL  and  Sbinoja.^     Maay  esodl 
ib^^  on  the  other  band,  may  be  uocutbed  imm  the  &ks  of  old 
imRpipcfs.     lixw.  ht  ianiKe.  Rudyud  Kipiins's  liarrv  ta  tM* 
'  T^ts,"  x&^j.  which  are  the  moet  graphic  ever  penned  by  a. 
gkbMToiMa, — bat  then  sniar  a  glolx~ttoOer !      Tb^  ba.w  been 
wyblbbeJ  is  Frtm  Stm  *  .5^     Many  s«c«al  books  of  tffetd 
hive  dopters  deniMd  to  )apui.     The  Iitdic$i  b  Miss  Doncan's  _ 
Stoiii  Dtpartarr.     For  iboo^  the  awbor  letnds  in  Japao  aft  " »  f 
nMMT-tiawd  friiT-aJcw"  die  sense  at  hunoMr  wtocfa  never  descns 
herpicntts  faer  cubnoBn  6ob  tkynean^g  ~m»a  suviJsfaiK^. 
IVxiHps  ifac  BMst  aWRMBang  spedmen  of  ^dbe^aoctiaic  litoatom 
■ci  ai».<hcr   c:iJifcae   k   tlot    moch   oUe*    buuL.    Mtss    Mai^arelba 
n«pfner'4  AWil  .S^  m^  St^Avm  Owu.     tt'e  do  imc  «ish  to 
inale  a^y  tUirawiK  mhicfa  caonot  be  nfificd.  and  diavfixc   ve 
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ill  not  say  that  the  aulhor  is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.  Her  idee 
^"ixe  seems  lo  have  been  lliat  every  fureign  man  in  Yokoliaina 
s^^and  "Jeddo"  rneditaled  an  assault  on  her.  A»  for  ihe  Japanese, 
:^s.he  dismisses  them  as  "  disgusting  creatures.."* 

More  edifying,  if  less  amusing,  ilian  such  works  are  the  numeroiia 

■anonografihs  on  special  subjects,  particularly  those  on  art.     Such 

^^re  Gonse's  IJAi/ yupoiiiii.i,  .\iiilslcv  and  Bowes'  various  publica- 

'tions  On  KrrntaiC  Art,  Seals,  and  Kmimols,    Franks 's  and   Dresser's 

"hooks,  and  above  all,  Anderson's  Ptdoriai  Art  <>/  Japan,   which 

is    a    maffnificenl    work,     conwivcd     in    a    critical    spirit,    written 

wiih   cOTnpeteni  knowledye.  and   beautifully  illustrated.     Condor's 

lowers  (jf  y-ipon   and   Jupamie  Gardens,  Piggolt's  Music  ami 

^Jusieat  IttMrumenl/i  nf  fapan.,    t.eech's    Bullerfi.ies  /'ram    yapan, 

Ciowland's  Dufmeits  .ttii!  Burial  Mounds  in  Japan,  and    Munro's 

Kl^oms  y  Japan  may  l»  confidently  recommended  as  iht  best 

ti'eatises  on  their  respective  sulijecis.     Gubbiiis  has  translated   the 

Japanese  Civil    Cod«,    making    his    traiislaiiou    tjoublj    tiseful    by 

jzsrinting  the  original  op[>osite  to  it  on  the  same  page.     I-Gnholm, 

X.Ksct,  has  done  yicoman's  service  by  renckring  some  uf  the  codes 


*  Hm   !■    ■    pD^tibn   of   ihif    aUlliDrc*a'4    diMcriplJun   of    VDik.^liBPUI    and     \ti    fokv^fllk 

•■  It  Willi  l>*  w*U  updciituod  thai  ihe  life  or  llie  European  in  Ja^n  '»,  jifieraJli  b 
WTetchud  Dii<r.  Thi:  unm  and  [he  anfmol  Kiipeliic  are  sburdiiii1l|r  [i-rnviilcil  fur :  but 
the  mJniJ.  the  htan.  and  (h>>  ml  src  krt  icmll;  ifHtiiute.  l~hi^re  an  clutH.  Ii  i>  iruo. 
Iki  nr  ihe  liire  oT  my  vtay  in  YDlf^^Tiaina.  tTiey  were  mc-re  £[i«Er,>nnn,E^at  ruoria-  I'tie 
p^re-mipdgd  mtMi  uf  ifie  Ciland  ^ive  it  hoRiu,  wlicre  they-  can  enjo^  ju«i  m  miirh  conitirt 
u  >R  Ihe  clntn,  aoi)  are  nreJy  xcn  in  ihvm,  cu:i.-pi  wbt-n  Ocamacc  w[ii|iBiii«»i  i;!inieil<- 
ini.  wdisilcn,  ar  laeh  ixople  viiil  this  land.  A  few  of  ihe  beiier  EurojHaiii  viiit  ths 
ehb  m  ki[l  lioiB- 

'*]  hadocciukm  to  rcrtiiirkdurfnf  ni)r  imy  in  VokobaniGi  klmt  tha  pvrenniaj  monoiuny 
of  Kb«  pJarc,  and  the  smBiul  life  led  there.  I^iiive  reduced  nmny  uf  ih«:m  ro  i  itaie 
borderlncon  imlictililyr  ll  »m  di{fici.i[t  lo  believe  ihfll  the  TlrlTtflitnE  rni*h  which  Ihey 
Ivllied  cfiUlJ  Ilav«  St*  ori^cin  m  tlie  \vnaA  aC  all.  Tlio  eyea  of  ilTch  men  HTe  dull,  dbd 
dtvr  tiam  ■  ka^d  of  idkoltc  *(iirc.  They  »ee  and  btar  cmly  wl;3c  din:ciJy  oLtracis  the 
stonVlb  and  tentei.  II  l^  naclti*  n^nrsiliftini;  further  Ljn  this  iLibjoct  ;  Init  I  cannot  Tcfrajn 
frem  jjiline  ih>t  ihc  inipn^iinn  prudnttd  iiiwn  a  hcaLihy  mind  hy  this  poririitiii:«  ihase- 
meot  IB  vary  ditheafuning-  Oflim  whf*n  contumplaiiitg  ()!«  fltiptirb  «cent.-rv  Ainune  which 
^  deptaved  ^I'eallrrii  Iivb,  I  have  I'nvolimtarili,'  e^cIuJini?d  in  ibii;  worcli  of  die  fieivti 
*  'l^hnu^h  every  prj^perl  pie:i.«^, 
And  only  man  i»  "iie  '  " 
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into  Jinglish,  Kreiicii,  and  German.  Japan's  I'oIisivirlhscAa/'t  unit ' 
Siudb/ianshitll,  by  K.  Ralhgen,  ranks  as  ihe  sumUid  auihoriLy  cm 
Japanese  financial  and  economic  (juestions.  Maurice  Couriiii  has 
written  learnedly  on  a  rariety  of  subjects  in  the  Jmtruat  Asiali^ue 
and  elsewhere.  Morse's  Japanese  Homes  is  a  delightful  account, 
nui  unly  of  Japanese  arcltitecturq,  l<ii!  of  ev^ry  detail  yf  J3f>ancse 
domestic  life,  even  down  to  the  water-bucket  and  the  kitchen 
tongs.  Tlie  only  dnwbatk  is  the  author's  sei  purpnse  uf  viewing 
everj'thing  through  rose-coloured  spectacles,  nliich  makes  those 
who  wouhl  fain  l^e  instruclcJ  feel  that  they  are  Ustciiin^  to  a 
special  pleader  rather  than  to  a  judge.  Unfortunately  for  sober 
stieiite,  the  liiscinatiou  exercised  by  Japan  is  so  potent  that  a 
similar  fault  imimirs  the  valve  of  several  otherwise  first-rac?  works. 
Ogpawa's  alhum.s  of  collotypes  will  delight  every  ioicr  of  the 
beautiful.  Frir  ctiloured  illustrations  of  scenery  and  the  hfe  of  iJie 
people,  the  traveller  ia  recommended  to  the  native  hook-shops  and 
print-stalls:— no  foreign  artist  has  succeeded  in  renderings  die  peculiar 
Japanese  crtlourinj;. 

Among  Ixwks  of  reference,  may  be  mentioned  Bramsen's  Ckro- 
nohgical  Tab[0s,  by  which  the  exact  equivalent  of  any  Japanese  date 
can  be  ascertained  ;  the  China  Sc<i  Directory,  Vol.  JV ;  the  ^iirioLis 
Memoirs  of  ihe  Imperial  University;  the  British  Consular  Trade 
licporls ;  the  Resume  Siatisiique  da  I' Empire  du  jfapon,  issued 
yearly  ;  and  the  annual  rcjorts  of  the  rarious  departments  of  the 
Imperial  Government  on  such  matters  as  education,  railways, 
posts,  etc,  etc.  We  advert  to  these  last,  because  not  a  few  of  ihem 
appear  in  English  as  well  as  in  the  vermicular.  Several  Japanese 
educaiyd  abroad  have  written  books  in  European  languages.  Tlie 
wurk  of  this  class  that  has  made  most  noise  of  late  years  is  a  little 
volume  by  Nitolic  entitled  Busliidii,  the  Soul  if  Japan,  which  seta 
forth  in  popular  style  the  system  nf  pinLlicnl  ethics  diat  guided  the 
conduct  of  the  Samurai  of  old.  In  somewhat  amusing  contTasi  to 
ihc  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  this  author,  ia  the  pliximy  picture  of 
native  family  life  driwn  in  Tamura's  Japanese  Bride.  How  I 
Became  a  Christian,  by  Uchimura  Kan;!o,  should  interest  a  lar^ 
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clskss   C3f  readers.     Okakura's /(/eu/f  ly/Zif  Ji^ast  might  bu'  uikt-n  for 

Bosi*  >n.ian  handiwork.,  bui  for  the  Japanese  name  on  the  title-page. 

We    naiy  also  mention  Niiobe's  roonoigraph  on  TAe  Jnlercoufie 

bffu.-er^n  Ihe    United  States  ami  Jaf-nn,    Inagaki's    fapan    ami  the 

PiMayic,  Bunyiu  Nanjio's  Calshguc  i^' ihe  Bud'lhisi  Triptiah<i,  ami — 

Ihougfh  they  have  Httlc  relation  to  Japan — the  so-called  poems   of 

^-      JVoguclii,    which    have    made    a    sensation    (in    California), 

Of   Works  i>_v  eailj'   travellers,   die  coi)iou.s  iMlcrs  of  the  yesuit 

Misst'onaries,     the    Tellers    of    the    English    Pilnl     Will    AJams, 

|Kaenipfer's  Mnory  of  Japan,  and  the  elder  SidkiM's  cncycU'ipedio 

PPTCHliiciions  are  the  chief.     But  these  are  now  moslJy  out  of  print, 

besi  J^3  being  out  of  dale.     Another  excellent  boot,  now  dilRcull 

^  c>t>tain,  is  HilJreih's  Japan  as  il  Wa^  and  Is.  in  which  the  gist 

^'hai  the  various  early  travellere  have  left  us  cuncemiiig  Japan  is 

""'^^ti  together  into  one  continuous  narrative,  the  exact  lexi  uflhc 

'^"K^ttals  being  adhered  to  as  far  as  possible. 


-botany.     We  hue  not  the  necessary  space,  even  had  we  the 

*^<ii4saiy  ability,  lo  enter  into  a  panitutar  description  of  ihal  rich 

and    'W-onidcrful  Ja.pan.ese  flora,  which  excites  the  imag'inaticin  uflhe 

''***^  of  .science  as  mnch  as  tvtT  Japanese  work.s  of  art  in  porcelain, 

_  *"ite,  and  lacquer  excited  the  imagination  of  the  man  of  taste. 

^    Csxn  only  draw  attention  to  a  few  striking  Facts  and  theoretical 

*-*"'*Si derations,   referring  the  reader   for  all    details   to  Dr.   Rein's 

"^^^steriy  resume  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  works  of  Maxim owicz. 

^"^'^tier,  Asa  Gray,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Ito  Kcisuke,  and  the  other 

^P^^ialisis  wliotn  Rein  quotes. 

T'he    first    impression    made   on   any   fairly    observant    person 

latmJDg  jjj  jajian  is  the  extraordinary   variety  of  the   vegetation. 

"^     sges    the    pine   of  the  north   nourishing    by    the  side    of  the 

^^boo,  or  ei-en  of  the   tropical   jiatmetto.       .\    nce-field,    as    in 

A^dia.  slrelches  lo  his  right ;  to  his  left  will  t»e  a  wheat  dr  barley. 

E'^^'ii  reminding  him  of  Europe;  or  else  he  is  overshadowed   by 

sOme   giant    campbor-Iaurel,     the    like    of  which    grows    only  in 

I'linnosa.     Equally   uiiexpocted  juxlaj^osilions  occur  wherever  he 
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travels  tlirougliout  tlie  archipelagpo.  No  wonder  that  the  number 
lif  known  Species  of  trees  ami  plants  (exclusive  of  mosses  and  olher 
luw  organisms)  attains  lo  the  enommus  figure  of  2,yiH,  distributed 
over  941  genera  and  151  orders*  while  it  is  almost  certain  that 
furllier  iiiveytij*aliona  will  mise  the  figure  cnnsidenbly,  the  northerri 
portion  of  the  countrj-  hiiving-  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  explored. 
Of  forest-trees  alone,  Japan- — or,  lo  be  strictly  accumte,  the 
Japanese  region,  which  includes  niso  Korea.  MftTichiiria.  and  a 
portion  of  Nortiiera  China— possesses  no  less  than  1S6  species 
divided  among  66  genets,  ns  against  the  85  species  in  33  genera 
of  Europe.  The  Atlantic  forest  region  of  North  America  is 
n<^rly  as  nch  as  Japan,  havinj^  155  specie,^  in  66  genera.  The 
Pacific  /orest  region  of  North  America  is  poorer  even  than 
EuTiijH;,  having  but  ■jS  species  in  51  genera,  A  fiirlher  very 
curious  fact  is  that  North-Eaalcm  America  and  Japan  possess 
65  genera  in  common.  Evidently  there-  miuit  be  some  jxuverfiil 
underlying  cause  connecting  phenomena  at  lirst  sight  so  caprici- 
ous. Dr.  Rein  lays  great  stress  on  the  general  simiEarity  of 
climniic  conditions  obtaining  in  Ka.stem  iVsia  and  Eastern  Amer- 
ica, on  iJie  abundant  rainfan  of  Japan,  and  on  the  convenient 
stepping-stones  ior  vegcial>Ic  immigrants  fanned  by  the  Kurile 
Islands.  Sagbalien,  Oki,  Iki,  the  Luchuan  archipelago,  and  other 
islands  both  to  the  wesi  and  south.  May  we  not  also  accept  Mr. 
Wallace's  theory,  as  propounded  in  his  charming  book,  Jsland  Life, 
to  the  effect  that  llie  glacial  ept.ich  had  great  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  present  sLite  of  things.'  When  the  climate  of  the  north 
temperate  regions  grew  arctic,  some  of  the  trees  and  plants  whose 
habitat  was  iliere  must  have  perished,  but  others  doubtless  migrated 
in    a    soudierly    direction,    where    tliey    could    still  find  sufficient 


■Tlii*  IS  ManmiuwLcjE'^  «srimart.  mr^iit;  ia  iht  year  iBS^r  OF  iho  a,jae  mpAiics.  i,Si3 
9p«jn  tnloiiK  m  d(cDiylL»luns,  <S5S  ro  rni:inoca(yludoru,  44  to  Byint>i»iirmi!i,  and  114  lo 
vascular  <:ryrrr>4f=inis.  riUTinE  ihi:  Eji^i  twenty  yearn,  vnritfua  nddiiion*  to  And  aEtur- 
Bifimt  IK  ihc?  [Itt  hiivc  befrii  ncLvisiLalcd  ihruugli  the  InbcFUn  of  bo>ani«l;  bolll  Jl3ir!we  uid 
Ibrti  jn>  1  !>"''  ao  iQicr  nru^mpi  Ihan  iKhe  ot  Maxi<naw;cf  >iat  been  madfi  la  «unipiaria«  Ehc 
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-«Tanntb  lo  siippon  Iheir  exislence.     In  Eurojie,  however,  ihey  were 

^stopi>e(l — fir^t  by  the  learner  of  the  Alps,    and    then    by   ihe  still 

«nore  effeclual  barrier  of  t!ie  McdiLcrranean.     On  the  Pacific  slsipe 

«if  Anmrica,  they  mustly  jjerished  owing  to  the  cKtreme  narrowness 

of  their  habitat,  which  allowed  of  no  free  emigration  in  any  liirec- 

lion.     The    cotiditions    of   Eastern    America  and  of  l-jislem  Asia 

were  allogether  different.     Hero  w«re  neither  mountain  ranges  nor 

oceans  to  obstruct  the  southward  march  of  the   vegctatitrm   as   il 

relreatci!  befiire  lite  ice ;  and  when  the  ice  had  disapficarcd,  all  the 

heat-lo^ng  rorms,  safely  preserved  in  the  south,  were  abla  to  return 

nnnhward  ag^n,  a  considerable  remnant  of  the  richer  vegetation 

of  an  earlier  geological  age  being  thus  handed  down  to  our  owti 

days  in  lliese  two  favoured  regions. 

A  tonside ration  lo  which  little  attention  ha.s  hilherlo  lieeii  [>aid 

is    the   general   ideniily   of  die   Japanese   flora   with   Chat  of  the 

a.«]jacen[  coast  of  Asia.     It  is  pmbablc  that  wli«n  Korea  shall  have 

t*een  tluTiniughly  espl<^A;d,    nnt  a  few   sfjecies   now  deijignatcd  as 

,ai3pnnica  will  lie  fiiund  tu  be  really  coniincntal  furms.     It  is  already 

JtnoTiyri  that  some  of  the  plants  now  most  cominoti  in  Japan  have 

t»een  iiili>.Kliiied  in  historical  limes  thrutigh  human  agency.     Such 

SM.re,    to   name   but   two,   the  tea-plant  and  the  iining«-tree.     The 

S.  niroductton  of  the  latter  i.s  mentioned  by  the  Japanese  poets  of  the 

^sighth  century.     The  tea-plant  came  in  widi  llnddJiism.      We  were 

our^ves,  we  believe,  the  first  to  point  out,  aime  twenty  years  ago, 

«hc  help  which  philology  can  give  to  natural  science  in  iliis  field. 

"%jy  proving  that  plants  and  also  sjiimaU  now  inhabiting  Japan,  hut 

originally  imported  from  China  or  Korea,  rnay  often  be  detected 

in  the  jajianese  language  by  their  slightly  corrupteti  Chinese  or 

Korean  names.* 

What  wc  have  for  sh<jrintss'  sake  termed  the  Japanese  r^on, 
is  named  by  Rein  "the  nrnih-eastern  monsoon  region,"  and  is 
fimhcnnore  described    by    him   as   the    "kingdom  of  niagnolias, 


•  Seeihc  ■•Aiiaiic  Tranwcliorn,"  Vol.  K.  Sui^kmoni,   p.   70  of  the   iHirvJactim   it 
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camelliis.  and  aralias."     It  coincides  \*ery  nearly  in  Uiiiudc  with 
ihe  region  of  th«  ^ledilerranean  :  hue  the  character  of  the  two  is  as 
different  as  can  well  be  ima^ned.     The  Japanese  region  is  ihe 
delight  or  the  Ixtanist-     The  Medilerranean  K^on,  vitli  its  severer  j 
Ibrms  and  more  s[:aHng  growth,  beller  pleases  llie  artist,  who  loves  I 
rcgeudon  less  Tor  its  own  sake  than  as  a  semng  tiir  ihc  works  cf  | 
insn. 

Books  CMManHflMldad.  RcCd'*  JUmfm^.  PP-  in— >7t.  u  ttx  t«<  *>>'  <>"<  tcatatl 
n3uj0-— />vtf  Ktr»^ytfuit.  bi'  C  S.  Ewivrt— S«e  alio  YalaVt  le/mac^f^ia 
Fhra  Jmfmicm,  Saatier't  tmrnrralir  Fttat^rm  and  Ibc  >aiiK  ■niBlieirill')  JManiftir 
^mfmmmijr — Maximow:^  Miq'aet,  ^Imt,  lAil  cAben  h^vtf  wrtltn   nluable  nmfriiVI ApU- 


BovTing  to  the  Emperor's  Picture  is  a  puiiit  of  ja|ttnese  | 

etiquette  that  has  causol  much  hearl-buming  among  foreigners  and 
natirc  Christian  conrerts.     The  custom  is  no  ancient  one.  dating 
back  a^  it  does  only  to  [$91.      It  came  in,  tike  so  much  ebe,  as  a 
result  of  the  modem  recrudescence   of  imperialism,    and    is   now 
obseiTCd  in  all  schools  and  many  public  offices  on  certain  occasions 
of  annual  recuircnce.     The  ground   wheieon  objection  has  been ! 
taken  10  it  Is  that  it  savours  uf  idolain*.     But  surely  such  an  inter- 
pretation tests  on  confusion  of  thought      A   human  ruler  is  noi 
Baal  or  Molocli.      We  have  never  heard  of  any  one  refusing  to] 
bow  to  the  Japanese  emperor,  or  any  oilier  emperor,  when  seen  m| 
the  flesh.     What  harm,  then,  can  there  be  in  saluting  his  picture? 
Moreover,  if  a  prostration  made  before  the  liiing  emperor  does  not 
amount  to  "worship,"  how  in   reawn   cai  one   made  before  hi* 
picture  be  so  construed  ?     I'hts  case  and  the  case  of  the  heathenj 
idol  are  not  parallel. 

Bronze.     See  ^trrAL-WoKE. 

Boddhiam.     Many   writers,   from   :^l.  Francis  Xa\icr    dovrn-] 
watds,  baie  drawn  aiteniioii  to  ibc  superficial  TC^jcmUanccs  between 
the  Buddhistic  and  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial, — the  Ucnreis 
on  the  altar,    the   candies,    the   iiKense,  the  shaven  heads  of  t 
priests,   die  roearies.    the   images,   the   pnxessinns.     In  point 
do^a,  a  whole  world  of  thought  separates  Buddhism  from 
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fbrni  of  Chrisliaiiitv.      Knowledge,  enlightenmenl,  is  ihe  condition 

of  Ruddhistie  grace. — not  faich.  Seir-perfectionment  is  the  means 
of  salvation,  not  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  a  Redeemer.  Not 
elemal  life  is  the  eiiJ,  and  active  participation  in  unceasing  praise 
and  thanksgiring,  Uul  absorption  into  Xintina  (Jap.  Xe^an),  practical 
aimihilaliori-  For  Budtihjsra  leaches  that  existence  is  itself  an  evil, 
springing  from  the  dowbie  root  of  ignorance  ajrid  the  passions.  In 
logical  confi-imiity  with  this  lenet.  it  ignores  Ihe  existence  of  a 
supreme  God  and  Creator  of  worlds.  There  are,  it  is  true,  gods 
in  the  cosmogony  which  Buddhism  inlierilcd  from  Brahmini.'im  ; 
bui  they  are  less  important  ihan  the  H'ltnke,  or  Buddhas^nien. 
tlia.lis,  who  have  tolled  upward  through  sticcesshe  stages  of  esis- 
leoce  to  Uie  calm  of  perfect  holiness.  In  fact,  philosophically 
s|)eakiiig,  two  systems  cuuld  hardlj'  stand  in  more  glaring  contrast, 
though  it  is  true  ihiit  in  die  lives  of  fpiiet.  pious  folk  not  given  to 
speculation  or  to  the  logical  (billowing  out  of  the  faith  that  is  in 
them,  the  practical  result  of  twCh  may  often  coincide. 

These  few  remarks  are  designed  merely  to  point  the  reader 
along  the  true  path  of  enquiry.  It  does  not,  of  course,  fall  within 
the  scope  of  a  manual  dcvoteJ  lu  tilings  Japanese  to  analyse  ilte 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  great  and  complicated  Indian  religion, 
which,  commencing  with  the  birth  of  the  Huddha  Shaka  Muni  in 
the  year  B.C.  1027  (so  say  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Buddhists, 
but  Eurojiean  scholars  prefer  the  date  B.C.  653),  gradually  l>ecanie 
Ihe  main  faclor  in  the  religious  life  of  all  Knstcni  Asia, 

Jajan  received  Buddhism  from  Korea,  whither  it  had  spread 
from  China.  The  account  which  the  native  hisiury  hitolis  give  of 
the  irtroduclion  'if  Buddhism  intu  Japan  is  that  a  golden  image 
of  Buddha  and  some  scrolls  of  the  sutras  were  presented  to  the 
Mikado  Kimmei  by  the  King  of  Hynkiisai,  one  of  the  Korean 
states,  in  .\-D.  551.  The  Mikado  inclined  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  new  religion  ;  but  the  majority  of  his  council,  conservative 
Shintoisis,  persuaded  hlin  10  reject  the  image  from  his  Court.  The 
golden  Buddhn  was  accordingly  conferred  upon  one  Sog3-no- 
Irame,    who    turned    his    country-house    into    the    first    Buddhist 
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temple  e.visling  on  the  soil  of  Japan.  A  ptstilcnoe,  which  shortlv 
broke  oui,  wa^  attributed  by  the  partisans  of  the  old  religion  to  this 
foreign  innovation.  Tiie  temple  «as  razed  lu  the  ground ;  but 
such  dire  calamities  foik'wetl  on  this  ac(  of  sacrilege  that  it  was 
soon  allowed  la  be  rebuilt.  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns  then 
flocked  over  from  Korea  in  ever- increasing  num^icrs.  Shfltoku 
Taishi.  who  was  prince  regent  under  the  Empress  Suiko  from  A.D. 
593  to  621,  himself  attained  almost  to  the  rank  of  Buddhist 
sainlsliip;  and  from  that  lime  fonvard  the  new  religion  became 
established  is  the  chief  religion  of  the  land,  though  Shinto  was 
never  entirely  BUi)pre3sed.  All  education  w-as  for  centuries  in 
Buddhist  h^nds,  as  was  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick  :  Buddhism 
inlrudnccd  sirt.  introduced  medicine,  mcmliled  the  folk-lore  of  ihe 
country,  created  it^  dramatic  poetry,  deeply  influenced  politics 
aiirl  cv-cry  .sphere  of  social  and  inlelleclual  activity.  In  a  word, 
Buddhism  uns  the  teacher  under  vviiose  instruction  the  Japanese 
nation  grew  up.  As  a  nation,  they  ^re  now  grossly  forgetful  of 
this  fact.  Ask  an  educated  Japanese  a  i|uestion  nbout  Biid- 
dbisni,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  smile  in  your  face,— a  hundred  to 
one  iliLii  he  knows  nothing  about  the  subject,  and  glories  in  his 
nescience. 

Chinese  and  Korean  Buddhism  was  already  broken  up  into 
numerous  seels  and  sub-sects  when  it  reached  Japan, — sects,  too, 
nil  of  which  had  come  to  differ  very  wiilcly  in  ihdr  teaching  from 
that  of  lie'  [Hirer,  simpler  Southern  Buddliism  of  Ceylon  and  Siam. 
Japanese  Buddhism  follows  vhal  is  termed  the  "Greater  Vdiicle  " 
(Sanskrit  Mahdydiw.  Jap.  Daijii),  which  contains  many  nnwamnted 
accretions  to  tlie  original  teaching  of  the  Buddha,"  The  most 
fwwerful  sects  now  existing-  in  Japan  are  the  Tendai,  Shingon, 
JCido,  and  Zen,  which  are  of  Chinese  origin,  the  Shin  (alwi  called 
Ikkf)  or  Monio),  and  the  Nichircii  or  Hokke,  both  native  Jajtan'cae 


icivcsiigdrori-  I1  LSI.  ha»,?v!rr.  nuc  (.ndiirscil  Ijy  Mr.  Uuyd,.  4j]icr1L.<l  btljw  SH  (In:  first 
iiuilwritr  on  Jupiineif  BiiJtlhiiiti,  wlio  nn  uiiiintunlly  follewii  Cliis  liiaJ  vf  hit  }ifuifaa 
iniciiKmri. 
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^»cls  dating  rnnn  ihe  thinwmh  cenlury.  "I"he  Nichiren  sect  is 
■•he  tniisl  biguled,  the  Stiin^ii  (he  mosl  supcrsliiious.  The  MohI<j 
lias  been  conij>ared  to  Proiestainism,  because  il  alli.iwa  its  priesls 
TO  marry,  and  ti^clics  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in 
Amidii*  ainiic.  The  Zen  is  the  must  interesting  uf  all  to  the 
stuUcnt  of  Ja|>antsc  aixjii  ilogy,  on  account  of  ils  close  coiinetlion 
*ilh  the  cultiv-ntion  of  poetrj-  and  ihe  arls. 

The  cnra|»lifLiteii  mL'I.\[jhysics  of  Dudd liistiii  lave  awakened  Hllle 

inierc^t  m  tlic  Jniiane:>c  tiaiinii.     Another  fact,  curioiu  bul  tru«,  iii 

(hat  these  people  ha\-e  ncvei  Ixkh  at  the  troulvle  to  translate  the 

BiidJIuKt    canon    into   llieir   own    language.     The   priests   iise  a 

Chinese  version,  the  laiiy  no  version  at  all  nmvadaj's,  ihnugh  — tii 

judge    from    allusions    scattered    up  and  down  Japanese  literature 

they    wiiiild    Heem    to    have    been  nn*>re  gi^'Cn  l<»  searching  the 

.^<:riptures  a  feM-  hundred  years  agu.    The  BueUihist  religion  «'as 

c3isestahltshcd  and  di^ndowed  durini;  the  years  1971^,  a  step 

"C^kun    in    consequence  (if  ihe  leinpcrary    ascenilency    of  Shinto, 

J^Iore  recently  a.  faint  struggle  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Bud- 

«i3hi^l  pricsihmxi  ajpiiisi  rivals  in  comparison  wiih  whom  Shinto  is 

-»  nsignificnnt  :  we  mean  the  two  great  streams  of  Kunopean  thought, 

— — —Christianity  and  phvsical  science.      A     feiv— .1    very  fe«' — tn^n 

'drained  in  Kuruj»oaa  medMnis  light  for  the  UuddhUi  cause.    They 

«lo  so,  not  as  orthodox  believers  in  any  e.xisthig  sect,  but  liccause 

"they  are  ctin\Hnted  tliat  the  philoscipliical  contents  of  Buddhism  in 

.general  are  suptwrtcd  by  the  duclrine  cif  cvnlulioii,  and  that  this 

icligion  needs  therefore  only  to  be  regenerated  on  motlern  lines  in 

order  to  fim.l   iinivL'rs.Tl  actejilance. 

BAOka  rVoonuilKndlHl.  Ttetyi^fm'ftt  t^  yaja/ttsr  BudJhrim,  by  UcV-  \.  Lloyd  \v, 
|t«  ■■A.i.ilic  Tranmcciums,"  Vol.  XXII.  Pin  Wi.—BadAkiim.  \rj  Rhyi  Da.rdB-. 
iIitiikIi  rubliihcd  by  ilw  Socicry  fur  Pnimon'nK  Chiisiian  Kinmlrilgc,  b^juiic  free  fruin 
ChfiMi«n  prrjuflicc.  — A  brief  mil  lift*  <■!  Jipancsa  Buildhisni  i»  eivMn  ia  reccni  rfFti.iii*  Ji 
Jtlnrny't  H/m^tfit /ar  y,tJMiKt  Ic^eiln'r  willi  a  dcMrripEive  lUt  pf  tlic  triml  pi>pular  BUdat 
I  and  yc>dit9«c9.    SEiLclcnEi  aliDuM  cDimidr  Einl's  inviLluablc  Satt^krit-Cbiimt  Dictlmmrj, 


•A  Jeiiy  ilwDiraiiE  In  a  Invrly  ?»>'»■)'"'  lo  I'm  -Mt.    0(i(ii>slly  ht   Ba«  .in  ibiirac- 
rto«.  ■>■.■  Sdml  of  h>u»i)Ir»  liglic 
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liivraiuru  cfilteSUin  -Rct  have  Leon  treatHl  of  by  James  Troiip  in  Volt-  XIV.  and  XVII. 
of  ihc  "Asiatic  I'mDaactiani "  (ihr  inptrr  in  the  laiivr  tK^inp  cjiiidcnl  TAf  Cf^Hjii/ici^.  This 
3CCI  curioufely  jJltisiraT^  chtf  fact  thai  i  nUgian  may,  m-kh  the  lapse  uftimE  ard  by  pissing 
from  naiiun  lo  nsliun,  mil  b/ becoming  iliDist  iheeiactconirary  rfwhal  it  wsu  amarSog;. 
At  fLTsr  &igbi,  one  went]  J  iina^nc  the  SKi'n  hi^lc  io  be  i  iramir  of  ChrfttrnrkEty  rather  limn 
a  dcVL^Iopment  oi  EJuddhiiiiD.— See  also  the  "  A&iatic  Traniactioti^/'  Vol.  XXK.  Pari  II. 
|h  >9ii  »q3  Ml  artisl"  ty  Dr.  L.  Riuib  In  Pprt  sorftho  "  G^nnao  AiUtlc  1Vaiv>Mil«n.i.'" 

Camphor.  Japan's  new  colony  of  Fonrnisa  is  the  greaicst 
Lam[ihor-producing  disLrict  in  the  worki,  and  Japan  proper  comes 
ncKt,  though  the  rutliless  dc  forestall  on  thai  hn^  ditigntced  the  present 
epoch  bids  fair  to  ruin  litis  source  of  nationaJ  income  before  the 
lapse  of  many  mure  years.  Unfortunately,  camphor  cannot,  like 
Iac(]iier  or  maple-sugar,  he  extracted  hy  tapping.  The  tree  must  be 
fellctl  antl  cut  into  chips,  which  are  steamed  in  a  vat,  the  vapour 
being  ninde  to  caiTy  off  the  fumes  into  a  coi"iling  apparatus,  where 
cundciisaiion  lakeii  place  and  the  camphor  and  camphor-oil  are 
afterwards  skimincU  t'ff.  Cabinets  made  of  catnphor-wood  are 
muth  csieetiied,  not  nnlj*  for  the  fine  grain  and  silky  sheen  of  the 
wfxxl.  but  for  its  eHicacy  against  the  attacks  of  insects. 

The  camphor-laurel  ranks  among  the  stateliest  of  trees,  frequently 
attaining:  l<>  an  enormous  height  and  girth, — thirty,  forty,  and  even 
iifty  fee!  in  circumference,  (^rand  specinien.s  may  be  seen  at  Atami, 
at  Atsuta,  and  at  Dazaifu,-  all  places  on  or  near  the  ordinary  lines 
of  travel.  Such  giant  tiecs  are  often  worshipped  by  the  simple 
ci^unlrj'  folk,  mIih  han;^  rn[ics  ofsirnw  or  paper  rotmd  ihcm  in  inken 
of  reverence. 

Boakm  raoommcndad.  KHn'i  /irf»i/r«i  n/  Jafan,  pp.  .4^.150. — Dtr  Knmfftr. 
b^iarii.  by  iJr.  1£.  '',r,iiinrinn.  in  Fjfl  5f>  of  llic  '*  rfcrntan  A^i;iric  Traniactluo*," 


Capital  Cities.  If  the  Japanese  annals  may  be  trusted,  Japan 
ha.';  had  no  less  than  sixty  capitals.  This  is  to  be  traced  to  tlie  fact 
that  in  ancient  days  there  was  a  superstitious  dread  of  any  place  in 
which  a  person  had  died.  The  sons  ofa  dead  man  built  themselves 
a  new  house.  Hence,  too,  the  successor  of  a  dead  Mikado  estab- 
lished a  new  capital.  The  provinces  of  Vamatii,  Vainasliiro, 
Kawachi,  and  Setts-u,  wliich  were  the  home  and  centre  of  tlie  early 
Japanese   monarchy,   are   dotted    with  plates,  now  mere  villages, 
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ssultietimes  inileed  empty  names,  bul  onL-e  iKiltliiig  the  proud  posi- 
«.ii>n  urcapitils  of  ihe  Kmpiro. 

Ill  jjrocess  of  lime,  such  perpetual  clianges  proving  incompatible 

■>*iUi  the  needs  of  the  more  advanced  civilisation  introduced  from 

<^hir>a  and  Korea,  a  tendency  to  keep  tlie  Court  seliled  in  one  place 

"li«^n  lo  make  itself  felt.     Nara  in  Vamalo  remained  the  capital  for 

sei-cn  rc-igtis,  between  A,D.  709  and  7S4.     After  furtiier  wanderings, 

"^he  Court  fixed  iiself  al  Kyoto  in  794,  ;  and  this  citv  continued,  with 

ftv  inlerruptioiis,  lo  be  ilie  residence  nf  successive  generations  of 

jMikados  lill  llie  year  1868,  when  it  was  abandoned  in  fevour  of 

^  ct](»  (Tokyol.  which  had  been  tlic  capital  of  die  Shnguns  ever 

« nee  the  year  1590.     Kyoto,  however,  still  nominally  retains  the 

ntnk   of  a  mctrnpolis,  as  is  indicated  by  its  new  name  of  -^  ^ 

'^tit'tyu.  or  "  «L-.stfrn  capital,"  in.  contradistinction  to  __K.  ^   Tukyi', 

tho   "uislem   c^iiiial."     The  new  name,    however,  is  little  used. 

'iTie  chief  sights  in  and  near  Kyoto  are  the  Mikado's  palaces,  the 

t.^tnples  nanaed  N'ishi  Honji^wanji,  Chion-in,  Kiyomizii-deni,  Oion, 

CZ^inkakuji,  Kinkakiiji.  Higashi  Hongwanji,  San-ju-san-^n-do,  and 

"^  Jiari-no-jinja.  Mount  Hiei-zan.  I-ake  Bina,  Aruslii-yania  famous 

4"«3r   il3  cherry-blossoms  and  maplie- leaves,  and   the  rapids  of  llie 

.^r-Catsura-gawa.     Brocades  and    embroidery  ^nerally  are  the  pro- 

«:Jucis  f<ir  whimli  Kyoto  is  chiefly  noted.     In  rhe  second  ranlc  come 

;^i30tterj',  |«>rcelaiii.  cloisonn6,  and  bronze. 

?»ara,  whose  channs  have  been  sung  by  many  a  Japanese  fjoet 
*^rom  the  eighth  century  onwards,  is  distinguished  by  the  almost 
^Knglish  appearance  of  the  park,  which  surrounds  the  ancient  ShinIO 
»jemp!e  of  Ka-su^a,  where  Lame  deer  crowd  around  llie  visitor  to  feed 
*Dut   of  his  hand.     Tn  Nara,   likewise,  stands  the  great  Buddhist 
«cmple  of  Ti5d3LJi,  with  the  colossal    bronxe  image  known  as  the 
JkiiVuisuiit  "Great  Buddha,"  dating  from  A.D.  749. 

Another  of  ihe  old  capitals,  KamakLuu.  is  distant  only  a  few 
■miles  from  Yokohama.  Ii  was  never  inhabited  b_v  ibe  irikados. 
It  was  the  scat  of  the  ShOgiins  from  ii8ij  onward.-i.  and  of  the  so- 
called  R^cnts  of  the  Hojo  family    during  the  iRiublous  Middle 
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Ages.  KamaLura,  taken  by  storm  anJ  biiml  lo  llie  ground  in  1455 
and  ngain  in  i;  j6.  gradually  lost  its  importance.  Woods  and  rice- 
fieliis  now  ^tmtch  ti\cr  the  area  that  once  afforded  a  hnme  10  more 
than  a  million  inliiibilants,  and  little  remains  to  tell  of  its  ancient 
splendour,  s,ive  the  giKit  lemple  of  Hacbiman  and  the  magnili(.'enl 
bruue  image  uf  Ituddiia,  perhaps  the  grandest  of  all  Japanese 
wwks  of  an. 

The  |jrinci)in.l  eights  of  Tokyo  are  the  Shiba  tem|iles,   willi  Utt 
lombs  of  ihe  Shngiins  of  the  Tofcugaw-a  dynasty,  near  wliich  U  one  S 
of  the  best  Ksvaitialia  or  Ikmari  :  the  riew  o\-er  the  city  frwm  Uie  ~ 
tou'Cr  on  AUgo-yama  ;  the  Shinto  temple  named  Sfiolon-^hti,  ercctct! 
ta  tbe  memory  of  the  loyal  Inxjps  slain  in  baltle ;  die  adjacent  j 
Diuscum  of  militan-  objects,  called  the  i'u%hi'tiMn  :  t'eno  Park, 
with   tomls  and   temples  similar  to  ihgse  of  Shilvx,  and  also  anj 
interesting  museum  ;  tbe  popular  Buddhist  tciD[>lc  uf  .^sakusa,  tC 
siy  nothing  of  such  modem  Europcm  buildings  as  ihe  govanment ' 
olEicts,  binlu.  hospitals,  prisons,  etc.,  which  will  ha^e  an  interest  fofj 
soom:  persons.     In  addition  to  tltese,  accoiding  to  the  time  of  ycar,j 
theie  an.-  the  chem'-blossoras  of  Ueno,  Shiba.  and  Alukojima.  the 
iriatwlts  of  Kamcido.  the  irises  of  Hotikiri,  and  ihecbn-siiidiciwuinB 
of  Du^o-aka.     It  is  also  i^onli  while  payii^  a  v^t  U>  oac  of  I 
(Iiealivs.  of  which  l3ie  KiihuJti-si  and  Afesfi-za  are  the  best,  and 
the  wreTdliiig-maichc?!  held  at  the  lemplc  of  fkG-in  and  eliKwherc] 
3Bui  after  all,  the  chief  si^iht  <d' Tokyd  to  one  fresh  from  home 
TOky'i  il-^f, — tile  i[U3ini  little  wooden  houses.  whkJi  bnck  struc- 
tures ill  foiti^  style  haw  only  parltally  replaced,  the  ojn-'ii-air  life 
uT  the  iv\>|)te,  llie  clatter  of  the  doss,  the  jinriJkishas,  the  daioly 
children  powdered  and  rouged  for  a  h^hdaj  oatic^.  the  ^aceful 
nuive  drea  which  Wesiem  fatshions  ao»l  fabrics  ha«  d«  succeeded 
in  driving  out,  the  indescrihoMy  grotesque  coanhiiHUiotis  of  thb 
dnss  Miith  bilhciicl;  hats,    Invetncss  capes,  aad  ciwchet    iippets.J 
Tbete  arealM  the  aitnctions  of  tbe  shops,  which  make  7^.  PeTd\'^| 
Lowdl  inily  olwen-e  that  "  To  sciaU  down  the  Brmutvajf  of  Tokyi 
of  «&  c>'ciiiiiK  is  a  liberal  cducatHO  ta  evtir  (by  an,'*  for— as 
«dtLi — "  whatever  these  people  bahioo,  tttmt  ifae  toy  of  an  hour 
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-mJie  iritun|ihs  nf  all  imie,  is  ujuchcd  by  a  laste  unknown  elsewhere." 
31r.  Lowell,  us  an  artist  in  nurds,  Aixs  not  aild  wliac  we^ 
^mple  tecortlcrs  tif  facts,  are  iKumd  lu  ilu,  thai  with  so  nmuh  to 
appeal  tct  tlie  eye,  'lokjo  ulso  has  not  .\  little  (hat  a[i[>cals  to  the 
nose. 

Btola  racammcndBiL     For  facis.  Miu^riv'i  fianitttk /jt  Jnfiui'.   Tie  QuIU  »f 

IV^d,  byT.  R.H.  &kClil^li[v.  in  Vol    Vl,  Pad  I  .  and  7^  FiuJal  Manuiii  ,^  Yrit, 

t»^    th«  «aiii«  auilYTir,  in  V<^1    VII.  Piri  lit    iif  tlfcc  "Asiatic  Tran^^tiuni  "    Var  plctii- 

■r«~fcqur  de4ciipE>r^p«  and  (ijf  "  iflTty.ijIliy."  Iho  po5*»  d'  Klobv-rronen  ami  Tuukinnlicni 


Carving.  The  earliest  api'cimcns  of  J:t[ianeij«  can'ing — if  we 
i»:aay  so  call  ohjecLs  more  probablj-  mould-ed  by  the  hand — arc 
Ctic  nide  clay  fi^'tircs  of  men  and  horees  occasionally  found  in  die 
t  wtnuli  of  Central  and  Easlcm  Japan  (see  .\rlicle  on  Aiccti^inLOGy). 
lut  the  ;irl  itwde  no  progress  till  the  advctit  of  BuddhUm  in  the 
lixih  centurj'.  A  stnn«  image  of  ihe  god  Miroku  wan  anumg  the 
srlicsl  gifts  of  the  Court  of  Korea  to  that  of  Japan.  Wooden 
.mages  came  aj»*>,  The  Japancsi;  themsctvc^  sixm  Icamt  to  cane 
Lii  both  materials.  The  colossal  figure  of  Jizo,  hewn  in  relief  on  a 
■  "fcltxk  of  amiesite  on  the  way  Iwiwcen  Asliinnyu  and  Hakone,  is  a 
'^grand  example.  Like  so  many  other  celebrated  Japanese  works  of 
-vmknuwTi  anliquity,  it  is  referred  by  popular  tradition  to  llic  Bud- 
<ihist  saint.  KobS  Daishi  (ninth  century),  who  is  fabled  to  have 
finished  it  in  a  single  night.  The  art  of  woud-c.irving  has  idways 
lieen  chiefly  in  Buddhist  hands.  The  finest  collection  of  early 
religious  statues  is  that  in  the  museum  at  Nara,  brAught  together 
from  \-arious  temples  in  llie  surrounding  cunnlry.*  Much  later — 
Kventcenth  and  eighteenth  centuries^ arc  the  channing  painted 
carvings  of  flowers  and  birds  in  the  NikkS  temples  and  in  those  at 
Sliiba  and  Ueno  in  Tokyo. 


*  Whothcr  BDfnc  of  the  tml  or  L^H»ie  staiu«i  am  oT  ualir?  Japancvj,  or  af  Chincw^  or 
Kurran  workmBnihip,  ia  a  poinr  «trll  fjieputed  ■iH'onf  ci(ii^.Trs  *^\n  llle  one  ha»il,  it  is 
JdJ^vd  ibai  nuiTunt;  of  cquiLl  merii  has  lurcn  (tiKoviTad  viitior  in  Kuri^  or  in  Chii^in  On 
tibco4hrr.  (h#rei4&-iu4  inffitihib;  sir^kitge  iu  itv^fAcTof  jALt^nc^u  iiAcuAry  hf-Jn^  i^rd^^ricAlty 
CMiAnt^l  \o  ihjC  CArlii^r  A^e«.  white  hII  the-  rvir  of  tlie  fine  arts  wi^x  on  dmpcuvDii^  until 
IL  culntnslEn^  poinE  vai  reached  in  the  Vj^Taicvnih  cvlttur^. 
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The  old  Japanese  sculptors  rarelv  atietnpiecl  portraiture.  A  (foijil 
sample  is  otfereil  by  the  seated  tiirure  of  Ici'asu  in  the  temple 
Toahogu  ai  Shibo.  Bnt  in  scutptuTC,  even  more  ihan  in  pictorial 
art.  the  strength  uf  the  Japanese  (.tlenl  lies  lailier  in  decoration  and 
in  small  things  th^n  in  represenlation  and  in  gKM  ihin^.  The 
me/suJtes — originallv  a  kind  of  to^le  for  the  medicine-box  or  tobacco- 
pouch,  carved  cmt  of  wood  or  ivon* — arc  often  marvels  of  minute- 
ness, and  alive  vriHt  a  Veen  sense  of  humour  and  lUe  grotesque. 
The  Jajxincse  weakness  in  sculpture  is  no  mere  accident.  It  results 
frain  a  whole  mental  attitude,  from  llic  habil  of  looking  at  luture 
rather  than  at  man.- -a  habit  itself  nxnevl  in  that  imperstmality  on- 
which  Mr.  Fercival  IxtwcU  has  laid  so  much  stress  as  a  Far-Kastem 
charjclcrislic. 

Japan's  most  lamous  sc«ilptor  was  Hidari  Jingoio,  bom  in  A.T). 
1594.     The  tn-o  elepiiants  anil  (he  sleeping  cat  in   the  mortuajy 
shrine  of  leyasu  at  Xikko  are  among  the  best-known  pnaductiona 
of  his  chisel     He  died  in  1634,  lea'^ing  a  flourishing  school  and 
a  reputation  around  which  legend  soco  begwi  to  busjr  itself 
hoise  whieh  he  had  cirv-ed  as  an  ex-\'>3to  used,  it  is  avcmeil. 
tcaw  its  «T)odcn  tablet  at  night,  and  gi>  down  to  the  meadow 
glare.     On  oae  occasion  the  artist,  baving  seen  a  frail  beauty 
the  stteet.  becainc  so  etumoured  thai  on  g:etling  home  he  set  about 
carving  her  stUoe ;  and  between  the  folds  of  the  statue's  robe  he 
p1ain>J  a  mirror,  which  the  girl  h^d  let  drop  and  which  he   had 
picked  up.     Thensupon  the  statiie.  Galalca-Hke.  canie  ta  life,  and 
tJie  two  lovers  vieie  made  suprcinelv  happy.     Xtw  for  the  iliarac- 
teristi<.ally   Japanese   turn   igiwt   to  the  talc.      'FIk  times   wi 
stcxmy.  and  it  (ell  out  that  the  life  of  the  ilaughtcr  t4"ihe  artist's 
lonl  had  (o  lie  sacrificed.     The  ania  instantly  cut  off  thi^  livin^i 
sautx's  head  uid  sent  it  to  the  enemy,  vbo  weic  taken  in  by  the'i 
rose  nhich  his  loyalty  had  proatpted.     But  a  sen'ant  of  bis  lord's, 
also  dMvived,  and   believ-ii^   that    Hidad    JingoiA    bad     really 
killed  their  lord's  daughter,  took  his  sword  and  cut  oS  the  Eculp-fl 
tor's  light  bsod.     Hence  the  tvune  of  Hidiri   Jingoro,    that    is^. 
"  M-bitAded  JngorOk"     Probably  Ju^ot&'s  left-hindedaess,  Khi< 
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*"-''^«3ouiHoilly  gave  him  his  nickiume  of  ffitlatt,  also  suggesteil  the 

k  Since  1892,  when  the  first  brotize  statue  was  set  up  in  Tokyo 
'^  fixjnt  of  ihe  Shokcjnsha  temple,  ihat  ancient  Kurupoan  method 
t^  eroinmemotating  deparLed  and  even  living  worth  lias  gradually 
•^**mE  into  V(igue,  Not  only  so,  bui  the  friezes  of  public  buildings 
**0'\fc.-  Ifcgiii  li  I  l>e  adorned  with  Ctipids  of  a  Jajianese  cast  of 
^^TiUTiteTiancc,  slanl-eyed  Gfxidesses  of  Pnelry  and  Agriculture,  etc., 
*^^c:.  Ii  IS  all  very  strange  and — very  ugly.  Pily  that  the  suctess- 
^ul  adopters  of  an  a.tiei»  civilisation  should  not  have  had  the  sense 
to  Stop  shoM  at  such  incongruous  superficialities ! 

'^^aka  B«eoiluaaDd.ad>     Brinl'liryS  T"/"'  itit  CAiia,  Vul.  Vll-  /aw/m.    HulaU'; 
S'f.fittK  ai.f  !fi  Ar/,  (Jlup.  XJll. — TAi  Art   Cir-iiijiCi  •/  Jofan,  liy  O.  A.  Audsley  and 

Cats.     As  line  of  the  first  quesliDtis  asked  by  every  oliservaitt 
uiaveller  luiding  at  Yokohama  refers  to  the  tailless,  or  more  proper- 
ly  short-iailcil.  Jaiwnesv  talc,  let  it  lie  known  that  the  jicculiarity 
is  a  natural  one.      The  bones  are   all    there,   but   not   normally 
developed  ;  hence  the  atrophied  appearance  of  the  tail.     It  im  true, 
liowever,  that  the  habit  of  seeing  only  liiilless  cats  has  engendered 
such  a  prejudice  in  their  favour  that,  should  a  litler  chance  tu  be 
Inm  with  one  long-tailed   kitten,   someliody   will  generally   take 
upon  himself  lo  chofi  the  tail  off  to  a  resjKclable  shortness.     The 
popular  objection  to  long-tailed  cats  has  doubtless  been  augmented 
by   the   snaky    .T-spect    tif  a   normal    cat's   tail    when    wa\'ed   from 
side  to  side,  anil  by  the  superstition  diat  there  eiist  cats  furnished 
vrilh  one  or  several  long  tails,  anil  possessing  the  power  of  bew^itch- 
iiig   human    !winigs   after   the   manner  of  foxes  and   badgers    (see 
Article  on   Dkmosiac.^i.    I'ussessiok).      Note,   however,   that   the 
objection   lo   long-tailed   cats   does    not    pre\ail   throughout    the 
counln',      h  is  confined    to  certain    provinces.     Anodier  supersti- 
tion calling  for  notice  is  the  lucky  character  attributed  by  aeaiiiring 
men  lo  torloise-shel)   lom-cals.     The  master  of  a  junk  will  pay 
almoflt  any  price  lo  nhtain  one,  and  thus  seciin?  immunity  from 
shipwreck.      In  this  case,  it  i.s  pmbably  the  rarity  of  the  animal 
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Charms  and  Sacred  Pictures. 


that  has  given  it  its  fictiiiaas  value ;  Ibr  though  torU»fioithe]I  cau 
acisi  in  conaderable  numliers.  they  are — for  some  findplaincd 
reason^ aJmcst  all  tabbies. 

Among  Kuropeans  an  im:v«ent  penon  may  sometimes  be 
beaid  to  describe  an  uglj,  oosa  dd  woman  as  a  cat  In  Jap^i, 
tbe  land  of  topsy-turvydom,  that  nickiutme  is  collotjaiallv  applied 
lo-  the  youngest  and  most  aitnkclii'c,— t'>c  sin^ing'girls.  Thi 
leason  is  ibstt  singing  girls  bewitch  men  witb  tbcir  aitful,  iham 
coy  ways,  like  tbe  magic  cats  alluded  Lo  aix^ve.  Fot  a  »^mil»' 
reasMi,  fair  women  one  device  lov«r  sill  in  the  Kale  arc  c^led 
feoces,  wlaile  tbe  male  ImRbofis  w  jesters,  winec  taknis  help  to 
make  the  fun  last  and  ftirions  al  a  spice,  arc  icnneil  badgcd. 

Cha-co-yu.    Sec  Tt*  CERCxoxies. 

Characteristics.    See  Jxi-AXEsr.  pEon.E. 

Charms  aod  Sacred  Pictures  aie  sold  br  a  few  rartliingit 
H  JlMiiln  il  I  uf  mnples  ihraugbMit  tbe  land.  Tbe  cuuom  sceius  K> 
bM  ori^naled  witb  ibe  Buddbisu,  vbo  already  on  the  continent 
of  Asa  abd  befcre  tbe  iulnidiuitioti  of  ^baka  Mtuki's  religi«>n  into 
Japan,  had  dctvloped  all  the  adjoncts  of  pripolax  piely  and 
Wipemi^on.  Bui  ibe  Sfatnto  pciests  ha(«  talen  tbe  ciulom  »]>,  not 
disdaining  in  these  bard  limes  to  luni  an  booest  penny  wbe^e^'C^ 


i 


Tbe  coiiun<»Ksi  Japanese  dams  an  scrafis  uf  paper  witli  an 
iRscripdon  9x  the  re^-eisal  of  bod  Inck,  the  aiuinment  of  g>x(d 
lock,  proteetiiw  ftom  the  perils  of  the  ae^  or  uf  *3f,  frooi  iue.  from 
sicknesji,  and  in  child-beaiii^.  Otbos  aie  long  strips  inscribed 
vith  the  name  of  some  god.  or  a  brief  iotocatio*].  U>  which  is 
occasicoialtT  added  tbe  picture  of  the  supematoral  being  imxjlced.^ 
Ifae  ibx-god,  for  instance,  or  tlie  holy  aomrt  of  Kmnano,*  or  tbe 
sioed  dog  of  ^itsumtiK  who  is  esteemod  a  powofol  piolector 
apinst  lobbefs.  Tins  kind  b  to  be  Ken  pasted  i«rtkally  on  tbe 
eM»de  of  ibe  bouses  of  tbe  poor  in  abncst  every  pKn-rntx  of  tbe 
cmpuc,  while  veH-io-do  ^nulies  keep  them  tiside  ibc  hoiee,  as 
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pan  of  the  furniture  of  the  domestic  aluir.  To  procure  such  charms 
is  alu'nj's  nne  object  of  ihe  piigrimages  to  sacred  moitiilains  atid 
fikinous  shrines,  s-til!  so  popular  \rith  those  classes  of  society 
which  arc  not  yet  fully  imbued  with  EurapcBn  iM'eniieth  tentury 
tlo^iot^s.  Coloitred  prints  of  the  shrine  visited  are  generally 
purchased  at  ihe  same  lime,  and  irtsuiiireil  as  mementoes  of  ihe 
pilgrimage  There  is  another  \ery  popular  k-inil,  which  can  be 
made  al  home,  consisting'  of  the  imprint  of  a  hand.^fjenernlly 
a  child's  hand.  It  is  obtained  by  first  wcttinj,'  the  hand  with  ink, 
and  then  applying  it  lo  a  sheet  of  fiajjer,  and  is  believed  to  avert 
malign  influences.  Besides  these  paper  charms,  there  exist  several 
other  sorts.  Al  Ise,  for  example,  sacred  medals  are  for  sale  ;  hut 
we  suspect  that  these  owe  their  orij^in  to  Eiirojiean  influence. 
Another  Ise  charm,  which  is  genuintly  native,  consists  of  fragmente 
of  the  temples  themselves  ;  Cot  when  these  temples  are  hewn  down 
eiery  iwenly  years  in  accordance  with  immemnrial  usage,  prcpar- 
aloiy  to  the  erection  of  new  ones,  the  wood  is  all  chopped  up  into 
tiny  splinters  which  are  carried  away  by  innumerable  (luvtilces, 
The  food  oliereil  lo  the  gixls  is  aUo  sold  to  pilgrims  as  a  chann, 
both  at  Ise  and  elsiewherc.  Then,  too,  there  are  miniature  editions 
of  various  sulras,  micriiscapic  images  of  the  Gods  of  Luck  carved 
out  of  rice-grains,  facsiniiles  of  Buddha's  fooiprint  on  certain  sacred 
stones,  and  in  fine  such  a  mukifariotis  assortment  of  "objects  of 
bigoirj'  and  virtue"  that  memory  and  space  alike  fail  us  in  the 
attempt  to  enumerate  them.  One  t barm— generally  a  thin  oblong 
slab  ofwiKKl  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  preat  shrine  of  Narita 
- — is  cnnslantly  worn  by  membere  of  ihe  middle  and  lower  classes 
in  Tokyo,  being  hung  round  the  neck  by  a  string  nest  to  the  skin. 
It  13  sup])osed  to  protect  the  wearer  against  accidents.  Women 
often  wear  it  over  their  s;ish.  Children  habitually  have  a  hright- 
€>jloua'd  '■  chami-bag "  htmg  at  their  side,  as  dc3cril>ed  in  Ihe 
Article  on  Dress. 

Chauvinism.     Japan  has  not  escaped,  in  these  latter  days,  the 
wave  of  "jingo"*  feeling  that  has  swept  round  the  worid,  making 

*Sa)>i  a  Muntieut  Vilix  Man  In.  luilior  of  Lf  yafum    i'rmi  (!) :  "Ce  moi  ml  «vnble 
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Ihe  nalioias  like  each  other  leas  as  itiey  come  to  know  each  oilier 
belter.  For  a  few  years,  no  {Juiibi,  ■' fnreign  "  ami  "{,1)1x1"  vere 
synonymous  lemis;  ihe  Jajianwc  tai  at  iht;  feet  of  llic  \V»ateni 
Gamalid,  and  treasured  his  sligililcst  utlerances  sis  {>earl8  uf  j^rcal 
price.  Tliis  stale  u(  things  (jassed  away  suddenly  in  1SS7.  The 
feeling  now  i».  -Jaian  for  the  ]a[>ancsc,  and  lei  it  be  a  Jaiuncse 
Japan."  Foreign  employes  h3\'e  been  dismissed,  and  replaced  by 
mitivey.  In  iHl'  Diet — it  was  in  tht;  Ufiper  House,  uvi — the 
tnclriLal  system  nf  iveighls  aiid  nieasurcs  h;is  l)«n  npposcil  on  ihe 
ground  that  the  iniroduction  of  a  (bicign  standard  would  be  a  blot 
on  the  iiatiiinai  escutcheon.  Duly  ftiur  ct  fire  years  ayo.  the 
Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce  resolved  thai  ihe  Rom^ti  iiomen- 
claiurc  hitherto  used  on  the  silver  and  copper  pieces  should  be 
dropped  fivrn  ihe  new  coinage.  Not  otkiy  has  the  national  costume 
comi!  hack  again  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  interest  in  die  native 
sporte  and  the  national  aniiguities  been  revived  :— the  peculiar 
(eailire  of  the  present  sitiintinn  is  that  the  Japanese  arc  determincil 
to  beat  us  on  our  own  gfnund  ojid  with  oiir  own  Meaix>hs,  Japan 
is  to  engross  the  trade  of  ihe  Pacific,  and  to  be  the  leader  of  Asia 
in  modem  warfare  ami  diplomacy-  According  to  jfome,  she  will 
remodel  philosophy  :  for  Europe  is  incurably  superstitious.  Japan 
essentially  reasonable.  Mr.  Inagaki.  a  well-known  publicist  who 
has  li^'etl  abroad  and  even  published  a  Ixwk  in  English,  has  wnilcn 
essays  to  dcmonsirale  Ja[>an's  s]jecial  fitness  for  i)rigitialing  new 
and  imporKint  \iews  on  inlernalional  law.  Meanwhile,  the  forcij^ 
missionaries  ajc  being  abandoned  as  old-fashioned  by  their 
quondam  converts.     The  Rev.  Mr.   Kozaki  t^elicvcs  that  Japan  is 

the  place  nhere  "  the  world- problem  of  Christianity  is bctjifj 

gradually  solved ;  "  and  numbets  of  leading  Jap.iiiesc  Christians 
hold  with  Mr.  ^'okoi  that  Japanese  ChrLsiiauity  must  develop 
a  superior  tlicoloyy  of  its  own,  to  which  Eurojican  Christianity  will 
in  tlif  future  look  for  support.     Politicians  take  the  same  line,1 

avoir  en  anpniDK  |«[  In  Vinkcgei  oti  vocabulaire  dii  Ni|Tpoii :  >1  nc  Kraii  luire  qui'  In 

tnur  «fT.  Ia  CDTiqilcEe  <Tff   b  Cone.*'   (T?!} — Fot  ihe  IhvEtl  foanAl'.  tn  qnTi^iicn),  «n>  Arltcle  J 
on  Hiitonv. 
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mttialis  tattlaiuiui.  Thu-)'  [loinl  U>  the  wearj-  secul.ir  siniggles,  the 
Woody  rebellions,  through  which  the  Wesl  tias  slowly  won  Ils  way 
to  constitulirjna.1  ji;ifn*emment,  whereas  in  Japan  what  has  there 
liC«n?  A  ^'HUcfiil  and  inlelligcnl  ptople  acLCpting  ihe  free  ^ifi  of 
self-govemnient  from  a  v,ise  and  benevolent  Sovereign.  Further- 
more it  has  heeii  discovered  that  courage,  patriotism,  and  loyalty 
are  siwcilically  Japanese  virtues,  or  ihal^at  the  least — Japanese 
courage,  Japanese  loyalty,  and  Japiuicsc  patriotism  glow  widj  an 
iiicomparaljlv  brij^hter  radiautt  than  the  (pialttics  called  by  thuse 
same  names  in  infi^rior  uftuntrie^,— England,  for  instance.  France. 
Germany,  or  America. 

Dai  Xihon  Bansaif  "Limg  live  Great  Japan!"  Jajian  is  3 
young  nation — at  least  n  rejuvenated  nation^and  youth  will  lie 
self-confident.     The  greybeards  must  not  wish  it  otherwise. 

Book  rvoo  inm  aadvd.    Eimlmliinn/th'  Jaf.ttittf,  by  K.  L.  G-ulLck.  pp.  49-51- 

Chenry-blDSSOm.  The  Japanese  thcrry-t:ec  {Prunus  psetido- 
cerasus,  Lindley)  is  cultivated,  not  for  its  fruit,  but  for  ils  blossom, 
-wbich  has  long  been  to  Japan  what  ihe  rose  is  to  Western  nations. 
I'ocis  have  sung  it  fur  over  a  millennium  past,  and  iTowds  siill  [tour 
jortli  every  year,  as  spring  comes  round,  to  the  chief  places  where 
avenues  of  it  seem  la  fill  the  air  with  clouds  of  the  most  delicate 
pink.  Even  palriciiism  ha-s  adopietl  it,  in  conlradislinciion  to  the 
plum-blossom,  which  is  believed  to  l>e  of  Chinese  origin — not,  like 
the  cherry-tree,  a  true  native  of  japan.  The  Jwiet  Moloori 
exclaims  : 

ahikishiiii'i  'tfi 

]  'amalo-gakoro  w»o 
Hilo  loTvaba, 
Asa-hi  ni  nion 
YamU'Zakura-fiann  ! 

which,  being  inter] ireted,  signifies  "  If  on*  .■ihoiild  Ohi|liirc  of  you 
concerning  the  s[»irit  uf  a  Inie  Japaiieiie,  jxiint  to  ilie  wild  therry- 
blossoin  shining  in  the  sun." — Again  a  Japuiese  pruverb  says: 
"The  cherry  is  (irsi  among  (lowers,  as  the  warrior  is  first  among 
.men." 
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The  single  bloamn  variety-  ts  gcnnallT  ai  its  best  about  the 
April,  cotnii^  ont  bdbfc  Uie  lcix<c& ;  tfat  duslenng  double  vtiriely 
fcUa«s  a  tittle  bier.  The  places  best  worth  tisitiDg  in  TGlto  are 
Vtao  faA,  Sbaa  Faik,  the  kng  avenue  of  MukCijitiia,  and,  in  tbe 
Dcighbourii^  ooctatn-.  .K^nka-y-ama  and  K<iganci.  But  tine  mcst  i 
fiuncNB  spots  for  cbary-blossont  in  all  Japan  are  Vodiino  amid  ll 
noontahis  of  Yamato,  and  Arashi^yaina  near  Kytiia 

The  Japane^  are  imd  ot  prcsening  chefTy-UoaooM  in  salt,   ami 
making  a  bind  of  ta  cot  oT  tbe&L     The  fngranc«  f>f  ibis  inliisi< 
is  dehdMis.  but  itstasic  a  billcr  deception. 


Owes.  Japanese  deas  (sioffi)  waa  introduced  fium  Chtna 
tfxtaiits  ago ;  and  iboo^  it  has  dircr^  to  some  extent  from  its 
praKlTpe,  the  tm  games  sdii  have  a  featore  in  coniinon 
diaingTiishii^  tbem  &<ciiii  all  other  vanetieaL  It  is  this.  Ilie  lank 
CO  wfaidi  the  }n«i»  are  tmnllr  posted  k  ocCOtMd  by  only  two 
pieoes.  called  fi'ao  bjr  the  Chinese;  and  ixtls  and  ialm  by  the 
Jqancsc;  Aboi  oo  dtfan  side  oC  the  king  are  two  pieces,  called 
sd>  ut  the  Cbineae,  and  Am  in  the  Jafsneae  game.  Tbcse  jicrfcmi 
the  dny  irapoaed  en  the  /trs  or  ra^  of  ibe  Peratan  Shatrmf, 
vMch  «as  tbe  cquinlciil  cf  the  modem  qDcen.  Therefore,  no 
qoeen  or  piece  cf  ritnitaf  aitrihutes  ^ly-JT  >n  other  Chinese  at 
Jipaww  chess.  There  ate  eigfatT<ioe  sqnucs  oo  the  Japanese 
boanl.  and  the  game  is  played  with  twenly  piecea  oo  each  sid^ 
diMingqafacd,  do*  by  shape  or  colour,  but  by  the  ideo^pte  upon 
Aem.  Thoagh  the  moferaents  of  die  pieces  icaemblc  in  moat  res- 
pects those  blknnd  In  the  European  game,  these  are  ceitain 
iMnifiaiicws  tmktnvn  to  the  lancr.  The  most  important  oi 
■hese  aie  tbe  employmeni  of  tbe  pieces  capcored  from  the 
adteisuy  to  sneni^then  obc's  tnm  game,  and  the  cocnparatlre^ 
bdbtr  viifa  wbkb  ifae  minor  pieces  can  aiain  to  higher  tank.  ^ 

Chess  b  andemood  by  ^  cfesKS  ia  Japan.     Tbe  tcst  coolia 
si  the  comeis  of  the   sbeels    bnpsonse   «ri    of  almcst    anylhllf 
Biomid  ihcm  fiiMniili  «itfa  vbicb  to  play,  and  ifam  vhtle  awaifcj^ 
Ac  icdhnn  cf  exiting  kx  onpkiymcnL     Bo:  it  la  cf uniaralitd  ^^ 
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liiile    patronised  by  the  educited  cIissk,  who  hold  its  rival  Go  in 
iDucVi  lugher  esteem. 

'T^e  (ijllowing  is  a  diagram  of  the  Ixiarcl  : — 
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^  *^    is  tlic  king,  icinm  the  knight.  ^wAo  the  nwk,  and  rfui«  the 

.„''  ^*^p, — or  pieces  having  raoveinenls  hke  thena.      J^u  Is  the  pa.wn. 

*^   TOuvements  of  the  v^-i  also  resenililc  those  o(  the  rook,  bui 

<:;unlined  lo  the  single  rank  on  which  ii  slanils.     Gi'ti  (s-ilver) 

"^      iia  (gold)  arc  not  found  in  Western  chess.      Gin  moves  one 

-     ^«i  te  diagonally  at  a  time,  also  une  square  forward.     If  removed 

^**>    its  firigina]  position,   it   can    retreat   one  square   diaKOnaliy 

>".     The  An,  besides  having-  similar  movements,  has  also  the 

^^^r  of  mnvinfj  one  sqmire  r>n  each  yide  of  itself,  hut  it  cnnnoi 

^m   diagonally.     The  Ju    advances  one  square  forward,    and 

t^lnits  as  it  moves.     Wiien  any  piece  moves  into  the  advcrsaT;>''s 
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*'td  iDw,    it  may  become  a  rfi«,  in  ihc  same  nay  as  queening  is 


"^Clcd  in  our  game.     Tins  is  indicated  by  turning  the  piece  over. 
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Children. 


Every  piece  so  promoted  loses  its  origtna.1  character,  exccj'l  the 
hhha  ami  kaku  to  which  ihe  ■mo'ieiTients  of  ihe  kin  are  aililed. 
As  alrt-iiily  indicile-d,  a  caplureil  piece  may  be  tmpMved  al  any 
time  for  either  attack  or  defence.  To  checkmale  with  \\k  fu  is 
a  thing  vetoed— or  at  least  considered  "bad  form" — in  this  non- 
democralic  game,  neither  is  stale-mate  |>ermissilile  in  Japanese 
chess.  You  wait  until  the  adversary  niafcea  a  move  uhich  admits 
offree  action  on  your  pan  The  object  of  the  game  is,  as  with 
us.  lo  cliwlimaie  the  king. 

Booka  raoomiiiaiidcd.     Au  %\paniiclu  Sincki^'ti,  by  V.  Hutu,  and  A  AfaiimM! 
tf  CM»f«f  Ckrii.  by  W_  H.  WilltihMh. 


Chlldi'en.  Ja[>an  hj.s  lieen  called  "a  paradise  of  babies." 
The  babies  are  indeed  generally  so  good  as  to  liclp  lo  make  it 
a  paradise  fur  adults,  They  are  well- mannered  from  the  cradle, 
and  the  bojs  in  particular  are  ficrfectly  free  from  ihat  gawky 
shyness  which  makra  many  English  boys,  when  in  company,  such 
afHiclions  both  lo  others  and  lo  themselves.  Pity  only  thai  a  litUc 
later  they  are  apt  lo  <leterioniie,  the  Ja]>ancsc  young  man  being  less 
attractive  than  his  eigbt  or  ten-year-old  brother, — becoming  self- 
conscimis.  self-imporlaitt,  stnnclimes  inlntsite. 

Tlie  late  Mrs.  Chaplin-Ayrton.  Iritd  Xv  explain  Ihe  goodness  of 
Ja.[Kirese  children  hy  a  reference  to  the  fumitureJess  condition  of 
Japanese  houses.  l"liere  is  nothing,  she  said,  for  them  to  wish 
to  break,  nothing  for  them  to  be  told  not  lo  touch.  This  is 
ingenious.  But  may  we  not  more  simply  attribute  the  pleasing 
feet  partly  to  llie  less  robust  health  of  the  Japanese,  which  results 
in  a  scantier  supply  uf  animal  s|iirits?  In  any  case,  children's 
prelly  ways  and  children's  games  add  much  to  the  picturciquc- 
ncss  of  Japanese  life-  Nothing  perhaps  gii'es  ihc  streets  a  more 
peculiar  asjiect  than  the  quaint  custom  which  obtains  among  the 
lower  classes  of  strapping  ihe  babies  on  to  the  back  of  their  slightly 
older  brotiiers  and  sisters,  s<j  thai  the  juvenile  population  seems 
\o  cor^sisl  of  a  new  species  of  Siame-e  twins.  Oti  the  3rd  March 
every  dull-shop  in  Tokyo.  Kyoto,   and    the  other   large  cities  is 
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gaily  decked  with  what  are  called  0  Hina  Sama. — tiny  models 
Kitli  of  (lei.iiile  and  of  ihings,  ihe  whole  japLiiiesc  Court  in 
iiiiitialure.  This  is  the  gre.it  yearly  holiday  of  M  iht:  litlle  girls. 
Tlie  boys'  hnliday  takes  place  on  the  5th  May,  wlien  tlie  Inwns 
and  vill;ij,'i!S  are  adnmed  with  gigantic  paper  or  LXtlton  carps,  lUaling 
in  the  air  from  poles,  after  ihc  manner  of  Rags.  The  idea  is  ihal 
as  the  caq>  SK'ims  up  the  river  against  the  curreiiC,  so  will  tlie  sturdy 
boy,  overcoming  all  ubstacles,  make  hiH  way  in  ihe  world  and 
rise  to  tuuc  and  fDrtiine. 

The  unplea^sinc  appearance  of  some  Japanese  children's  heads 
IS  simply  due  lo  a.  form  "f  eczema.  The  ailment  is  one  by  no 
tncans  ankiiown  in  Eunope.  and  is  easily  ctiraltlein  a  w^k.  Bat 
as  popular  superstition  invests  thc«  scabby  heads  with  a  health- 
giving  inlluencc  in  later  life,  no  attempt  is  made  lo  cure  them. 
Prolably  shaving  with  dirtv  rarore  has  somelhiiig  to  do  with  the 
(liscn^;  for  it  gencrully  ceases  when  shaving  slops,  and  has 
noticeably  diminished  since  the  foreign  custom  of  allowing 
childnm's  hair  to  grow  has  begun  to  gain  ground.  The  J'^P^'^*^ 
cu&lom  is  lo  shvive  an  infanl's  head  on  the  .sc^'elUh  day  after 
birth,  only  a  tiny  tuft  on  tlie  nape  of  the  neck  being  left. 
During  ilie  next  five  or  sjs  years,  the  mother  may  give  rein  to 
her  fancy  in  the  mallet  uf  shaving  litr  litUf  one's  head.  Hence 
the  wrious  styles  which  we  see  around  us.  Shaving  is  left  off 
when  a  child  goes  lo  slIkhiI.  instead  iif,  as  among  Europeans, 
g^-ncmlly  commencing  when  he  quits  iL  The  Japanese  lad's  chin 
does  nol  begin  to  sport  a  few  hairs  for  several  years  later.  Jaimticse 
irtdints  are  not  wenned  till  they  are  two  or  three,  sometimes  not  till 
they  are  five  years  ok!.  This  is  doubtless  one  cause  t4"lhe  rapid 
ageing  of  the  mothers. 

European  parents  may  fee!  at  ease  about  their  little  ones' 
chance  of  health  in  this  country.  Medical  authorities  declare  the 
morulily  among  cliildrcn  of  Kurtipcan  race  in  Japan  to  be 
exccplinnally  luw, 

Book  r*0011Ullftlld*d.      y^f^raer*  Ctrli  nnJ  iVomen.  hy  MIhk  A,  M-  Ttaooil,  ttpoclplly 
Ou.!..    I, 
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ChristiaQity  in  Japan.     Sec  Missions. 


Clans.  This  is  llie  miu\  English  Uanslalioii  of  the  Jajanee 
worJ  A<jn  (^)  ■which  may  beller  be  rendeneil  "Daimiate,"  that 
is,  Ihe  territory  and  personal  followers  of  a  DaimyO.'  or  LenitoTial 
noble  in  feudal  J3PlUi.  The  soldicr-gvnity  of  a  Japanese  Daimiate 
differed  from  the  Highland  clans  in  Uie  fact  thai  all  the  members 
did  not  claini  a  common  origin  or  use  the  eame  eumanie ;  but 
thej  were  equally  bounJ  to  their  lord  by  lies  of  Iotc  and  iniplicit 
obedience,  and  tij  each  other  by  <i  feeling  of  brotherhood.  This 
feeling  has  siim»'ed  the  abolitium  of  feudalUm  in  1871.  Kver 
since  ttiat  time,  the  members  of  the  four  great  Daimiales  of 
Soi^uma,  Ch-whu.  Ton,  and  Hizcn  ha^c  iiractically  "  lun "  ibe 
govemmenl  \ii  Japan.  Her  greatest  modem  statesman,  III'),  her 
best-known  minister  of  foreijjn  affairs.  Inciue,  and  Vamagata,  and 
Aoki.  and  Katsura  are  all  Choshu  men.  while  such  salient  names 
as  Ovama,  Matsukata,  ^'amaIDoto,  and  Kawantura,  wiih  more  or 
less  the  whole  navr,  belong;  k>  Satstuna. 

llie  student  of  Japanese  politics  who  bean  this  bci  in  mind, 
will  fiod  many  things  become  clear  lo  him  «bich  beloie  sceiiied 
oxnplkated  and  illo^caL  Pc4itica]  queslicoe  sie  not  necessarily 
qoedooos  of  ptinciple.  They  may  sicaply  be  i|aestioo3  of  pcreonal 
or  local  inteicsL  Tbe  piesenl  pomnotini  inflaencc  vf  the  four 
Daimiates  of  Silsuma,  Choshii,  Tosa,  and  Hiun  is  panly  an  tnheri' 
once  from  olden  timcs^  partly  tbe  result  of  tbe  thare  which  llicy 
loolk  in  Tcsiiofii^  the  Mikado  to  his  paadon  as  aiitocial  of  the 
Empire  in  tbe  r»x>tatioci  of  1868.  Tbe  two  aUoogeat  of  iJie  (oar 
are  Satsoiaa  and  Cboefau,  whence  the  term  Sat-(3i,  Used  U>  deitote 
tbdi  combinaiioo :  for  in  Japone^  there  is  do  vii^ar.ty  in  ctuiif 
off  ibc  tails  of  words.  On  tbe  contiarr,  b>  do  w  is  «mn<leied  an 
elegant  ifT^i>ati.i«  of  tbe  Cbinese  style,  which  is  DothiQg  if  not  terac. 
The  Satsoma  laen  are  credited  with  coura^  the  CbodtQ  men  with 
agadtT-  Tbe  bnner  are  soldiers  and  saikas,  mco  tif  dash  and 
daiw^;  tbe  latter  are  diplomas  and  aUe  admiiuKralcm.  Mean- 
while,  the  ana  of  nodesD  hrituaentaiiaiis  is  to  pull  ilown  all 
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that  remains  oftlic  clan  system,  and  lo  sulTstitule  pa.rty  gox'ernRienC 
in  its  siead.     Their  success  h  doubtless  only  a  question  cif  time. 

Classes  of  Society.  Jiipanu^c  tniinkind  was  rormcrly  divided 
into  four  cbisses. — ihc  Samurai,  or  warn  or- gen  Cry  (nf  whom  llie 
Datmy&a  were  the  leaJere),  the  peasantry',  the  artiKans,  and  the 
iniilespcoplc.  Noiitc  the  place  in  which  commerce  atixxi,  at  the 
\-cn'  lioHoni  ."if  ihc  scale,  l>cli.iw  [he  very  tillage  of  the  soil.  Traces 
of  this  contmnely  liave  sunived  modem  changes ;  for  men 
naturally  Ijecome  whai  the  wtjrhl  hukis  them  to  be;— the  hucksters 
OiT  traders  (we  will  not  dignify  theiii  with  the  name  of  merchants) 
were  a  degraded  class  in  Old  Ja|>an.  and  degraded  their  business 
murals  remain,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  tht;  difJtciiltics 
exj-K-rienccd  by  Kun  )i,f.ui  mercluuiia  in  dealing  with  iheni. 

After  liic  revolution  a  change  was  made  in  (he  cla.uilicaiion  of 
soticly,  nnd  ihrec  Orders  are  mw  established  hy  law,  —  the 
nobility  (kifazniii),  gentrj'  {sAiznia),  and  cnmmnn  people 
{Aeimiti).  The  two  former  combined  conslitute  five  per  cent.,  the 
common  jwople  ninely-iive  per  cent.,  of  the  entire  population. 
Some  h^ve  used  the  word  "caste"  to  denote  these  divisions  ;  but 
the  tcmi  iij  inappropriate,  as  there  exists  no  impassable  Ixirrier 
lieiwecn  the  iliflercnl  classes,  nor  yet  anything:  ap|in->aching  in 
Lndian  caste  prejudice.  The  feeUiig  only  resitmbies  tliat  lu  which 
we  an?  accustomed  in  fingland.  if  indeed  it  is  as  sinnng. 

Japanese  officia]  rcfjuhitioiis  tolerate  no  subterfuges  in  mailers  of 
personal  idcniilv-  Each  citiacn  is  required  to  nai!  up  over  his  door 
a  wooden  ticket  inscribed  with  liis  name  and  t|uality.  Thus: 
"  District  uf  Aaibu.  Upper  Timber  Street,  No.  8,  a  Commviicr 
of  llic  Prcfecmrc  of  Siiizuoka,  So-and-So"'  (the  sumumc  followed 
by  tlte  personal  name). 

Sec  also  Article  on  Eta. 


Ciimate.  The  ctaggeraled  estimation  in  which  the  climate 
of  Ja|»n  is  held  by  many  of  ihoK  who  have  had  no  cspcricncc  of 
it  often  (irci'.ires  u  hiner  dis-ippoititment  for  visitura,  who  fuid    a 
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clitnale  far  welter  llian  lli.il  cif  En^latii]  and  subjcci  in  greater 
extremes,  of  it'mperature.  It  should  be  aJded,  on  the  other  hand, 
thai  it  aisu  has  more  fine  days,*  and  that  the  fine  days  which  it 
lias  are  incomparolili'  finer  and  more  inspiriting  than  tJie  feeble, 
misly  incertitudes  iJial  pass  for  tine  weather  atnmnjij;  the  natives  of 
Great  Britain. 

Tht  [lesi  season  is  the  aulLnin.  l-'rum  \\w  Utter  jiari  of  Octoljer 
to  tlje  end  uf  the  jear,  the  sicy  is  generally  tiear  and  ihc 
atmosphere  still,  while  during  a  portion  of  that  time  (Novemlier), 
the  forests  display  glorious  tints  of  red  and  gold,  surpassed  only  in 
Canada  and  the  United  Slates,  purjrg  January,  February,  and 
March,  snow  occasionally  falls,  but  it  rarely  lies  longer  than  a  day 
or  two.  The  spring  is  iryinK,  on  account  of  the  wet  s[iells  and  the 
frequent  liigli  winds,  which  often  seriously  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  cherry,  *Hstaria,  [«ony,  and  other  flowers,  in 
which  the  Japanese  take  such  pride.  Tnic,  the  rain  is  Always 
pnsnnunted  exceptional.  Never,  it  is  ailej,'cd.  was  so  wet  aseason 
known  before,  properly  conducted  years  admitting  of  no  rain  but 
in  Jonc  and  the  tirsi  wcet  or  two  of  July— the  "rainy  season" 
{nytilrai)  duly  proiided  for  by  the  old  Japanese  calendar,  in  which 
not  native  only,  but  the  foreign  residents,  c.ihibil  a  confitlcuce 
which  would  It  touchinj;  were.-  it  not  tiresome.  Statisiicsf  sliciw, 
however,  that  from  April  on  to  Jul.v  inclusive  nearly  ex-ery  otlicr 
day  is  rainy,  while  in  the  months  flanking  them  on  either  side — 
March  and  August— an  average  of  more  than  one  day  in  three  is 
rainy.  In  September  and  October  the  average  number  of  rainy 
days  rises  ajjain  to  about  one  out  of  every  iwa  The  supeistilion 
concerning  a  special  "rainy  season"  may  he  due  to  the  trying 
combination  of  dark  skies,  with  the  first  heat  of  the  year,  making 
exercise  wearisome  when  not  imt.K>ssible.  So  penetrating  is  then 
the  damp  ttiat  no  care  can  succeed  in  keeping  things  from  mildew. 
Ilools,  books,  iCigarettes,  if  put  away  for  a  day,  appear  next  morning 
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covered  «itfi  an  incipient  rorett  or  whitish,  greenish  miviter.  No 
maEch'box  can  be  giH  lo  strike :  envelopes  stick  together  without 
being  wcited  ;  glo\Te5  must  he  kept  heraielicallj  sealed  in  bolllc*, 
or  ibej-  ivill  corae  out  a  mass  of  spots.  The  second  half  of  July 
and  all  August  are  hotter,  but  less  damp,  the  tain  then  filling 
rather  in  occasional  hea\y  storms  which  lost  from  one  lo  ihtec  days, 
and  an;  fullowej  by  splendid  weather.  The  heat  gencrallv  %-anishes 
sudd<»ii7  about  Uic  second  week  in  September,  when  the  rain  sets 
in  with  renewcii  energy  and  continues  about  a  month.  Such  is 
the  common  cnSer  of  thin^  But  scieniifii;  ottscnations  slretching 
ov^t  a  quarter  of  a  centun*  past  prove  that  seasons  diffec  very 
widely  fiuni  each  other. 

One  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Japaaesc  climate  i^  the  constant 
prevalence  of  nonheily  ninds  in  ninter  and  of  southerly  winds  in 
summer.  Rooms  facing  south  are  therefore  the  best  all  the  year 
round,  escaping,  a^  they  do.  the  chill  blasts  of  January  and 
Febraary,  and  profiting  by  eierr  summer  bre«e-  Another 
peculiaiity  is  the  lateness  of  all  the  seasons,  as  compared  writh 
£un^peL  The  gr^ss,  for  instance,  which  dies  down  dunng  the 
tnid,  dry  viittcr  xni.<nths.  docs  not  becane  tcally  iit  fur  lcnni&- 
phyiE^  belbce  the  middle  of  May.  On  the  other  hand,  winter 
is  fobbed  nf  the  gloom  of  short  afteinnons  by  the  Innspaient 
deuness  of  the  sky  do«Tt  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  even 
througboui  January-  whenever  it  is  not  actually  rainiog  or 
soowit^.  Tfa.v<eIIer$  at  recommended  to  choose  the  late  au- 
Hunn,  especially  if  they  purpose  lo  content  tliemsel^^  vith  the 
beaicD  tndts  of  Kyoto.  Tokyo,-  Miyaooshio,  Nikkov  etc.,  where 
the  EmoficaDisatioii  of  hotels  lias  brotigbl  stot'cs  in  its  train ;  f>>T 
stof^ess  Japanese  tea-botises  are  wofully  chilly  pbaces.  April  and 
Mav.  notwiihstaiMiing  a  greater  chance  of  wet  veatber,  will  be 
bencT  for  the  wiUls.  There  ts  then,  too,  neither  ccAd  nor  heat 
Id  fear.  Japanese  heat,  after  all.  Is  bot  tfDpiic^,  and  many  will 
eajof  tracelUng  througbcnil  the  samma  mondis.  Siloiuit^ 
c&nbing  toast  in  any  case  be  lesenvd  (or  lh»  time  uf  year,  as 
the  RUMntains  are  not  "open"  at  other  seascns,— that  is  lo  say, 
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ihe  huts  on  ihem  are  deserted,    and    the  native    guides   mostly 
fefuse  (o  undertake  any  a^ent 

The  foregoing  destriplion  of  ilie  Japanese  climate  applies  to 
the  Pacific  seal^ioard  oi  Central  J^ipan,  of  which  Tokyo  is  fairly 
represenliUive.  Bui  need  we  remind  the  reader  that  Japan  is  a  large 
cvmiirj'?  Tlie  northemmosi  Kuriles,  now  Japanese  territory, 
touch  Kamclwlka.  The  inosl  southern  of  the  Luchu  Isles  is 
scarcely  a  degree  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  lo  say  nothing  of 
newly  acquincd  Formosa.  Tiie  climate  al  the  extreme  points  uf 
the  emjiire,  therefore,  differs  widely  from  that  of  temperate  Central 
Ja|)an.  Spciiking  generally,  the  sou th-eas tern  slope  of  the  great 
central  ranj^c  of  the  Main  Island — the  slope  facing  the  raeilic 
Ocean  and  washed  by  llic  Karo-sAio, — Gulf-Slream  of  Eastern 
Asia — has  a  much  mnrc  moderate  climate  than  the  north-western 
slope,  which  faces  tlie  Sea  nf  Japan,  with  Siheria  beyond.  In 
TokyS.  on  lEie  Pacific  side,  what  little  snow  falls  melts  almost 
immei] lately.  In  the  towns  near  the  Sea  of  Japan  it  lies  three 
or  four  feet  deep  for  weeks,  and  drifts  to  a  depth  of  (ifleen  to 
eig'hteeit  feet  in  the  valleys.  Gut  tlie  summer  in  these  same  towTis 
is,  like  the  Tokyo  summer,  ripprcssively  hot.  'I'hai  the  Tokyo 
lail^all  more  than  doubles  that  of  London  has  already  been 
suted.  But  Tokyo  k  by  no  means  one  of  the  wettest  parts 
of  the  country ;  on  the  contrary,  with  die  esception  of  the 
iKTthiuT]  shore  of  the  Ldand  Sea  and  the  plain  of  Shinsh{i,  it 
is  among  the  driest.  Many  districts  show  double  its  rainfall,  the 
Hida-Elchu  inount;iiris  and  the  suuth-easi  coast  of  Kishii  show 
twble. 

Thunder-storms  and  sudden  showere  are  rare  in  Japaai,  excepting 
in  the  mounmin  districts.  Fogs,  too,  are  rare  south  ofKinkwa-zan, 
about  jS"'  20'  North.  From  Kinkwa-zan  rig-ht  up  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Main  Island,  all  along  Eastern  Yezo,  the  Knriles,  and  up  as 
&r  as  Behring's  Strait,  thick  (ogs  prevail  during  the  calm  summer 
months, — ktgs  which  are  relieved  only  by  furious  storms  in 
autumn,  and  a  wintry  sea  patlted  ^vith  icc-  The  average  number 
of  tj'phoons  passing  over  Japan  yearly  is  from  four  lo  five,  of  «iiich 
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Tokyo  receives  one  or  two.  The  months  liable  tii  typhoDns  are 
(in  a.  decreasing  order  ofscvcrity)  September.  August,  October,  and 
July.  'I'ypli'ioiis  3]ave,  it  is  true,  been  exjierienced  as  early  as  ihe 
end  of  March  ;  but  tliis  in  quite  exceptional. 

The  climate  of  J.ipan  is  slated  on  the  highest  medica!  aulhoriiy 
CO  be  excellent  fv>r  children,  less  so  fur  adulls,  the  Inrijc  amiuint 
yf  moisture  rendering  it  depressing,  especially  to  per^ms  uf  a 
nervous  temperament  and  to  consumpl]\'e  patients.  Various 
causes,  jihysical  nnil  social,  aintribute  to  mnke  japan  a  less  hcaJihy 
country  for  female  residents  of  European  race  than  for  tiie  men. 

The  table  on  page  97  gives  the  average  of  Iwenty-tive  years' 
obserratians  [1876-1900J,  made  ai  the  Central  Meteorological 
Obser\  alory,  Toky5. 

Jajtfin  has  been  divided,  fi-ir  meteorological  piiqwses,  into  ten 
districts,  namely,  I.  Formosa  and  l.ucbii ;  U.  the  .wmiliem  half 
of  Kyushu  and  Shitokii ;  III.  the  Inland  Sea;  IV,  N.  W, 
KjQshii  and  ihe  west  coasi  of  the  Main  Island  up  to  the  latitude 
of  Kyoto  ;  V,  the  Pacific  coast  irom  Ise  to  Tokyo  a.nd  llie  River 
Tuncgawa :  VI.  the  interior  pro\'inces  to  the  north  of  the  fifth 
disLrict.  from  Hida  on  the  west  lu  hvashiro  on  the  e^t ;  VII. 
the  N.  W.  coast  from  Waltasa  tn  Ugo :  VIII.  llie  Pacific  ccast 
from  the  River  Tonegawa  to  Sendai  and  Miyako  ;  IX.  the  province 
of  Rikuoku  and  the  westcm  half  of  the  Island  of  Yezo  ;  X.  the 
eastern  half  of  Ve/xi  and  the  Kurile  Islands. 

Books  VMMItUiEanaaa.  The  ftmrlliJy  uai  Anntuit  K/Jjrtt  oF  (nt  CmmJ  Mclura. 
log-jcn]  01>*crvatci,ry-^^''V^  Ctimnfe  ^J  y^F/^i",  ifetuni  t\  ^Ua  same  in  iflqj.^7^  ClitH^ 
S'a  Virrclary.  Vol.    IV, 


ClolBonne.  The  art  nf  cloisonnf  enamelling  has  been  known 
in  jajwn  since  the  sixteenih  century  and  [;)Ossibly  earlier;  hut 
it  has  only  been  brought  to  perfection  within  the  last  thirty  yeais. 
The  few  exaTrpk'S  in  the  Nijo  Palace  at  Kyoto  (erected  in  1601) 
are  small  and  extremely  rough,  Mr.  Naniik.ivva.  the  great 
cloisonnfi-maker  of  Kyoto,  will  show  visitors  specimens  thai  locrft 
antediluvian  in  roughness  and  simplicity,  hut  dale  back  no  further 
than  1873, 


CloisonnS. 


Neet-l  il  be  exjikined  that  cloisonne  is  a  species  of  mosaic,  whose 
chaniclcristit  Teaiurc  is  a.  ihiti  network  of  cr>pper  or  brass  soldered 
OH  to  a  foundatio-n  of  solid  metal,  the  iiilerslices  or  ccHs  of  ihe 
network — the  rloisons,  as  ihej'  are  technically  chilled — ^being'  then 
filled  in  wilii  enamel  paste  of  various  ci.ilours,  and  the  process 
cotnpleled  hy  several  bakiTigs,  rubbings,  and  polishings,  until  tlie 
surface  liecomca  as  smooth  as  it  is  hard?  Enamcllin/j;  has  also 
sometimes  I>lh_ti  applied  in  the  same  uay  tu  a  [nircehiin  and 
even  ii.>  a  ivtuideti  liisis ;  but  the  lx;al  connoisseurs  cordemn  this 
innovation  as  illegitimate,  because  unsuiieil  to  the  nature  uf  the 
ntttteria]  employed. 

Kyoto,  Tokyo,  and  Nagoya  are  the  three  sfcai  tunires  of  the 
eiumeller's  art,  mid  eacli  has  developed  a  st>ccia]  style.  The 
difffrente  lietween  the  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  styles  consists  in  this,  that 
whereas  Namikawa  at  Kyoto  nnakes  no  attemiit  to  hide  ilie  metallic 
contours  of  liis  lovely  flortU  and  arabesque  decorations,  his  name- 
sake at  TokvCi  prides  himself  un  renderin},'  the  c/tiisons  invisible, 
llius  priHiucitit;  either  fit-tures  that  might  be  mistaken  for  paintings 
on  porcelain,  or  else  inouochroinatic  effects  also  similar  to  those 
observed  in  cwrtain  kinds  of  okl  Chinese  fwrcelain.  The  Tokyo 
schoil  jierfomis  the  greater  /our  t/e  /vrce.  But  i>ersous  of  true 
artifitit  temperameni,  who  recc^nise  that  each  material  has  its 
mtunil  liiiiitiitiuns,  to  move  gracefully  within  which  1>eseems  genius 
lx;[ter  than  overstepping  ihem,  will  surely  ]jrefer  the  productions 
of  the  Kyoto  makers,  whose  cloisonn^  is  honestly  cloisonne,  but 
cIoi3onnd  with  a  wealth  of  ornament,  an  accuracy  of  design,  a 
harmony  of  colour,  simply  miraculous  when  one  considers  the 
character  of  the  material  employed  arid  the  risks  lo  which 
it  is  subjected  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  These  risks 
greatly  enhance  the  price  of  cloisonne  ware,  especially  of  the 
laij«r  nionocliromatic  pieces.  The  purchaser  of  a  vase  or  plaipie 
fousi  pay  not  only  for  it.  but  for  all  ihe  others  that  liave 
been  inevitably  S[x>ill  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  one  flawless 
piece. 

The  best  Magova   cloisonn^  differs  from  both  the  above.     The 
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great  local  ariisi.  Kumciio,  lakes  silver  as  ihe  basis  of  Ms  %-ises,  and 
ihis  is  beiilen  up  into  the  desired  design,  wilh  specially  fine  effect 
in  water  and  wnvc  pieces.  Wires  are  alsa  used.  The  enamel 
]iut  on  is  for  the  most  |>art  transparent,  so  that  very  delicate  results 
are  obtained  bj-  the  silver  shining  llirough  ihe  glaze. 

Book!  r«eeilkIU*nda4.     Hrlrrklty'.    7,./a«  aiJ    CiiM.!.    Vi,l.  Vir.  p.   3J7  ft  Jiv.— 


Confucianism.  Tn  describe  in  detail  this  Chinese  system 
of  jphilosopliy,  ^vuuid  be  alien  to  the  plan  of  the  present  work. 
Suffice  it  lo  say  that  Confucius  (called  hy  the  Japanese  Kitshi^ 
alwuined  from  all  inetapbysical  llighls  and  devutional  ecstasies. 
He  confined  liimsetf  to  practical  details  of  morals  and  government, 
and  took  submission  to  parents  and  political  nilers  as  die  corner- 
stone of  his  System.  The  result  is  a  set  of  mornl  truths— some 
would  say  truisms — rjf  a  very  narrow  scope,  and  of  dry  ceremonial 
fibscrvancea,  political  rather  than  personal,  This  Confiitjian  code 
of  ethics  has  for  ages  satisfied  (he  Far-Easterns  of  China,  Korea, 
and  Japan,  but  would  not  fiave  been  eiiilured  for  a  moment  by  the 
more  eager,  more  s[ieculalive,  more  tender  European  mind. 

The  Confucian  Classics  consist  of  what  are  ■called,  in  die 
Japanese  pronuucialion,  the  Sfii-sfio  Go-ky'i,  that  is  "the  Four 
Ikxjks  and  the  Kive  Canons."  The  Four  Books  are  "The  Great 
Learning,"  "The  Doctrire  of  the  Mean,"  "The  Confucian 
Analects,''  and  "The  Sayings-  of  Mencius."  Meiicius,  let  il  l>e 
noted,  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  of  the  Chinene  sages.  He  had 
an  epigrammatic  way  about  him  and  a  certain  aense  of  humour, 
which  give  to  mnnv  of  hia  utterances  a  strangely  Western  and 
modern  ring.  He  was  also  the  lirst  democrat  "if  the  ancient 
East.— a  democrat  so  outspoken  as  to  liave  at  one  lime  suf* 
firrc<l  cxcUision  from  the  libraries  of  absolutisiic  Japan,  The  Five 
Canons  consist  of  "The  Book  of  Chnnges,"  "The  Bix>k  of  Poetry," 
"  The  Book  of  History."  "  The  Canon  of  Riles/'  am]  "  .'Spring  and 
Autumn  "  (annals  of  the  state  of  \m  by  CotifutiiisJ. 

Originally    introduced    into   Japan    early    in   the  Christian  era. 
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along  with  other  products  of  Chir>ese  civilisation,  the  Confucian 
philosophy  lay  dormant  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  period  of 
the  supremacy  of  Buddhistn.  It  awoke  with  a  start  in  the  earlr 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  leyasu,  the  gr&n  warrior, 
ralcr,  and  patron  of  learning,  caused  the  Confucian  Classics  to 
be  primed  in  Japan  for  the  first  time.  During  iJie  iwoi  hundred 
and  fifty  years  that  followeil,  the  whole  intellect  of  the  country 
■was  moulded  by  Confucian  ideas.  Confucius  himself  had,  it  is 
inie,  laboured  for  the  eMtablishment  of  a  centralised  monarthy- 
Btit  his  main  doctrine  of  unqiicsliuning  .submission  to  rulers  and 
parents  fitted  in  perfectly  with  the  feudal  ideas  oF  Old  Japan  ;  and 
the  conviction  of  the  piiruinount  imporiancc  of  such  siiliorilinatioti 
lingers  on  as  an  element  of  stabiliiy,  in  .spite  of  the  rwcenl  *>cial 
cataclysm  whi^ch  has  involved  Japanese  Confucianism,  properly  ho- 
callcd,  in  the  ruin  of  all  other  Japanese  instituiions, 

The  most  eminent  Japanese  names  among  the  Confucianisis  are 
Ito  Jinsai  and  his  son,  Ilo  Tugai,  at  Kydto ;  Aral  Hflkuseki,  and 
Ogyu  Sorai  at  Vcdo.  All  four  nourished  nlxml  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  "jf  the  eightcciilh  ct-niiiry.  Tliey 
were  merely  exjMwitors.  No  Japanese  had  the  tiriginality — it 
would  have  been  huoted  down  as  impious  audacity — lo  develop 
the  Confucian  system  further,  to  ailer  or  amend  it.  Tiiere  are  not 
even  any  Japanese  translations  or  commentaries  worth  reading. 
The  Japanese  have,  for  the  most  part,  rested  content  uith  reprint- 
ing the  text  uf  the  Classics  themselves,  and  also  the  text  of  Uie 
principal  Chinese  commentators  (especially  that  of  Shushi,  ^■^)» 
pointed  with  diacritical  marks  to  facilitate  their  perusal  by  Japanese 
students.  The  Chinese  Classics  thus  edited  formed  the  chief 
vehicle  of  every  boy's  education  from  the  scventwnth  century  iinlil 
the  remodelling  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  on  Europc-an 
lines  after  the  revolution  of  1868.  At  present  they  have  fallen  into 
almost  total  neglect,  though  [ihrases  and  allusions  borrowed  from 
them  still  pass  current  in  lilcralure,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  the 
language  ofcvcrv-day  liie.  Seidj,  ihc  great  temple  of  Confucius  in 
Tokyo,  is  now  utilised  as  an  Educational  Klnseum. 
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jV,  B —A  ftmMy  Garman  critic  -of  Lb«  Rru  4clttian  of  ihU  work  ihouichi  Confuciui 
un&irly  judged  in  ilie  D-panitig  pairAgmph  of  thf  tortsjfomq  nrctctCr  "  Car><H]chiiil4ta 
anticipated  DiodrTn  asntnlicfma,  on  the  ima  handi"  mid  he  "g^  thn  oiher^4nH  ihi» 
con ildffrarioTL  Aaerva  «pecial  ivtiphi — it  hia  f^irmfd  the  luifi  oi  a  loci^I  fabrtc  br 
more  Imlns  ihjn  any  atlic-r  ihAi  ihe  v^^^rlil  1ul>  B-ifu.  T^ig  nbdurjince  ijF  ihi;  PapaLy 
Is  often  qucilvd  ill  evidencu  ol  the  truth  of  f<r^miin  CalholicJ^Tn-  WhaT  ihon,  iti  Coofiici- 
nnism  ifjth  l\i  ilUl  hi^Ko'  aittiqilityT'* 

Thnre  i\  niucli  farcif  in  Cbia  ahjiH^ticHi  i  and  thuu  who  kn^w  Oiina  tnoit  tntimiKfl^ 
item  lo  aercfi  In  ^rtrrihuiin^  bup  murvcllou*  vitnliiy  nnd  hiir  |»wor  of  an^imil^fin^ 
barlnruui  [rfbei — both  ihcae  ihe  cnnqtacTA  and  clifne  thai  cnnqTji.^r  tvr— ID  i1>a  f;«ci  iSji? 
(hit  Kiuvt  etlikcal  syateni  has  inflT««J  fts  strerglh  into  th«  nalioiiHl  tiffl,  a.nii  practically 
rulioi  the  coifnrry,  Wt^  indine  10  n^roc  with  tiur  critic  u  much  u  »ii]i  (juTi^lvo. 
Th«  Iwst  plan  ms-jr  perhtpt  )>«  iir)  [iri^Miii  both  tid<*  ori  qtiatian  wtuch  i^tco  cumplIcitMl 
(orally  4WF«|iin9  Atf-crElnn  Atnnt  It  ta  he  whull/  Irne. 

BookB  reoonunBTidAtt*  Dr-  Lego's  ttlabamnr  f^d  it  ion  oJ  7Vv  ChrHfte  CUumUj  iti  *ix 
I.Trpc  vi"N]Lim«,  atid  \'ol,  XVI.  0'  ll»  Aifmf  BmAt  tf  Iht  ^ait^  containin;;  the  ^airiB 
writer'*  tnmUtion  of  the  ilMk  ^  Cfia-til^rs  (  Yi  A^ifrty-^Cim/iKiaHtrm^  publisihc^  by 
tliQ  &acii?ty  fiiT  Pn^mac'ngr  CUriiljnn  tCDOwIddHf!,  11  a  much  brikrer  nmrual  of  ihv 
■til^ecr.  in  popijlir  furni. — '11lc  Japaneip  Conl^icianiAli  h^tve  been  niade  the  subject  *jf  m 
cuvful  fktudy  by  Xev.  l>rr  G_  Vp',  Kngx,  in  Vol.  XX.  PATt  1.  i>r  tbo  "A&iatii;  Ttjhk- 
aciioni."    Sc«  also  AiCon's  ftistarji  if  Tafa»ta  Uleralurt. 


Conveations.  Whether  wc  or  the  Japanese  lie  llie  more 
coiiveiitiimal,  mighl  fumisli  a  nice  point  U>r  itrgiiinenl ;  but  in  any 
case  il  is  J/ieir  convenlions  that  strike  us.  'I'hey  aJmim  certain 
flowers.^lhe  plum  and  cherry-blossom,  llie  wistaria,  Ihe  chrysan- 
themum, the  iiisignifiiant  "seven  lierbs  of  aiiluuin,"  and  have 
written  poems  ab-aut  these  and  a  Tew  uthcra  for  centuries;  liui  new- 
flowers,  however  beautiful,  they  will  not  admit  at  ajiy  rate  inlo 
literature.  They  rave  abfjut  the  moon  ;  the  ylories  and  [)ath(.>s  of 
sursel  touch  no  chord  within  them.  Their  ;irt  bristles  willt 
conventions.  So  do  their  social  habila,  as  when,  in  greeting  a 
friend,  ihey  L'rave  pardon  Tor  rudeness  of  which  they  were  never 
gTiillVi  The  oddest  conventional  item  of  daily  life,  or  talhenlealh. 
is  their  habit  of  in^'enting  a  fictitious  date  for  decease.  Thus,  all 
Ihe  world  knows  that  such  and  such  an  admiral  or  general  died  ort 
Monday  morning.  Nevertheless,  he  receives  visits  on  the  Tues- 
day, is  promoted  on  the  Wednesday,  perhaps  makes  a  railway 
journey  on  Ihe  Thursday.  anJ  at  last,  maybe,  receives  official 
permission  In  die  on  the  Friday  at  precisely  7.45  p.m.  This 
make-believe    is    inspired    by    tlie    most    practical    motives.     In 
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li>niier  dajs,  when  a  Daimyo  dieii  awaj-  from  homw,  lie  was 
considered  a  deseiter,  and  his  estates  were  forfcilest  lo  ihe  ('wwn, 
So,  111  tlie  event  orhis  being  assassinated  <iul-of-doi;>rs,  the  fact  was 
hiishetl  up  :  he  was  put  into  his  palanijuin,  cnrried  home,  and 
proclaimed  lo  have  ilieil  a  naliiral  death  there,  thus  preserving 
the  estaic  to  his  heirs.  At  ihe  present  day,  liigher  official  mnk 
brings  M'ilh  it  a  larger  petisinn  to  llie  family.  It  is.  therefore,  a 
gracious  acl  on  the  part  of  Govemm cnt  lu  permit  the  postponement 
of  the  date  of  de^ith  till  aftei  certiin  honours  5ha.ll  ha.\'e  been 
conferred. 


Gonnorant-fisiiing.  This-  strange  melhod  of  fishinR  is 
luCDii-jitifd  in  3  [Kvuj  found  in  die:  KojiAi,  a  work  compiled  in 
A.D.  711,  while  the  pi>em  itself  probably  dates  from  a  far  earlier 
a^  The  custom  is  kept  up  at  tlie  ]iresent  day  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  Ja|ian,  nntahly  on  the  River  Na^ni,  near  Gifii,  in  the 
province  of  Owari. 

Firsi  catch  yaur  eomiorant.  "  This,"  we  are  told  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Gregoiy,  in  Vol.  X  Part  1.  of  die  ■'.•\sialic  Transactions," — "this 
(he  people  do  by  placing  wrxKJcn  images  of  the  birds  in  spots 
freqncnted  by  them,  and  covering  the  surrouniling  branches  aiid 
twij(s  with  birddime,  on  seltling  upon  which  they  stick  fast. 
After  having  in  this  manner  caught  one  cormorant,  they  place  it 
ajnong  the  bushes,  instead  of  the  image,  and  thus  catch  more." 
Mr.  Gregory  further  says  (hat  the  fishenncn  takesucli  care  of  the 
birds  diat  they  pn"l^ide  them  with  mosiniilo-ncts  during  the  sum- 
mer, in  order  to  minister  to  their  comfort  1  We  cannot  personally 
xxiuch  for  such  an  extreme  of  solicitude,  having'  seeti  (and  al,\s  ! 
smelt)  (he  tiirrls  nnly  during  the  cool  off-season,  which  they  idle 
away  in  Isaskets  in  the  fishermen's  houses.  Connoratit-fishins 
alwavs  takes  place  at  niglil  and  by  torch*iif>hl.  The  mctbiK! 
puretied  IS  ihtis  described  by  the  laic  i\I aior-Ccneral  I'aliner,  R.  K., 
in  a  letter  CO  the  Times,  dated  17th  JtUy,  1889: — •■There  are,  lo 
begin  niili,  r:iur  men  in  each  of  the  seven  biMls.  one  uf  whom, 
at    the   stem,    has   im   duty   but  that  of  managing  his  crafL     In 
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tlic  bow  sUnds  ihc  inaiter,  dislinguisbed  by  ihc  peculiar  bal  of  his 
rank,  and  handling  no  fewer  than  twelve  trained  birds  with  the 
surpassing  skill  and  coolneis  tliat  have  earned  for  ihe  sportsmen  of 
Gifu  their  iinrivulled  itrc-cminenec.  Amidships  h  aiiolhcr  fisher, 
of  the  second  grade,  xvho  handles  four  birds  only.  Between  them 
is  the  fourlh  man,  called  iaio,  from  llie  bamboo  striking  inslrumeni 
of  llwt  mme,  with  which  he  makes  the  clatter  necessary  for  keeping 
the  birds  up  to  their  work  ;  he  also  encourages  ibem  by  shouta 
and  cries,  looks  after  spare  apparatus,  eic,  and  is  ready  to  give  aid 
if  reiiiiired.  Each  connoranl  wears  at  the  base  of  its  neck  a  metal 
ring^,*  <!^av^-ll  tight  enuujjb  to  pre\eiil  rnarketable  ftsh  from  passing 
below  it,  but  at  the  same  time  loose  enough — for  il  is  ne\'er  removed 
^lo  admit  the  smaller  prey,  which  sen'es  as  food.  Round  the 
body  is  a  cord,  having  attached  to  il  at  the  middle  ofilie  back  a 
short  strip  of  stiflish  whaieljone.  by  which  the  great  awkward  bird 
may  be  conveniently  lowered  into  the  ivaler  or  lifted  out  when 
at  wtirk :  and  to  ihia  whaleboni;  is  looped  a  ihin  rein  of  spruce 
fibre,  twelve  feet  long,  and  so  far  wanting  in  pliancy  as 
minimize  the  chance  of  entanglement.  \Vlien  the  fishing  graund 
is  reached,  the  master  lowers  his  twelve  birds  one  by  one  into  the 
stream  and  gathers  their  reins  into  his'lefi  hand,  manipulating  ilie 
latter  there-after  with  his  right  as  occasion  retiuires.  No.  z  docfi 
tht'  same  «ilh  his  four  birds;  the  iato  starts  in  with  his  volleys 
of  noise ;  and  forthwith  the  cormorants  set  to  at  their  work  in  the 
lieartiest  and  jolliest  way,  diving  and  ducking  with  wonderful 
swiftness  as  the  astonished  lish  come  flocking  to'^'anls  the  blaze  of 
light,  The  master  is  now  the  busiest  of  men.  He  must  handle  his 
twelve  strings  so  deftly  lli.il,  let  the  birds  dash  hither  and  I  bit  her  as 
they  will,  there  shall  Iw  no  impediment  or  fouling.  He  mttst  have] 
hia  eyes  everywhere  and  his  hands  following  liis  eyes.  Specially 
tnust  he  walch  for  the  moment  when  any  of  his  Hock  is  gorged, — a 
fact  generally  made  known  by  the  bird  itsdf,  which  then  swims 
sboui  in  a  foolish,  helpleiis  wny,  with  its  head  and  swollen  neck 

■  Wv  licIkiH!  Ills'  Ihi^w  rl"i;>  uf  e'^^mtiII)'  pW  vf  tnrtaJ,  Ijutijf  bontor  iihi|e>jne. 
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ereci,  ThereupiTi  the  mssier,  shortening  in  on  that  bird,  lifts  it 
aboard,  forces  its  bill  ojien  witli  his  left  haiiil,  which  still  holds  the 
rest  of  Ihe  lines,  squeezes  out  Ihe  fish  with  his  right,  and  starts  the 
creature  off  on  a  frc^h  foray, — all  this  with  such  aiimirahle  dexterity 
and  quickness  that  the  eleven  birds  slill  buKlling  alicmt  h^ive  scarce 
time  to  get  thin^  into  a  tangle,  and  in  anotlier  moment  the  whole 
team  is  a;^in  perfectly  in  hand. 

"As  Rir  the  cormorants,  they  are  trained  when  quite  young", 
being  caught  its  winter  with  bird-lime  on  Ifie  coasts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring CVari  Gulf,  at  their  firet  emif,'ratinn  southward  from 
the  summ.er  hatints  of  the  si>ecics  on  the  ncnhem  seaboard 
of  Japan.  Once  trained ,  they  work  well  up  to  fifteen,  often 
Up  to  nineteen  or  twenty,  years  of  age;  and,  ihouffh  their 
kec|)  in  winter  bears  hariSly  on  the  masters,  they  are  rery 
precioiM  and  profitable  hunters  during-  the  five  months'  season, 
and  wtll  dewri'e  the  gre.it  care  ihat  is  IsivishL'il  upon  ihem. 
From  four  m  eight  good-sized  fish  kw  erample,  is  the  fair 
result  of  a  single  excursion  for  one  bird,  which  corresponds 
with  an  a^'er-ige  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fisli  per  cormorant 
per  hour,  or  foui  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  three  hcjurs  occupied  in 
drifting  down  the  whole  bourse.  Every  bird  in  a  flock  has  and 
knows  its  nunilier ;  and  one  of  the  funniest  things  about  them  is 
the  quick-wiiit'd  jealousy  with  which  they  invariably  insist,  by  all 
tJiat  cormorant  language  and  pantomimic  protest  can  do,  on  due 
observante  of  the  recognized  rights  belonging  to  iheir  individual 
numliers.  No.  I.  or  '  Ichi,'  is  the  diyeit  of  the  corps,  the  senior 
in  years  as  well  as  rank,  His  colleagues,  according;  to  iheir  age, 
come  after  liim  in  numerical  order,  Ichi  is  the  last  to  be  put  into 
the  water  and  the  frtsi  to  be  taken  out,  the  first  to  be  fed,  and  the 
last  to  enter  the  baskets  in  which,  when  work  is  over,  the  birds 
are  carrieil  from  the  boats  to  Eheir  domicile-  Ichi,  when  aboard, 
Iras  ihc  p^iai  of  honour  at  the  eyes  of  the  boat.  He  is  a  solemn, 
jgrizzled  old  fellow,  with  a  ptimpous,  noli  me  iangere  air  that 
a  almost  worthy  of  a  I^rd  Mayor.  The  rest  have  places 
after   him,   in  succession   of  rank,    allematelv   on   either  .side  of 
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Llie  gmuialt-  If  haply,  llie  lawful  or(it:r  of  precedence  be  at 
any  lime  nolaled — if,  for  instance,  No.  5  be  put  into  the  water 
bef*>re  >'o.  (>,  or  Nn.  4  Itc  placet!  above  No.  2 — llie  rumpus 
that  rortliwitli  arises  in.  that  family  is  a  sight  Lo  sec  and  3  s<)uniX 
Lo  hear. 

"  But  all  this  while  we  have  liecii  driftiiig  down,  \viih  ilic  boats 
about  as,  lo  the  lower  end  of  the  course,  and  are  again  abreajit  of 
Gifti.  where  the  whole  si|tiadj-oh  is  heaclii-d.  As  each  cormorant  is 
nrnv  taken  nut  of  the  water,  the  master  can  tell  bv  its  weig^ht 
whclher  it  li.';s  secured  enoiiKh  supper  while  engaged  in  the  hunt ; 
failing  which,  he  makes  the  deficiency  goi"nl  by  feeding-  it  with  the 
inferior  fish  uf  ihe  catch.  Al  length  all  are  ranged  in  their  due 
order,  facinjf  out\Tariis,  on  the  gunwale  of  each  boat.  And  the 
sight  .if  that  arriy  i^f  great  ungainly  sea-birds — shaking  thuiTisulvcs., 
flapping  their  wings,  gawing,  making  their  toiiets,  clairing  tiieir 
throats,  looking  about  them  with  a  stare  of  slupid  solemnity, 
and  noM'  and  then  indulging  in  uhl-maidisli  tiffs  with  their 
neiglilx>ui3^is  quite  tlie  strangest  of  its  little  class  I  have  ever 
seen,  except  perhaps  the  wonderfiul  penguinry  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  'v^her^at  a  cert.\in  French  phikiaopher  i.s  siid  to  h^ve 
even  wept.  Finally,  the  cormorants  are  sent  oft'  to  led,  and  we 
ourselves  follow  .suit." 


Cremation.  Cremation  followed  Buddhism  into  Japan  about 
A.  IJ.  700,  but  never  entirely  superaedeiJ  the  older  Shinto  cusLotn 
of  disfiosing  of  the  dead  bj'  interment.  Lndicroits  aa  it  may 
appear,  cremation  was  first  disconlinued  in  the  ca^se  of  the  Mikatlua 
on  the  reprcseniations  uf  a  fishmonger  named  Flachiliei.  who 
clamiiured  for  the  iiilemient  of  the  Ertijieror  Go-Komei  in  1644.. 
On  the  i8lh  July,  1873,  cremation  -was  totallj^  prohibited  by  the 
Go\'enimcnt,  whose  members  seem  lo  haie  had  some  tonfuscd 
notion  as  to  the  practice  lieing  un-Europcan  and  therefore 
baubarous.  Having  discovered  that  far  from  being  un-European, 
cremation  was  the  goal  of  European  refurmenj  in  such  maiiera,  they 
rescinded    their    prohibition  only    twenly-two  months   later    (i^rd 
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May.  187s)-  There  are  now  nine  cremation  groumls  in  Tokyo. 
The  charges  for  cremation  vai^'  fmm  1  yen  lo  \\  yen  for  adults, 
and  Tr^im  lyen  tii  \  yen  for  children  under  six  yciars  of  age.  The 
(joixl  priest  of  whom  we  causeil  ciK-iuiry  to  be  made  on  this  point, 
said  thai  poiu'  folks  often  came  begging  to  be  let  oif  more  cheaply, 
bill  that  in  ihese  hard  times  it  was  imjjossiblc  lo  do  sii. 

The  system  is  (juite  simple,  wcwd  being  the  only  file!  used. 
The  corpse,  enclosed  in  its  wooden  coffin,  is  thoroughly  cottsumed 
in  about  three  hours.  Nothing  remains  but  a  few  minute  splinters 
of  hone  and  tiie  teeth,  which  latter  are  preserved  and  often  sent  to 
the  great  leniplc  at  K'lya-san.  The  ashes  are  placed  tJi  an  urn  and 
buried.  We  should  add  that  on  the  19th  June,  1S74,  a  law  was 
parcel  against  intramural  interment,  except  in  certain  special  oises, 
II  is  siill  prohibited,  unless  when  the  body  hiW  been  cremated 
before  burial. 


Currency,  K  gold  standard  was  adopted  in  1B97,  and  the 
coinage  consists  of  gi.>ld,  silver,  nickel,  and  copper.  The  chief 
circulaling  medium,  hnwever,  has  generally  been  ]iaper.  The 
syaieni  is  decimal,  iintl  the  nomenclature  as  follow-s  : — 

I  ^i'«  (half-dollar)      =    100  sem 

1  ieH  (half-cent)        — 

I  rin  — 


I  OTff 

1  sJ/u 


10  rifl. 

10  mij  (or  man). 

10  sia. 

10  lioisu. 


Government  and  tanking  accounts  do  not  take  notice  of  any 
vaIuc  smaller  than  the  rin,-  but  estimates  by  private  tradesmen 
often  descend  to  mo  and  sMi,  which'  are  incredibly  minute 
fiacti(>ns  of  a  farthing.  No  coins  exist,  however,  lo  rejirescnt 
these  Ul!i|iutian  sums.  There  are  gold  pieces  oTioyen.  10 yen. 
an<l  5  yen  ;  silver  pieces  of  50  sen  and  under,  nickel  pieces  of 
5  sen,  copper  pit-ces  for  lesser  \'alues,  and  paper  for  various 
values  great  and  small,  from  t  yen  upward.  The  paper  not« 
mw  in  use  are  redeemable  in  gold,  and  iherefore  st-iiid  at  par. 
Tlie   l.ifK*  "bhms  "brass  pieces   with  holes  in    the    middle,   ena- 
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bljng  them  to  be  strung  on  a  string,  are  Cille^i  tcrapi,  liecauJic 
coined  during  ihe  period  st/leil  Tampo  (A.  D.  \'i^o — 1844). 
They  are  worth  eighl  tin,  but  are  now  aJmosl  olwulcle,  Tlie 
smaller  round  coins,  alau  having  holes  in  the  mitidlc,  and 
comniiinly  known  to  foreigners  as  "  L-ash,"  are  worth,  some  10  mii, 
some  15,  some  30.  No  coina  of  this  kind  arc  now  issued.  The 
slyle  lias  been  condemned  by  tht'  modern  Japanese,  because  not 
sanctioned  \ty  European  precedent.  But  whal  is  lliere  to  conaull 
in  such  matters  save  convenience,^  And  let  liim  who  has  handiwi 
a  thousand  toppers  tlius  sirung,  and  attempted  to  handle  a 
thousand  loose  ones,  speak  lo  the  relative  con\'cniencc  of  the  Vxo 
medic  ids. 

TiiC!  Im]ieriaJ  mint  is  situated  al  Osaka.  It  was  started  under 
British  auapices,  but  the  last  of  the  British  employ^  left  in 
1S89.  The  manufoclorv  of  fojwr  money  is  at  Tokyo,  Iwing  carried 
on  al  ah  ihslitulion  called  the  Insnim  Kyiiiu,  which  well  deserves 
a  visit.  Cotii  the  coins  and  the  pa[>er  notes  [icisseaii  eoiuiderable 
artistic  mvrit. 

In  Ja]jan,  as  elsewhere,  (inanciers  liave  been  engrossed  \iy  tlic 
monnmelalHc  aiid  bimetallic  ccmtroversy.  the  currency  problem 
being  nut  the  least  of  llii«e  whitli  the  tioveriinient  has  had  to 
solve.  Furiy  vears  ago,  when  die  country  was  stilt  practically 
closed,  little  specie  was  in  actual  use,  but  there  esisted  a  banking 
system  which  sustained  mercantile  credit  foj-  the  limited  aniuunl 
of  internal  business  then  transacted.  I-^ier,  paper  money  was 
extensi\'ely  employed,  and  at  one  time  suffered  great  depre- 
ciation,— as  much  as  sixty  per  tent  in  the  yeiir  i83i,^!iut  was 
brought  again  lo  a  par  with  silver  by  the  issue  t>f  convertible  silver 
notes,  and  so  remained  for  over  a  decade.  The  industrial  bocun 
which  followed  the  war  with  China  in  iSg4-5-  created  a  n-ecessily 
for  securing  foreign  capital  to  linance  multitudinous  underl.ikings 
whitb  Japan  herself  had  not  the  means  to  carry  on  unaided. 
Thereupon  the  Government,  recognising  the  impoSsihihty  of 
borrowing  in  the  Western  money  markets  so  long  as  Japan 
remained  on  a  silver  basis,  passed  a  bill  making  the  currency   a 
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gold  one  in  the  ratio  of  32J  to  i,  or  sjy  a/oi  sterling  jwr  _jw«. 
The  extreme  dilliculty  or  the  situation  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  by  the  cireunistance  lha.t,  in  the 
brief  interval  between  Japan's  decision  to  adopt  a  gold  standard 
and  ibc  putting  of  that  decision  into  effect,  the  lulative  value  of 
llie  two  ]iictols  had  alrcidv  iigain  \'aried  as  much  as  live-eif,'liths  of 
a  jjennj"  by  the  cunliniied  appreciation  of  gold.  Far  be  it, 
however,  from  ignoramuses  like  ourselves  to  venltire  into  the 
controvetsia!  iiujgniirc. 

Book  TSOomillcIlded.      TJu  C-^ns  ,f  yaf.,a.  by  N,  C  Mrinro. 

Cycle.  "  Bc'tlcr  fifty  years  of  Eiiropie  than  3  cycle  of  Cathay." 
But  it  lias  been  tH>iTii<.\l  om  that  there  is,  after  all,  liiile  difference 
between  the  two  terms  of  the  comparison.  The  Chinese  cycle, 
which  the  Japanese  employ  for  liiilorjcal  purposes,  hns  hut  sixty 
yvaia  (see  Article  on  Tdie). 


IJaimyo.  Tlie  Daimyos  were  the  territorial  lords  or  barons  of 
feudal  japan.  The  word  means  literally  "great  name."  Accord- 
ingly, during  the  Middle  Ages,  ^^Tu•rior  chiefs  of  leas  degree, 
corresponding,  as  one  mjglit  say,  to  our  knights  or  baionets,  were 
kni)wn  by  the  correlati\-e  title  Shumyfi.  that  is,  "small  name."  But 
this  Litter  fell  inlo  disuse.  Perhaps  it  did  not  sound  grand  enough 
to  be  welcome  to  those  who  bore  it.  Under  the  Tokugawa 
dynasty,  which  ruled  Japan  from  .\.D.  1603  to  1867,  the  lowest 
Daimyos  owned  land  assessed  at  ten  Uiousand  lolcs  of  rice  per 
annum,  while  the  richest  fief  of  all — thatofKaga — was  worth  over 
a  million  bales.  The  tijtal  number  of  (lie  D.iimyos  in  modem 
times  was  abiwt  three  hundred. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Daimyos  were  not  the 
only  aristocracy  in  the  land,  though  they  were  incomparably  (he 
richest  and  the  most  important.  In  the  shadow  of  the  Mikado's 
palace  at  Kyoto,  poor  but  ver}-  proud  of  their  descent  from  gpds 
and  emperors,  and  looking  down  on  the  feudal  Daimyy  aristocracy 
as   on    a    mere    act   of  military  adventurers  and  fianenus,    lived, 
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or  father  vegetated  ihniugh  centuries,  iho  Kusc  tlio  legitimist 
aristocracy  of  japiti.  The  revolution  of  i8fi8,  in  bringing  about 
the  CilJ  tif  liic  Daimygs,  at  last  .^v«  the  A'«4't' their  oppcrtuiiily. 
With  the  restuTUtlun  of  the  Mikado  to  absolale  power,  they  loo 
emerged  from  otscurily ;  and  on  the  creation  of  a  new  sj  stem 
of  ranks  and  titles  in  1884,  they  """ere  not  forgotten.  The  old 
Kagri  tciok  rank  as  new  princes.  marc:[uisies,  and  counts,  and  what 
is  more,  they  were  granted  pensions. 

BOOkB  rtgOmmilrtWt ■  T^  h'tttJaJ  Syitf/n  in  Ja/tfi  hhJct  Ihr  Ti^Mg^Hfut  S^fuirWf 
by  J.  |[.  OubEjtcii,  yriim^d  in  Vol.  XV.  Pan  U.  of  the  "  A^lfllic  TiKnitat  tionit. "  Reftreiict 
tCf  Mr.  Gubbini'v  li.>arni.>il  t^aj  wiU  ^hcw  ihoi  ih«  iiibiv^t  of  ll.iitiyO  11  noi  4j)  «ini|>J4 
■A  mighr  jipprar  n-t  first  «Jicht. — T-  ft.  H.  McCbrrhlu't  FmJat  yfttnnintu^  y<ftlii.  in  VoK 
VI1„  Fdn  HI,  of  iho  >»Ae,  civt^  intPrfc*rinff  dMpiU   of  <]ic  '-palacw"   in  *liich  i>ie 


DaDoes.  Oursinglc  worJ  "  t!a.nce"  is  represcntcJ  by  two  in 
Japanese, — inai  and  otiorl,  the  former  being  a  general  name  fur  tlie 
more  ancient  and,  so  to  say,  classical  dances,  the  latter  fnr  such 
as  arc  newer  and  mure  jiupular.  But  ihe  line  bciwccn  rlic  two 
classes  is  hard  lo  draw,  and  both  agree  in  consisting  mainly  of 
jKisturing.  Europeans  dance  with  their  feet, — not  lo  say  their 
legs, ^Japanese  mainly  with  ilicir  arms.  The  dress,  or  rather 
undress,  of  a  l%uropean  carps  elv  *a//rf  would  take  away  the  breath 
of  the  3ea.st  prudish  Ortent.il. 

One  of  the  oldest  Jnpanese  dances  is  the  Kagura,  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  a,  degenerate  form  sx  the  yearly  festival  of  almoHt 
any  pajiah  temple.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  primili%e  iheairicals, — 
half  dance,  half  antic  and  buffoon«r}', — got  up  bj'  the  j-inmj,'  men 
of  the  place,  who  appear  in  masks  and  great  bundles  of  tawdry 
clothes,  and  iwirl  alxiul  and  pursue  each  odier  to  llie  incessant 
lomtoming  of  a  drum  and  piping  of  a  flute.  Sometimes  a  rough 
platform  is  erected  as  a  stage,  sometimes  the  temple  itself  does 
duty  for  such.  The  original  of  the  Kagura  is  said  lo  have  been  the 
dance  by  means  of  which,  soon  after  the  iDcginnliig  of  the  world,  the 
Surt-Goddess  was  lured  from  a  cavern  into  which  she  had  retired, 
thu.-)  plunging  all  creation  in  darkness.  The  sacred  dances  at  Xara 
and    Isc  lulling  t.i  this  category  ;    but   the  Ise   Omiii,   sometimes 
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mentioned  by  iravdlers,  is  :\  laler  proraiie  invention, — apiurently 
an  adajitalion  of  the  Gcurnhu  Oiiori,  a  dance  ih^t  may  still 
nccasiunally  lie  witiiessetl  i>n  the  stage. 

The  Bi)«  Odari,  a  popuiai  dance  which  takes  place  on  certain 
ilav!'  in  siiiunier  all  over  provincia!  Japan,  is  believed  to  have  a 
IJuditlii^t  origin,  though  its  meaning  is  for  faun  clear.  The  details 
vary  from  Wllage  to  village  ;  but  the  general  feature  iiftliis  dance 
is  :i  larye  circle  ur  wheel  nrpasturinj:;  licasanLs,  ivhu  revulve  li>  the 
nuics  K'i  die  song  sung  and  the  llute  and  drum  played  by  a  few  of 
tbcir  numljer  iii  the  middle.  Ky5to  miil  Tc'ikyu,  lieing  loo 
civiliseii  for  such  rmtic  exercises  in  which  all  alwre,  tlo  their 
dancing  hy  proxy.  There,  and.  in  the  other  large  toivns,  the 
(lancing-girU  (geisha)  form  a  class  apart.  While  one  or  more  of 
the  gifls  dnnce,  others  pliiy  the  shamiten  and  aiiifj  the  story  :  for 
Japanese  dances  almost  always  rcjircsenC  sonie  story,  they  arc  not 
mete  arabesques.  Herein  the  intimate  connection  that  has  always 
subsisted  lietween  dancing  and  llii;  drama  finds  its  explanatiun, 
as  Mill  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  .Vrlicle  on  the 
Theatre.  The  Kappore  and  the  Sfiis/ii-mai,  or  Lion  Dance, 
are  amionif  those  most  often  c.\ecuteil  in  the  streets  by  strolling 
performers. 

lli-e  ver>-  nett^esl  of  all  fonns  of  dancing  in  Jajran  is  of  courae 
(Jiai  Ijorrowed  from  Europe  a  few  years  ago.  !ls  want  (.'f  dignity, 
together  with  ccrLiin  disagreeable  rumours  to  which  the  unwonted 
nteeling  of  the  two  sexes  has  given  rise  from  time  to  lime,  have 
caused  the  innovation  to  be  Iwiked  at  askance  by  many  who  arc 
cthersvise  favourable  to  Kuropean  manners  and  customs.  A  plain- 
spoken  writer  in  an  encellunl  illusliuted  periodical  entitled  Firzoliu 
Gu!tiAii,  SLiys  that,  whereas  his  imagination  had  painted  a  civilised 
bali-room  as  a  vision  of  fairj--Und,  its  reality  reminded  him  of 
nothing  ,so  much  a.s  lamprey*  wriggling  up  to  ihc  surfacC'  of  the 
water,  and  {passez-lni  le  mat's  fleas  hoi»pinp  out  of  a  bed. 


Decorations.      The  heraldry  of  feudal  Japsui  did  not  include 
ord«K  of  knighthood,  or  decorations  for  military  an<l  other  ser'.ice. 
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Modem  Jajati  imitaieil  ihcse  things  from  Kuropc  in  tlie  year 
18^5.  There  are  now  six  orders  of  knighthood,  namely,  ilie  (irder 
of  [he  Chrysanlhemiini,  the  Order  of  the  Paulounia,  the  Order  of 
the  Risini^  Sun,  (he  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  ihe  Order  of  ihe 
Crown,  and  ihe  ortlcr  of  tht-  Gulden  Kite.  The  Order  of  the 
Crown  is  for  ladies  oiilv.  All  die  Orders  are  divided  into  various 
classes.  The  Grand  Cunlrm  of  the  Order  oT  the  ChrysanlhL-muni 
is  the  highest  honour  whith  the  Japanese  Cuurl  can  bedlow.  li  is, 
therefore,  rarely  bestowed  on  any  but  royal  personages.  The 
Order  of  the  Sacretl  Treasure  is  ihe  diBtincti-.in  now  nicsst  frec|uently 
i:onferre<i  nn  foreign  cmiiloyfa  of  the  Government  for  long  and 
meritori'ous  service,  the  class  given  being'  usually  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth,  according  to  circumstances — rarely  [he  second.  The 
holder  of  such  a  decor.itinn,  down  to  the  thiol  class  inclusive,  is, 
even  though  he  he  a  civilian,  granted  a  military  funeral- 

We  next  come  tii  tlie  War  Medal,  ofwhich  there  ia  bvilnne  c(ass, 
made  of  bronae  obtained  from  captured  guns.  Conformably  with 
tlic  usage  of  European  countries,  it  is  given  only  for  foreign  scrvict^ 
not  for  scnite  in  ci\il  war.  Those  who  helpeil  to  put  down 
the  Satsumi  rebeltion  did  nol  gain  it.  Alier  it  rank  the 
Civil  Medals,  distiiigoished  by  a  red,  a  hltie,  and  a  green  ribbon 
respectively.  Then  ihere  is  the  Yellow  Ril>l)on  Medal,  conferred 
on  ihusc  who  made  proof  of  palriotism  bv  subscribing  lo  the 
Coast  Defence  fund  in  1887.  It  is  divided  into  wa  classes, 
caileil  respectively  Gold  and  Silver.  More  recent  still  arc  the 
Commemonitive  Medal  of  1889  distributed  lo  ihcise  who  were 
present  at  the  pruclamaiion  of  the  Constitution  on  ihe  itth 
Febniary  of  that  year,  and  the  medal  struck  in  1894  fur  those 
who  a.ssi»ted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Silver  Wedding  of  Their 
Imperial  Majcstiios.  Of  Iwth  these  medals  there  are  l^vo  classes, 
— goid  for  princes,  silver  for  lesser  folk. 

The  Order  of  the  Kile,  conferred  for  military  merit  <Jnly,  is 
the  newest  of  all  [he  Japanese  Decorations.  U  was  established 
on  ihc  iilh  February.  1890,  in  cammemorution  of  Jimmu  Tenn6, 
the  Romulus  of  Japan. 
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Demoniacal  Possession.  Chinese  notions  concerning  ibe 
superlmman  powers  of  the  fiw.  and  in  a  lesser  ilegree  i>ftht  badger 
aniJ  ihe  tJng,  entereti  Japan  ilininff  the  earJy  MiiUlle  Ages.  One 
or  iwo  mejilians  -ir  mafjic  foxes  CK;ciir  in  llie  Llji  Shdi,  a  story- 
book of  ihe  eleventh  century  ;  and  since  that  time  the  belief  has 
Spread  and  );ro\vn,  til]  there  is  not  an  old  woman  in  the  land — 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  scarcel)'  a  man  either — who  has  not 
some  ci rcitinslaiilial  fox  story  10  rcl^ate  as  havinfj  liiippened  to  some 
one  whi)  jb  ai  Irast  the  acquainlance  of  an  acquaintance.  In  1889, 
a  Ctle  was  widely  circulated  and  l>elieie(i  of  a  fiis  having  taken  the 
sliape  of  a  railway  train  on  the  TilkyiVVokohaTiia  line.  The 
phantom  train  seemed  to  be  coming  towards  si  real  train  which 
hapiJcned  to  1*  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  yet  never 
gut  any  nearer  to  it.  The  engine-driver  of  the  real  train,  aeeing 
at)  his  signals  to  be  useless,  put  •.>»  a  tremendous  speed.  The 
residt  was  that  the  phantom  was  .it  last  caught  up,  when,  lo  and 
behold  !  iiulhins  but  a  crushed  fo.t  ^^las  found  beneath  the  engine- 
wheels.  Nor  has  the  twentieth  century  witnessed  any  abatement 
in  the  popular  l>eHef.  Vax  stories— tiol  msccssarily  vouched  for,  of 
couisc,  but  still  decmctl  worthy  of  mention— are  related  in  the  same 
newspapers  which  chronicle  sober  (;xtts  uni3  new  scientific  inventions. 
In  fact,  the  name  of  such  tales  is  legion.  More  curious  and 
interesting  is  the  power  with  which  these  demon  ft«es  are  credited 
of  taking  up  their  abode  in  human  beingii  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  phenomena  of  possession  by  evil  spirits,  so  often  referred  to 
in  the  New  'l"estamenl.  13r.  Baelz,  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Japan,  who  has  had  special  opponuniliea  for  studying  such  cases 
in.  the  hospital  under  his  charge,  has  kindly  communieated  tons 
acxae  remarks,  of  which  the  following  is  a  resume : — 

"Possession  by  foxes  {tilsiine-isuki)  is  a  form  of  nervous 
disorder  or  delusion,  not  uncommonly  observed  in  Japan. 
Hax'ing  entered  a  human  being,  sometimes  through  the  tireast, 
moi%  ofi«n  through  the  space  iKCwccn  the  finger-nails  and  the 
flesh,  the  fox  lives  a  life  of  his  own.,  apart  froin  the  proper  self 
of  the  |>eraon  who  is  harbouring  him.     There  thus  results  a  sort 
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<rf  (loHble  eniiiy  '<r  ilrmble  coiisciuiisnesi.  The  person  possessed 
hears  and  iniderjtanil^  everything  thai  ihc  fos  inskic  kijs  or 
ihinks;  and  the  two  often  engage  in  a  toud  and  violent  iJis|iute, 
the  fox  sjiesking  in  a  voice  ahii^llier  different  from  Uiai  which 
is  natural  lo  the  individual.  The  only  difference  between  the 
cases  of  post«ssion  meniioneil  in  ihe  Bible  and  those  observed 
in  Jajian  is  that  here  it  is  almost  exclusively  women  that  are 
attacked— mostly  women  of  the  !o«er  classes.  Among  ihe  predis- 
posing conditions  may  Ijc  meniioncil  a  weak  intellect,  a  su[>erstitious 
turn  of  mind,  and  such  debilitating  diseases  as,  fnr  instance,  typhoid 
fe^er.  Possession  never  occurs  except  in  &uch  subjects  as  have 
heard  of  it  already,  and  believe  in  ihc-  reality  of  its  eirisience, 

"The  explanaticoi  of  the  disorder  is  not  so  far  lo  seek  as  might 
be  suppose<l.  Possession  is  e\i<lentlj*  related  to  hysteria  and  to 
the  hypnotic  phenomena  which  physiologists  have  recently  studied 
with  so  much  care,  the  cause  of  all  alike  being  thc&ct  that,  whereas 
in  healthy  {lersons  one  halfof  the  brain  alone  is  iiclively  enga^^ 
— in  right-fatided  persons  the  left  halfof  the  brain,  and  in  left- 
handed  [icrsons  ihe  right — leanng  the  other  half  to  contribute  only 
in  a  gerteraJ  manner  lo  the  function  of  i hough [,  nervott* 
excitement  arouses  tliis  other  haJf,  and  die  two-— one  the  organ  of 
the  usual  self,  the  other  the  oigan  of  the  new  pathc^o^cally 
aAx:icd  self— arc  set  uver  against  each  other.  'Ilie  ralionale  of 
possession  is  an  auit^-suggestion,  an  idea  arising  either  with 
apparent  spontaneity  or  else  fiom  the  subject-matter  of  it  bein^ 
lalkeil  about  by  others  in  the  patient's  presence,  and  then 
pvermasiering  her  weak  mind  exacdr  as  happens  in  hypnosis. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  tJeii  of  die  possibilttjr  of  cure  will  o^en 
actual!)'  efiect  the  cure.  The  cure-worker  must  be  a  pervDn  of 
strong  mind  and  power  *if  vtill,  and  must  enjoy  the  [^ntienta  full 
confidence.  For  this  reason  the  priests  of  the  \ichiren  sect, 
which  is  the  most  superstitious  and  bigoted  of  Japanese  Buddhist 
sects,  arc  the  most  successful  cxpellcrs  of  foxes.  Occasiornll y  fits 
and  screams  accompany  ibe  exit  of  the  fix-  In  all  cases — vwa 
vdien  the  (br  leaves  quietly— ^g^reat  prcGtretiao  remains  (or  a  day 
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or  t^v•>,  snO  sometinneir  the  patient  is  unconscious  of  what  has 
bappeneil, 

"To  mention  but  one  among  several  eases,  I  was  once  called 
in  to  a  girl  with  typhtikl  fever.  She  recovered  ;  hut  during  her 
convalescence,  siie  heard  the  women  around  her  lalk  of  anuther 
woman  who  had  a  fox,  and  who  would  doubtless  do  her  best  to 
I»ass  il  on  to  some  one  else,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  it.  Ai  that 
motneni  the  girl  experienced  an  cxtmoriJ inary  sensation.  The  fox 
hiul  Uken  [wssession  of  her.  All  her  efforts  to  get  rid  of  hitn  were 
rain.  "He  is  coming-!  he  is  coming!  "  she  would  cry,  as  a  nt 
of  the  fos  drew  rear.  "'Ohl  what  shall  I  do?  Here  he  is!  "  And 
then,  in  a  strange,  (Ire,  ciackcd  voice,  the  fox  would  speak,  and 
mock  his  unfortunate  hostes'^.  Thus  matters  conlinued  for  three 
weeks,  till  a  priest  of  ilie  Nichircn  sect  wa.s  sent  fur.  TIic  priest 
uphraidud  the  fox  sternly.  The  fox  (always,  of  course,  speaking 
through  the  girl's  month)  argued  'jn  the  other  side.  At  last  he 
said :  •'  I  am  lired  of  her.  I  ask  no  hetter  than  to  leave  her. 
What  will  you  give  me  for  doing  so?"  Tlie  priest  asked  what 
he  would  take.  The  fox  replied,  naming  terlain  cakes  and  other 
things,  which,  said  he,  mu.it  be  placed  liefore  the  altar  of  such 
and  such  a  temple,  at  4  p.m..  on  such  a  day.  The  giri  was 
conscious  of  (he  words  lier  li|>s  were  made  to  frame,  but  was 
powerless  lo  say  anything  in  her  own  [leRon.  Whtn  the  ilay 
and  hour  arrived,  the  offering  bargained  for  were  lakcn  b_v  her 
relations  to  the  plofe  indicated,  and  the  fox  quitted  the  girl  at 
that  very  hour. 

"A  curiou.s  scene  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  may  occasion- 
ally be  witnessed  at  Minobu,  the  romantically  situated  chief 
temple  of  the  Xichireii  seel,  siime  two  days"  journey  frxim  Tokyo 
into  the  interior.  There  the  people  sit  praj'ing  for  houra  l*fore 
the  gigantic  statues  of  the  ferocious-looking  gods  called  Ni-5, 
which  are  ftibled  to  have  been  carrietl  thither  from  Kamakura 
in  a  single  night  on  the  back  of  the  hero  Asaina  some  six 
liundred  years  ago.  The  devotees  sway  their  bodies  backwanls 
and  foiTvards,  and  ceaselessly  repeat  the  same  invocation,  ■■  A'nmu 
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myohi)  rc'ige  ^>  1  Noma  myoho  renge  kyiii"  At  last,  tosomeoflhe 
more  nervous  amon^  them,  wearied  and  excited  as  they  are,  the 
statues'  eyes  seem  suddenly  to  start  into  life,  and  ihev  theinselves 
rise  wildly,  feeling  a  snake,  or  inaj-l»e  a  tiger,  inside  their  body. 
this  unclean  animal  being  re^rded  as  ihe  physical  incarnation 
of  their  sins.  Ilien,  vdlh  a  cry.  the  snake  or  serpent  goes 
out  of  them,  anil  they  ihemaelves  are  left  fainting  im  ihe 
grountl." — 

So  far  Dr.  Baelz.  His  account  may  l>e  siipplenientetl  by  the 
temark  that  not  only  are  there  persona  believed  to  be  possessed 
by  foxes  (kilsune-lsuki),  but  others  Iwlieved  to  possess  foxes 
(Jd!su*ie-moi:hi),  in  other  Avords,  lo  be  wizards  or  witches  com- 
manding unseen  fKivvers  i)f  evil  which  ihey  can  Wm  Icxjsc  at 
■will  u[K>n  their  enemies.  The  following;  extract  from  a  Japanese 
newspaper  (Ihe  NicM-Nichi  Sln'mbun  of  Ihe  nth  August,  1891) 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point : — 

■'  In  the  province  of  Izuino,  more  especially  in  the  western  por- 
tion, there  exists  a  peculiar  custom  called  fos-onning,  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  marriages  and  transfers  of  landed  proixjrty. 
When  a  marriage  is  lieiny  .irranged  between  iierwns  residing 
several  league*  apart  and  unacquainted  with  each  other,  enquiries 
into  such  points  oftamily  histnry  as  a  possible  taint  of  leprosy  or 
phthisis  art  sultordinaled  to  the  first  grand  ijucstion  :  is  or  is  not 
the  other  party  a  fox-owner.'  To  explain  this  term,  we  may  say 
thai  fos-owning  families  are  Iwlicved  to  have  living  with  them 
a  trilw  of  small,  weazle-like  foxes  to  Ihe  numlicr  of  seveniy-fi^'e, 
called  human  foxes,  by  whom  they  are  escoried  and  protected 
wherever  they  go,  and  who  walch  over  their  fields  and  prevail 
outsitlcrs  fnjm  doing  them  any  damage.  Mhonki,  however,  any 
datna^  be  done  either  through  malice  or  ignorance,  the  offender 
15  at  once  posisesseil  hy  the  fox,  who  makes  him  blurt  out  his 
crime  and  sometimes  even  procures  his  death-  So  great  is  the 
popular  fear  of  the  fbx-ownere  that  any  one  marr)'ing  into  a  fa'E- 
owning  familj',  or  buying  land  from  them,  or  failing  lo  repay 
money  borrowed  fmm  thetn,  is  considered  to  be  a  fo.i-owner  IOOl 
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The  fDX-owners  are  av-i.>iJed  as  il  lliey  Mere  snnkes  or  lizards. 
Neverthdes'i,  no  one  ever  asks  anoiher  [wiTit  blank  whether  ur  noi 
his  family  be  a  foxowning  family  ;  for  tn  do  so  might  ofleiul  him, 
amj  the  result  to  tJie  etujuirer  might  Lc  a  visicaliori  in  the  form  of 
possession  by  a  fox.  The  subject  is  therefore  never  allimieil  to 
in  ihc  presence  of  a  suspectetl  party.  .\ll  that  is  tlone  is  politely 
Hi  avoid  him, 

"  It  should  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  there  are  ]>i(:rmanem 
fiw-o*Ticts  and  temporary  fox-owners.  The  permanent  fos-owTiefti 
silently  search  for  families  of  a  similar  nature  to  marry  into,  and 
can  never  on  any  account  intermarry  with  outsidera,  whatever  may 
be  ihe  inducement  in  the  shape  of  tteaUh  or  beauty,  Tlieir 
situation  closely  resembles  that  of  the  pariahs  and  iiutcasu  of 
former  times.  But  even  the  striclMt  rules  will  sometimes  be 
broken  ihruugh  by  love  which  is  a  thing  apart,  and  liaisons  will 
he  formed  between  fox-owners  and  outsiders.  When  such  an 
iremediable  misfortune  takes  place,  parents  will  renounce  even 
their  well-beloveJ  only  son.  and  forbid  him  to  cross  their  threshold 
fortliei^t  of  his  life.  Temporary  foxMwncrs  are  those  who  have 
been  expelled  from  the  family  for  buj'ing  land  from  a  ]jemianem 
fox-owner.  These  circumstances  conspire  to  gi^e  security  to  the 
fbx-ownere  Iwhether  such  in  tjTilh  or  imagination,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say) ;  for  no  one  will  harm  diem  by  so  much  as  a 
hair's  breadth.  Therefore  they  are  all  well-to-do;  some  arc  even 
said  to  count  among  the  most  affluent  families  in  the  province. 
The  very  poorest  people  that  have  borrowed  money  from  them 
will  strain  every  nerve  lo  raise  money  to  repay  the  !uin,  liccausc 
failure  lo  do  so  would  make  others  regard  them  as  fov-owners  and 
silun  them.  The  result  of  nil  this  is  that  a  nervous  malady 
resembling  possession  is  much  cominoner  in  ihis  province 
than  elsewhere,  and  that  Dr.  Shimamura,  assistant-professor 
at  the  Imperial  Universiiy,*  during  hi.s  lour  of  inspection 
there  Ihis  summer,  has  come  across  no  less  ihan  thiriy-one  cases 
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To  this  may  )>e  added  that  in  the  Oki  liiUndj,  off  the  coast  of 
Izumo,  the  superstition  is  modilted  in  such  wise  thai  dogs,  not 
fose^,  ar^'  ihc  magic  creatures.  The  hiiinan  beings  in  league 
\\ilh  ihem  aie  termed  itiri-gitnii-mocfn\  thai  is,  '■do^-^od  owni-rs." 
When  the  spirit  of  such  a  magic  dog  goes  forth  on  an  enand 
of  mischief,  its  Ixxly  remains  t)ehind,  growing  gradually  weaker, 
and  somttiints  dyijig  and  falling  to  decay.  Wtien  this  hap|>ens, 
ihie  spirit,  on  its  return,  lakes  up  its  abode  in  the  body  of  the 
wizard,  ivjio  ihereujjoii  becomes  more  i)o«erfu!  than  ever.  Our 
infi'irRiaiit  w-as  a  jicaaanl  from  the  Oki  Islands, — llie  l>est  audioriljr 
on  such  n  itoint.  because  himself  a  belie\'er  and  with  no  thesis  to 
proi'e. 

Oddly  enotijfh,  wc  ourwlves  once  had  to  submit  to  exrircism 
nt  the  hands  uf  Shinti^  priests.  It  was  in  ihc  summer  '.r  1879, 
the  great  cholera  year,  and  we  were  accused  by  the  authorities 
of  a  certain  tillage  at  which  we  desired  ici  hah,  <i{  having 
farouglil  ihe  demon  i>f  cholera  wiih  us.  For.  true  lii  human 
nnture,  each  town,  each  ^-illaf^e,  al  that  sad  season,  always 
proclaimed  itself  spotless,  while  loudly  accusing  all  its  neiij;hbouis 
of  liarhouring  the  coniagiim.  Accordingly,  after  mutl<  jiarley, 
which  took  place  in  the  drenching  rain,  with  night  api>roocbing 
and  wiU[  llie  imp-TssibilJIy  of  findinjj-  another  shelter  for  many 
miles,  some  Shintj  priests  n-ere  sent  for.  Tliey  arrived  in  their 
white  >-e3tincnts  and  curiously  gun*ed  hats,  and  bearing  branches 
of  trees  in  their  hands.  They  fnmied  in  two  lines  on  eiiher  side 
of  the  wa>'.  anil  between  them  our  little  parly  of  two  Kuropenns 
and  one  Japanese  senant  had  to  walk.  .\5  we  passed,  the  prieals 
waved  the  dripping  branches  over  ijiur  heads,  and  struck  us  on 
the  hack  with  naked  swords.  Aft«r  thai,  we  were  sullenly  accord- 
ed a  lodging  for  the  night.  To  the  honour  of  the  Japanese 
go\-cniment.  lei  it  be  added  thai  when  ^ve  returned  10  Tokyiand 
reported  ihe  atiair,  the  Milage  authorities  were  at  otiOe  deposed  and 
another  mayor  and  corporation  sel  to  reign  in  their  stead.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  apologise  for  thus  obtruding  uur  own  personal 
advenlur«&  on  the  reader.     We   lia^-c  only    hesiiaiingly  done  ao. 
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because  it  seems  lo  u»  thai  ihe  exorcism  of  two  En^ishinen  near 
the  end  of  ilie  niiieteenlh  cenlury  is  a  liiile  inciJent  suiiidentlj' 
Gtiange  to  merit  being  put  on  Teci->fd. 

As  for  bidj^ers.  ihcy  are  players  of  practical  joke^  rather  than 
seriously  wicked  deceivers.  One  of  tljeir  pranks  is  |o  assume  the 
shape  of  the  moon  ;  but  this  thev  can  only  do  when  tlie  real 
moon  is  ilIso  in  tbe  sk)-.  Another  cutnmon  trick  of  theirs  is  to 
l>cat  the  iain.i'n>n  tlicir  stomsurl)  {/anitii  ne /ima-imzumi ).  In  art 
they  ate  g'enerallj*  represented  lliiis  diveriing  ihcmselves,  ivith  an 
enomnotisly  protuberant  abdomen  for  all  ihe  world  like  a  drum. 


DLvina.tion.  Astrology,  horoscopy.  palmistry,  physiognomy, 
foretelling  the  future  by  dreams. — all  these  forms  of  superstition  are 
current  in  Jajian  ;  but  the  greatest  favourite  is  divination  by  means  of 
the  Kight  Diagrams  of  classical  China.  No  careful  observer  can 
walk  through  the  streets  of  any  large  city  without  noticing  here 
and  there  a  lililc  stall  where  a  fortune-teller  sits  with  liis  divin- 
ing rods  in  front  of  hini,  and  small  blixrks  inscril3cd  with  sets  of 
horizontal  lines,  some  whole,  some  cut  in  two.  The  m.anipula- 
tion  oflhi-se  paniphernal ia  emlxxSies  n  hig-hlv  cnrnplicated  system 
of  divination  called  £Ai,  literally  "Ch.'inges,"  which  is  of 
immemorial  antiquity.  Confuciu.s  himself  professed  liis  inability 
to  undcretand  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  would  fain  have  had  fifty 
yeais  added  to  his  life  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  more  deeply 
into  its  mysteries.  The  common  fortune-tellers  of  to-day  have 
no  such  >|oalms.  Shuffling  the  divining  rods,  ihey  glibly  instruct 
their  clients  in  all  such  thorny  matters  as  the  linding  of  lost 
articles,  the  propriety  of  removing  to  another  quarter  of  the  town, 
the  advisability  of  atk^piing  a  child,  lucky  days  for  marriage  or  for 
undenakinif  a  journey,  occasional ly^if  those  in  power  be  not 
much  maligned — even  affairs  of  sLile.  Mr.  Takashima.  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Vokoliama,  traces  his  wealth  to  his  imprison- 
ment when  a  lad  ;  for  in  gainl  a  dog-eared  copy  of  Confucius' 
4-enerable  treatise  on  the  Diagramis  was  his  sole  companioii. 
He     has     um     only    realised    a     fortune    by    obedience   to   its 
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precepts,  but   has  published   a   voluminous    conimentMy   on    the 
subjecL 

Few  resilient  foreigners  ha\'e  any  niTtion  of  the  eMent  to  which 
the  Japanese  with  whom  they  ■come  in  contact  are  still  under  the 
influence  of  this  order  of  ideas.  Wc  will  ji;\vc  but  one  among 
several  instances  of  which  we  have  had  personal  crignizante,  A 
favourite  d<:>g  of  the  present  writer's  was  lost  in  November,  1892, 
and  all  search,  advertise  mem.  nnd  application  to  the  police  proved 
imavailinf^.  Meanwhile,  the  scTvanis  and  their  friends  privately 
had  recourse  to  no  less  than  three  divintrs,  two  of  whom,  were 
priests.  One  of  these  foretold  the  dog's  return  in  April,  and 
another  directed  that  an  ancient  fide  containing  the  words,  "  If 
1  hear  thai  thou  iiwaitciii  me,  I  will  forthwith  rcnim,"  should  be 
written  on  slips  of  paper  and  pasted  upside  down  on  the  pillais 
ofllie  house.  I:  was  the  sight  of  these  slips  Chat  drew  our 
attention  to  the  matter.  The  best  of  it  is  that  the  dog  was 
found,  and  that,  too,  in  a  month  of  April,  namely,  April, 
1896,  after  having  lieen  missing  for  three  years  and  live  mitnlhs. 
How  then  attempt,  with  any  goad  grate,  to  discredit  the  fortune- 
teller in  the  eyes  of  the.se  simple  folk  ^ 

Bikoka  reoonuDondad.     T»'  t'/  AVii,-,  by  EUv.  Dc.  Legs",  publiilird  ai  Vul.  XVT. 
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Dress.  It  would  take  a  folio  volume  elaborately  illustrated 
to  do  justice  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  variciieii  of  Japanese 
costume. 

Speaking  ((enerolly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  men  arc  dressed 
as  follow-s.  First  comes  a  loin-cloth  {shila-of>i)  of  bleached 
muslin.  Ne.xl  to  this  a  shirt  {Juhaii)  of  silk  or  cotton,  to  which 
is  added  in  winter  an  imder-jackei  {dvgi)  of  like  material. 
Outside  conies  the  ^'own  {kimono),  or  in  winter  two  wadded 
gowns  (shilagi  and  tiwagi).  kept  in  place  by  a  narrow  sash  {obi). 
On  occasions  of  ceremony,  there  is  worn  funhcrmore  a  sort  of 
broad  pair  of  trousers,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  sav  a  divided 
skirt,  called  haiarria,  and  a  stiff  coat  called  haf>ri.      The  hakana 
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and  Aaori  are  invariably  of  silk,  and  the  ^aori  is  adorned  with 
the  wearer's  crest  in.  three  pliices,  sometiines  in  five.  Th«  bead  13 
mostly  bare,  but  is  sonieiimes  covered  hy  a.  veri"  large  straw  hat, 
while  on  the  feet  is  a  kind  of  sock,  named  iait',  reaching  only 
to  Llie  ankle,  and  having  n  separate  compartment  for  the  big  loc. 
Of  straw  sandals  there  are  tn-o  kinds,  the  moi-a!jle  s-fri  used  for 
light  worl;,  and  the  vmraji  which  are  bound  tightly  round  the 
feet  with  straw  strinir  and  used  for  hard  walking  only.  People 
of  means  wear  only  the  l<ihi  indoors,  and  a  jMir  of  wooden  dc^Sj 
called  geh,  out-of-iioors.  The  nalive  costume  of  a  Japanese 
genileman  is  completed  by  a  fiin,  a  para.-wl,  and  in  his  helt  a 
pipe  and  inbacco-pniech.  Merchants  also  wear  at  iheir  bell  what 
is  called  a  yalale — a  kind  of  portable  ink-stand  with  a  pen 
inside,  A  cheap  variety  of  the  kimntio,  nr  gOwn,  is  the  yuhn/a, 
— a  cotton  dr*ssing-yown,  originally  meant  for  going-  to  the 
bftih  in,  bill  now  often  -worn  indoors  of  an  evening  as  a.  sort 
of  dhfmli/le. 

Take  il  ahogether,  the  Japanese  gentleman's  nltire,  and  that 
of  the  ladies  as  well,  is  a  highly  elegant  and  sanitary  one. 
The  only  disadvantage  is  that  the  flopping  of  the  kimono  hinders 
a  free  gait.  Formerly  the  Jajianese  gentleman  wore  two  swords, 
and  his  back  hair  wai  drawn  forward  in  a  queue  over  the  carefully 
shaven  middle  of  the  skull;  but  both  ibese  fashions  arc  obsolete- 
The  wearing  of  swords  in  public  was  interdictetl  by  law  in  1876, 
and  the  whole  gentry  submitted  without  a  blow. 

Bisides  the  loin-cloth,  which  is  universal,  the  men  of  the 
lower  classes,  such  as  coolies  and  navvies,  wear  a  sort  of  dark- 
coloiired  pinafore  {liara-gnke)  over  the  bust,  crossed  with  bands 
behind  the  back.  They  cover  their  legs  with  tighl-litling  draweis 
{nnimii-fiii:i)  and  a  siirt  of  gaiterg  {kvithan).  Their  coat,  called 
shi'U^hi-hanle'i,  is  marked  on  the  liatk  with  a  Chinese  chara.cter 
or  other  sign  to  show  hy  whom  they  are  employed.  But 
jinrikisha-men  wear  ihe  happi,  which  is  not  thus  marked, — that 
is,  when  they  wear  anything :  (iar  in  the  country  districts  and 
in  the  hoi  weather,  the  loin-cloth  is  often  the  sole  garmeni  of 
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the  Coninmii  people,  while  ihe  cliiljren  disport  themselves  in  a 
Stale  of  nature.  It  is  not  unusual  to  s«e  a  kercbier  {hachi-naki) 
lied  over  l!ie  bmw.  lo  [irevent  the  perspiration  from  niniiinR 
into  tlie  eyes.  Travellers  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  axe 
oflen  to  be  dislidguished  by  ibeir  kimono  being  lifted  up  and 
shoved  intii  <he  sisli  behind,  bj'  a  kind  of  silk  drawers  called 
palchi,  hy  a  sort  of  milieu  or  hand -protector  called  lekiii,  and 
by  a  loose  overcoat  ikappa).  The  [)easants  wear  a  Straw  Overcoat 
{nu'iio)  in  rainy  or  snowj-  weather. 

The  Jajianesi;  c<Kilume  for  women  is  less  dilTerent  from  that 
of  the  men  than  is  the  case  with  us.  In  many  dislritts  the 
peasant  women  wear  trousers  anil  rain-coats,  lite  their  husbands. 
This,  coupled  ftith  the  alisencc  of  beard  in  the  men,  often 
makes  il  difficult  for  a  new-coraer  to  diatinHuish  ihc  sexes.  In 
the  towns,  the  \-arioiis  elements  of  female  dress  are  as  foIlo«'s. 
Beneath  all,  come  two  little  aprons  round  the  loins  {kashi^makr 
and  sus<i-y(fki'),  then  the  sJiirt,  and  thtii  the  kimom  or  fim-'nos 
kept  in  place  by  a  thin  belt  {sfii'ta-Jiine).  Over  this  is  biiuiid 
ibe  large  tiasb  (obi),  which  is  the  chief  article  ttf  feminine 
adommcnl.  In  order  to  hold  it  up,  a  sort  of  jianier  or  "  imjiaivcr " 
{obi-age)  is  placed  undemoath.  while  a  handsome  sirinj^  (eibi-iioine) 
keeps  it  in  |M-«itinn  above.  Jaiianese  women  bestow  lavish  care 
on  the  dressing  of  their  liair.  Their  combs  and  hair-pins  of 
tonotse-shell,  coraS,  am!  other  costly  materials  often  reprcseni 
mam-  months  of  Hheir  husbands'  salaries.  Forlimately  all  these 
tilings,,  and  even  dresses  themselves,  can  be  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter,  as  joweia  and  lace  may  be  isi  Kuropean 
lauda,  Japanese  ladies'  fashions  not  chanjting  quickly. 

A  Japanese  lady's  dress  wdl  often  represent  a  value  of  200 
yen,  without  couniiiig^  the  omaments  fur  her  hair,  wonli  peihaiis 
as  much  a^in.  A  woman  of  the  smaller  shop-keeping  class 
may  have  on  her.  wheti  she  goes  out  holiday-making,  sime  40 
or  50  yen's  'tt-onh.  A  gentleman  will  rarely  spend  on  bis 
clothes  as  much  as  he  lets  his  wife  spend  on  hers.  Perhaps  he 
may   not   have  on  more   than   60  yea's  worth.     Thence,  through 
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a  gratl  ual  decline  in  price,  we  come  to  the  coolie's  poor 
irappings,  which  may  represent  as  little  as  5  yen,  t>r  even  t  yen. 
as  he  stands. 

Children's  dress  is  more  or  less  a  repetition  in  miniature  of  that 
of  ihcir  cUiera.  Long  s\rad  dHtig-clothes  are  ncit  in  use.  Ynung 
chilJroTi,  have,  however,  a  bih.  Thcv  ^vea^  a  little  cap  on  their 
beads,  and  at  their  side  haii^  ft  charm-ixig  (.kinchaku).  made  out 
of  a  liit  of  soniL-  brijfl  it-coloured  daiiinsk,  conlainiiifr  n  charm 
(«fl///'jr/yWc/|- which  is  supposed  to  protect  iheni  from  being  run 
over,  washed  away,  etc.  Then:  is  alsn  generally  fastened  some- 
where about  their  little  i>ersf>n  "x  meUl  ticket  {maigih/udti),  having 
on  one  side  a  |)iciiirc  of  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  projher  to  the  year 
of  iheir  birth,  ami  on  the  other  their  name  and  address,  aa  a 
precaution  against  their  pelling  Kisi.  Japanese  girls  do  not,  like 
ours,  remain  in  a  sort  of  chrysalis  sLite  till  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  then  "come  out"  in  gorgeous  attire.  The 
tiniest  lots  are  tlic  most  brilliantiy  dressed.  ThenceffirwarJ  there 
is  a.  gradual  decline  the  \vh<)[e  way  down  to  old  age,  uliicli  final 
stage  is  niitrkcd  by  the  severest  simplicity.  Many  oUl  Indies  even 
cut  dioir  hair  short.  In  anv  case,  tliey  neviir  exhibit  the  slightest 
cofueitrrit;  de  x^k-iJlesse. 

'I'hosc  having  any  acL|iiaintance  widi  Jap.in,  cither  ^lersonal  or 
by  heaisnv,  will  understand  thai,  when,  we  say  thai  theJapLinese 
tewA/'  such  antl  such  things  (in  the  present  tense),  we  sjjeak  of 
the  native  c<«tume.  which  is  still  in  fairly  common  use,  though 
unfortunately  no  longer  in  universal  use,  'i'he  undignified  billy- 
cocks .ind  j>ii[iu]oi.<ns  of  the  West  are  shjwiy  but  surely  supplanting 
the  picturesque,  ariBlocratic-liiioking  natiA'e  garb, — a  change  for 
which  the  (Jovcmmem  is  mainly  re3ix)n.sible,  as  it  obliges  almost 
all  officials  to  wear  European  dress  wlien  on  duty,  and  of  course 
the  inferior  classes  ape  their  betters.  Nor  have  the  women,  though 
natuntlEy  more  comervativc.  been  aJtogether  able  to  resist  the 
radicalism  of  their  lime  and  country.  In  the  year  iS36,  some 
ei-il  CLiunsctlor  induced  the  Court  to  order  gowns  from  Paris — we 
beg   pardon,  from  Berlin — likewise  corsets,  and  those   European 
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shoes  in  which  a  Japanese  lady  finds  it  so  hard  to  vi-alk  without 
looking  as  if  she  had  laken  just  a  little  drop  too  much.  Need  it 
be  said  tha\  the  Cuuri  speedily  found  iiniwiors?  Indeed,  as  a 
spur  to  the  recalcitrant,  a  sort  of  notification  was  issued,  "recom- 
mending" the  adoption  of  Kuro[>ean  costume  by  the  ladies  of 
Japan.  In  vniii  the  local  European  press  cried  out  against  tlie 
barbarism,  in  vain  every  foreigner  of  tusle  endeavoured  prixately 
to  persuade  his  Japanese  friends  not  to  let  their  wives  make  guys 
of  themselves,  in  vain  Mra.  Cleveland  and  the  ladies  of  America 
wnaie  publicly  lo  point  out  the  dangers*  with  whith  tigiu  lacing, 
and  European  f^hions  generally,  ihrealcn  the  health  of  those  who 
adopt  them.  The  die  was  cast  when,  on  the  ist  November,  iSS6, 
the  Empress  and  her  ladies  appeared  in  their  new  German  dresses 
at  a  public  etitertainmenL  The  Kmpreas  lierself  vould  JnulilJess 
look  ehamiing  in  any  garb.  Would  one  could  say  aa  much  for 
all  those  with  her  and  for  those  that  followed  after !  'I'hc  \'ery 
highest  soticty  of  Tokyo  contained,  it  is  true,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  few — a  very  few — women  of  whose  dress  Werre  Loti 
could  say  withciiit  flatierj*,  "  loileltc  en  somme  qui  seroi'i  de  mi'se  & 
Paris  el  qui  est  vraiment  6ien  purlie."  Cut  the  majority!  No 
caricature  could  do  jusrice  lo  ilie  bad  figures,  the  ill-fitting 
garments,  the  screeching  colours,  that  ran  riot  between  i88fi  and 
1889.  .Since  then  then:  has  been  a  wave  of  reaction,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  most  ladies  have  happily  returned  to  the  national 
costtime.  How  chamiing  it  is  to  see  a  l>evy  of  them  thus  dresijed, 
—■Pressed,  iniiul  you,  not  merely  having  c  lot  lies  oi], — such  a 
symphony  of  greys  and  browns  and  other  delicate  hues  of  silk 
and  brocade,  the  faultless  costume  being  matched  by  the  coy,  and 
at  the  same  lime  perfectly  natural  and  simple,  manners  and  musical 
voices  of  the  wearers  I 


Dtiok-h.unting  with  the  help  of  decoys  and  a  sort  of  large 
harid-nel,  in  grounds  laid  out  for  the  purpose  with  ponds  and 
canals  and  high  emUinknienls  and  concealed  alleytj,  is  a  sport 
which   was   iii\ented   in   Tokyo   some   lliirty   years   ago   for   the 
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ainuyt'iiicnl  uf  members  of  the  Im])enal  Family.  Being  ihiis 
motlcrti  in  origin,  itnd  requiring  an  escensive  park  wilh  laige 
and  quiet  slieets  of  water  lot  its  pursuit,  ihis  s]Tort  hiis  scarcely 
been  taken  up  beyond  the  Imperial  circle,  except  by  one  or  two 
millionaire  families  wlio  occnsionallr  invite  their  friends  to  a 
battue.  Catchirifr  tiucks  as  unc  would  catch  butlertlies  must  be 
good  fuit,  and  is  said  to  retitiipe  not  a  little  skill. 

Hawking,  ^iiich  was  a  favourite  pursiiil  nf  the  Japanese  nobility 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  still  sometimes  praciised  on  the  same 
BJons.     In  fact,  the  new  sport  of  duck-hunting  would  seem 

have  develo|)ed  out  of  ihe  old  one  of  hawking,  while  it  was 
partly  sug^'e^led  Ijy  the  fact  Ui^t  large  numbers  of  ijitck^  and 
other  migratory  water-fowl  habitually  come  down  from  the  north 
lo  spend  the  winter  on  tJie  lajriions  around  Tokyo  and  ia  the 
castle  niu.its. 


Ejarthquakea  and  Volcanoes.  "Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  could 
feel  an  csrdiiiuake  I  "  is  generally  ainoiig  the  htst  exclamalioiu  of 

the  newly- landed  Europein.  "  What  a  paliry  srirt  of  thing  it  is, 
considering  the  fuss  people  make  about  it  I "  is  generally  his 
remark  on  his  second  earthquake  (for  the  _/irs/  one  he  in\'ariably 
sleepK  through).  Btit  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  he  ne\'cr  wants  to  ex- 
perience another ;  and  fiis  terror  uf  carth([uakcs  grows  witli  length  of 
residence  in  an  earihiiuake-shaUcn  lanil.  such  as  Japan  has  been 
from  time  immemorial.  Indeed,  geologists  tell  us  that  much  of 
Japan  would  never  have  existed  but  for  the  seismic  and  volcanic 
agency  «hich  has  clcvatttl  whole  districts  above  the  ocean  by 
means  of  repeated  eruptions. 

The  cause  of  earthquakes  remains  obscure.  'Hie  learned  incline 
at  present  to  the  opinion  that  the  causes  may  be  many  and 
\'Suious ;  but  the  general  connection  between  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  is  not  contested.  The  "faulting"  which  results  from 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  infillration 
of  water  lo  great  depths  and  llie  consequent  gcneratiuti  of  sl-eam, 
the  caving  in  of  subterranean  hollows— hollows  themselves  pro- 
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dutcii  in  all  probability  by  cliemical  ilegradalion— these  ami  nihtT 
causes  have  tiecii  appealed  to  as  the  most  probable.  One  hijjhiy 
remarkable  lacl  is  that  vtilcanic  and  ranhquake-shaken  regions 
are  almtst  always  adjacent  to  areas  of  Jejiresiion.  The  greatest 
area  of  depression  in  the  world  is  the  Pacitic  basin:  ami  accord- 
ingly round  its  hmlcrs.  rrom  Kamchatka  through  the  Kurilcs  to 
Japan,  ihence  thrtiugh  a  line-  ii)r  small  islands  to  tiie  Philippines- 
and  to  Ja^-a,  then  eastward  to  N^ew  Zealand,  and  rigiit  uj)  the 
western  coast  of  Smith  America,  is  (fniii|)sd  the  migliiiest  array 
of  volcantjes  that  the  wnrld  coiuains.  Another  fact  of  interest  is 
the  grwiicr  otcurrence  of  eartln|uakes  during  the  winter  months. 
This  has  Ircen  e-xplaint^d  In'  t>r.  Knntt  as  the  rcstilt  of  "  ihi*  annual 
period ici I)'  of  two  well-known  meieorologioil  phenomena — name- 
ly, snow  accumulations  over  continental  areas,  anil  barometric- 
gradients."* 

Jap.uicse  history  is  a  concatenation  of  earthquake  dis;ister5, 
exceeded  only  by  thohie  whicii  have  desolated  Ejouih  America. 
But  the  Jafttnese  people  had  perforce  submitted  tu  these  ravages, 
without  atteniptintj  to  iinesLijpite  the  cause  of  eanhquakes 
scienlilit.'ally.  AH  liicy  had  dune  was  to  rccunl  anecdotes  and 
superstitions  connected  with  the  subject,  one  uf  the  must  popular 
of  which  latter  (popular  indeed  in  many  jiarts  of  the  world  Ixsides 
Japan]  is  tliat  eartlujuakcs  arc  due  to  a  large  subterranean  lish, 
which  wriggles  about  wheneier  it  wakes  up.  Another  notion. 
commoidy  entertained,  and  embodied  in  die  follnwing  doggerel 
veisc,  is  lliat  cerl;iiii  other  occurrences  can  be  foreknown  from  llie 
hour  at  which  a  shock  takes  place ; — 

Kif  ii\4  yamai 

tin  shiclu  ga   iimi:  lU 

Volsii  hideri 

Mulsu  yitlsHfloki  wa 

Kirze  to  s/iiJ-u-£esAi 


•  Sbc  Ilia  l™riied  piper  on  the  •ufileti  fn  Vol.  IX.  Pan  I,  .  r  rh5  TJ-nwat/mu  ijT  cAr 
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Which  inaj  be  Englished  as  folluws  ; 

At  Twelve  o'clock  it  means  disease. 

Ai  eiglit  or  four  'lis  rain, 
At  ten  'tis  drought,  while  six  and  two 
or  wind  aie  tokens  plain.* 

Widi  the  adi^enl  uf  the  iticoi^tical ly  mindeil  Kiiropean,  a.  new 
era  was  intiuguraieil.  A  sociciy  nanied  the  Seismological  Society 
of  Japan  was  slaitcd  in  Lhe  spring  of  1880,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Prufessor  John  Milne,  F.K.^.,  who  lias  ever  since  devoted 
All  bis  enen^es  to  wrestling  with  the  problems  wliich  earthquakes, 
cartli  cisci  Hat  inns,  earth  currents,  and  seismic  and  volcanic  phe- 
nomL-na  generally,  supply  in  such  petplexing  quantity.  The 
Japanese  government,  too,  has  lent  a  helping  hand  by  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  seismology  in  the  Imperial  Univers-i- 
ty.  and  of  se\'enl  hundreds  of  obsen-ing  stations  all  over  the 
empire, — an  empire,  remember,  dutted  with  no  less  than  fifty-one 
active  volciwmes,  and  experiencing  a.boat  five  hundred  shwks 
yearly. 

Can  eajthqtiakes  be  jirevented?  If  they  cannot  be  prevented, 
can  ihcy  at  least  Ijc  tiircU)li.l  ?  Hfith  ihcse  (j;uestiuns  must  un- 
fortunately be  answered  in  the  negative.  Still,  certain  practical 
results  have  been  arriied  at  by  Mr.  Milne  and  his  fellow-workers, 
wbich  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  is  now  possibie  lo  make 
nbat  is  called  a.  "seismic  sur^'ev  "  of  any  g^ven  plot  of  ground,  and 
to  indicate  which  localities  wilt  K-  least  liable  to  shocks.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  the  complete  isolation  of  tlte  founda- 
tions of  a  btiilding  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  ob^ins  for  the 
btiilding  comparative  immunity  from  damage.  The  reason  is  Uiat 
the  surface  shakes  more  than  the  adjacent  lower  layers  of  the  soil, 
just  as,  if  several  billiard-balls  be  placed  in  a  row.  an  impulse  given 
10  the  first  one  will  make  onh'  the  last  one  fly  off,  while  those 
in  the  middle  remain  nearly  motionless.     Kor  the  same  reason,  it 


*  Thaie  know-ioe  i  little  Japaneie  iviJI  Ik  pljzll«(l  AC  our  ri-nderjng  ht  \9)  t>r  ''  Iwlvq 
ftVlocIi.'"  ^j  lif  by   "ptijht."  elc-     ITio  iirllLtfoik  r-f  the   myiW'iy  will  be  fnuiiri  b*^lciv  in  the 
'  oiiIiIhI  'ilMK, 
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is  dangenius  In  build  near  the  edj;c  of  n  cliff.  To  archiiecu. 
afjain,  varinus  hinls  have  l«cn  ^iveii,  Iwrtli  fr.>m  experience 
acoumuhiei!  oii  iho  sjiol,  and  also  from  ihai  r.(  Manila  auij  Mher 
carthquakc-shakcn  Kicaliliis.  The  passage  frum  natural  lo  artificial 
vil'raiiiins  lieini^  (ibiious,  Pr<'ressf>r  Milne  has  liecn  led  on  in  tlje 
inveiilion  iif  a,  iitachine  which  recurds.  after  llie  manner  Oif  x 
seismo^])li,  the  nbnitiuns  uf  railwaj-  Irains.  This  machine 
keeps  an  auioniaiit  record  of  all  the  motions  pf  a  train,  and 
scn-es  to  detect  irregularities  occurring  al  crtwsings  and  injints. 
as  alsi)  those  due  to  want  of  l^allast.  delecis  in  bridges,  and 
so  on. 

Thus,  imiwrfect  as  it  still  is.  ini|)C'rfcti  aa  llie  naliire  (if  the  case 
may  perhajjs  cimdctnn  it  al\rays  lo  remain,  the  science  of  seismo- 
logy has  already  bomt?  practical  Iniil  in  cffcclinK  a  saving:  nf 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Ti>  those  who  arc  iniercsted  in 
seismometers  ajid  seisin i:igTa[>l»s,  in  earthquake  maps  and  earlh- 
quake  calalo.5nes,  in  seisnsic  surveys,  in  microseisms,  eanli 
iremtTj,  earlli  pulsations,  and  !,'enerally  in  earth  physics,  «c 
recduiniend  a  perusal  of  llie  Traiisiiclioiis  of  llis  Seismologicat  Sociitly 
of  Jtip-m,  c(«Ti]>lfie  in  siN:itwn  vuiumes,  of  its  ct>ntinualitin,  the 
Seismolngkiil  Jourtkil  of  Japan,  and  oflhe  \-oiumc  entitled  KarUt- 
i/uakcs^  \i\  Professor  Milne  in  the  "  Inlematioiial  Scientific  Series." 
Volume  IX.  Part  II.  kA  the  Se/smahgiht!  TmnsaelioHs  is  specially 
(ievuLed  ii.)  the  wkaiiocs  of  Japan,  and  contains  a  mass  of  siatis- 
lics,  anecdotes,  liisturieal  lieLiil.'j,  and  illustrations, — each  tndii"i- 
duftl  ^■olcanrt,  frvmi  the  nonljernmost  of  ihe  Kuriles  diwn  to 
.■^so-s-m  in  KyOshfl,  which  has  the  lirgest  crater  in  the  world, 
being  tivai«d  of  ni  detail.  The  Ansei  Kemk4n  Jioku  and  the 
Anse'  Kvmiim  Shi  ^k  capitally  illusiraied  Japanese  accoimls  cf  the 
yreal  ean liqiiike  which  wrecked  A'edo  in  1855.  levers  uf  the 
ghastl_v  will  search  lung  bcfori;  ihey  find  anjlliint'  more  to  llidr 
lasie  than  the  delineations  there  given  nf  men  and  women 
precipitated  oiil  of  windows,  cut  in  two  by  falling  beams,  bruised, 
smasheil,  inijmsoned  in  cellars,  nverlaken  hy  tidal  waves,  or 
worse  still,  burnt  alive  in  one  of  the  great  fires  caused  by  ihe 
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sudden  oienuming  of  tliousaiids  of  candles  and  braziers  all  o\eT 
[he  dlj'.     Truly  these  are  gruesome  books. 


Bduoation.  Duriiiji,'  tiie  Middle  Ages,  education  was  in  llie 
liands  cfilif  Budfihist  jiriosthtxxl.  The  t(;m|)les  were  the  schools, 
ihe  siilijwt  most  insisted  on  was  tht;  Buddhist  sulns.  The 
accession  of  the  Tokiijfawa  dynasty  to  the  Shogunate  (A-D.  n5o3- 
i8ft-)  hroughl  with  it  a  cha)igc.  Tlic  educated  classes  turned 
Confuciaiii^t,  Accordingly  the  Confucian  Classics — the  Faur 
Boaka  ami  the  Fke  Cajioiis—warG  installed  in  the  [ilace  of 
hoiwur,  leanii  by  hean,  expounded  as  carefully  as  in  China 
itseIC  Besides  the  Chinese  Classics,  instruction  was  given  in  the 
naiiie  history  and  lilnralure.  Some  few  ardent  students  picked 
their  WBV  through  Dutch  books  iJiai  had  been  l^egged,  horroived, 
or  stolen  from  the  Hollanders  at  Nagasaki,  or  bought,  for  llieir 
weight  ill  gold,  for  the  sake  of  ihe  priccle.ss  trert^urcs  of  medical 
aiiJ  other  scientific  kno^^led^e  known  lo  be  concealed  in  ihem. 
But  such  devotees  of  Eun>peiin  learning  Were  furced  lo  maintain 
llie  gTealest  secreci,  ;ind  were  hainjiered  by  almost  incredible 
<litficnltics  ;  for  the  gfivcrnmeni  of  Llie  day  frowned  on  all  things 
Kneign,  and  more  t!in,n  one  zealous  student  expialed  by  his  death 
the  crime  of  striving  tu  incivase  knowledge. 

With  the  revolution  of  1868,  (he  old  system  uf  education 
crumbled  aw'ay.  Indeed,  even  lieli>re  1 8(38  the  learning  of  foreign 
languages,  especially  English,  had  been  tacitly  connived  ai.  A 
complete  reform  was  initiated — a  reform  on  VVcstem  lines — and 
jl  M'.is  carrieil  out  at  first  chieHy  iiTider  .American  advice.  The 
present  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo  is  the  representative  ajid 
heir  of  several  colleges  established  some  thirty-five  years  ago, — a 
I-inguagc  Ctilloge,  a  Medical  College,  a  College  of  Eng;ineering. 
,M  ihc  same  time,  primary  instruction  was  being  placed  on  a 
new  liasis,  and  specially  promising  lads  were  sent  across  the  sea 
to  ittibilie  Wesiorn  Itaming  at  its  source.  When  not  allowed  lo 
go  abroad,  even  well-born  joung  men  were  happy  lo  black  ihc 
sboes  of  a  foreign  family,  in  the  dope  of  being  able  to  pick  up 
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foreign  languages  and  foreign  maiiticrs.  Some  cX  the  mor 
en lerp rising  took  French  leave,  and  smugg'Ied  ihemselves  on 
board  homeward-bound  ships.  'Ibis  was  how — Ui  mention  but 
two  well-known  instances — ihe  adventurous  youths,  Iio  and 
Inoue,  entered  va  the  career  wJiich  has  led  iheni  at  last  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  iheir  country. 

The  Tokyo  Univereity  ircludei  six  facullies.  namely,  Law, 
Medicine.  Knjj'infcringi  Litcraiurf,  Science,  and  Agricullun:. 
The  Collie  of  Medicine  was  till  recently  under  German  influence. 
The  other  colleg;es  have  had  and  still  ha^'c  professors  of  ^-arious 
national iltes,  chiefly  Japanese.  Angia-Saxon,  and  Gennan.  The 
students  number  3,400.  A  second  University  was  inaugurated  at 
Ky5to  in  1897,  with  the  three  facuhies  of  I^w,  Medicine,  and 
Science  (including  Engineering).  Us  count's  are  attended  by  nver 
640  students.  Other  important  educational  estabhshmcnts  btaried 
and  ^^ainl.^ined  by  tlie  Government  are  two  Higlier  NomiaL 
.'schools  for  youny  men  and  one  for  young  women,  fifty-seven 
other  Normal  Schools,  the  Higher  Cutnmercial  School,  the  Foreign 
language  School,  the  Technical  School,  the  Nobles'  School,  die 
viuious  Na\TiI  and  Mililary  Academies,  the  School  of  Na\igation. 
the  Fine  Aru  School,  the  Tokyo  Musical  Academy,  the  Blind 
and  Dumb  School,  the  Agriculcurai  College  at  Sapporo,  2nd 
Six  Higher  Schools,  of  which  i-ni;  is  in  Tokyo  and  five  are 
in  iJie  provinces.  Two  other  Higher  Schools— one  in  OiOshu 
and  one  in  Saiduma — derive  their  income  from  funds  grouted 
by  the  ex-Daimyos-  of  those  provinces.  To  enter  into  further 
details  would  be  beyond  our  scopt  Something  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  bare  Ntalctnent  that  the  Japanese  Government 
supports  over  tj,<XK>  primary  schools,  which  have  a  stalT  of 
109,11s  teachers  and  are  al  tended  by  5,135,400  scholars;  and  158 
middle  schools,  with  4681  leachere  and  nearly  95,000  scholars, 
besides  a  large  number  of  kindergartens.  Tliere  are  also 
miraerous  private  colleges,  great  and  small,  of  which  the  best- 
known  are  ihe  Keio  Gljuku  at  Tikyo,  founded  in  1868  by  the 
celebrated   free-thinker  and    writer    Fukurawa.   and    the   WaseUa 
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Colle^,  atso  at  Tokyo,  (buiiLled  and  still  niaintaineJ  by  Cdunt 
Okiinna,  .111  eminent  [loliiicwn,  leader  of  the  Progressist  party. 
The  sehol.istic  csiablishmeiils  of  ihe  rrotestanl  missionaries  like- 
yrise  fill  a  considerable  place  in  public  esteem. 

Only  a  small  iierceniage  nf  Jairancie  stiuientK  Ixiarfl  al  llicir 
respective  schoMs.  In  Tokyo  alune  tiiere  are  (May,  1904)  no 
less  than  1861  lodging-houses,  which  make  their  Mviug  by  putting 
sludenls  up  and  feedilig  thein  chea{il3%  The  system  is  rot  without 
itsdrawback-s,  especiilij  on  the  siJe  of  morals. 

Female  education  is  officially  pnmded  for  by  the  Higher 
Normal  Sthool  fiir  Girls  already  referred  lo,  by  seventy- iiinfe 
I-iigh  Sfhoois,  the  Peeresses'  School,  etc,  etc.  Of  the  many 
private  institutions,  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  the  largest. 
The  Univeraiiy  fur  Women,  established  al  Tokyo  in  1901,  granted 
r20  degrees  in  1904.  Nor,  in  even  sf>  slight  a  sketch  as  this,  is 
it  possible  to  omit  reference  to  the  numerous  eclucalional  societies 
which,  for  a  series  of  years  past,  have  done  good  work  ihrougliout 
the  comilrj-.  The  military  drill,  tofi,  ivhich  figures  in  the 
curriculum  o{  ail  go\'ernmeiiI  schools,  deserves  notice.  Il  was 
made  obligatory  in  i88fi,  and  has  produced  excellent  results  both 
on  die  physique  and  the  spirit  of  the  scholars.  Various  I'uropeari 
sports,  though  not  insisted  on,  are  encouraged.  Baseball  seisms 
to  be  that  to  which  liie  young  fellows  lake  most  kindly. 
E%'en  the  giris  are  tn'w  made  to  pass  through  a  couree  of 
gymnastics, 

'I"hc  leading  idea,  of  the  Japanese  Govcmnncnt,  in  all  its  educa- 
tional improvements,  is  die  desire  to  assimilate  the  national  ways  of 
thinking  10  lliose  of  European  counlries.  How  great  a  measure  of 
success  has  already  been  attained,  can  be  best  gauged  by  compa.ring 
one  of  the  surviving  okl-fMhiuned  literati  of  the  Tempo  period 
(A.D.  1S30 — 18^4)  ■"idi  an  intelligent  young  nian  of  the  ne"' 
school,  brought  up  at  die  TokyG  University  or  at  Mr.  Fukuzawa's. 
The  two  seem  to  belong  to  different  worlds.  M  the  s,ime  time  it  is 
clear  tfiat  no  efforis,  however  ardiiotis,  can  make  the  Eurnpeanisaiioii 
complete.      In  elTect.  what  is  the  situation?     All  the  nations  of  the 
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West  liave,  broadly  speaking,  a.  cinnmnn  ]>asi,  a  commmi  riinil 
of  ideas,  from  which  evcrjlhtng  tiiat  tlicy  lia\'e  and  everything; 
that  they  are  sv"^ngs  naiurilly  as  part  of  a  correlated  whole. — nne 
Roman  Empire  in  the  background,  one  Christian  religion  at  llie 
ceriLre,  one  graJual  emaiicipalion,  first  from  fL-udalism  and  next 
from  absolutism,  worked  out  or  now  in  process  of  being  workcJ 
uiit  together,  ore  .irt,  one  music,  one  kind  of  idiom,  even  though 
the  vrimln  expressing  il  vary  fri'in  land  in  hind.  Japan  siauds 
beyond  this  p^lc,  because  her  past  has  been  lived  thiuugh  under 
conditions  altogether  different.  China  is  lier  Greece  and  Rome. 
Her  language  i;i  nut  Aryan,  as  even  Russia's  is.  AlUusioni  familiar 
from  one  end  of  Christendom  LO  the  other  retjuire  a  wiiole  chapter 
of  commentary  to  make  iheni  at  all  inteihg-ible  tj  a  Japanese 
student,  who  often  has  not,  eveti  then,  any  words  ciirrespinidiny  to 
those  which  it  is  sought  to  translate.  S»  well  is  <his  fart  unnlcr- 
stood  by  Japanese  eductlori,  thai  it  has  been  customary  (-it  many 
years  past  to  impart  most  of  the  higher  branches  of  knonlcdjie 
ihroHgh  the  medium  of  the  English  tongue,  7'ljis,  iiowcvcr,  Is 
ati  enorniQus  additional  weif;lit  bunj^  round  the  student's  neck. 
For  a  Japanese  to  Ix;  taught  tlin.iiigh  ihe  medium  uf  ICnglish,  is 
infmitely  harder  ihiin  it  would  \ie  fi)r  KnglJsh  lads  to  be  laitght 
thr»>ugh  the  modi uni  of  Latin,  as  Latin  does  not,  after  all,  differ 
■very  widely  in  spirit  from  English.  Il  is.  so  to  say,  Kn;flish 
in  other  words.  But  between  English  and  Japanese  the  gtilf  fisetl 
is  so  wide  and  gaping  that  the  student's  mind  nuist  be  forever 
on  the  stretch.  The  simpler  and  more  idiomatic  the  Knglish, 
the  more  does  il  tax  his  power.?  of  ct_im prehension.  It  is  diflJciili  to 
see  any  way  out  of  this  dilemma.  All  the  heartier,  therefore,  is 
the  praise  due  to  a  body  of  educaiurs  Mv  fijclil  on  mi  braNely. 
and  on  the  whole  SO  successfully. 

As  for  the  typical  Japanese  student,  he  belongs  to  that  class 
of  youth  who  are  the  schoolmaster's  dehghi. — quiet,  intelligcni, 
deferential,  studious  almost  to  excess.  His  only  marked  fault  is 
a  tendency  common  to  all  suliordinalcs  in  Japan, — a  tendency  to 
wish  to  steer  the  shi]i  himself,     "riea.se,  Sir,  wc  don't   want  to 
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read  American  history  any  more.  We  want  lo  read  how  ballimns 
aic  made."  Piicit  is  a  specimen  of  ilie  requesis  wliicli  every 
twiilier  in  Japan  mu^t  have  had  to  h-nen  in  over  and  nver  agaiii. 
Actual  inaubordinafion  — unknown  iifider  tile  (till  regime — Itccainc 
very  fret|iieni.  during  die  cln^in^  years  ni"  the  nineteenth  cenliiry, 
scarcely  a  irimtrfler  (jaflainf;  wuhfliii  the  Ikiv.-j  of  some  important 
school  striking  work  on  the  plea  of  disapproval  of  their  teachers' 
riieiluiils  or  inanii'femeiit.     r^turcover,  there  siiraiif,'  up  a  cKiis  of 

^[u\sdy  ymuiis.  tailed  sih-/ii  in  Japanese.^'ttveniic  111,'iCatiirs  who, 
ting  all  politics  to  lie  dieir  province,  used  tci  olHrutle  their  views 

"and  their  pi^wnce  oti  ministers  i.f  state,  atid  to  wayby — hludK-eun 
and  knife  in  hand — tliose  whose  opinions  on  matters  of  public 
interest  hap[jcne<i  to  differ  from  their  own.  These  unhealthy 
pynj[iloms,  like  others  incidental  to  die  cliildh-jod  of  the  New 
ja]aii,  seem  now  iti  have  [massed  away  withuui  lea\iiig  any  pt-nna- 
iienl  ill  efl'etls. 

BoolCB  roooauiiaildOfl.     Tlie  annual  Rip-wl  of  Ikt  Minister  if  Statt /m-  hld-i^^lum. 
Ht'\  \hi    Calsitdfsr-i  Hjf  tbe  Udivariiliu  autl  gf  thu  v3.r{oui  other  rdllcstLdf^al  Ifistlblti'liu. 


EE — EE,  These  letters  which,  ti>  the  pcrplC-Sily  of  Kur\?i>ean 
tiavellers,  adorn  the  siynboards  of  many  forwarding'  afjencies  in 
nioilerii  Jajian,  stand  for  the  English  nurd  '-express." 

Embroidery.  The  reader  may  lire  of  heing  told  of  each  art 
in  succession  ihai  it  nas  imporleii  into  Japan  from  China  via 
Korea  by  Huddhist  niis.siiinari&i.  But  when  such  is  the  fact,  what 
can  !>e  done  but  state  it?  The  greatest  early  Japanese  artist  in 
emiirtiidcry  of  wltum  metnorv  has  lieen  jir^eserveil  rviis  Chfijo 
Hime.  a  Huddhist  mm  of  noble  birlh,  who,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  iin  incarnation  of  Kwannon,  the  fkKidcss  of  Mercv. 
After  enduring  relentless  [>eiseciitiiin  at  tlie  hands  of  a  cruel 
Stepmother,  she  retired  to  the  temple  of  7'aema-dera  in  Yamato, 
where  her  gnind  etnhruidercd  jncturc,  ^•^  mandara  as  it  is  called, 
of  ihe  Buddhist  heaven  «ith  its  many  mansions,  is  still  shown. 
'I"hc  E^cxls  themselves  are  said  to  have  aided  her  in  ihis  work. 
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Empress. 


The  embroiden-  and  brixadc  anJ  paJiJled  silks  ai  mure  luijdcni 
days  possess  exquisile  i«auty,  A  coinfiafalivdy  feceiil  invention  is 
the  bircidi)-j>uzen,  in  which'  ribbed  v^ehet  is  used  as  the  grouni  Fur  pic- 
tures which  are  real  works  of  art,  tht  velvet  lieing  pvirtly  cut,  p<inly 
dyed,  jiarlly  painted.  Viiy  only,  as  we  could  not  help  noticing  on 
a  recent  visit  to  Kyoto,  that  the  embfuiderers  lend  more-  and  more 
to  drop  the  patterns  of  draj^ons  and  phenisK  and  flower-cars,  clc, 
etc.,  which  made  iheir  fame,  and  actually  elect  in  \\»t\  imzn 
photographs  instead,  thus  degrading  free  art  to  the  level  of  slavish 
imitation.  They  infomied  us  that  the  globe-trotters  prefer  these 
less  eslhttic  [*iett;s  with  a  red  jinrikisha  ar  a  real  street  Jani|>-f)Ojl 
to  the  formal,  but  oh  1  how  l>eautiiVil,  fancies  of  an  earlier  date. 
Douhiless  new-comers  ha\e  to  be  educated  up  to  these  diings. 
However,  Ix-ing  but  a  man,  while  aovaz  of  our  raiders  are  aure  lo 
be  ladies  whose  sliarp  e\ts  would  soon  detect  mistakes,  we  most 
abstain  from  enlering  into  any  further  details  or  disquisitions. 
We  would  only  recommend  nil  who  can  to  visit  the  Kyoto 
embroidery  and  velvet-shops,  and  to  take  plenty  of  money  in 
their  purse.  There  may  be  tivo  opinions  about  Japanese  paintinj^  : 
there  can  Ix;  only  one  about  Japanese  cmbrcjider}', 

Note  in  passir;g,  as  an  instance  of  topsy-turvydom.  itial  com- 
paraiively  few  Japanese  crtibroidereis  are  women.  All  die  licsi 
pieces  are  the  work  of  men  and  lioys. 


flupress.  The  Salic  law  was  only  inlrojucctl  into  Japan  with 
the  brand-new  Constitution  of  i  SSy.  liefore  then,  several  cniprcsses 
had  sat  on  the  throne,  and  one  of  tliemi  the  Empress  Jingo — ex- 
cuse the  name,  O  English  reader  I  it  signifies  "  divine  prowess  " 
^ranks  among  thu  greaicMt  heroic  figures  of  early  Jajianese  legend 
tsee  Article  on  History  and  Mtthouicv).  All  Japanese  em- 
presses Iiitve  been  native-bom.  Doubtless  the  remoteness  of  Japati 
from  other  lands  preclude.!  the  idea  of  foreign  matrimonial 
alliance.  The  monarch's  life-paitnet  was  habitually  sought  in  the 
families  of  the  native  aristocracy,  one  consequence  uf  which  \s  that 
the  Japanese  Imperial  Family  is  absolutely  native  and  national,  not 
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alien  ill   blood,  like  the  nsiguing   huiue^  orEngUiiii,  Russia,  and 
many  other  European  stales. 

The  pnacnt  Empress  is  of  courac  Empress  Consort.  licr  name 
is  Ilaru-ko,  correctly  translated  by  Pierre  Loti,  in  his  ^ajioiien'as 
etAiilomne.  as  "Vlmperarnce  Printem[)&."  Wisely  at>sLiining  from 
even  the  shadow  of  interference  in  politics,  ibis  illustrious  lady, 
datighter  of  a  high  nobte  of  the  Court  of  Xyuto,  devotes  her  life 
to  learning  and  to  j^ood  works,  liospilals  in  particular  en^ossing 
her  attention.  The  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Shibuya  in  TOkyO-, 
one  of  the  most  spacious — one  might  well  say  luxurious — hospitals 
in  the  East,  was  her  creation,  and  the  Charity  Hospital  at  Shiba 
in  Tfikyo  also  enjoys  her  niunilicent  pauonage. 


Snglish  as  she  Is  Japped.  English  "as  she  is  spoke  and 
wrote  "  ill  Japan  fumis  (juiLc  ;iti  enticing  study.  It  meets  one  on 
landing,  in  such  sig;nboiLr(I  inscriptions  as 

TAILOR  NATiVE  GOUNTRV. 

DRAPER,  MILLINER  AND  LADIES  OUTFATTER. 

The  RMons,  the  laces,  Ihc  va'ls,  Ihe/edings* 

HAND  PANTING  POST  CARDS 

MANUFACTURED.     BV  CAKE  A  A.  PIECE.  OF.  BRE.AD.f 

EXTRACT  OF  FOWL  {^over  mi  egg-shop-^ 

PEST  MILK. 

Phnlugrapher  Executed. 

HEAD  CUT'J'ER,  {m.:er  a  barber  s  shop.) 

The  Enrnpean  monkey  jacket  make/or  (he  yapaneie. 

WRITING  FOR  ANOTHER.J: 

Specialist  fi>r  the  Decease  of  Children, 

BEST  PERFUMING  WATER  ANTI-FLEA. 

DEALER   0F.§ 


*  C»rt  the  &}u:ipkeei>cr  inrnn  "  frjjlina>  *  '* 
-f  On  a  baker's  can. 

I  Otcf  b  public  l-nnr-wiiicr'a.    Uwing  le  Ihe  iliHi  fill  its  tf  idancraphlc  wriiiitj;  ind  a 
Ughlr  ptculiir  ffpi!;toliry  «y1?'  ihn  i>iiblic  leititT-u'rrti.'r  eADiImiH  u  flrivf  a  britlc  vnAn 

f  Or  aihat.  does  nol  ajipmr. 
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and  a  hundred  more.  The  liiireiy  smil.  in  fianiciilar,  can  make 
himself  merrj-,  while  lie  tirinks,  wiiJi  sjuch  dryll  legcnib  on 
bollles  as 

FCM^REN  COUNTY  WI.VKS  UTTLK  SEAL. 
Si.  JUIT.F.X  Boflk-J  by  BORDEAUX. 

Good   wine,    Lhcy   say,    needs    no    bush.      Apparently,    it.    is 
eijually  indeperjeiit  of  such  aid  as  orthngniphy  can  lenil. 


7  !V 


The  cfficiL-y  ui  tliii  Beer  ii  lo 
give  lilt:  lic:ilth  and  especially 
siretigtli     for     Slpmacl 

lie     tlovour      is     %a      awe 
Hid      sin:ip|p      lliat 
injure        IciT      mcc 


Many  strange  notices  are  .sLuck  up,  and  advertisemeuLs  circu- 
lated. The  follcraing  is  the  manner  in  whicii  '•  Fragrant  Kazan 
Wine"  is  recommended  to  public  ailcnt'nm  : — 

ir  lieallh  Ifl'  tint  steady,  hcarl  [5  not  active.  Were  Eiearf  active,  the  decdi 
may  be  done.  Among  the  meaTi*  to  preserve  hep.|t]i,  the  best  waj'  is  to 
lal^  in  Ko;aii  wine  ivliieli  15  sold  by  us,  because  it  is  to  assist  digestion 
and  increase  blool.  Tli'nc  nlio  want  (he  BtcEuly  liealth  shouM  drink  Koran 
wine.  This  wine  is  agruealile  even  to  Ihc  (eniales  unil  diildreii  wlio  can 
not  drinW  any  spirit  bcc.iusc  it  is  swccl.  On  other  words,  this  pleases  mouth 
aiii]  therefore,  it  1.1  ^-cry  convenient  ineilicine  for  nourisbng. 
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JrtlMN    INSTED  DF    COTTEE.* 

Store  m*n  is  no;  got  dfupsg  of  ithe  legs  who  us  this  coffee,  which  ii 

conlain  nourish. 

The  following  is  ihc  lal)e]   usually  in  lu  l^iund  parted  mi  ilie 
hatidles  of  chieap  Jaiionese  iire-shovels  i— 


TRADE 


MARK 


Siawi'eis  Sicoafis  and  Spades  whi- 
ch are  exhihikit  iff'  Ihe  ahoi-e  Ir- 
ai/r:  murk  v^  i'ery  cheap  in  l/ie  pi- 
er 'in  J  ii  is  honuejuemt  hor  Use. 
There  it  tin  m'cci/y  exkhiiit  jJIji  iief!- 
mil  ri/c&'jc  I'y  tUedll  cnslomei;. 


The  following  notice  was  sUick  uji  .1  few  ytars  ago  in  iine  of 
ihe  hotels  at  Ky5io  : 

KoTlCF,  T'l  THE    PeAI-F-R'. 

("In  ilie  difininE-tiroe  Tobody  iltall  be  enter  10  the  dioning-room,  and 
drowiDg-ioom  uilhout  ihc  gucsls'  allow.  Any  dealer  slull  he  lione^lly  his 
trade,  of  ronrac  the  sold  one  sliall  be  prepare  to  nuke  up  tlic  safe  lacIcaEC. 

The  reader  inay  l^e  tnriuus  Xn  know  ivho  "the  sold  one"  here 
referred  to  is.  Might  it  not  perhaps  he  tljc  purchaser?  No;  a! 
least  that  is  not  what  the  hutel-keeper  nislieil  to  suggest.  By 
transLiiiiig  back  literally  intn  Japanese  idiom,  we  reach  hia 
meaning,  wbidi  is  lliat  tlie  mercliant  who  scUs  the  things  irmst 
itnderlake  furtliermore  to  pack  them  securely. 

NOTIES. 

Our  (ootli  is  a  very  iniporLinl  organ  lor  human  |if?  and  CCWWcnnnce  4* 
yon  know;  tlieretore  when  il  it  altack  by  liisease  or  injury,  artificial  tooth 

a  x!h>  very  Qseful. 

I  am  ecig3e:e  lo  the  DentiMry  anil  I  will  make  for  yuur  purine. 


'  /f .,  "Aj£ifBnr40*uh4iJinih>for  cnA'iw, " 
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A  lawyer  Jesiroua  cifiUlraclini;  fureign  clieiiU;  cmh  up  his  busi- 
ness card  l)y  liie  cryptic  aniiouncemeiii  :  "  Jc'iri  maiMge  ihe  affairs 
wilhemi  any  itfflklion  of  an  Engh'sft." 

A  "  GuiiJe  fur  Vhilurs  Id  Alami"  infonTis  us  lliat  Ihe  geyser 
ihere  was  tihcoi^treti  by  a  prteil  rmmfJ  Maa-gwan  who  made 
many  improvements  on  the  springs.       Before  that  day,  the  springs 

boiled  out  in  the  sea,  and  a-a.i  a  suffering  to  agujiic  families . 

If  a  pr.tipk  can  mi  came  to  Afami  I's  Itt/tr  tu  bai/w  in  Ihni  ti-atcr 
once  or  twice  a  day,  ami  iaie  good  exercise  in  clean  airs.  By 
"aqiialic  fsmilies,"  let  it  lie  noted,  ihe-  writer  means,  not— as 
might  perhaps  be  supposed — the  fishermen,  hut  tlie  fishes. 
This  Aluni  Guide-book  is,  however,  qmie  ec]it)s«d  by  "  A 
Guide  on  Il.iinne." — a.  perfect  jt?«el,  which  sells  oit  the  sp>T>t 
for  "  30  cants."  Here  is  part  of  its  description  of  the  locality  in 
iiuestion  : — Whenever  u-e  visit  Ihe  place,  the  first  pluasure  to  &e 
longfii,  is  the  vieiv  of'  Fuj!  Mountain  am!  its  summit  is  cin'rrcd  ivilh 
permanv'it  undisaohing  snntv,  and  Us  regular  configurnliiin  hanging 
down  the  sky  like  an  opened  white  fan,  may  he  Inoked  long  at  tqnai 
shape/ront  sei/fral  regions  surrounding  H.  Every  one  jfho  saw  it 
ever  has  nothing  hut  applause.  Jf  casts  the  shadnv  in  a  contrary 
direction  on  still  giassy  face  ofiaiie  as  I  have  jtisJ  d<tscriied.  Build- 
ings if  Imperial  Solitary  Palace,  scenery  ofGongen,  all  are  sjimtancous 
pictures.  ll'iiu/  priipr-r  in  'ptanlily,  suits  /o  itur  Ifutt  to  slip  by  sail, 
and  moon-iight  shining  on  the  sky  shivers  ijuartzy  lustre  over  ripples 
0/ the  lake.  The  cuckoo  singing  m-ar  hy  our  hotel,  piays  on  a  harp, 
and  the  gulls  flying  about  to  and  fro  seek  their  fond  in  the  waves. 
All  tht:se  panorama  may  he  gathered  only  in  this  pHice.—Kor  are- 
mere  creature  comforts  less  weIl-provJd«d  for  in  this  paradise  than 
cslhetic  pleasures.  Forty-five  houses,  we  read,  among  tvhok  niacAi 
are  the  hotels  for  cessation  of  travellers.  Each  of  them  ias  an 
untiring  view  of  garden  and  an  elegant  prospect  ef  landscape  :  h^nce 
many  visitors  arc  assembled  at  lAe  summer  days  to  aJtend  fheir  own 
health.  Briads,  flashes  offowls  aiul  animals,  and  fresh  fishes  trans- 
porting on  from  VosMfiama  and  Fukuura  Sali^  the  relish  if  people. 
The  milk  is  distrihutcd  to  the  hiipers  by  the  branch  store  in  Hakont  of 
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KoioiusAa,  the  pasturage  ai  Sengaku-hara.  Streams  of  water  issuing 
/hnh  in  the  souf/i-eas/i-rn  t>al!ey  of  ffako>if-machi,  are  used  by  ifhole 
inhabitaitli.  Transparent  and  delicate  liquid  is  cojislnntly  avcrjlmoiis^ 
/rom  t/te  vat  ami  its  purity  free  from  dufiemenl  so  fully  values  on  ifie 
apphiise  n/fi.iitorsuX  U  is  :i'!lli  tihe  air. — This  little  Work  of  thirtj'- 
Ijiree  liny  pagK  has  an  "  Analj'sis  "  in  fiiur  Parts  and  thirly-two 
Pectioas,  and  the  fiisi  edition  had  the  Prerace  al  the  end. 

English  as  she  is  japf>eii  has  even  crosseJ  ihe  seas.  The 
ftiiJowing  notice  adorns  a  laundry  in  Thursday  Island  : 

\Vc  most  clf.anly  and  carefully  ivash  our  custonien  with  clieap  prices  as 
under ;  Ladies — etght:  shCUingi  per  hundred ;  gcnllemen  seven  shillings  per 
hundred. 

Letters  offer  some  choice  speciraeos.  We  select  two  epistolary 
gepnSj  only  cEmnging  the  pnaper  names-  The  first  is  frpm  a  young 
man,  who  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Taniily  of  a 
ceiTain  consul ,  in  onlcr  lo  perfect  his  English. 


Saga,  August  iSlh. 


fi»itrl  Fnii'harv  £tq. 

G.  B.  Coniul. 


pttir  Sir, 

I  iwt  7ifry  glnd  to  kertr  that  you  anJ  ymir  family  are  vrry  ^Btlt  and 
I  am  atso  'jutlr  airti  as  ustiat,  but  itty  grand/ather't  disease  is  very  te^'rre 
xui-ffufuf  ititstigirjg  as  iusttttruxfy,     J  /t'sr  thai  it  is  it  lan^  lime  Jln£e  /  have 

pay  a  visit  !•>  yQW.  I  wih  yeur  farden  to  gel  away  my  remote  erime. 
iVe  Amv  enfy  a  feW  kef  in  Saga  ar  ioeli  ai  summer  it  mier,  dm/  we  feel 
t9  be  ^fry  £&ot  in  moraiHg  and  evening.  Sometimes  ine  tan'e  ais  eartht^H^ike 
hifl  at  (WW,  bat  Ike  mens  ■was  a/right  tie  mort. 

I  geiri'ti  lliat  a  terrible  accident  loel:  phrre  ia  Ike  stliffot  0/  military 
Aitfff.  TMr  sittty  of  it,  a  schitliir  had  put  lo  dMih  seme  cotltaguf  xmlli  a 
greale  sliclc  pit  the  Jlirar  and  a  doctor  of  aHnlomy  disrei/eJ  immedialeh 
•mtk  dtad  disciple,  IJaii  ail  fiufits  0/  ahoot  ivcrc  iiaia  la  qutsliaii  ils  mailer 
in  ihe  jndgtntrul  seal  i  but  do  nci  it  dttide  yet. 

Crttfui'.'Piiil  mailer  wntld  j/eai  yen  if  &iiid  tetter. 

I  am,  iW., 

K.    TANAKA. 


Til 
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The   fyMyvring   ii  a   kuer  sent   in  rej>lj'  in  oiw  a.ililressed  by  a 

foreign  resident  lo  the  fiislricl  uflice  in  Tokyo,  nolifjiiiif   the  binh 

of  a  daughter  :— 

.Mr.  R.   H.  Saunders. 

Dair   Sir, 

lam  reicet'cd your  leiUr  of  your  Icauliful  Italy  birth, 

welt;    I  undcnlaTul  liie  idler /aci.   bul you   must  write  ivHi 

yu/tiHciC  iivrifs,   hy   Imiu  cails.       iherr/arc  I  have  transiaierJ 

Japanese  for  yau.      1  hopa  you   will  wrilg  yaur  ucimr.  age, 

yoiiriiif,   iril/i   native   wnnis.      l/ie   murk   (  ) 

il  a  abif  /it  uiriic. 

Truly  yours 

Jif.   Siiztiii. 

"China"  having  been  set  as  a  llienie  in  a  T5k)'&  school,  one 
atudenl   disposal   aiimmarily   of  the  Jicreditan-   rivals  of  his  race 
by  remarking  thai 
Cbiiicjc  gcntteiticii  adjourn  llicir  (ales  and  dutches  so  long  as  they  are 

able.     The  pCdple  arc  all  liars. 

Armher  ytmiig;  essayist  was  more  diffuse,  and  let  us  hope  got 
better  marks  : — 

Ilctc  Is  »n  old  mnn  m'Iiom:  bcxly  is  very  large  ;  lie  is  n.Loat  four  ttionsand 
ywrs  of  age  ami  China  is  his  name.  Mis  autohiqgraphj  Idb  lue  tliat  he 
was  born,  ill  curly  times  in  E:i5lcrn  Asia.  He  was  x  limplc  baby  simling; 
wil^  .imiabte  fan:  in  Ihc  primilivi;  cradle  ;  and  as  a  young  man,  he  progressed 
hopefully.    When  lie  was  full  grown  he  accom|ilJshed  many  bright  acts;  he 

married  a  sircct   Lidy   who   tonceii-ed    [he  beautiful  children  of  Ihe  ar(5  and 

sciences.    But  hy  nTid  hye  he  becairc  old,  lame,  blinit  and  ilecrcpit. 

I  musl  feel  sorry  [orllie  fail  fate  of  an  old  tc.ichcr  or  nciglilxiiir  of  mine. 
Why  his  cleaiiij'  i;rciv  gloiariiy  ?    What  compassion  1  fcfl  fir  liim  ! 

There  are  many  fniokcs  of  tlic  opium  but  not  holy  blood  of  tli«  cross. 

■JlIK  CIURAl.TEtt  OK  THE  tSiGl.l^miA.V. 

■Jlic  Eiicland  which  occupied  of  tlw  largest  and  giea!«l  dominion  which 
rarely  ciri  !)C.  The  Englishman  works  with  a  very  potvcrfu!  Imnd?  and  ihe 
long  Ice?  and  even  the  ciuincnccd  mind,  his  chin  is  so  strong  as  decervcdi 
iron,  lie  are  not  allewed  it  to  escape  if  he  diii  sleicd  ramclhlng.  Being 
Bpreatl  his  liorainion  is  dreadfully  L-itcnsiWE  k)  ibat  bis  countryma.n   boastillv 
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»ay  "  the  sun  arc  never  sets  on  our  dorainioDs."  Tlia  Teslinvutiy  of  English 
said  ih^it  be  that  lost  tlie  common  tense,  lie  never  nay  bciiclit  though  Lc 
haij  gained  (be  complelc  "orlri.  The  English  ire  cunning  insiilutioncd  lo 
stttlilish  n  great  cinpii-e  of  the  Paradise.  Tlie  Engllslimiin  always  said  lo 
the  anolhw  nulion  "  give  mc  your  land  and  1  "ill  give  you  my  Tcstiinony." 
So  it   i^   not   a  rohhef   but   cxchinncd    af  llie  EnEli^hmall  alu^Js  coilfdc  (lie 

object  lo  be  pure  and  the  onlcr  10  [>c  holy  and  tlicy  reproach  him  if  any 
them  ore  killed  lo  death  with  tlic  winteQlion  of  other  taan,  (I  shall  conliune 
IllCiptJier  tiine,) 

The  youns  essayist  hits  us  rather  hard — doesn't  he  ? — when  he 
dngs  inio  iJic  garish  Itgiit  of  day  our  little  foible  for  giving  ii 
"  Tesliniony  "  in  cscliiuige  for  "  the  another  nation's  land." 

A  writer,  \vlio  prefixes  an  English  preface  to  an  inttrcstiiig 
"  Collecti'.m  of  R&^'islered  Trade  Marks,"  observes,  ihat  TAe  suciely 
in  m'ulceaiffi  ceniury  is  aJwaj/s  going  to  he  ckSigidi  ami  so  all  things 
arc  It/so  imprared.  The  muse  of  cuurse  ranking  among  "  civilig- 
ing  '■■  influences,  a  litilc  vtiliime  lias  been  published  at  Tokyo 
with  the  object  of  iniiucling  ihe  I'ar-Eastem  mind  into  ilie 
mysteries  Lif  l'"nglish  verse,  h  is  entitled  Apic  11/^  Pont  and  Song 
Jbc  Knglisk  and  ^ii/kiiicsi:  Occasionally  Japanese  youths  them- 
selves, like  Silas  Weg-g,  "  tlrop  intu  poetry." 
The  Miumght  Winds. 

At  the  niiiJuiglit — my  own  darknc5i  alone ;  none  but  Cod  and  myself! 

A  consciotis  slumticr  muffled  the  niiivase, 

Palpit.ilJng  on  ihc  lonely  bed  like  a  chilly  M:a  in  the  misty  datm. 

He  huLitiiig  (Oh)  liy  Ihc  ijlack  bonele*;  wincb^ 

With  llic  ^ewetl  eyes  aniJ  Ihc  w-ild,  ueird,  full-opened  soul, 

I'm  reviewing  the  shcetd  racroorics  of  p.ist  under  an  inky  light ; 

L'ntil— idaa,  the  strange  giftnt  of  ii'itiri=  inclosed    about    wiy    bieatUIes« 
cabin : — 

Cod  mauje  a  night,  a  midnight  for  me  done  ! 

Oh,  our  niatchleis  Goil  !      If  tlic  wizard  rout 

Flit  in  ilirongh  tlie  lirokeji  uinilow  fLir  a  iaUy-monn  welcomed  ! 

Ever  a  peiitlc  violet  uptorns  her  eye: 

Ever  a  radiant  rose  polish  her  thorns  agaimt. 

I  Ii3ve  such  ol  none,  but  a  »  ithi^rcJ,  colorless  »>ul  '. 

The  latter  part  of  this  poem  is  somewhat  discursive ;  but  the 
radiant  rcse  polishing  bcr  thorns  against  a  full  slop  is  a  genuine 
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touch  of  genias.  The  following — sd  f^r  as  we  apprehcnil  its  obscu- 
rilies  ihrougli  the  mist  of  jKieLic  license — would  appear  to  be  a 
dithyramb  in  praise  of  wornan,  who  is  apostrophised  as  the  cement 
of  society,  or.  to  use  the  youthful  bard's  own  realistic  expression, 
"sociiil  kIih.'." 

Hek  Glee. 
Tlic-  purest  flame,  tlic  liotleM  heat 

U  Woman's  Power  ever  earth  ; 
Which  niighSy  black  and  pale  down  l>cn.t, 

.Ajid  made  tlic  Eden,  place  of  birth. 

Of  what  ?  of  what  ?  can  iliou  tell  mt  ? 

A  hirth  ot  Noble,  Higli,  value — 
The  stition  He  destiticH  for  Uite— 

Of  ivoman,  Slothur,  SociaJ  Glue. 

Let  her  Iw  moved  from  earth,  to  try, 
What  (lurk  mist  o\*erhelms  human  Race  ! 

I.et  L^dy  4;taiai  with  all  the  ciy  : — 

"  Can  yoastQI  hold  and  hold  yoiir  peace  ?" 

How  sweet,  how  mirthful,  gay  is  Name  1 

What  boon,  thing,  may  exceed  in  Vin J  ? 
Would  She  be  praised,  entolied — not  Shiime ; 

'lie  I'ale,  of  lliilli,  to  hound,  to  bind. 

And  now,  Japanese  reatders,  if  hnply  any  such  (avour  this  little  book 
with  tlieir  peruail,  rise  not  in  your  wrath  to  indict  us  of  treachery 
and  unkindnes-s.  We  m-t-nn  nothinj;  againsi  the  honour  of  Japan. 
But  finding  Tokyii  life  dull  on  the  whole,  we  solace  ourselves 
by  a  litde  innocent  laughter  at  an  innocent  foible  whenever  we 
can  find  one  to  laugh  at.  V'ou  yourselves  could  dtiublless  make 
up,  on  the  subject  of  yapanese  as  she  is  EngUslid,  an  aulicle 
which  shoiild  be  no  less  comical,— -an  article  which  should 
transcribe  the  first  lispings  in  "globc-lrotterese,"  and  die  fjcrhaps 
sdll  funnier,  because  more  iiretentions,  efforts  of  those  of  us  who 
diink  themselves  rather  adepts  in  Japanese  as  spoken  in  the  upper 
circles^  For  our  ovvn  part,  we  can  feel  our  heavy  British  accent 
dragging  down  tci  earth   every    lighl-wiiigeil  syllabic  of  Japanese 
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as  we  pronounce  ii.  VVu  laugh  at  ourselves  for  ihis.  Why 
should  we  nol  laugh  al  ytm,  when  occasion  oflers  ?  There  arc 
<mly  two  styles  of  "  English  as  she  is  Japjieil  "  which  call,  not  for 
lauglilcr,  but  for  the  severest  biame.  One  of  these  occurs  in  books 
which  are  published  under  Japanese  names  as  original  matter,  hut 
are  really  made  up  of  a  cento  of  passages  stolen  from  European 
writers.  The  alteration  of  a  word  here  and  there  is  naively 
supEwsed  lo  effect  concealuiem  ;  but  being  almost  always  unskilful- 
ly ilone,  it  sen'c^  only  lo  make  ihe  Ir.iud  more  glaring.  We 
ourselves  have  repeatedly  been  the  cnrpus  ri/e  of  such  esperi- 
tnetits.  A  second  Japano-EnglFsh  stj'le  is  exemplified  in  socalled 
educational  works,  such  as  Caiircrsaltims  in  English  and  yapancse 
yiar  Merchant  luho  the  English  Language, — English  Letter  Writer, 
/or  4he  Genllefien  ivhn  n'giinl  on  the  Commercial  iind  an  O^cial, — 
Englisliand.  Jajktnics.  AJimes  on  Lellep^,  ami  oilier  productions 
whereby  shameless  scribblers  make  money  out  of  unsophisticated 
stwlents.  And  yet  the:w  ciuiosities  of  literature  arc  hx)  gToles<iue 
lor  at  least  the  European  reader  to  he  long  angry  with  tliem.  One 
of  the  funniest  is  entitled  The  Practical  use  i^  Coirversaiioii  fur 
Palicc  AutkoriJins.  After  giving  "Cordinal  nuinljer,"  "Official 
TitUe.''  '■  Parts  of  the  Hody  "  such  as  "•agung,'**'  *'ajow,"  "the 
mustaclieo,"  diseases  such  as  ■■  a  caucer,"  ■■  blind,"  "  a  ginddncss," 
■'the  megrim,"  "a  throat  wen,"  and  tJlher  \vords  useful  lo  fxil ice- 
men, the  coiMfiiler  arrives  at  "  Misseranious  subjects."  which  lake 
Ihc  form  of  conversations,  some  of  them  ma!  masterpieces.  Here 
b  one  between  a  representative  of  "  the  force"  and  an  Knglish 
blue-jacket  :— 

Wtat  counlrymjin  are  you? 

I  am  a  5;iilDi'  l<eti>n);«I  (a  the  Gulden- l^Jtglf.  llie  Englvih  nuii-of-war. 
Why  flo  you  strike  this  Jinrikisha-man? 
lie  lold  me  impolitely, 

Willi  does  lie  tolil  jou  impulilcly  ? 

Ilcinsullcil  mc  saing  loudly  "■the  Sailor  the  .Sailor"  when  ]  am  passing 
Ij^re. 


"  Tlwjapanone  tminlaiion  tho^s  ihut  '"flum"  ij  ih'iv^ti  ml^nil'ed^ 
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Do  you  striking  this  man  for  Lliat^ 

YC5. 

But  do  not  alrik*  hi  m  fir  it  is  £orbiil«s1 , 
I  strike  him  no  mire. 


The  auUior  teaches  his  policemuii.  nui  only   lo  converse,  but 

ttj  moralise.     Thus : 

Japanese  Police  Force  coiisisis  of  nie<;  jduhk  incii. 

Bui  I  regret  thai  llielr  atttres  are  not  jwrfei'tl)'  iieit. 

When  a  coii5i.il)le  come  in  conduct  with  a  penjik  he  slnll  lie  polite  nrid 

tcnJer  In  his  iii^iiTicr  of  BpcaUiiig  and  iBi'>vemeiLl» 

If  he  will  terrify  or  scold  the  people  with  cnornioua  vgice,  lie  will  Imcdiiic 
hiniielf  an  oljjert  of  twr  f^r  tiie  j*"!"!''- 

Civiliicd  people  is  itiecV,  but  barl'arou'^  peoples  is  vain  and  haugty, 

A  cloud-Hike  11-11(1112  °f  Chinese  character,  and  performance  of  the  Chine« 
poem,  or  croK  hung  on  the  breast,  would  no  more  worth)',  to  pretend  other* 
lo  avnil  Uiuuelf  to  be  a  great  nun. 

'rlioK  Japanese  uha  ai^oircd  .1  little  of  foreign  language,  think  that  tlic^ 
have  the  knowleiigc  of  fcrelEn  counliies,  as  Chiivnc.  EaiElish  or  French, 
there  is  iiolhing  kard  lu  aucLCSi  ttliat  they  atlempL 

They  wQuliI  imitnle  Ihenif^lvca  to  CKSar,  'he  abkal  licio  of  Rome,  who 
has  been  raised  the  ivrniy  apiiiist  his  own  country,  crosilng  the  rivef 
Rftbfcoii, 

A  gleam  of  diffidence  seems  to  cross  the  polite  mind  when  one 
policeman  savs  to  the  other  "  Voii  speak  the  Englisli  very  well," 
and  the  oilier  re|)!ies  "  Von  jesl.'" 

Book  reDOtntuandea,  Miii  Duncaii'i  ifili^hiful  UtoI..  iJ  StHia/  Cr/a-rtuit,  Chap. 
VII.  giv*  1  siiiL.-ipliifiin  'pMinusi  nf  ihe  ilialect  itmlfr  poBsiiJcraiioii.  in  iJie  ihitw  o( 

SBOtericism.  \\'heii  an  £n^!islHiian  hears  the  woid  "eito- 
lerk, "  ihe  lir^i  thing,  probitbly,  ih^t  comes  iitio  his  hcaJ  is 
BudiUiistn,  the  .wtond  the  narnx;  of  Mr.  .^innctl  or  Mrs.  Annie 
Besaiil.  Maiiei-s  stand  somewhat  diSereiitly  in  Japan.  Not 
religimi  only,  but  every  ail,  every  [Kislime,  here  is  or  has  l>eeii 
esoteric, — poetry,  music,  pjrcekin -making,  feiicinf>,  football,  even 
bone-seKing.  and  cookery  itsdf.  Esoiericism  is  not  a  unique 
mystery    shiomling  a  special  ilass  of  subjects,      ll   is  a  genenl 
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attitutle  of  the  mind  at  a  certain  stage,  and  a  verj-  natural  attitude 
too,  iC  one  takes  the  Ifouhle  to  look  mla  \i.  Setisible  men  do 
not  wear  their  hearu  on  their  sleeves  for  daws  tu  peck  aL  Why 
shouULl  an  ariist  do  so  with  his  art  ?  Whj'  should  he  dtsecrale 
Iiis  an  I'j  initiating  unwortliy  i>crsons  inlo  its  ijriuciplea  ?  NVr  is 
it  merely  a  question  of  advisahility,  or  of  delicacy  and  fjood  taste. 
Tt  is  s  (juestion  of  possibility  and  impossibility.  Only  sympathetic 
pupils  arc  fitted  by  nature  to  u  ndersland  certain  things ;  and 
certain  things  can  only  be  taught  by  wortl  of  mouth,  and  when 
liie  Kpitit  moves  one.  Moref»\er,  there  comes  in  the  question  of 
lOoneV-  F.soleric  leaching  of  the  lower  arts  ma)'  be  saitj  to  have  per- 
formed, in  old  days,  the  function  of  our  modem  system  of  patents. 
The  in<«lilution  of  guilds  lielon^d  to  ihe  same  order  of  ideas. 

Such  are.  it  would  seem,  the  chief  headings  of  Ihe  subject, 
considered  in  the  alistracl.  Fill  them  out,  if  you  please,  by  further 
refleclioii  and  further  rscarch  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  talk  to  your 
Jjipsnese  friends  about  esotericism,  remember  the  fascinating  ivorjs 
hiilen.  "  secret  iradilion  ;  "  hijntsu,  "  secret  art ;  "  and  okugi,  "  inner 
mysteries,"  which  play  a  nntable  part  ill  Japanese  iiJslory  and 
literature. 

Many  are  the  swrics  li^ld  of  the  faithful  constancy  vilh  which 
initiation  into  iiidJen  mysteries  has  been  Bought.  Karty  in  the 
tenth  century  there  lived  a  great  musician,  a  nobleman  named 
Hakug,i-no-Sammi.  But  one  Semi-Maru  vva.s  a  greater  musician 
still.  He  dwelt  in  retirement,  with  no  other  <.onii»anion  but  his 
late;  and  there  was  a  melody  of  which  he  alone  had  tlie  secret 
Hakuga— as  lie  may  \k  styled  fur  shortness'  sale — went  everj' 
e-venjng  for  three  years  to  listen  at  Semi's  gate,  but  in  vain.     At 

jl,  one  autumn  night,  when  the  wind  -was  soughing  through  the 
"Vilges,  anil  the  moon  was  half-hidden  by  a  cloud,  Ilakuga  heard 
tlic  magic  strains  begin,  and,  when  they  ceased,  he  heard  ihc 
player  exclaim,  "  Alas  !  that  there  should  be  none  to  whom  I  might 
hznd  on  ihis  precious  possession ! "  Thereuiwin  Haltuga  took 
ooorage.  He  entered  the  hermitage,  prostrated  himself;  declared 
his  tunic  and  rank,  and  humbly  implored  to  be  [ecei\-ed  by  Semi  3A 
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his  disciple.  This  Stmi  consented  lo,  and  gradually  re^■ealed  to 
him  all  llie  iiiiiemii;>sl  j-ecesses  of  liis  art. — According  lo  Mr.  K. 
ti.  Parker,  ifiis  storv,  like  many  another  Ja|)aiiese  story,  is  bul  the 
echo  of  a  far  older  Chintse  Iradilion.  But  whether  true  or  false, 
whether  naCive  or  f<;>reign,  it  is  a  favourite  cnolive  with  Japanese 
jtainlers. 

Undoubtedly  aiilhcnlic,  and  very  diffcre-nt  in  ils  lenijr,  i^  Uie 
tale  oTKal^  Tamikidii,  a  manufscnirer  of  porcehiin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteentli  century.  His  master.  Tsugane  Bunzacmon, 
who  owned  a  kiln  in  the  province  of  Owaii.  envied  the  skill  of  ihe 
Kaniisu  [wrcehin-niakura  in  the  use  of  blue  and  white,  and  waa 
deiermined  lo  penetrate  their  secret.  Accordingly  he  succeeded  in 
arranging  a  marriage  between  one  of  his  i)U])ils.  Kair>  Tamikithi. 
and  the  daughter  uf  the  chief  uf  the  Kaiabu  ix»p!e.  Kalo,  lluis 
taken  into  the  family  in  so  distant  a  proi-incc,  ■was  regarded  09  One 
of  ihem^ilves  and  admitted  into  llieir  fiilleal  cc>niider»ce.  Things 
went  on  quietly  for  years,  during  whitli  he  iiecame  the  tadicr  uf 
seiiiiral  children.  At  last,  one  day,  KalO  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  revi^iil  tlic  stenes  of  his  chiidhooil  ami  lo  emiuin;  after  his 
old  master,  Nothiny  doubling,  the  Karalsu  people  let  him  go. 
But  when  he  reached  Owari,  he  disclosed  to  his  fonner  master  all 
that  he  had  Icimt  at  Karalsii,  the  c> >iise.]iience  of  ivhiih  was  that 
Ow^ri  fiorcelain  was  greatly  improved,  and  obtained  an  iD:imeDse 
sale  in  die  neighbouring  market  of  Osaka,  the  richest  in  the 
empire,  \V'hcn  this  came  to  the  ears  uf  the  Kaiatsu  people,  they 
were  so  much  enraged  that  tlicy  caused  Kalo's  wife  and  cliildr-cQ  to 
be  cnicified.     1  le  htmse]f  died  a  raving  lunatic 

Since  llie  latter  |)art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  general  prevalence 
ajnong  the  upper  classes  of  luxury,  idleness,  and  a  superstitious 
I'eneration  fiir  the  past,  even  in  trivial  matters,  together  with  a  love 
of  mystery,  prnduccd  the  most  puerile  whims.  For  instaiKc,  a 
certain  noble  family  at  Kyoto  kept  to  itself,  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  esotericism,  the  interpretation  of  llie  names  of  thiee  birds  and  of 
three  trees  mentioned  in  an  ancient  Ixxik  of  poetry  tailed  tbe 
fi^ifii'mfAa.     Ku  sacrament  coulil  have  been  more  jealously  guarded 
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from  impious  Iiands,  or  railier  lips.  But  when  the  g^reat  schulir, 
Miil<"jri.  disdaining  ail  mumijo-jumbo,  brought  the  light  of  true 
phi  I  illogical  criticism  to  beiir  on  the  te\t5  in  question,  lo  ami  behold  ! 
one'  of  ihe  mystorioiis  birds  proved  to  be  none  other  than  the 
(amihar  wagnil,  the  second  remained  difficult  to  fix  accitraiely,  and 
(he  tbirii  nume  htlj  not  that  ofaiij  parti cular  species,  but  nierelv  a 
gener.il  expression  signifying  ihc  myriad  Ultle  birds  that  Iwilter  in 
s-pring.     The  three  iTij'sterious  trees  were  equail)-  commonplaco, 

FlhiHsIi  zs  (he  three  hin.1  secret  was  {and  it  was  h\H  one  aciKitig  n 
hLindned  such),  il  had  the  power  to  save  the  life  of  a  brsve  gtneral, 
HookAwa  Yusni,  who,  tieing  ttesieii^ed  in  A.D.  1600  by  asc-n  of  the 
IkiTKnis  mlcr  Hitlejoshi,  wlis  on  tlie  point  of  seeing  his  garrison 
stan'ed  into  a  surrcndcir.  This  catne  10  the  ears  uf  the  Mikado; 
and  His  ^lajesty,  kno"s'ing  that  Hosnkawa  vas  not  only  a  warrior, 
but  a  learned  man.  well-vcr^il  in  ihe  mysteries  of  the  Kuiins/iu — 
three  birds  «nd  all — and  fcaring  thai  this  ipcstipiahle  store  of  erudi- 
tion might  |ierish  with  him  and  l>c  lost  to  the  world  for  ever. 
exerted  his  persona!  influence  to  stich  good  efifect  thai  an  edict  was 
issued  commanding;  the  attiicldng  army  to  retire. 

Viewed  from  a  criiticaJ  siatidpoint,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
esoterics  well  »leser\-e  thorough  investig^ution  by  some  comjtclent 
hand.  We  ourselves  do  not  think  that  much  would  be  added 
thereby  It  the  world's  store  of  «.-isdom.  But  we  do  think  that 
a  flood  of  light  would  be  shed  upon  some  of  the  most  curious 
nooks  and  crTinnies  of  the  human  mind. 


Eta..  The  origin  of  the  £"/«,  or  Jajyanese  pariahs,  is  altogether 
obscure.  Some  sec  in  them  the  dtacendants  of  Korean  capti^'cs, 
bruu^hc  lo  Japan  during  the  wars  of  the  latter  |iarl  of  the 
sixicenili  century.  Hy  others  they  are  considered  to  bo  the 
illegitimate  descendants  of  the  celebrated  gencraliasimo  Voritomn, 
who  lived  as  far  back  as  the  twelfdi  century.  Eien  tfie 
etymology  of  liie  name  is  a  subject  of  dJEpuie  among  the 
learned,  some  of  whom  believe  it  to  be  from  die  Chinese 
characters    4§(  5     f-ftr,    "detilcmenl    abundant,"    white    others 
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(leriv*  it  from  c-hri  ^  ^  " food-catcheis."  in  nlliuion  to 
the  slauglitering  of  cattle  aiij  oilier  itiiimals,  tvhictl,  together  with 

skinning  suth  animals,  digging  crimiiinls'  graves,  and  similar 
degrading  occupations.  TOnslitmed  lljcit  means  of  livelihiood. 
We  ourselves  incline  to  date  back  the  llrst  gradual  orj^anisaiion 
of  the  Eki  ns  a  sefurale  cla^  to  a  very  early  peritHl— say  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century — when  the  intnjduciian  of  Ilmldliism 
had  caused  all  those  wlio  were  comiectetl  in  any  ■wtiy  widi  tliic 
taking  of  life  to  be  looked  on  with  horror  and  disdain.  They 
lived  apart,  gcnernlly  on  the  tuitskiris  of  towns  or  \-illages.  and 
were  gcivenied  l.iy  their  own  headmen;  for  the  spirit  of elalioratc 
organisation  pervading  old  Japanese  society  (wnctrated  even  tu 
llic  dregs.  There  were  three  chiefs  of  the  L'ia,  whci  rcsideil  at 
Yctlo,  Osika,  and  liyolu.  Danaacnion,  the  Vcdo  chief,  was 
privileg[ed  to  wear  two  swords.  Besides  the  Eta  proper,  diere 
were  the  Bantara  nr  watchmen,  and  the  Kmmra-muna  or  vagrants, 
who  travelled  alxiin  iia  strolling  [tlayers.  l^ome  tratc  to  )he« 
the  origin  of  the  modem  theatre. 

l"he  legal  distinction  between  the  Eh  and  other  persons  of  ihe 
lower  orders  was  abolished  on  the  i^th  October.  1671,  al  which 
time  tlie  oH'iual  census  gave  187,111  m  chc  number  of  E(a 
properly  so-called,  and  ySz,Soo  as  the  total  nnmber  of  oiitL-asts 
of  all  descriptions.  Scorn  of  the  Eia  has  naturaJly  suruvcd  the 
abolition  of  their  legal  disabilities.  It  is  a  favourite  theme  of 
lalter-diiy  novelists,  one  of  wlicpm,  iLiicho,  excellently  adapted 
the  plot  of  Wilkie  Collin-i's  Nav  Magtlale-n  to  the  Japanese 
life  uf  our  day,  by  substituting  for  the  courtesan  of  the  English 
original  a  fjirl  v.\\o  hnd  degraded  herself  by  marrying  an  Efn. 

Books  RaiMininnulAd.  Iji}id  Timrt  ami  Letal  /mtriMti-utj  in  OU  yitfitu,  tiy 
Slmfiioii^  Alt  J  WiffEudTf^  in  Vi:,I_  }CIX,  P&rt  I.  of  llku  "  AalalkL-  Trabsscrian*."  ItriaLtvy't 
7rt/pi«  and  Ciifyf,  Vi^.  11.  p,  ti  cl nj.      TAc  Ela  XtaiJiH iijiJ  Iht  Halamilp,  \\\  Vol.  l.o( 


Eurasiana.  Half-caates  are  uflcn  called  Kurasians,  from  ihetr 
licing  half-£V/ropeans  and  half- Asiatics  or  Asiiins.  Eurasians 
usually  resemble  the  Japanese  mother  rather  than  the  Euroiiean 
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laiher,  in  nccortlante  wub  tht  general  phy3iolog"ical  law  whereby 
llje  fair  paxenl  gi*'es  way  lo  the  dark.  The  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  Japanese  £uraiiaiis  began  t.■^  he  numerous  is  not  long 
enough  to  infrirm  m  whciiier  this  mixed  race  will  ertdure.  nr 
whether,  as  so  often  happens  in  such  cases,  it  will  die  out  in 
the  ihird  fir  foiirlh  generation. 


£uropeanisatioD,  Tiie  Eiiropcmisation  of  Japan  is  univer- 
«.illy  _sj"iken  m[  as  a  siiiMen  and  fycent  metamotphosiis,  dating 
Crom  the  oiwning  of  the  country  during  the  life-time  of  men 
nut  yet  old.  "Km  this  implies  a  ftiilly  and  superficial  reading 
cf  hi&lory.  Eiin  ipeanisation  ctiminenceJ  over  thfee  laiTidred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  namely,  in  X.D.  1541,  when  thfeS  Portuguese 
adventurer  distuvcred  the  Japanese  island  of  Tane-^-shima, 
•and  aslMnisheil  ihe  local  princelcl  with  the  sight  and  sound 
of  their  an.iiiehiise>. 

The  Eiirrjpeiiiiisaiioii  r.f  Japan  has  been  a  ihvima  in  three  acts. 
First,  the  Hispano-Poriugiiese  act,  bcj^inning  in  1542  and  ending 
with  die  religiiTms  pereeciilion — the  extemiinalittn  rather — of 
1617-38.  This  act  -jfltrs  a  succession  of  -itirrinn  scenes. 
Saircely  even  in  our  nwn  day  have  changes  more  suddun  been 
enec(e«l.  Tu  txi^pn  ^vjih,  the  art  of  war  wita  revolutionised,  as 
well  for  (lefence  as  attack.  Japanese  feudal  barons  had  had 
their  catiilK  before  then,  no  douht.  The  esact  construction  of 
these  early  castles,  snxkades,  or  by  whatever  olJier  name  we 
might  niLisl  fittingly  denote  such  wi-oj  and  plaster  stronghi.iUls,  is 
a  curious  que-stion  which  must  be  iefi  to  Japanese  antiquarians  to 
decide.  The  fitsl  castie  buiJt  in  the  style  which  novr  survives  in 
MOirje  few  perfect  and  numerous  mined  examples,  was  that  erected 
at  .\znchi  in  the  pr^ivitice  of  Omi  hy  Oda  Nubunaga,  who  lived 
ftoin  1534  tfj  1581.  His  active  career  thus  coincided  witti  the 
first  wave  of  Eurnixjan  inflitetscc.  the  Portuguese  havijig  arrived 
nhcn  he  uas-  a  child  of  eight  years  old^  the  earliest  Catholic 
missionaries  (1549)  when  he  was  a  lad  of  fifieen.  Nobniiagii 
Iwcanic  llie   leading   spirit   among   the   warriors   of  hia   age;    in 
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feet,    lie  niAy  be  saiil   to  luvc  ilicialeil   laws  l-^  the  empire,   ami 
moreover   he  «as  a   tleclared   patron  of  the  Clirislians.   tliough 
scarcely  one  of  whoni  ih.ey  could  lie  prmitl,  iis  his  hands  were 
stained  with  many  crimes.      It  is  related  that  when  he  had   reared 
his  famous  castle,   "he  placed  the   Christian  God   [a  critajS.v.''] 
on   the  top  o(  llie  keep."*     Signilicantly   enough,  the  Japanese 
name    for    a    "castle    keep,"    leiis/iu,    is   identical    in   sound    with 
the    translation   of  the   name   of  "Gtxl"   adopted  by   Japaiieiie 
Catholics.        But    whereas    the    lalCer    is    written    with    Chinese 
characters     having    »    perfectly    clear   and    appropriate    meaning, 
iiaimely  3'^  i    literally    "  I-ord    oF  Heawn,"    a    "casde    keep" 
is   written  ^^  "iS-*   "heavenly    protection,"    a    transcription     nut 
particularly  appropriate,  which   suggests  the  thought   that  it  may- 
have  been  hit  on  merely  as  an  expedient  to  distinguish  the  later 
from  the  earlier  acceptation  uf  ihc  lerm.f     Once  introduced,  the 
ncw-rashionecl   castle  architecture   sjjread   rapidly    throughout    tlie 
empire;    for  those  were  days   of  storm    and    stress.     Christianity' 
spread  too,  some  of  the  siiuthem  Dainiyos  going  so  far  in  ilieir 
seal  as  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any  other  religion, — an  act  of 


*  Accord JDg  to  oncihcr  accuuni^  ihc  (\tiz  cniilc  in  c)i?  Mcitf  ^lylv  waj  ihal  iMiik  Ly 
lh1atiuiiEig&  Hisihiilc,  nrhj^b  NuliLnagft  iniFTGved  npan.  As  HisBlkidc  wua  contcmfonry 
af  Nobijfijgn's  and  Jjkewitf  ^tcqiiaihi rd  v,-\ih  bj^iho  of  (h^  J^Kuifi,  tlu  reiulc  it  much  the 
tame-  A(  nil  events  wc  m«y  bfor  llial  iWi .  ^%  now.  tHe  imporipd  European  l^a^M  -were 
trftnsl^rvd  into  j^r^cCice  with  fieveriBti  hasR- 

I  Thi  firmplogy  here  given  ii  IliM  turrijnl  unorrB  oilJ'i»ry  msn,  and  lancrionod  ty 
iTw  auihorily  of  ttiB  tirintiiiul  lulivi?  Japan*«e  dictiunariei.  Sonw?  irceni  Japanese 
jDVCM:if:ataf«  Ka^e  d]fi[nire«I  -its  a-ccuracy-  THcy  ulleev  lIvC.  ?,\  ihaf  edrly  s\s^t  af 
Jaiwnpio  Chri»L[AiiiTy,  ihc  tniD»]al]ui  of  *'Grd^*  by  [h«  chof^iCKfK  ^  -^  {  Te^i^i/i  ha*^ 
BQI  ycl  bcsn  ihmIl',  »ncl  Ihujr  prrfur  lu  wck  ■  Buddliiai  origin  for  lltt  word  -f^  ^ 
[Uruiiit),  "caa^e  Lacp/'' su^G^estii^g  itiat  lE  niay  coma  by  laphAreais  from  ^  ^  ^ 
{.BffHttHi/itt),  "  Braluna'9  pTOceciion."  To  our  minit,  rha  tolmidetico  of  the  iwa  v-orda 
at  such  a  OnLe  is  a  circumstance  to  slwkc  which  Huiild  ri^quire  velgbticr  eviilEUce 
thin  any  yet  iildufcd.  lii  any  cisp.  (Ii-e  fvn  o(  PoriuiiueH  inHtienci-  an  Japanisu  eutle 
a^ch!Ef^c■1lrv  in  ditpm«'d  Ixy  nonv,  though  koitii--  attrttHiiu  I.J49  iiuf^orlancv  10  Jt  ih«ri 
alhara.  Details  of  plana.  me;iAiin--nienta,  etc.,  were  ntway*  kept  secret  as  far  a>  pD«r;ible. 
n»lilng  IltE  autqm  pctuUvly  dilTiEiiIt  of  inrsitieatiiHi  at  this  •IlBiaiic*  ef  linic,  mwe 
aipaciilly  in  tTcw  of  ilie  iireniuiUB  euiliHivouri  of  tho  sovcmRiciiI  it  Yedo  la  luppms 
all  tnditioDH  of  former  foreign,  jcterc-uurie,  anpit  of  the  strong  natllHialiit  l«liiie  vrhicH 
ran  in  the  taniv  dlrectlfln.  for  over  two  cdumHea- 
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inlolerarsce  which  was  afterwards  dearly  expiated.  At  any  rate, 
tiie  setd  of  relijjiiin  then  sown  was  never  tlioroughly  eraJicaletl. 
Clinstianiiy  remained  as  a  subterranean  force,  which  rose  II-  the 
surface  again  two  or  lliree  centuriea  later,  when  some  entire 
districts  were  Found  in  be  Christian  (see  Art.icle  nn  Missions). 
Spain  and  Portugal's  minor  contributions  to  the  Europeanisaiion 
of  Japan  are  no  longer  easy  to  trace,  partly  because  persecution 
desiro;'ei.l  records,  |>artly  liecause  the  suhject  h,is  nc'er  yet  lieen 
Uiop.:mf,'hly  investigated.  A  knowledge  of  bread,  with  its  name 
fitn,  certainly  came  thence.  Capes  (Jap.  Ai/^/w,  from  Purtuguese 
••cafia  ■■')  and  playing-canlB  (Jap.  itinih,  from  Poriug-iiese  "  carta") 
may  be  mentioned  among  tlie  kans  whose  names  Licwray  ihem. 
Spong'e-cake,  whose  Japanese  name  Jiasuieira  remains  "Castille" 
Scarcely  disguised,  is  another  humWe  but  ag;reealile  contribulion 
from  the  same  iiuarter ;  miwquito-nets  ore  anuiher  still  more 
\aIuAbic.  Before  Lheir  introdutiiwn  the  fire  of  green  wood,  which 
is  slill  used  in  some  remote  mr.il  districts,  was  the  oijy  litiow-n 
method— a  most  disagreeable  metJiul  as  we  can  testify  froni 
[jcrsonal  experience — nf  driving  away  those  insect  pests.  Doubt- 
less a  thorough  sifting  of  Japanes-e  Lusioms,  hetiefa,  and  producLs 
would  bring  to  light  a  number  of  interesting  details. 

In  the  second  act  of  the  drama  trf  the  Europeanisatifjn  of 
Japan,  the  scene  is  the  islet  of  Dcshimn  in  Nagasaki  hailx'ur, 
the  adore  are  Dutchmen.  No  religions  ?.eal  this  lime,  nodiing 
militaiT,'.  nothing  heroic  of  any  sort  Even  scenes  of  screaming 
larce  are  br\;nigbt  before  our  eyes,  when  the  deputation  of  Dutch 
traders  coiixoyed  to  Yedo  to  offer  their  congratulations  on  the 
accession  of  each  Shogun,  are  set  to  aintise  His  Highness  by 
singing  songs,  dancing,  and  pretending  to  be  drunk.  Itnt 
such  buflbonery  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy.  Sctme  of  the  metnlxir^  of  the  Dutch  iaciory  were 
distinguished  men.  More  than  once,  too,  German  scientific 
tnvestigatoR),  anxious  for  information  concerning  the  secluded 
empire  of  Japan,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  foclory, 
as  ft  stepping-stone  to  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge.     Those 
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JajKinese  who,  despite  official  interjiei,  retained  a  ihirel  for 
Torcign  k'nming',  natumlly  suu^ht  the  conipany  of  such  kimlreil 
spirits,  and  ihc  reiulls  lo  Jajian,  ihcmgh  at  first  inea{j;rt;,  vero 
valuable  and  pennanent.  The  clemenis  of  mathemniiDi,  geo- 
graphy, botany,  and  other  sciences  and  uf  the  all -important  art 
(jf  meJicine  were  obtained  friitu  this  stiurte.  S,)  were  variuus 
Euro])ean  prod  u  els,— gluiis.  \-efvel.  \vfK>llen  fahrics,  clixrts, 
telescopes,  etc., — and  it  is  to  Iw  presumed,  Euroinan  business 
niethtxJs,  at  IciWt  in  t-udine,  Even  5cra]>s  of  literature  filtereii 
dirough,  for  instance  Esoji's  "Fal'lcs,"  which  were  translated  as 
early  as  (ab-^ut)  1670.  Precise  details  are  dilliciill  to  obtain, 
becansc  of  llie  censorsliip  whkli  rigomusly,  ihoiigh  not  i|uile 
sviccessfullj-,  repressed  Dutch  Mudics  except  in  one  tlosely 
watched  buiwaii  of  the  administration  at  Yeda  But  we  know 
eni.iiigh  to  l<e  able  losay  jxjsitii'cly  that  during  the  two  ceniuries 
from  1650  to  185O1  the  little  Dutch  scltlemcni  at  Nagasaki  was 
constantly  looked  Co  by  eftt^er  minds  as  a  fountain  of  intel- 
lectual light. 

At  last,  but  not  tjuite  suddenly  even  then,— for  0?ininud-.>ru 
Perrj'"s  famoiu  exijeJitioii  was  preceded  by  others  nn  a  smaller 
scale,  both  Russian  and  English.— a  fresh  imjietus  was  given  to 
the  Kurcij>eanisatcon  of  the  coiinlry  by  its  jiariial  opening  to 
foreign  trade  and  residence  in  1859,  and  its  complete  opening 
in  1899.  Thi?  lost,  or  An^'lo-Saxuti  act  of  the  drama^for  in  it 
Anglo-Saxon  inlluence  has  prediiminated — is  still  lietiig  played 
out  before  k-w  eyes.  Once  more  die  great  art  of  war  has 
suffered  a  sea-change,  and  in  every  branch  of  intellectual  and 
scjcJal  activity  the  pulse  of  a  rcinvignratei  life  runs  quick. 
Eorcigners  have  often  stood  in  amaze  Jil  Japan's  ability  [o 
swallow  BO  many  new  idci.s  and  institutions  whole.  They  iiave 
dubbed  her  superficial,  and  <|neslioned  the  permanence  of  her 
conversion  lo  Koropean  mclliotls,  This  is  because  the)'  fail  t« 
tealise  two  things,— the  irnai£  streiigdi  of  the  Japanese  character, 
and  the  o«)miniious  process  of  schooling  which  has  enabled  this 
particular  race   to   face   the   new   light    williout    being    blinLled. 
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Another  is  llitis  atlJetl  tu  ibe  loiig  lisl  of  instances  proving  thai 
(^rrcai  hislorical  tlianyes  never  take  place  per  saUum,  and  ihal 
Un«e  natUiiiij  ;ili.iie  may  be  c»(t>ecled  la  put  forth  (lowers  iind 
^iil&  ia  the  future  whiMC  ruJla  are  twined  solidly  around  tlie 
past.  From  the  dawn  ■ifhistury  to  the  present  (]ny,  Japan,  inherat- 
tiiuUc  towards  Tureign  idt^s — be  ihey  Chines*;,  meJireval  Portuguese, 
old-fishioned  Dutch,  nineteenth  century  Kuropea.n — has  sho^^'tl 
bcratir  consistent!)'  teachable;  Feriodd  marked  chicliy  by  large 
■  mponaiion^  fncim  alinxid  have,  it  is  true,  altcrnatcil  with  periods 
cliiefiy  devoied  to  the  working'  up  of  that  material  into  forma 
suiLiMe  tn  local  needs.  Dut  neitlier  process  has  ever  been  wholly 
discnniiiiued,  and  tlie  result^spread  over  fourteen  centuries — has- 
tieen  a  Steady  growth  aUke  social,  intellectual,  and  territorial,  with 
but  r.ue  !mer\':il!  of  even  apparent  relapse.  The  superliciali ly 
Attributed  tu  liLT  a^imihiion  of  ini|ioned  civilisiations  c.\igts  only 
in  the  ^tiperltcinl  knuwledge  of  the  would-be  critics. 


Pairy -tales.  The  Japanese  have  pleniy  of  fairy-tales  ;  bui 
the  (greater  nuniLwr  can  be  traced  to  a  Chinese,  and  sfi\-erai  of  these 
again  lu  a  Huddliial.  iKal  is  tu  an  Indian,  source.  Among  the 
in.,isi  popular  aie  Vr^-s'iim\>,  .V<imQlaro,  The  Bitidc  0/ ihe  ^/onkey 
awrf  the  Cnt/',  Tin:  Tongiie-fu!  Sjkirroii;  The  Mouse's  IW-JJin^, 
TAe  Ohl  Man  %uhn  MaJ--  liny  Trees  to  B/ussom.  T7ie  Crackling 
,1/ouiUiiiit,  and  TAc  Ln^ky  Tca-Kelik. 

I'hougli  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  these  stories  a^s  "  fairy- 
talcs,"  fairies  properly  so-called  do  not  appear  in  lliem.  histead 
of  fairies,  there  aje  goblin.s  anil  devils,  Kjgulher  with  fi.'.tes,  cats, 
and  badgers  possessed  i>f  auperhiunau  [njwers  for  working  evil. 
We  feel  that  -xc  are  ill  a  fairj'-laiid  alt^jgetlier  tbreigii  to  that 
wbicli  gave  Kurope  "  Cinderella  "  and  "  Puss  in  Botjls," — no  less 
foreign  10  that  which  produced  ihe  gorgeously  compiicawd  marvels 
of  the  ■'  Arabia.!!  Nij^hts." 

iBokkB  IfV  HiKgawB,  ToVya.  —  Thr  Jjf,tHt^  Fairy  fl«j*,  liy  Uin  Ontli  —  Uiutonl'i 
Tala  y  <'/,/  ^-'fl^*,  lM«r  pan  (iT  Vul.  \ .— Fair^TiiUf  frrm  /"«•-  f-tfa*,  iyj  Mi.«»S. 
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Fans.  Inciik-nUl  mention  of  liins  occurs  in  tlie  oldest  ofSdal 
anmis  i^f  ilitf  Cdiintry.  Thus,  under  dale  763  A.D.,  we  read  or 
Imjierijil  pennission  being  grained  to  a  counier  lo  bring  his  slaff 
and  f.in  into  the  palace  prctincts,  on  the  score  of  ag«  anrl  infimiity- 
Apjiaretilly  lans  were  (hen  tabooed  by  slricl  eLiquelle,  wliich  is 
remarkable,  as  ihey  afterwards  became  an  indispensable  adjunct  of 
Court  ilress  for  lx>lli  sexes. 

Fans  are  of  two  Vinds.^iwi)  chief  kinds,  that  is,  fnr  there  is 
an  immense  number  of  minor  varieties, — the  round  fan  not  capable 
of  being  shut  (w^ntii),  and  llie  folding  fan  {og'i  or  srit^u).  The 
fens  of  earl)-  days  would  seem  lu  have  been  all  of  the  non-folding 
tyKi — no  wonder,  seeing  that  the  first  natural  fan  was  a  palm- 
Icaf.  The  laiianesc  pride  lliemselves  on  being  the  inventors  of 
the  folding  fan,  which  iliey  assert  to  liave  been  borruwed 
ftrom  tliem  hy  the  Chinese  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  (1368-1644).  A  noble  lad)--,  widow  of  the  youthful  hero 
Atsumori,*  is  credited  with  the  idea.  At  tlie  temple  of  Miei-d6  in 
Kyoto,  whither  she  had  retired  to  hide  her  grief  under  the  garb  of 
a  nun,  she  cured  the  ah3>ot  of  a  fever  by  fanning  him  with  a 
folding  fiin  tnade  of  paper,  over  which  she  mLiiicred  incanLitiona  : 
and  to  the  present  day  (he  priesU  of  this  temple  are  ccmsidercd 
special  Lidepls  in  the  manufacture  of  fans,  whence  the  narae  of 
Mici-do  adopted  !>y  many  fan-shops  all  over  ihc  countrj'. 

Of  the  less  common  varieties  of  the  &n,  perhaps  the  strangest  sire 
the  giant  kinds  carried  at  the  festival  of  the  Sitn-Goddcss  in  Ise 
and  by  the  firemen  of  Kyoto,  and  esiiecially  the  war-fans  formerly 
used  by  military  coniEnandeis  to  direct  with  amd  give  force  to 
their  urders,  In^n  was  the  material  usually  employed,  and  the 
ornamentation  consisted  on  one  side  of  a  red  sun  on  a  jjold  g^rnund, 
on  the  other  of  a  silver  moon  and  stars  on  a  biack  or  dark 
blue  ground.  Ordinary  fans  are  made  of  paper  over  split  (>anil»x>, 
Japanese  fans  excel  in  cheapness  as  in  elegance,  ten  sen  (ajd.)  Ijeing 
the  usual  price  for  a  plain  folding  iar,  three  or  four  sen  for  one  of 
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the  non-folding  kind.  Fans  are  used  asliellows  ;  ihey  are  even  used 
as  Uaj-s  [o  hand  diings  on,  A  man  of  the  lower  cla^  will  oficn 
Jiuk!  a  [larliallj'  cifjened  fan  in  fixint  of  his  mouth  when  addressing 
a  superior,  so  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  his  breath  defiling  the 
superior's  face  ;  but  lo  fan  oneself  vigorously  in  the  presence  of  a. 
superior  is  not  good  miinnerj. 

To  ntlempl  a  description  of  the  <juaint  and  poetical  ctjiiceits 
with  which  Japanese  fan-makers  adorn  iheir  wares,  woiiKl  be  lo 
embark  on  a  hst  of  aliiiisi  all  ihu  art-niotivcs  of  the  country  ;  fw 
nearly  all  are  made  to  contribute.  The  little  picture  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  V€rse  of  poetry  in  black  or  gold  lellers,  or  else 
there  is  only  ihe  poetry  ami  no  picUue. 

Fans  have  been  estcnsivel/  used  as  vehicles  for  adverlisemenis  ; 
bni  the  Japanese  advertisei  of  the  older  schi-nul!  generally  disarmed 
criticism  by  the,  so  to  say,  apologetic  moderation  \vilh  which  he 
])ractised  thai  most  detestable  of  all  arts  or  rather  artifices.  In  these 
latter  days,  however,  when  Kuropoanisation  has  corrupted  every- 
thing, one  has  much  to  sufler  from  while  fanning  oncsdfon  a  hot 
day.  Art  has  surely  sounded  its  lowest  depths  when  it  comes  to 
pourtraying  a  lager-beer  bottle  on  one  side  of  a  fan,  and  to 
proxidiiijT  .1  rathvay  liine-table  on  the  other. 

Book  racomman ded.    /dir ,/ jCi/vtir, by  Mr>.  Salaviy;  ilio  R  pspcr  by  Ihe  nma 
i«  V.,1    II,  dT  il.^  Trn;iac-imr  -/lilt  9aJ«n  Sectily. 


Fashionable  Crazes.  Japan  stood  still  so  long  ifiat  she 
has  now  to  move  quickly  and  often,  m  make  up  for  lost  lime. 
Every  few  ye;irs  there  is  a  new  craze,  over  which  the  nation,  or  at 
leusJ  that  part  of  the  nation  whicli  resides  in  Tokyo,  goes  *ild  for 
a  season.  1 873  was  the  rabbit  year.  There  had  been  none  of 
tliese  lillle  rodents  in  JiL]]an.  Hence,  when  imported  as  curiosities, 
they  fetched  incredible  prices,  as  much  as  $1,000  being  sometimes 
paid  for  a  single  specimen.  .Specuiations  in  $400  and  S500 
rabbits  were  of  daily  occurrence.  In  the  following  year,  1874, 
the  government  put  a  capitation  tax  on  rabbits,  the  price  fell  in 
coiisetiuence  From  dollars  to  cents,  and  the  luckless  rabbil*gamblers 
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were  niineii  in  a  moment.     '974-5   w'rc  ihc  c<ick-figlitiTig  yeare. 
In  18S2-3,  printing- dictitinarics  ami  other  wnrks  hy  subscription 
was  the  order  of  ihe  day.     M.im-  of  ihc*e  liieran-  enterprises  tumeii 
out  If)  Iw  fraudulent,  and  had   to  be  dealt  viih   by  the  utiirts. 
About  1883  was  also  the  grcai  time  for  foundiny  axrieties,   learned 
and  otherwise.     Next  came  athletics  in  18S4-5,     A  nge  for  wallz- 
ing  and  fijr  gigantic  funerals  marked   18811-7,     During  these  years 
thure  was  also,  in  official  circles,  an  epidemic  uf  what  was   lix;al!y 
known  as  "  the  German  measles," — a  mania  for  imitating:  all  things 
German,  doutilless  because  "safer."   tnorc  ^miinely  inomnrchical. 
than  frcx:  Anglo-Saxondom.     Tlie  folhiuing  vcar  li»k  i[uitc  a  nflw 
departure,    sebting    mesmerism,    lable-tuming,    and    |>lancliette    in 
fashion:  and   |838   lifted   ivreslliiig  from   a  vuljpir  pastime   to   a 
fashionable  craze,  in  vhicli  the  liien  priinc  minister,  Count  Kiiroda, 
led  the  way.      1889  saw  the  sudden  rise   of  joint-stock  companies, 
together  with  a  general  reviral  of  all   native  Japanese  amiiwmcnls, 
Japanese  costume,  anli-foreign  agitation,  etc.     This  was  the  great 
year  of  reaction.      iSgoand  following  years, — railtt'ay  speculation. 
1S93,   the   whole   nation   went   mad   over    Colonel   Fukushima's 
successful  ride  across  Siberia  ;  a  fwrusal  of  the  iicws[ia|>ers  of  the 
lime  can  alone  give  any  idea  of  the  pi-pular  frciiKv.     iStjfi,  stamp- 
colletiinp,      189R-1900,  garden-parties.      One  <>{  them    lasted    five 
days;  others  were  held  even  in  the  snow,  with   kinfire'^  lit   in  the 
vain  hope  of  warming  the  shivering  gucats.     Certain  merchants  of 
Yokohama,    failing  a  real   garden,    went  sn   fi\r  as   lo    hold    their 
gajdcn-pany   (so-called)  on   l^rard  some  lighters  moored  toother 
and  aivcred  with  an  awning  !     Another  traae  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  century    was   f'lr  luistf  and    siiitiie^, — even  ^Iver  statues  of 
oneself.     This  lost    form   of  ibis   particular  crtze  reminds  One  of 
early  media-val  limes,  when  prominent  princes  and  Buddhist  saints 
(despite  their  assent   10  ifie   ikiclriue  that  all    plienomeiia   attr  a 
tnirage,  and  [wrsonality  itselfa  delusion  and  a  snare)  seem  lo  have 
devoted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  leisure  10  painting  and 
carving  their  own  image.     Sijoicliines,   it  is  avern^d,  the  [Kiiniing 
was   llie  haiiJiMork   of  a  disciple,  but  the  saint  himself  would  iben 
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dot  ia  [lie  eyes.  1901,  monster  outings  for  childwn  and  work- 
men. (_)iie  uf  llie  leading  iieivspapcrs  organiseii  an  excursitm  to 
Tfikyo  for  110,000  operaiivcs.  iiut  \\lieii  this  vast  niwllitmlc 
ncared  Hie  spot,  only  5,000  were  allow-ed  hy  die  police  to  proceed. 
and  riolins  ensued.  A  picnic  of  more  manageable  proiJCirtions 
was  attended  by  3S0  blind  shampooers,  who  went  out  Ut  see  (?) 
the  plum -1)1  osseins  at  Sugita,  and  were  made  safe  by  means  of  a 
Bng  n>pe,  after  the  fashiim  of  Alpine  tlimbers.  1903.  youtlis 
juriahcd  on  Stbupeuhaucr  and  Nietscbe  took  to  practising  ■•the 
<jetu%l  of  the  will  lo  live"  by  jumping-  into  the  great  water^ll  of 
Kcgon  at  Nikkii.  1904,  lantern  prHJcessions  {<•  celtbrale  military 
successes. 


Festivals,     The  liolidays  obsLTved  officially  are  : — 

Ja.v.   I.  3,  5. — New  Vear. 

Ja\.  30. — Death  ofKomei  Tenno.  the  late  Mikadn,  A.  D.  1867. 

FfM.  It.— .\ccession  rir  Jimnui  Tciinf>.  the  i^rst  Mikado,  B.C. 
66o.*     Promulgation  of  the  Ccinstitiiiion,  A.D,  iSSy. 

MARm  30  <«  3[). — .'Spring  festival  of  the  Imperial  ancestors, — 

adaplati<:>n  of  (he  Buddhist  Hi^nrt.  or  Equinoctial  festival  of  the 
Sead,  who  are  supposed  to  cross  ihe  ocean  of  existence  and  reach 
Uw  other  (hi)  shore  (ganj,  that  is,  Ninana. 

Ai-Kii.  3.— Death  (jf  Jlmtnu  Tenn>", 

Si,iT.  3j  (or  24). — Autumn  festival  of  ihe  Imperiiil  ancestors. 

Oct,  1 7.— Offering;  of  first-fruits  to  the  Shinto  ^s. 

JCov.  J. — Birthday  of  the  reijtning  Etii]">er<.ir. 

Xov.  23, — The  EmpCrcfr  tastes  the  firMl-fruils  ofl'ered  to  bis 
ancesturs. 

T!ie  observance  of  tnost  of  tliesc  holidays  is  as  modem  as  the 
flags  that  an;  flown  and  the  salwics  dial  are  fired  in  their  hunoiir. 
The  octasions  of  them  may  ser\'e  as  a  measure  of  the  all-engrossing 
ira|>otiancc  of  the  bnpcriai  House  since  the  revolution.  There  is 
aiiollier  set  of  holidays  of  more  ancient  institution,  which,  tliou^b 
perliaps  less  observed  year  by  year,  still  \\v^  on  in  the  thoughts 

*  'rh^ft   ijufe  is  nul  to  be  ■ccvpl^'d  KrioUil^';  *r«  Article  □□  HlsrOK^'. 
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and  usages  of  the  jjea[>le,  and  especially  in  dteic  ilinners,  an  Uic 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armaiia  does  in  oar  English  Michaelmas 
goose.  The  chief  dates  are  as  follows,  and  it  is  mosl  convenient 
to  Ix^in  ihe  en ume ration,  *««/*■  yapiinicii,  at  the  end  : — 

Dec.  13, — This  day  is  called  Koia-hajimc.  that  is,  "the  be- 
ginning of  tilings,"  bec-ause  such  preparalicms  for  New  Year  as 
house-tleaiuny,  decoialinsi  ^nd  ihe  jwunding  of  rice  fur  cakes 
(mtichi),  are  then  taken  in  hand.  People  cat  «  kofo-Jiru  on  tliis 
day, — a  kind  of  slew  whose  ingredionls  are  generiilly  red  beans. 
potatoes,  mushrooms,  sliced  fish,  and  a  root  called  konnyaku. 
Presents  of  money  are  made  to  servants  by  their  masters  at  ihis 
time  of  year.  Both  the  season  in  (]ueslion  and  the  presenU  then 
given  are  (enned  0  tx'ilm. 

Diic,  22.^ — The  winter  solstice  f'%>y,  Doctora  then  worship  the 
Chinese  ]-!sculapius. 

Jan.  1-3.— Temied  the  San-ga-nkhi.  or  "three  days"  of  New 
Year,  when  the  people  eat  a  stt;w  called  zi'mi.  In  TCikyiJ  this  slew 
consists  of  rice-cakes,  and  greens  boiled  in  fish  gravy.  Store  fuss 
is  made  about  llie  New  \'ear  in  China  and  Japan  than  in  any 
Western  country.  On  the  last  niglii  of  the  old  year  no  one  goes  to 
bed,  and  bells  are  ning,  and  on  New  Year's  mpming  the  uaual 
sweeping  and  diislinn  of  rc-onis  i.s  prelennilted,  doubtless  in  irwdcr 
to  a\'oid  sweeping  away  gc"id  luck.  Gateways  are  decorated  al 
New  Year  time  with  pine-branches,  straw  ropes,  oranges,  and  a 
lobster  (the  hitler  symbolisitig'  old  age  Ijccausc  "f  its  crooked 
Imck),  and  jiresenls  ate  given  caJled  o  lishi-rfmna. 

Jan.  7, — This  day  is  termed  Nana-kusa,  or  the  Seven  Herbs. 
because  in  early  timt-s  the  Court  and  ficople  used  then  to  go 
ont  to  pluck  parsley  and  six  other  edible  hethri,— a  cuslom  to 
which  the  poets  make  frequent  allusion.  Rice-gruel,  or  congee 
flavoured  wiib  gretns,  is  the  appropriate  dish.  (About  the  9th 
January,  the  people  fCsJUtne  their  ordinary  work). 

Jan.  15-16.— The  end  0/  the  New  Year  holidays.    The  161I1 
is  the  (ll<fkv-mn  m  I'abu-iri).  or  Prentices'  Holiday  Home.     Eice-  - 
gruel  mixed  with  ted  beans  Is  eaten. 
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Jan.  lo.—Kurn-i'irah,  lh.H  is,  the  day  on  ^^'hich  godowns  arc 
firsi  apeiaed.  This  is,  howeier,  inrjre  a  name  t!ian  a  fett.  Zvni 
is  the  liish  cif  ihc  day. 

Sirtsit6tut  is  Ihe  name  of  a  movable  favsl  occurring  sometimes 
lale  in  J.inuary,  soiiit-limes  earlv  In  February,  on  the  eve  uf  ihe  fiist 
day  of  spring-,  Old  Calendar.  Beaiis  are  scattered  alwut  the  house 
on  Ihe  evening  of  this  day  in  ordar  to  scare  aw-ay  demons,  and  of 
ihcsc  Wnas  L-acIn  ])erwon  fR-sent  cais  one  mmre  llisn  ihe  minilwr  of 
ihe  years  of  his  age. 

-V.  £.  AtrnX-i-niijIii,  iIiat  irj.  riet'  mlitd  tvitli  rviL  bca^ii.  It  catoik  e]i  chc  itl,  i^ih,  and 
iSihoIiach  mooih,  ihCiE  bt-mj;  thu  so-called  ian-fili»,  or  "tlirec  dny»."  On  Iht  j«h, 
pciO(h|peB(  LiuckurhcaB  vunniHJIi  [miiaka-uba.y 

The  First  Day  of  the  Horse  (Halsu-unia)  in  Febkuabv,  con- 
iCiiucnlly  a  miiViihle  feast  This  Jay  is  Mtred  to  the  P'ox-Gudtless 
Inari.  Ftir  the  little  that  is  kno'\vii  of  ihi.s  deity,  see  Murray's 
Handbuok  lo  jfapaiL,  yth  edit.,  pp.  49  and  336- 

!M.M(rii  3.— The  Oirls'  Feaiii-.d  (Jimi  w>  SAht),  when  ewry 
(own  is  decked  out  with  dolls.  Il  is  also  called  Hmn  Maisuri, 
that  is,  ihc  Feast  of  Dolls,  A  sweet  drink  called  shirQ-mke  is 
[tartaken  of  on  this;  day. 

Maroii  t;.— This  Jnd  the  next  frix  days  are  the  already 
mentioned  great  Buddhist  cKjuitiiKLial  festival  of  Higan.  On  the 
actual  day  of  the  etjuinox,  die  sun  is  beWevcil  to  whirl  round  and 
round  at  sunset. 

April  S. — Buikitja's  Birthday.  Iin;i^es  of  the  infant  Bnddha 
(Tanp-Shiik'tt  are  set  up  in  the  temples  for  worshippcra  10  [jour 
liquorice  lea  (ama-cfja )  over  with  a  ladle.  This  tea  is  then 
Ixmghl,  and  either  partaken  of  at  home  in  order  to  kill  the 
worms  that  cause  variuu.s  iuicrnal  diseases,  or  placed  near  the  pillars 
of  ilhe  house    to   prevent    ants  and   other    insecls    from    entering. 

^Iay  i.^The  Boys'  Festival  (Taii^o  no  SciiuJ,  when  such 
wuriikc  toys  as  bows  and  arrows  are  sold,  and  gigantic  paper 
fishes  are  flown  ftom  the  houses,  as  explained  on  p-  93.  Kscepi 
Nevi  \ear.  this  is  of  aJl  Japanese  festivals  the  one  whose  out- 
ward signs  are  most  cffectii'e. 

Jt.vE  11. — Gi'sfii,  or  the  summer  solstice. 
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July  7. — Tdnabaia.  The  itica  of  this  festivaJ  is  niosL  poetical. 
Sec  last  paragraph  ofllic  Article  on  Sus,  Moon,  and  Staks. 

July  13-16. — This  is  ihe  great  Budithisi  festival  of  Bnn,  which 
is  often  termed  by  foreigners  the  Feast  of  lanterns,  but  might 
belter  be  rendered  as  All  Souls'  Day.  The  spirits  of  dead 
ancestors  then  visit  Lhe  altar  sacred  In  them  in  each  hoLiseholdi 
and  special  offerings  of  food  arc  made  lo  them.  The  living 
restricl  themselves  lo  maigre  dislies  as  far  as  possible.  The 
ceremony  of  "opening  Lhe  river"  {iimja-k'raiij,  as  it  is  called, 
generally  lakes  place  in  Tokyo  about  this  time.  The  spectacle 
is  a  (telighLful  one.  Half  lhe  town  goes  out  on  the  River  Sinnida 
in  Iwats  gaily  decked  with  laiilems,  while  fireworks  and  mtisic 
add  lo  the  gaiety  of  the  evening.  The  rural  population  of  most 
parts  of  lhe  empire  cetebraie  the  fesiival  by  a  dance  known 
as  Bon-odon  (see  p.  113)-  It  i^i  usual  for  ina'ilers  lo  fee  iheir 
sen-ants  at  the  Ban  acnsun.  'i'hh  should  Ik^  done  mil  laicr 
than  the  i3ih. 

Jiii.v   l6.^A  second  Prentices-'  Holiday, 

The  Doya  no  /n\  or  "  First  of  the  Dog-days,"  and  lhe  /Jajin 
5'i)*tfr'i.  ur  "Third  Dog-day,"  are  kept  by  the  eating  of  peculiar 
cakes.  The  Third  Dog-day  is  considered  by  the  peasantry  a 
I  liming- point  in  the  life  of  lhe  crops.  Eels  arc  eaten  on  any 
day  of  lhe  Kull  {/itiyt'i  m  (/sfii)  that  may  occur  during  this  period 
of  greatest  heat.  • 

Seit.  g. — The  Chfiyn  no  Sc/tiu,  a  holiday  whose  appropriate 
dish  is  rice  mixed  wilh  chestnuts. 

."^EiT.  3oth. — The  autumn  equinox. 

Oct.  20th.- — 'Ilie  festival  of  Ehistt-icb,  so  called  after  one  of 
lhe  Gods  of  I.uck,  the  only  one  nf  all  the  eight  million  deitiea 
to-  rctnwn  at  large  during  October,  which  is  called  the  "godless 
month "  (Kami-iin-suki),  because  all  the  other  gods  then  desert 
their  proper  shrines,  and  go  off  to  ihe  grenl  temple  of  Izurac 
The  reason  for  Ebisu's  not  accompanying  them  is  thai,  Ueingi 
deaf,  he  does  not  hear  their  summons.  On  this  day  tradesmen 
sell    off  their  surplus    stock,    and    give    entertainmenls    to    their 
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cuslomer^,  torrespondenls.  etc.,  as  an  iimcnJs— so  ii  is  half- 
jocularly  said — for  cheating  ll»cm  during  the  rest  of  the  Iwelve- 
month.  At  present,  when  all  such  antique  customs  are  falling 
into  desuelTidej  the  aoth  October  has  come  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  day  for  what  are  called  kons/iinkicat — social  gatherings, 
that  is,  of  the  members  of  3  guild,  tiolitical  coterie,  leamcd 
society,  and  so  forth. 

November  has  several  Shinto  festivals.  The  most  nouble  of 
these,  held  in  hcpnour  of  ihe  Goddess  of  the  Kile  hen- range 
(HelL'^ui  no  Ejmi),  :ind  termed  Fuigo  Malsiin,  or  the  Feast  of 
Bellows,  lakes  place  on  the  8tlu  Fireg  are  then  also  lighted  in 
honour  of  Inari  and  other  d cities  in  the  courts  of  Shinto 
lemples, — ihe  reasoti.  so  iar  as  Inari  is  concerned,  being  the 
assistance  rendered  by  that  deity  to  the  famous  swordsmith 
Kokaji,  for  whom  she  blew  the  bellows  while  he  was  forging  a 
sword  for  an  ancient  Mtkado. 

Nov.  15, — This  is  the  day  on  which  children  who  have 
rtached  the  age  of  three  are  supjiosed  tu  leave  off  having  llieir 
heads  shaved.  It  is  nccordingl/  caJIcd  Kami-uki,  thai  is,  "  hair- 
leaving,"  but  corresponds  to  no  actual  reality,  at  least  in  modem 
times,  'i'hc  Ka^uii'Zame,  or,  "first  veiling"  of  girls  aged  five, 
and  the  Ifatama-gi,  or  "first  trowsering"  of  boys  aged  ftve, 
formerly  took  place  on  the  same  day  ;  hut  these  also  are  now 
empty  nam«. 

Dec.  S. — 'Ihe  Nan  no  Kuyo,  a  festival  at  which  women  rest 
from  the  constant  Ltse  of  llie  needle  by  entertaining  the  other 
members  of  the  household, — they,  and  not  the  men,  directing 
mailers  for  the  nonce. 

Thus  ends  the  year.  Ihe  atloption  of  the  European  calendar 
in  1873  tended  to  disorganize  the  old  Japanese  round  offestivaJs; 
for  with  New  Year  coming  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  formerly. 
the  ossotjialion  uf  eath  holiday  with  a  special  season  was  destroyed. 
Ilow  go  ool  and  search  for  spring  herbs  on  die  ^th  January,  when 
winter  weather  is  just  beginning,  instead  of  showing  signs  of 
drawing  to  an  end?     Confronted   with  this  difficulty,  usage  lias 
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vacillaleil.  Fur  ihc  iniisl  (art  llic  ><h\  ittl'^  has  Iweii  rcLainal, 
iiotwkhsiantLing  llic  tljange  ihus  taiiscii  in  ihe  actual  day.  To 
take  the  instance  just  alluded  to,  tlie  /ih  of  the  ist  moon,  which 
would  fiinncriy  have  flitlen  sonif«liere  about  the  middle  nr  end 
tif  I'ebnriin*.  is  lel-iined  a»  llic  71I1  J;iniiar>'.  In  ntlier  cases  Ihe 
actual  day  is  retained.  irTCS{>ccti\  c  uf  die  (ia;e  10  which  il  may 
correspond  in  die  new  calendar ;  but  this  ciitaila  a  fresh  caltulalion 
every  year,  the  old  calendar  liaiing  been  lunar  and  irregular  in 
scvcMi  respects,  not  simply  a  fixcil  number  of  days  behind  dub. 
lis,  for  instance,  die  Russian  irnlenddc  is.  A  ihird  plan  lias  liccn 
to  strike  an  aver.ife.  mnkiny  the  date  of  eat!  1  festival  exactly  one 
month  later  iban  fr)nncrIy,-lliough  ihe  actual  day  t)ccutiies  alxml 
a  fortniglit  earlier.  Tims  the  festival  of  the  7th  day  of  iht  7th 
moon,  Old  Style,  is  iti  some  plsices  celebrated  nn  the  ])rcsetit  7th 
AiigtiM.  lltougli  really  fidlinj,'  SLimcwIiere  almui  the  aolh  Au}»usl, 
if  the  calculation  be  pru)K;dy  worked  out.  Kncrg:clic  boliday- 
makers  will  even  celebrate  the  s;iine  festival  twite.—  first  acoirding 
to  the  new  calendar  nml  dieii  according;  lo  the  uld,  so  fts  to  be 
sure  of  keeping  on  good  tcnns  wi±  the  invisible  powers  that  bo. 
Altogether,  there  is  jreal  confusion  ;ind  iliscrepaiicv  of  ii&n^, 
each  locality  Iwing  a  law  unto  itself. 

The  li.'it  ^i\'en  above  docs  not  of  course  prctentl  lo  Ix-  cxhaus- 
livc.  There  :ire  local  a-s  well  as  general  fcsiivaUf,  ,tntl  diose  local 
festiv;\ls  have  great  imp^iirKince  in  their  special  localities,  .'^uch  are 
the  Gion  festival  at  Kyuto,  and  the  Sannii  and  Kamtn  festivals  at 
Tokyo.  Giurt  and  Si'tiiH  tike  place  in  the  middle  of  July, 
Kitniiii  in  niid-.Seplcnil«-'r.  All  three  arc  distinguishetl  Uv 
proccssioiis,  of  which  ihe  chief  feature  ia  a  train  of  triumphal  or 
rattier  mydiolo^'ical  cadi's,  cillcd  ifn'ihi  liy  die  Tokyo  people,  yiima 
or  fioh?  by  die  pi^i'iplc  y>(  Kyoto.  These  care  have  recently 
Ijeen  reduced  in  height,  because  they  were  tiiund  to  interfere 
Willi  tlic  telegraph,  lelephonc,  and  electric  light  wires  thut  now 
-ijircad  their  web  over  ihc  great  cities. 

Book rvaommtndcd..    Aifr^^ei't  CJa^fMutm.  \-y  Anteliua  Sdvi-rini.  eivfi  i<i;Ullt 
dial  ni;iy  intojru&l  l\\B   <(ljiJci)I  .jf  Toiji-lctf.?  and  «.  ipertlEli^^ni.  rf  he  art   ri^d  Tf^ll^-'i'     ^'fl  . 
%now  of  offlhlns  on  ihe  wjhjoct  in  Cr.i-llth. 
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Filial  Piety.*  Filial  pjt;t.v  is  llic  vinue  par  fAcrllcHce  nf 
llic  l''.ir-l'lasle]-n  world.  From  jl  s[jrm^  Iijyalt)^"  which  is  bill  the 
cliildlike  iilieiiicnci;  of  a  subject  t<i  \\ic  EmpcRir.  wliu  is  regnrdcd, 
in  Chint^so  phrase,  as  "the  fallier  and  mollier  of  bis  people." 
On  these  iwi  fundaTOcnlal  virtues  ilic  wliole  fabric  of  society  is 
rearu^l.  AcLiirJiiijrly.  <.>n(;  i.ir  the  gravest  dangers  lo  Japan  at  the 
pieseni  tiin«  arises  from  the  sudden  importation  of  our  less 
j^triarclial  Wtsteni  idcis  im  ihcw  [>»inLs.  The  imiHlinnii!  lasts 
of  niiirality  is  s^ipjieii. 

There  are  no  greater  fa.\'ijiiriies  wilh  the  people  of  Japan  thnii 
the  "  Fnur-and-Twenty  I'aragons  uf  Filial  Piely  "  ( Ni-jh-sbi  KCi ). 
whose  qwainl  acts  of  ^iitin:  Chinese  legend  records.  For  in^lancc, 
one  of  the  Paragons  hail  a  cruel  sleiJinulher  who  was  very  fond  of 
fish.  Never  repininp:  .11  her  h-.irsh  trt-.tlmfiilof  hini,  he  by  tlowii 
naked  on  llie  frcweii  ^urniLc  nf  a  lake,  'i'lic  ivamilh  (jfhiblitKly 
melted  a  hole  in  die  ice,  al  which  two  caqs  cainc  np  to  breathe, 
Tliose  he  caiighi  and  sei  (wfure  his  stepinothcr.  Aii.-.ther  PAragon, 
ihuugh  "if  tender  years  .nid  having  i.  delicate  skin,  insisted  on 
sleeping  wncovered  at  night,  in  order  ihai  llie  mosquitoes  should 
fasten  •m  him  alone,  and  alkrtv  hi^  jiarenls  lo  sluni!>cr  tindislurltcd. 
A  third,  who  was  very  [dmr.  delcrmined  lo  hury  his  own  child 
alive,  in  order  to  ha^e  more  food  wherewith  to  support  his  aged 
nuillier,  hul  was  rewarded  liv  Heaven  with  die  discovery-  ofa  vessel 
filled  with  gold,  on  which  the  whide  family  lived  happilj'  o\er 
after.  A  fourth,  who  was  of  the  female  sex,  enabled  her  father  lii 
esca[)e,  while  she  i.-liing  to  the  jaws  of  die  tiger  which  was  about  lo 
devour  him.  But  the  drollest  of  all  is  the  siory  of  Udiaishi.  This 
Paiagnn.  though  seventy  years  oki,  used  to  dress  in  baby's  clotfces 
and  sprawl  aboul  upton  the  flijor,  His  object  ivas  pitaisly  to 
delude  his  parents,  who  were  reidly  over  ninety  years  of  age,  into 
the  idea  thai  ihcy  could  not  he  so  \'ery  old  after  all.  seeing  that 
iliey  hail  such  a  puerile  son. 

Those  readers  who  wish  lo  learn  all  about  tin;  remaining  nineteen 
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Paragons,  should  consult  Anderson  a  CaJuIague  ojf  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese Painlifigs.  page  171,  where  alsiian  illustration  of  each  is  given. 
The  Japanese  have  established  a  set  of  "Four-and-Twenty  Native 
Paragons"  (Ifnncho  Ni-jCi-sfii Ko)  of  their  own  ;  but  iheae  are  less 
popular. 

The  firet  question  a  Etinjjiean  will  probably  ask  on  being  told 
of  the  lengths  lowhich  filial  piety  is  carried  in  the  Far-East,  is: 
how  can  the  parents  be  so  stony-hearted  as  to  think  of  allowing 
their  cliitdren  thus  in  sacrifice  themselves?  But  such  a  considera- 
tion never  occurs  to  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  mind.  That  children 
should  sacrifice  themselves  to  their  parents  is,  in  the  l-'ar-Eastcrn 
view  of  things,  a  principle  as  indisputable  as  the  duly  of  mcai  to 
cede  the  best  of  evcrylhinj;  to  women  is  with  us,  Far-Easiem 
parents  a<;cept  their  children's  sacrifices  much  tis  our  women  accept 
llie  front  seat, — with  thanks  perhaps,  but  as  a  matter  of  course.  No 
text  in  the  Bible  nises  so  mtich  prejudice  here  ai,'aimt  Chrislianity 
as  that  which  bids  a  man  lea\c  his  iiilher  and  molhcr,  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife.  "There  !  you  sec  it,"  exclaims  the  anti- 
Christian  Japanese,  pointing  to  the  i>asi!age.  "  I  always  said  it  was 
an  immoral  religion." 


Fires  Mere  formcriy  so  commrm  in  Japan's  wood  and  paper 
cities  that  the  nickname  of  "  Vedo  Blossoms"  was  ap]jiic(i  to 
the  flames  which  in  winter  almost  nightly  lit  up  the  metrojiolis 
with  lurid  lustre.  So  completely  did  this  destniclive  agency 
establish  itself  as  a  national  iiistiluiion  that  a  whole  vocahulaty 
grew  up  JO  express  c\ery  shade  of  meaning  in  matters  fiety.  The 
J^nese  language  has  sy>ccial  terms  for  an  incendiary  fire,  an 
accidental  lire,  fue  starting  from  one's  own  house,  a  tire  caught 
from  next  door,  a  fire  which  one  shares  with  others,  a  fire  which  is 
burning  to  an  end,  the  flame  of  a  fire,  anytliinij — for  iiisLancc,  a 
brazier — fi-oni  which  a  lire  may  arise,  the  side  from  which  to  attark 
a  fire  in  order  to  extinguish  it,  a  visit  of  condolence  after  a  fire,  and 
so  on.     We  have  not  given  half.*     Were  all  records  except  the 

'  Flurc  Arc  Ihe  /ipanLtc  utfifnal*  of  (hi:  iibove  ttttmi.  for  The  bcnolii  ni  Ihv  cuthMii  : 
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linguistic  record  dcsiroyeii,  one  woiiid  still  be  able  lo  divine  how 
letrible  an  eneniv  (ire  had  been  to  Japanese  antiquities.  Fire 
insurance,  lie  it  olscrved,  w^  not  among  Lhe  words  connected 
niih  fire  in  OM  Japan,  It  dales  only  from  ihc  new  regime,  being 
Eurtipe's  coiitribLiLion  ti»  the  vocabulaiy.  At  first  the  practice  of 
insurance  gained  ground  but  slowly,  U  may  be  matter  for 
wonder  that  capiialisLji  should  have  found  it  wonh  their  while  10 
assume  lisks  so  hca\'y.  Under  llie  cirqu instances,  very  high  pre- 
miums are  slill  charjied  ;  but  despite  lliis  drawiack,  the  people 
seem  now  ihorijughly  to  appreciate  the  adranlage  of  pnrcliasing 
peace  of  mind  even  at  a  heavy  price,  and  (or  several  years  past 
tompanies  liave  been  in  ofieration  all  over  the  country  to  insure 
a^inst  firt'  and  other  calamities. 

Tu  Ouka.  tiic  Japanese  Solomon,  who  was  mayor  and  jndgc  of 
Vcdo  early  ill  llic  cighteenlli  century,  belongs  the  credil  of  having 
organised  the  fire-hrij^des  which  formed  so  usefijl  and  picturesque  a 
feature  of  Ycdo  life.  Since  his  day,  fire  engines  of  European  make 
have  been  brought  into  use.  Moreover,  the  number  of  conllaijni- 
tioiK  has  been  much  diminished  of  late  years  by  the  gradual 
inlroduclion  of  stone  and  brick  buitdinjfi  and  of  wider  streets,  and 
by  stricter  ikpHcc  cunlrol.  Even,  ihcrcfurc.  granting  ihc  passible 
Inith  of  the  popular  assertion  that  in  some  parts  of  Tokyo  houses 
*erc  Only  expected  to  Survive  three  yeais,  ihat  stale  of  things 
happily  lielnngs  to  tlie  past  Still,  fire  is  an  ever-dreaded  fee.  It 
19  a  foe  at  whose  entry  into  the  city  the  carpenters,  unless  ihcy  are 
greatly  maligned,  have  frefjuenlly  connived,  because  it  brings  ihem 
work  ;  uiid  tlie  peculiar  dresy  and  antics  of  the  firemen  are  ihinga 
which  no  visitor  to  Japan  should  miss  a  chance  of  seeing.  YAvry 
year,  on  the  4lh  January,  the  firemen  parade  the  streets  wiih  their 
tall,  light  ladders,  and  give  a  gymnastic  pcrfonnance  gratia. 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  many  great  Y«do  fires  was  that  of 
1657,  when  nearly  half  lhe  city  was  destroyed  and  over  107,000 
persons  are  said  to  ha\e  perished  in  the  flames.     Tlic  goveniraent 

JMf^W^'i  Ma-a,  jtlBii/*Ji  Hiffrai-tf,  rn'ihit  jAifa-6t\  Aiaatd,  Adnrmotflt  kuM-kitt^it  ^hv^fi- 
mrmat-    Fire  intimfic'i  iiir-irllond  jiiti  liejaw„  i<  itmA-iaJ~^/*k*n^ 
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undcriook  ihc  necessary  giganlit  iiiienncni,  for  which  the  grounds 
of  what  is  now  known  as  llie  temple  of  Kko-in  were  selecled,  and 
priests  from  all  the  Buddhist  socts  were  called  tiigethcf  to  hold  a 
seven  days'  service  for  the  benefil  of  llie  souls  of  the  departed. 
Wresiiing-iiialclio  are  now  held  in  the  same  place, — a  survival 
apparently  iif  festivals  formerly  rdigioiis,  which  consisted  in  lirinj;- 
ing  lioiy  images  from  thi;  [irovinces  to  be  worsliifiped  awhile  by  the 
Ycdo  folk  and  thus  cullcct  muncy  for  the  lempk,  which  could  not 
rely  on  dic  usual  means  of  support,  niimely.  gifts  from  the  relations 
of  the  dead,  the  fire  nf  1657  liaviiig  been  no  destructive  as  lo  sweep 
away  whole  families.  The  occurrence  of  every  great  lire  in  T5ky6 
is  now  wisely  availed  of  in  connection  with  a  fixed  plan  tifcitv 
improvement,  involvihg  new  dniri.itghfiires  iitid  thu  widening  of^ 
old  ones. 


Fire-walking.  Besides  die  suiieistiiiouH  notiuns  already 
mentioned  in  the  Articles  on  Druomacai.  Pcissicssiok  a,nd  Divika- 
■riov,  diere  arc  yet  oilicrs  wliich  lead  to  acts  of  a  most  surprising 
thamcler, — to  nothing  lesa  indeed  than  trctding  barefoot  over 
live  coals,  ilashing  boiling  w&ler  alxml  the  person,  and  climbing 
ladders  of  naked  swords  set  edge  upwards.  All  tlicsv  ancient 
rites  (for  they  dcsccaid  from  ti  remote  antiquilyji  may  still  be 
witnessed  in  the  heart  of  mudeni  Tokyo,  at  Irast  twice  every  year. 
The  RrL'-walking  u,sually  takes  place  in  the  courtyard  of  ihe  little 
temple  of  Ontalie  at  the  foot  uf  the  Kudan  liill  in  A)iril  and_ 
Septcifiber,  and  Uie  manner  of  its  iierfotmance  is  as  foliotts.* 

.Straw  mats  arc  placed  u|>jn  die  ground,  and  nn  them  a  layer  of' 
sand.  On  the  top  of  this  the  fuel  is  laid,  originally  ]rine-w'Of«d,  btit 
now  charcoal.  The  bed  is  about  i  foot  deep,  froni  13  lo  18 
fl.  long,  and  from  3,  to  6  fl.  wide.  It  should  Iw  scpiare  to 
the  pt.fints  of  the  conipa&i.  £ight  batiibuos,  with  die  fronds  still  on 
them,  are  stuck  into  the  ground  on  the  tour  sides  of  Ihc  charcoal 
bed,  connected  by  a  hempen  rope,  which  is  hung  from  frond  lo 
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rronil,  aboiii  5  ft.  Troin  liic  Kf^-'^i'iJ'  i'V<'iii  this  li.ing  (i.>n) -fiiur 
(iTllic  sacfcil  enililums  called  goftv,- — ^strips  of  white  paper  cul  inUi 
little  angular  Imnches,  Some  of  the  atlciidanU  liusily  flin  the 
ftnnna  with  open  fans  stripped  lu  the  ends  or  long  [xjIcs.  while 
■oliiere  [Kjunii  the  coals  flat  wiih  staves.  Then  ircaiitatit>n>i  are 
made, ^incantations  to  the  God  of  Water,  who  dwells  in  the  mtx  m. 
ii>  descend  and  tlti\  e  out  ilie  God  of  Fire.  Pnyers  iire  offered  up. 
and  first  one  priesi,  Ohti  another  begins  slowlv  and  soleranly  lo 
march  round  ihc  charcoal  Iwd,  cabalistically  hvisiing  and  flinginp 
oul  his  fingers  the  while.  .Soon  all  arc  engaged  in  this  aci 
of  exorcism .  On  and  on,  round  and  round,  dn  ihey  inarch, 
eaiuh  seemingly  oblivious  of  the  others,  each  gr.idually  working 
JlitDSclf  up  into  a  state  akin  to  ecstasy.  When  lids  apparentlj- 
inlcnniiiable  ceremony  comes  tu  an  cm],  eai.li  prical  takes  <i 
Jiandful  of  iijlt  from  a  large  U>w!,  and  strews  it  upon  ihc  livirj; 
ciial.  Furtiiermore.  a  mat  at  either  end  of  the  bed  f»f  foals  is 
spre.ul  wilb  sail  for  those  M'ho  are  alwut  to  criK^H  the  fire  tn 
nib  llicir  feet  on.  The  high  priest  .'sail*  his  feet  first,  then  steps 
txsklly  on  to  the  surface  of  the  bumini;;  floor,  over  which  he-  strides 
vilh  diffnified  Rail.  The  atlcndanl  priesls  clail  in  white  follow  bis 
esaiTipie.  and  when  all  have  gone  uvcr,  all  go  o\'cr  again. 

The  second  part  of  the  function,  tJioiigl]  less  impressive,  is  more 
amusing ;  C>r  now  from  ainong  the  crowd  of  bystanders  all  .such  as. 
K>  quote  Mr.  Ijiwdl's  phrase,  have  a  mind  to  try  their  foot  at  it, 
imitate  the  priests  and  cross  the  hot  crust.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, old  and  young,  a  whole  family  |>erhap.s  in  due  ■order  cif  prc- 
tedence.  venture  successfully  along  the  line,  thoiiji;h  not  a  few  sSiow 
by  tlitir  rapid  skifs  towards  the  end  llml  the  trial  is  nt)  mockery. 

It  shciuld  !«  added,  (i)r  the  sake  (if  complete  irullifulness,  that 
the  urdeal.  when  seen,  .is  wjmeliow  less  impresojive  than  would 
prol)ably  he  imaKined  from  a  written  description.  The  space  lii 
narrow,  the  cruwd  motley  atid  irreverent,  and  mostly  of  the  lower 
class, — loungers,  dirty  children  with  others  on  their  back^.  The 
preliminary  healing  and  pounding  of  the  fire-bed  seem.*  endless; 
tbc    fanning   of  it    drives   smoke    into  one's   cye.-i   and    flakes 
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on  lij  one's  clollics.  The  heal,  loo,  is  of  course  iinpk-aiiaiil. 
and  xhc  acltia!  fire-VF-alkiny,  when  at  length  it  Joes  begin, 
occupies  but  a  few  brief  moments.  Be  it  un-derstood  llmt  our 
ubjtcl  U  nowise  lo  tleter  an)'  une  from  witnessing  wliat,  after 
all.  K  a.  curious  Rpecuiclc,  but  simply  to  warn  hiin  that,  like 
oilier  g-cnuine  tnirus,  it  inuat  !«  [wid  for.  vV  similar  remark 
apjilies  even  more  strfragly  Ui  the  "Ordeal  by  liiiiling  Wfltcr." 
Far  belter  read  Mr,  Lowell's  account,  which  is  very  graphic  and 
enterlaininf^,  ihaw  devoie  hours  lo  seeing  the  rilo  ilsclf,  which  is 
deadly  dull,  coasislinp,  as  it  docs,  in  {he  dijiping  of  bamboo  fronds 
into  l)oiIing  water,  br3.ndishing  them  in  the  .iJr,  and  letting  tlw 
spray  fall  in  a  shower  over  the  |Jcrfornier's  body,  while  prayen, 
incantations,  and  jtyralinns  art  kept  ii^  ail injhiiJutii. 


The  jireceding  article  had  Jiul  lieen  wrlllen  wlicn,  iti  Scjjtoiubcr, 
iiftxj,  it  beituj  reported  ihat  no  Icsa  than  seven  foreigners  had  taken 
part  in  tlic  "mirai-lc,"  we  wmle  lo  one  orclicin,  Prof  Perty  llill- 
house.  of  ihe  Imperial  Univewity.  TOky  ">,  lo  request  wi  account  of 
Ihe  procecdinfjs.     Thai  gentleman's  reply  was  as  follows  : — 

"I  ttent  lo  the  Ima.gawa  Koji  Icmple  on  the  tyth  September, 
witli  n  secret  desire  to  cross  the  ^lowini;  coaLs  myiseir,'  but  though 
I  saw  all  sons  and  conditions  of  Japanese  crossing,  I  was  unable 
lo  screw  up  my  courage  quite  to  the  sticking  point  until  a  uumlwr 
of  Harvard  ;;ra<!iiatcrj,  who  liad  carefully  examined  the  sole?  of 
those  wlio  had  crossed,  themselves  walked  ov'er.  1  at  once  took 
Olf  my  sock^,  and  pushed  my  way  throup^li  the  crowd  lo  the 
end  of  the  bed  of  charcoal.  There  was  a  flaiicned  heap  of  salt  at 
the  heginnin:;  of  the  [Ktlti ;  and  after  rubbing  both  feet  well  into 
this,  I  stcpt«d  across  al  a  shari>  walking  [>ace  and  got  to  the  other 
end  safely,  Beliire  I  started,  a  priest  dusted  me  all  over  willi  a 
large  mop  t<i  golivr,  and  after  I  had  cn»,seilv  tlie  pricsl  at  dip 
other  cnA  made  me  .slop  and  rub  my  lecl  in  the  pad  of  salt  at  the 
end  of  tlie  fiery  path.  No  sooner  was  1  s-T-fely  over  than  I  crossed 
Again  ^^■lh  no  e^il  re^iult.     Ss  each  foot  tuuched  die  charcoal,  it 
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CM1I7  fcll  3  comfortable  waraiili : — there  was  no  liol  sensalion  at  all. 
I  am  certain  liial  anvlxxJy  could  go  over  without  any  unjileasant 
cfiecls,  iflie  stepfiecl  quickly  enough  and  did  not  scrape  his  feel 
til  any  way.     One  must  slep  cleanly,  so  to  speak. 

"  H ,  <>r  the  British  Consulate  in  Yokohama,  followed  mc 

the  first  time,  and  later  on  a  young  ktly  froin  Yokoh.iuia  picked 
up  her  skirts  and   skipped   over   amid   cheers   from  the  crowd. 

H said  that  he   felt  his  feet  a  lillle  sore  after  he  had  come 

off".  Tlie  first  lime  I  went,  I  did  not  feel  the  least  liad  effecL 
The  sectmd  lime,  some  one  in  front  having  delayed  me  a  moment 
by  stopping  on  the  salt  patch  at  the  end,  I  fell  one  foot  slightly 
hot,  and  for  aboul  an  liour  afterwards  a  small  patch  of  skin  at 
one  side  felt  very  sliglitly  sore ;  but  when  I  examined  my  feet 
at  niRht,  I  could  see  nothing,  and  the  feeling  of  soreness  was 
Kone. 

■■  I  am  not  physiologist  enough  to  give  any  explanation  as  to 
why  we  were  not  hunil.  When  a  boy,  I  placed  an  iron  kettle 
of  toiling  water,  just  off  llie  fire,  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and 
held  it  there  fijr  fifteen  seconds  or  so,  an<l  it  only  felt  slightly 
w^nn.  I  think  the  explanation  of  that  wna  tliat  the  soot  on  llie 
bottom  was  a  good  non-conduclor,  and  thai  llie  moisture  of  the 
Iiand,  quickly  evaporating,  formed  a  layer  of  steam  which  prevent- 
ed actual  contact  of  the  metal  and  skin.  The  Kudaji  'niirac[e  '  may 
have  a  similar  explaintian.  The  surface  of  the  charcoal-bed  was  at 
least  haJf-black,  not  rcd-hot,  and  the  damp  salt  may  have  provided 
the  necessary  moisture," 

Fishing.  Various  (jueer  methods  of  fishing  are  still  employed 
in  the  mwl  disiricLi  uf  Japan.  In  som-i;  of  the  central  provinces, 
baskets  may  be  seen  hung:  owr  a  waterfall  to  catch  such  fish  as 
attempt  lo  leap  it  In  ceruin  other  places — for  instance,  at 
Numata  on  the  Tijiicgawa — this  arrangement  is  modified  by  the 
construction  of  an  inclined  bamboo  platform,  wliicli  produces  an 
upward  flow  towards  the  centre  of  the  stream.  Thithcr  the  fish 
are  carried  by  the  force  of  tlic  artificial  current,  as   described   in 
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Murray's  liandl'ook.  'Iht-ii  tlicrv  i.s  llii.-  wdl-ktiowii  L-ormtwaiit- 
fishing-,  of  w'liich  details  arc  given  on  pp.  105-8  of  the  present  wtMk. 
The  arrow--shai>L'i!  foli-ini[is  lining  llic  ^iiorL»  '>f  I^ke  Biwa  arc  a 
curiosity  calciilaleJ  to  strike  iiny  olffitrvanl  eye.  So  arc  the  "  fish 
ouUoiiks"  that  dot  the  coast  of  Ixu.  Each  of  ihese  stanils  on 
some  lofiy  cliff  overlixtkinj;  i!ic  sea,  ivhcre  iin  csitcriencod  man 
kee[)«  watch,  and  blows  a  htmi  in  ihe  lishermeii  htlow  tu 
draw  in  the  lifge  vitlagc  net,  w-lienevcr  a  school  of  albacore 
has  entered  it.  A  sight  fascinating  on  actcimil  of  the  great 
dexterity  ini-oh^cd,  is  that  of  the  irout-tishen*  in  xmic  clear, 
placid  streams,  who  simply  land  their  prey  wiih  hand-nets. 
This  itiay  Iw  ^^■i^llcsse(l  on  llii;  wniors  iif  the  Kilayatna-yawa,  just 
IkIow  thai  loveliest  uf  spots,  Duro-lMtthO.  Tu  .siich  methods 
must  lie  added  the  (ish -spearing  practisei!  lhi  majiy  points  of  the 
coast,  and  the  whaling  off  Kisliii  ,ind  Shiknku,  the  whales  being 
sometimes  actually  caught  in  hcIs.  The  Hies  used  by  Japanese 
anglers  should  also  interest  the  s]X)r[sman,  being  quiit  differcnl 
from  those  employed  by  Eurofiean  fishermen.  To  an  Engbsh 
eye  the  native  melhixl  uf  fly-fishinji;  will  seem  rude;  but  it  is 
juirlirLed  by  its  results. 

BofikB  TttCo nun  ended-    y-tfitnru  Fhhn-int  tty  G.  ^,  Oroi^ry,  In  Vol.  V,  Purt  1.  of 
reiilen  are  EGromJ  u  the  Introdncifun  id  Miirny't  yafiut  tiandhoak. 


!Flag.  The  Ja[iantse  national  llagp  {Hi-no-Maru)  is  a  gixxl 
iiKtain.e  uf  Ainitl's  axiom  tliai  ■*■  nothing  red  is  s'impic."  The 
sun  upon  a  background,— why  should  not  the  idea  hare  I)cen 
hit  upon  ai  -ince  by  ihe  inhabilants  of  this  "  l^nd  of  ihe  Rising 
Stiiii"  And  yc(.  when  we  come  to  k-ik  into  ihc  matier,  we 
find  this  apparently  obvious  result  tu  have  fxwn  evtilved  from 
a  strangely  coraplicaled  set  of  ideas,  .slowly  changing  through 
Llie  centuries. 

It  seems  llwi,  from  time  immemoriiil,  the  Cbinese  Court  iind 
army  had  made  use  of  Ixitincrs  adome'd  with  figures  founded  on 
SiBlrologic.il  fanties.^the    Sun    with    the   Three-legged  (.'row  thai 
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inh&biu  il.  ilie  ISlotm  rtjtii  its  Hare  and  Cnssia-trec,  [lie  Red  Bird 
rei>resciHing  ih?  seven  constellations  of  the  sijuihcm  (juarter  of 
the  zoribc,  [he  Dark  Warrior  (a  Tortoise)  cmliracinj,'  the  seven 
northern  toiVilcllaiiun*.  the  Azure  Dragon  cmt.irar.ing  Ihc  ^eveii 
eastern,  the  White  i'lj^er  cinbracin),'  tlic  se^cii  ncstcrn,  »nd  a 
seventh  l>.»nner  rc[>rcseniiiig  ihc  Nnrthcni  liiishel  (flreal  Bear). 
'Hie  banners  of  ihe  Sun  and  Mean  assumed  M]»eci;i!  importance. 
iKcausc  the  Sun  ft-as  ilie  Kmperur's  cider  hroiher  and  the  Mixin 
his  sister,  for  wliii;h  rca.wn  he  himself  wa^.  aii<I  still  is,  styled  the 
Sim  of  He.i\x'n, — no  mere  metaphors  these  lo  tiie  early  Oiiiiese 
mind,  which  impHcidy  believed  that  iha  Emperor's  conduct  Lould 
induence  the  course  f^fthe  sea^ms. 

The  Japanese  look  oA-er  these  things  wliolesale,— lm[)crial  title, 
Innners.  mythological  ideas,  and  all,— probably  in  iliQ  seventh 
cemurj-,  for  llie  nflicial  annals  intidcnLilIy  record  their  use  in 
A.T).  700.  In  [iriicess  of  dtne  mast  of  die  elenicnls  of  this  system 
w«re  dropped.  i>nly  the  Sun  and  Moon  Banners  luing  retained 
ftx  Imperial  in5i;^nia.  but  wiihoiil  ihctr  fabuioas  initiates,  iliough 
the  yun  Crww  and  the  Mo<in  liare  siitl  linger  yii  in  art.  l-'or 
such  })KiUicn  fancies  medieval  piety  sul»litutcil  cQigies  of  the 
gods  or  an  invocation  10  Buddha ;  but  these,  loo,  were  dropped 
when  Buddhist  influence  declined.  Thus  the  sun  (cot  originally 
a  rising  sun)  alone  remained  ;  and  when,  in  1S59,  a  national 
Hag  (Nirresfwnding  !■•  those  of  Europe  became  necessary-,  the 
Sun  Banner  imurally  stepiied  into  the  vacant  place,  A  more 
elaborslc  dcsij^  — the  sixtecn-peuiled  chrysaniheTnutn,  wliidi 
is  apparently  only  in  another  shape  the  sun  with  its  rays — 
liecuno  fixed  as  the  Imperial  standard :  for  conformity  to 
European  usng'c  prescribed  such  a  distinction,  The  military  Hag 
with  its  sixteen  rays  is  a  modification  of  the  same  idea,  the  number 
sixteen  itself  lK."fntj  traceable  to  Chinese  geomaiitic  notions. 

Book  TSOOHUnnided-     The  ^klio^D  ar(i.^le  U  canJtintcd  fram  A  l^^iutifull^  ItlstJrnla'r 
(apcr  by  ^Ir-  W.  1j.  A^ioti.  in  ViiJ.  XXII.  »jf  ibc  ArluC/'c  VrLHtineCijnt, 

Flowers.  An  enemy  has  said  that  Japanese  flowers  have 
uo  scent.     The  assertion  is  incorrect;  witness  the  plum-hbjssom, 
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llic  wild  rose,  and  ihc  many  sAvcet-smclling  lilies  and  orcliids. 
Uiil  granting  even— for  the  sake  uf  .irgumcnt,  if  for  nolhing  more 
— thai  the  fragrance  of  flowers  greets  one  less  often  in  Japan 
than  at  home,  it  must  be  allowL'ii  on  I  he  oilier  side  that  the 
Japanese  show  a  more  genuine  Ltjijirecialioii  of  (loners  than  we 
do.  The  whole  population  turns  out  several  limes  in  the  year 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  visil  places  which  are  noted  for 
certain  kinds  of  blossom.  It  1^  rouml  tJietie  that  ihe  nati-onai 
holiday 'makings  of  the  most  hoi  iday'loviiig  of  nations  revolve, 
and  no  \-isitor  to  japan  Khonlil  fail  to  see  one  nr  other— all,  if 
possible^of  these  charming  flower  festivals.  The  principal  (lowers 
cultivated  in  Tokyo  are  : — the  plum-blossom,  which  comes  intol 
flower  about  the  end  of  January,  and  lasts  on  into  March ; 
the  cherry-blossom,  first  half  of  April;  the  tree-peony,  end 
of  April  or  heginning  of  May ;  liic  azalea,  early  in  May ;  the 
wistaria,  ditto:  the  iris,  early  in  June;  the  convolvulu.s,  end  of 
July  and  beginning  orAiiffust;  the  lotus,  early  in  August;  the 
chrysantlicmum,  first  three  weeks  of  November;  the  maple  (for] 
such  I'right  leaves  art"  inchided  under  the  general  designation 
flowers),  all  November. 

'I'he  Japaticsc  care  but  little  for  some  flowere  which  to  Europeans  1 
Ct-iiiinientl  tiicrosch'<.'s  as  the  direst,  and  they  make  much  of  others 
which  we    should    scarcclj'    iiolice.      All    sorts    of  considerations 
come  into  play   besides  mere  "  look-see "  (if  wc  may  for  once 
\k  allowed  the  use  of  a  eonvcnient    Pidjin-English    lerm).     The] 
insignificant    blossom    of    the    straggling    Icapedeza    shrub    is  a ' 
favourite,  on  account  of  ancient  poetic  faljles  touching  the  amours 
of  the   Icspcdeza,   as   a   fair   maiden,  and  of  the  stag  her  lover.J 
The  camellia  is  neglected,  because  it  is  considered  unlucky-     Itj 
Is  considered   unlucky,  because  its  red  blossoms  fall  off  whole  inl 
a  way  which  reminds  fjeoplc — at  least  il  reminds  Japanese  people 
— of  decapitated    heads.     And    so    on    in  Other  cases.     Of  wild-  i 
flowers    generally     the    Japanese     take    little    account,    which    Ls] 
Strange;  for  ih?  hills  and  valleys  of  their  beautiful  country 
them  in  profusion. 
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A   very   curious   sight  is  to  be  seen  ai  Dangozaka  in  Tokyij 

at    the    proper     season.       It    consists  of  chrysanlherauros  worked 

into  all  sorts  of  shapes, — men  and  gCKis,  boaU;,  hridg^s,  castles. 

etc.,   clc.       Generally  some  hisloricai   or  mythological   scene   Ls 

pourirayed,  or  else  some  tableau  from  a  popular  drama.     There, 

loo,  may  be  seen  very  line  natur.d  chrysanthemums,  though  not 

quite  so  lire  as  the  title  of  Tokyu  society  is  admitted  to  gaze  on 

once  a  year  in  the  beautiful  groimds  of  the  old  palace  at  Akasaka. 

The  mere  variety   is  amazing.     There  is   not  only  every  colour. 

but  every   shape.      S«nie    of  the  blossoms  are  immense, — larger 

across  than  a  man's  hand  can  stretch.     Some  are  like  large  snow^ 

balls, — the  peialii    all  smooth,  and    curved  in  one  on  the  top    of 

the  other.     Olficrs  resemble  the  tousled  head  of  a  Scotch  lerfier. 

Some  have  long  filaments  stretched  out  like  star-fish,  and  some. 

as  if  to  counterbalance  the  giants,  have  their  petals  atrophied  into 

mere   drooping  hairs.      Ikit  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  to  see  live 

or  six  kinds,  of  various  colours  and  sises,  growing  together  on  the 

same  pUmt^^a  nosegay  with  only  one  stem,— the  result  of  judicious 

gTafiing.     Of  the    s.imc    kind    of   blossoms,    as  many  as  thirteen 

hundred  and  twenty  have  been  know-n  to  be  produced  on  one  plant ! 

In.  other  ca.ses  the  triumph  is  just  the  opposite  way  ;— ihe  whole 

energies  of  a  pl^nt  ;irc  niade   to   qoncenirate   on  ihc  production 

of  a  single  blossom,  a  tawny,  dishevelled  monster,  perhaps,  called 

■'Sleepy   HcatI "    (fur  each    variety    has  some  quaint  nimel,  or 

«l5e  llic  "  Golden  Dew,"'  or  the  ■"  White  Dragon,"  or  the  "  Fisher's 

1-anieni " — a  dark  ntssel   this — or    the    ■'  Robe    of   Feathers,"    a 

Ticldy  clustering  pink  nnd  white,  or,  loveliest  of  all,  the  "St;trlil 

"Night."   a   dehcatcly  fretted  creature,  looking  like  Iceland  moss 

•covered  ^^ith  hoar-fn:wt-     These  results  arc  obiaiDcd  only  by  the 

accumulated  toil  of  years,  and  esjiecially  by  care,  repealed  raanj 

times  daily,  during  the  seven  months  that  precede  the  period  of 

blossoming.     ,Siich  care  is  umply  rewarded ;  for  the  chrysanthemum 

is  a  flower  which   will  last  sevcinl  weeks  if  duly    sheltered  frorei 

live  early  frosts. 

Much  of  ihe  ahove,  doiihilcss  will  Ik-  no  news  to  the  profes- 
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sional  Eunipcan  ciirv:ianihcmum-f,'n>«cr,  who  is  accttsionicd  in>w- 
adAVK  to  handle  numerous  splendid  varieties  "f  this  IxsiUliful 
llnwer.  Let  him  reraemlwr,  however,  that  the  impulse  louArdjt 
chrysaiithemiim-),'n"jwing,  and  even  most  nf  the  iiclual  varieties 
imw  slidvvn.  taiue  rnjiii  Japiin  scarcely  more  ihiiri  twenty  years  ago, 

Hiiuquei-rnaking  k  not  left  in  the  Far-Eaat,  as  il  is  in  Kurope, 
ttJ  individu:il  caiiricc.  Eiira|icans  are,  in  rhis  rcs!>eci,  wild  children 
iif  iiatuie.  'i'he  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  made  ;in  art  fil  it, 
not  ui  say  a  mystery  demanding  long  and  arduous  study,  Iiiik-ud, 
llm'  invoke  ihc  aid  of  Confucianism  itself,  and  arrange  flowers 
idiiiosophicilly,  \^itll  ilue  reg-ard  to  the  active  and  passive 
prineiples  of  nature,  and  in  obedience  lo  certain  traditional  mics 
whieli  have  heen  je-.iioiii.sly  handed  down  in  the  variovis  flower- 
Mcboola.  It  is  well-wnrth  l!ie  \vliile  of  any  iiitdliyent  enquirer  to 
fjcruse  Mr.  Cundcr's  l«autifiilly  illustrated  work  un  this  subject, 
though,  to  he  sure,  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  may  l)e  given 
in  half-a-doaen  words:-  a  "floral  composition, "  must  consist  of 
three  sprays,  the  lonjrest  in  the  middle  ^;eticrally  [x:nt  how-like, 
■a  second  half  its  length  branching  out  on  one  side,  and  a  third, 
a  ([uarter  nf  its  length,  on  the  oilier.  'I'o  obtain  proper  curvature, 
tlie  Stems  an;  licatod  over  a  hmzier,  ot  else  kept  in  position  hy 
means  of  vtires  and  other  artifices.  Wtiatcvcr  may  be  thou^dit 
of  the  so-called  ihiwcr  philosophy,  tlic  reader  will  at  least  have 
gained  acquaintance  Hiih  a  |rr.icefnl  and  intincaie  art,  and  with 
a  ctirious  chapter  in  the  hisiory  of  the  human  mind.  Linear 
effect,  and  a  certain  lialance  or  proportion  achieved  hy  means 
of  studied  irregularity,  are  the  key-nole  and  the  dominant  of 
Japanese  tloml  cmipi  wit  ions.  The  ,t,'uidins  principle  is  not 
harmony  of  colour, 

An  enthusiastic  [tx;a]  critic,  who  is  up  to  the  ears  in  love  with 
all  diingB  Japanese,  opines  that  liie  Japanese  linear  arrangement 
of  stems  and  leaves  stands  "al  an  immeasurable  height  above 
the  barbaric  massing  of  colours  that  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
corresponding  art  in  the  VVesL"  Such  a  verdict  will  scnreely 
find   attepiante   wiili   ihasf   w!)o   esteem   Colour   to   l>e    natnre's 
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mosi  glorious  gift  ic.  man,  and  the  g^rouping  of  colours  (unless 
we  set  above  it  the  grouping  of  sounds  in  music)  to  be  the  most 
divine  of  human  arts.  Neither  docs  sober  enquiry  into  iTOtanical 
fiicl  [Todute  any  wiurani  for  the  hard-and-rasl  set  of  linear  rules 
claboraled  by  a  colcrie  uf  dilettanti  in  the  fifteenth  CCntuTV,  who 
had  never  looked  nt  nature  but  when  '"to  advantage  dressed," 
Still,  Japanese  floral  design  offers  a  subject  as  attractive  as  it  is 
original.  If  not,  as  its  more  zealoii.'*  and  intoleraiit  sectaries 
claim,  Ikfi  way  of  treating  flowers,  al  least  it  k  a  way,  a  totally 
new  way  ;  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  it  and  Japanese  garden- 
ing do  not  soon  make  man)'  European  converts.  The  very 
flower-pots  are  delighlful.  with  dieir  velvety  blue  and  white 
designs. 

3ooks  reconuuendad.  l''ir  hhrrnS  Art  1^  ya/aa,  by  Jiviah  Cundtr.  Sev  sJto  b 
lirciiniinat J  aiiidi'  \iy  tl>u  lanis  «Hih«r  in  Vp],  XVIT.  T»x\  II.  oT  [ht  "Aiiaiic 
Tramociiona." — 77it  Gardta  if  Japan,  by  F,  T.  Piggotl. 

Food.  Like  tiUMt  other  nations,  the  Japanese  lake  three  meals 
.1  day,^ — line  on  rising  in  the  morning,  one  at  noon,  and  one  at 
.ibuul  sunset.  Muck  the  ^tne  sort  of  food  is  partaken  of  at  all 
these  meals,  but  breakfasts  is  lighter  than  the  other  two.  Tlie 
stajile  is  rice — which  is  replaced  by  Ijarley,  millet,  or  some  either 
cheap  grain  in  the  jKiorer  country  districts, — rice  widi  (ish  and 
^gs,  anil  minute  portions  of  vejgelables  either  fresh  or  pickled. 
Beans  arc  in  particular  requisition. 

Buddhism  \vis,  left  its  impress  here,  a.s  on  everything  in  Japan, 
To  Buddhism  was  due  the  abandonment  of  a  meat  diet,  now 
i>ver  a  ihouaind  yeai^  ago.  The  [xjnnission  to  eat  fish,  tlinugh 
that  too  entailed  the  taking  of  life,  which  is  contrary  Co  strict 
Buddhist  tenets,  seems  to  ha\'e  been  a  concession  to  human 
frailty.  I'ious  frauds,  moreover,  came  i«.i  the  rcscne.  One  may 
even  now  see  the  term  "mountain  whale"  {yama-kujua)  written 
up  over  certain  eating-houses,  which  means  that  venison  is  there 
for  Kile.  The  logical  process  is  this:— A  whale  i:^  a  fish.  Fish 
may  be  (.-aten.  Therefore,  if  you  call  venison  "mountain  whale," 
ytiu  may  car   venison,     Of  course  no  actual   prohibition  against 
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calini.;,'  flcsli,  such  as  esislei!  imiiti  ilic  tiki  regime,  nblaiiis  iiovi^ 
Hut  llic  tiisli">m  of  absiainitif'  frum  ll  rcmainsi  yrcUy  guncral  ;  and 
lliouffJi  beef  and  [JCifk  were  ihlroduced  al  ihe  time  of  Uie  laic 
revi'hilinn,  ihe  fonluess  liir  liicni  scxin  waned,  as  did  tliai  for 
bread  Mlikhwiis  the  rage  among  Uic  lowest  claas  in  iSyo.  The 
piks  of  loaves  then  displayed  at  every  liltlc  L:ix)k-stall  in  Tokyii. 
For  the  delectation  of  jinrikisim-inen  and  cilliei  cixjlies,  liavtr 
^'anishcd  and  been  replaced  I)}'  \itiiials  of  the  onhodos  Japanese 
type.  Probably  the  poor  quality  tif  l!ic  bread,  and  tlie  nasi)'  wai' 
in  whitb  the  meat  was  Cooked,  had  much  to  d>i  with  this  return 
tu  the  anccslral  diet. 

Of  beverages  the  chief  are  lea,  which  is  taken  wjiboui  sugar 
or  milk,  and  sake,  an  alcoholii;  ii(]iior  jirqiarcd  from  rite,  whose 
taste  has  been  not  inaptly  com|»areil  to  thai  of  «-eak  sherry  which 
has  \)Qen  kept  in  a  beer-bottle.  It  is  jjeneraliy  taken  hot,  and 
ill  the /"y/nw'wj- of  dinner.  (Inly  when  the  drinking-lnjui  is  over, 
is  the  rice  broufrht  in :— at  a  long  dinner,  une  is  apt  never  to 
reach  it.  When  dining  (juietly  in  the  lionie  circle,  the  Japanese 
habitually  drink  tea  only.  Besides  thai  drunk  oui  of  a  cup,  ii 
is  rather  usual  to  liaVC  a  Utile  poured  '.)vcr  the  List  bowlful  of 
one's  rice. 

The  foUowinp:  is  a  specimen  of  the  bill  sif  fare  al  a  Japanese 
b.ui'jiiet.  The  reader  miisL  understand  that  everyllmiK'  i.s  strveil 
in  small  [lortions,  as  each  gu&A  has  a  little  table  to  himself,  in 
fnmt  of  which  he  squats  on  (he  flof.>r : — 

I'KKi-ntiNAHv  Cqcrsk,  served  with  suit' : — sui'mnnn,  that  is,  a 
kind  of  bean-cnrd  soup  ;  kuchi-hri,  ti  relish,  such  as  an  oiiielette, 
or  cheslnuls  Ituileil  soft  and  sweet,  or  kamoMo,  which  is  fish 
pounded  and  then  r'>ileil  into  little  balls  and  baked;  sashmi. 
niincecl  rau-  fish  ;  htKhi-utkima,  a  fine  large  fish,  cither  liroiled 
with  sail  or  boiled  with  » ly  ;  xima-m,  bits  of  fish  or  sometimes 
fowl,  Imilai  with  loiiis-roota  or  poiatoea  in  stfj'  and  in  a  sort  of 
liqueur  calleil  mirin  ;  ^ii-iwinoim,  sea-c'ars  or  sea-slugs  ser\-ei1 
with  vinegar;  chait'an,  a  thin  fish  soup  with  miishKioms,  or  else 
rfiim\vi-wui;Ai,  a  thick  tuslardy  soup. 
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First  Coi'RSK  {Zfrntfu): — shiru,  soup,  which  may  b«  made  uf 
l)Can-eiird,  offish,  of  sea-weed,  or  nf  some  other  maleriai ;  n-fiiru, 
boiied  feh,  either  alone  or  lloaling  in  soup ;  Av/fe.  sai-weed  or 
snwe  oilier  Appetiser,  boiled  in  a  small  deep  Iww!  or  cup  :  iimmisu, 
PLW  fish  cin  in  slices,  and  served  with  linegar  and  cold  stewed 
vegetables;  aenionn.  a  sort  of  sakd  made  with  l>ean  sauce  or 
pounded  sesamum  Heeds ;  yakimoim,  raw  fish  (although  the  name 
means  "  broiled  ")  served  in  3  bamlxKi  Ijasket,  but  generally  only 
kiolieil  at  and  not  ealeii ;  ht-tirt-mnno,  pickled  ^cf5etables.  sucli  as 
egg-plant,  cabbage- leaves,  or  t!ie  strong-sineding  nuiisli  (./j/itin), 
which  is  as  great  a  terror  to  the  noses  of  most  forcijfneTs  as 
Enmjjean  cheese  is  to  the  noses  of  most  Japanese. 

Sel'ond  CoiRSE  [Ai fi'j  zf»)  : — soUp,  raw  fish  (hut  only  if  none 
has  lieen  seri'erl  in  the  first  course),  and  rice. 

Such  bantjuets  iis  the  abri\e  are  of  gmiree  n-ot  gben  e\ery  day. 
At  smaller  diiinfi^  not  more  than  half  such  a  nn-nii  would  he 
represented.  Quiet,  weli-to-do  people,  living  at  dome,  may  have 
a  C-vtiple  of  dishes  at  each  meal — a  broiled  fish  perlia|)s,  and 
some  soup,  or  else  an  omelette,  Liesides  pickles  to  help  the  rice 
do'^n  with.  The  Oriental  abstemiousness  which  figures  so  largely 
in  iraveheR'  tales,  is  no  pari  of  Japanese  manneis  at  all  events. 
To  make  up  for  ihc  comparative  lightness  and  monotony  of  their 
Ibod,  the  Japanese  take  plenty  of  it.  It  is  the  custom,  too,  to 
set  fLxnl  bell.ire  a  guest,  at  whaiei'er  time  of  day  he  calls.  On 
such  occasions  Siifni  is  in  request — a  sort  of  buckwheat  vermicelli, 
served  with  soy  and  the  sweet  liqueur  called  mr'ri'n  ;  or  else  sSimio, 
that  is,  rice-cakes  S^'ilh  a  sauce  liiade  of  red  Ijeans  and  sugar: 
or  siifAi.  rice-cakes  plastered  over  with  fish  or  with  seaweed  on 
which  vinegar  has  U-en  sprinkled.  Kien  when  thei-e  things  are 
not  given — and  among  the  Euro[>C3nised  upper  classes  they  are 
now  mostly  abandoned — lea  and  cakes  are  always  set  l)et;)rL' 
every  guKsi.  .Many  of  the  Japaneic  cakes  and  sugar-pkims  arc 
pleasant  eating.  Thei-  atone  to  some  extent  for  the  alisencc  of 
puddings  and  for  the  poorness  of  Japanese  fruit.* 

■ 'rlnoe  alxHii  iSjj  ^r  iB^<.  imall  quaniiliea  of  ejccelleiil  poclm  and  (mars— pmjii- 
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Jaikitiese  dishes  Tail  tti  aaiiaiy  liuropcau  cravings.  Imiiginc  a 
iSicl  wiiKottt  meat,  uilhool.  milk,  wilhoul  bread,  withotii  buitcr. 
withool  jam,  without  coffee,  without  sUad  or  any  sufficient  qiianiity 
of  nicely  cooked  vcyeiables,  willioiit  piiiUlings  of  any  sun.  wiilmul 
sWwed  fruit  and  with  toinfiaimtively  little-  frtsli  fruit,— llje  Kiiroiiean 
vegetarian  will  fuid  ilIhiosI  ns  miii:h  dilficulty  in  making  anything 
out  of  it  as  lite  ordinary  meil-cMtei.  If  Dr.  Julinsuii  had  ever 
partaken  of  such  a  dinner,  he  wuutd  surely  have  deHLhl^d  llic 
residt  as  a  feeling  of  satiety  without  salislaciion,  and  of  repletion 
witliout  sustenance.  The  food  is  clean,  admirably  free  fRim 
grease,  often  pretty  lo  look  at.  But  try  lo  live  on  it-  no  !  The 
Japa,nese,  doubtless,  being  to  tlic  manner  twm,  prefer  iheir  own  rice 
and  other  dishes  for  a  coniiniiaiKe.  At  the  same  lime,  (hey  by 
no  means  object  to  an  occasional  dinner  in  European  style,  and 
their  appetite  on  such  occasions  is  tutonishing.  l£.xpert:f  »a) 
that  Japanese  fi.>oil,  lhi>iigh  [>oi.ir  in  nitrogen  and  e.-iix^cially  in 
6t,  is  rich  in  carbon,  and  amply  sufficient  to  siipr>ort  life,  provided 
the  muscles  be  kept  in  action,  but  tliat  it  is  indigcstiiile  and  even 
dctcterious  to  those  who  spend  their  lime  squatting  on  ihc  mats  at 


(r#bl^  from  Amori^s^i  hiucU — have  t'ecp  raivi^l  at  Kaw^uaki,  no-'  "^'^li^ha ma,  to  vipfiy 
foreic nm'  Ublqi.  Nuiii;  tuch  aru  lo  Ik  ulmintil  in  [he  caiintry  «I  tirtc.  Thn  naiix 
u.ifii,  ihuiigli  gmernlly  traniUtfl  "pear,''  it  ^uiis  »  diffifriinf  fmil— louiid,  nOiaileB. 
;i(tcl  Aavciiirloi:  itm  iia,uyc  pcoijh  14  fsril-cou^rq  iu  n  brkklrti-  OCihti  aiit>l?,  whkh  only 
became  commLm  rowarci^  ihi-  clijlL-of  ihc  iiini'Lc<C41(h  century.  4  Eairly  ^nl  stable  -I'Arlciy  Ti 
t[ro#n.  Tbcrc  ircf^w  chcrrit^  (tlc^t'i'*-^ ^^^  wcalv^  nr-ch«rry-liUn%uui,'i  110  r:uf4rtrriEn,iH] 
eurrants.  Karcely  nny  uiwielierriM,  no  m>ilbf>rTici  [ahhous'H  rtic  lan^  it  iliMi«<l  villi 
inu3bcrT}'bm<h«i  to  fevJ  the  3illt»i>mi),  no  tropical  fruit  of  an^  nurr^  Fia«  arv  tcorcc 
anj  pmr,  gr^pci  pal  abiiml^nc  t^^v|tc  iiL  (he  ^in(;[L'  pruvrnizt  of  Ki'tfliG,.  ilr.i*vbi*friir» 
n^lhtr  Kouil  nCT  nbilTl Jjant,  pjijini  afij  aprictiu  modJocTCB  the  Ja^nrHi  Iricn^Ti  {^iTr^nj 
nol  lo  tie  (Qinimml  wirti  Ihcue  of  Soullicrn  Euriipo.  ITw  Imi  fnilri  btic  ore  iht 
onuigF,  udo  ur  t*D  birbda  of  moloti.  »nd — far  ihojc  who  lilt  it — ibn  ptnimnion.  thdiRli 
iff,  too,  5tiart»  in  »hc-  w^r>il?niiC4s  and  cu^rKC  fUvctur -cTuracicrl^iK:  of  Jnii^i-nc^r  fniiis, 
Frobtttly  ewd  cauus  hovd  ltd  to  (be  result  htrc  i>odced-  "Hic  Hfit  ib  fuuiidEd  on  (}it 
diniaie,  ihs  bai-JlaYtfurcd  Iniiu  Ijciiig  priKlucciI  in  diy  tliinatgr,  wliritit  <n  Jipan  ilic 
heal  anil  WM  conic  unjeihcr,  md  makv  Iho  fmii  rot  Insuail  0!  mcltawinc,  T)iiit 
Eumpenn  ibock.  vhirh  bm  inipmvod  in  America  ar>J  Aujiralii.  rapidly  dititriuraiB 
Iji  Japaai.  'rhti  flecuncj  caii^c — '[ii^c'EI  portly  depcDdi,-ji  r  un  Uw  fir?it — Is  th4t  tbe  natioti^ 
luK  for  fmli  i«  unhormeil.  fniii  mvp  hnving  bwn  here  ttiarJed  aa  a  rcciilnr  irlitk 
iTiJIci,  jnil  circiKMUncei  hirir^  iccumracd  The  Juanev/  ro  ptvfcr  ihat  'uch  fruii  at 
th^  An  tftki^  «Shi1J  ■:#  liard. 
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tiome.  This  wouIkI  account  for  the  heallhy  looks  of  the  coolies,  and 
for  the  loo  often  dyspeptic  and  feeble  bodily  liabit  of  the  upper 
classes,  who  take  lillle  or  no  exercise,  A  foreigner  forced  by 
cir-cuiiistances  tn  rely  on  a  Japanese  diet  should,  sn)'  ihc  doctors, 
devote  his  altenlion  to  beans,  especially  to  the  bean-soup  called 
Wfcso.  Fortunately  of  this  disli — and  of  this  only — cusir.ni  penmits 
one  to  ask  for  a  secomi  helping  {o  iint-ari). 

There  is  a  circumslance  connccleil  with  Japanese  dinners  that 
must  strike  every  one  who  has  seen  j.  refecion"  where  nnmlwrs 
of  students,  monks,  soldiers,  nr  other  (lersons  under  discipline 
are  fed, — the  absence  of  clatter  arising  froni  the  absence  of  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons.  A  hundred  boj-s  may  lie  feeding  themselves 
with  the  help  of  chopsticks.  And  yet  you  might  almost  hear  a 
pin  drop  in  tlie  room.  Another  detail  which  will  impress  the 
spectator  less  favonrably  is  the  speed  at  which  food  is  absorlied. 
In  fact,  some  classes — the  artisans  in  particular— seen i  to  make 
a  point  of  honour  of  devoting  as  little  time  as  possible  to  their 
meals.  To  this  unwholescime  habil,  and  !o  the  inordinate  use 
of  pickles  and  of  green  tea,  may  douhllcst,  !«  attributed  the  fact 
that  ^i>m  ga  ilai  ("I  have  a  stnmach-ache")  is  one  of  their 
commonest  phrases. 

Most  Japanese  ttiwiis  of  any  size  now  Wstst  uhal  is  calletl  a 
seijid-ryori,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  a  foreign  restaurant. 
Unfortunalely,  third-rate  Aiiijlo-Sason  influence  haa  had  the  tipper 
hand  herv,  wiiii  the  result  that  the  central  idea  of  the  Japano- 
Eanpcan  cuisine  takes  consistency  in  slabs  of  luiigli  l)eefsteak 
anointed  with  mustard  -itid  ^iiurious  Wnrcestcrahire  sailce.  Tliis 
culminatinji  jKiint  is  reached  after  several  courses. — one  of  watery 
soup,  another  of  fish  fried  in  nintiil  butter,  a  third  of  chickens' 
drumsticks  stewed  also  in  luncid  bmter ;  and  the  fc-ast  not 
infrequently  terminates  with  what  a  local  cookery  liook,  unhappily 
disfigured  by  numerous  mi5priiils,  terms  a  "sweat  omelette." 


Foreign  EmploySs  In  Japan.    Though  Eurtipean  inlluetice, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  sei  fi^rlh.  dates  Irack  as  far  as  A.D.  1142.  it 
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became  an  uvcr«hclniin;^  forco  milv  n-lien  llic  L.niiitry  lot!  Iiecn 
opened  in  1S54,  indeed,  properly  speaking,  imly  in  ihc  tiixiics. 
Fmm  that  lime  dales  the  appearance  in  this  Miuntrj-ofa  new  figure, 
—the  foreign  empkiye:  ;ind  llie  foreiK'n  einplovK  is  ilie  crcalor  of 
New  Japan.  'In  the  Japiuicse  Govcnitncni  jteiong^  ihc  credit  of 
conceiving  the  idea  and  admitting'  the  necessity  of  the  great 
chanfte,  furnishing  tlie  wli  ere  withal,  enj^ag^iti),'  ihe  men,  and  profit- 
ing by  llidr  labuiirs,  resembling  in  this  a  «isc  [latiunl  wliu  tails  in 
the  best  available  physicinn,  and  assisLs  him  by  every  meatts  in  his 
power.  The  foreigTi  emjilov^  has  l.teen  llie  physician,  to  whom 
belungs  the  cretlil  of  HurkinK  the  mar^clluus  L-iiro  which  we  all 
se«.  One  set  of  Englishmen— il  fir^t  a  single  Knglishman.  the 
late  Lieiii.  A.  G.  K.  Hawes — look  the  nnvy  in  hand,  and  Iransfonn- 
ed  junk  manners  and  nielhods  intti  lht«e  of  a  nuidem  man-of-\raf. 
Another  undertook  the  mini,  with  the  rcsiilt  that  Oriental  confusion 
made  «.-av  for  a  iiniromi  coinage  c<]ual  loanv  in.  llie  wodd.  No  less 
A  feat  than  the  rcf:imi  nf  the  entire  ediicalional  system  was  chiefly 
the  work  of  a  handful  of  Ameriams.  The  rescilute  stand  taken  by 
a  Frenchman  led  ti>  the  aliolition  "f  torture,*  The  Sitme  French- 
man l>egan  the  tudilicAlitm  of  Japanese  law,  which  liemians 
continued  and  completed.  Ceniians  for  years  directed  the  whole 
highcrnicdical  instruutioii  of  the  counliy,  and  the  larger  steamers 
of    the    two    principal     steamship     conifanies     arc     still     com- 

«1*  FoillaMl>[B-  Op  dtty — it  h  ar  on  iTii-  rslh  Aprfl,  jSf.v — ti'Wii  Cuiy  whh  thr  prvlimi- 
nBrttv  for  ihe  work  of  c4>4TiBcaiio,i,  he  h4.-ard  ^rmnf  in  sin  A4:tJE>ininc  :ipu'iin^'nl.  anil 
.askrii  whit  they  mcanl.  An  c/StslvK  niDiM  pr  4vje«  r^ruriiecr-  \jut  hir  pfmistnt.  Aiarl 
finiillv  liiinii  inlo  ilie  ruom  wtwnie  iIil-  EriBiiii  i*»iipcl,  lo  Unit  n  rum  ^ireicbed  oa  Ihc 
urtiire-bcuirilji  with  [ayat  of  hivivv  i(on«i  pilid  an  hi!  1;^.  Reitirnmi:  to  hiijupanist 
coll^AgiMif  \iv  pLainl/  iqJ'I  rhpm  thai  »iie:Tl  horr^iir*  mill  ctttilitad  law  couli!  ni}t  C'lCM^t. 
thai  tortLire  initii  ceue.  ,.ir  ihai  he  lAoiiIil  rt^aign.  Oik  Iho  vfry  nut  day  he  tcnf  m  ■ 
"iciDotanilum  u>  ihc  Mintiitr  i-f  Jusiitt,  tdniaininK  hii  retlgnation  in  tbn  event  o* 
CiHnpliaiice  hcins  ultbliclO.  Sumc  mniiihi  elap»ciJ.  iIil'  mnil^micin  of  hit  niemoriittTuin 
wai  *te!nxvi3.  an*J  many  iiptrt:tOfli«  TBiign-i  U'Kre  al}*^eA  by  Japm^ic  d fKcLaldrjin  for  the 
ITi:4iDfuiuni:i.-  of  a  liufr  so  Ancieiat.  *hith  had  pUJTCover  quite  re:uitly  [35l\  AnGtl«E, 
1874;  been  rr-alBrrneil  Itmh  in  prinsiple  ond  in  praciics,  provision  havini  Btl"j]lr  thin 
liwn  iiiid«  ufr«ih  Tor  inonlhly  HAtistict  un  she  ^iibJFCt !  Kevenhi'let^.  Mr.  Boluanadc'a 
iih  N3nitri(if  efforts  iWc^erArd  in  ia(«ri.-^tiiiB  .ivrtnin  high.  ofUciAls  in  rht  time.  Mid 
ttri\trc  WHS  renJorod  Ilk^  hy  a  n.iiificjtiori  dateil  iot)i  Jiine,  1876. 
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inamled  by  fo-rei^  captains  of  various  naiiomliiies.  Ap.iin, 
consiilcr  the  army  wliicli  has  so  retrentlj-  asionishej  (li«  worUi  hy 
ilie  perfection  of  its  organisation  :■ — that  organisalion  was  Franco- 
llemi-in.  and  «'as  drilled  inUi  llie  Japanese  first  by  French, 
and  tlien  by  German  officers  engaged  for  Uie  purptise.  and 
retained  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  posLi,  the  telegi.iphs, 
ihe  niiiuays,  the  trijpnutmcmcal  survey,  imjiroveci  mining  mediods, 
prison  reform,  ainitary  refonn,  cotton  and  paper  mills,  chemical 
laboratories.  Mater-works,  and  harbour  worl;s, — all  are  the  crc.ition 
iifthe  foreign  (.■nip!n)es  urthejapant^i!  Giivemment.  By  f<.-rL-ij,rn- 
ers  the  lirst  men-of-Mar  were  built,  the  linst  large  pvibiic  edifices 
i-recled.  the  first  lessfins  given  in  raiiona!  finance.  Nur  iuilsI  it 
he  supp<tsed  that  they  have  leen  mere  snperviyors.  It  has  li>oen 
a  ea>ie  ijf  off  ccals,  of  aclnal  niaiiiial  work,  of  example  as  well  as 
preuept.  'J'euhnical  men  have  slK^\^-n  their  Japanese  employers 
how  lo  do  techniijal  iliin^,  the  name  of  rht^  lic  /'Urt'iiii,  captain, 
foreman,  cjr  what  not,  being  no  doubi  jreneraliy  lainied  cm  a 
Japanese  liijure-liead,  !>ul  the  real  [wwcr  Irehind  eath  little  throne 
lieing  the  |iirei[,'n  adviser  ur  sjiecialisl. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  matters  ctmid  lia\e  bee]]  ollienvise,  tijr  il 
lakes  loiiiger  to  k^I  a  Japanese  cihtcaled  aliri>ail  than  lo  cnfiai;e  a 
foreigner  rcailv  made.  Mureuver.  even  «'li<;n  teuhnically  tdinated, 
llic  Japanese  will,  for  linguistic  and  other  reasolw,  ha^'e  more 
difticully  in  keeping  up  witii  the  piuyress  of  rapidly  developing 
arts  ami  :ii;icntes,  siivh  a^  nios\  ICuaipean  arts  and  sciences  are, 
'Similar  caiLWtt  have  pRKliited  iumilEir  results  in  other  part:^  of 
the  world,  ihMui;li  on  a  .smaller  st-ale— in  Spanish  Aim;rica,  for 
cXiiniplc  The  only  citrioita  point  is  that,  while  Japanese  pni^^rcsi 
lias  been  so  i.iflen  and  so  rapturoiwly  exiatiated  upon,  the  agents 
"f  thai  prnf;ress.  Iia\e  Iwen  ahniftl  uiiifomdy  overh^ilied.  To 
mention  hut  one  example  among  many,  I\Ir.  Henry  Norman, 
M.  P.,  In  his  lively  letters  on  Jajwn,*  told  the  storj'  of  Japam.'se 
educa.tioii  under  the  fetthJng  title  tif  "A  Nation  at  .Stliool  "  :  hut 
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Foreign  Employes  In  Japan. 


ihe  improHsiort  left  was  thai  ihcy  had  l>i:cn  Llieir  iwii  school- 
masleis.  In  anollier  letter  on  "Japan  in  Arms,"  ho  discoursed 
concemijig  "  itic  Japanese  militarj-  rc-organisere,"  ihc  Yokosuta, 
dockyard,  and  other  mattori,  hut  olnilied  to  mention  lliat  the 
re-or(fanisere  were  Frenchmen,  .ind  that  the  \"okosuka  dtxrkyiird 
also  was  a;  French  crealicm.  Siraikrl)-,  when  treating  of  the 
development  of  the  Jajtancsc  newsimpcr  press,  lie  ignored  the 
fact  that  it  owed  its  origin  lo  an  linglishinaii,  which  siirel)',  to 
one  whose  object  was  reality,  should  havu  scemccE  an  item  wnrtli 
recording. 

These  letters,  so  full  and  apparentl)-  so  frank,  neally  so  deceptive, 
are,  as  we  have  said,  but  one  instance  among  many  of  tlie  way 
in  which  popular  writers  on  Japan  travesty  history  by  ignoring- 
the  part  which  foreigners  ha\'e  i>layed.  The  reasons  of  this  are 
not  far  to  seek.  A  wonderful  tale  will  please  iijlks  at  a  distance 
all  l!ie  better  if  made  more  wonilerful  still.  Japanese  prugrcss 
traced  to  iis  causes  and  esplained  by  reference  to  the  means 
en^ployed.  is  not  nearly  such  f-iscinaling  feading  as  when  repre- 
sented in  the  guise  of  a  lairy  creation  sprung  from  nothing,  like 
Aladdin's  palace.  Manv  good  people  enjoy  nothing  so  much 
as  unlimited  sugar  and  su[K5rIatives  ;  and  the  Jap.mcse  have  really 
done  so  much  that  it  seems  scarcely  stretching  the  truth  to  make 
out  thai  they  have  done-  liie  impossible.  Then,  liw,  iliey  arc 
such  pleasant  hosts,  whereas  the  foreign  eraiiloyfe  are  mrt  always 
inclined  to  be  hosts  at  all  to  the  literary  and  jountalistic  globe- 
tnatler,  who  thirsts  lt->r  fiicLs  and  statistics,  subject  always  to  ihc 
condition  thnt  he  shall  lie  free  to  bend  the  statistics  and  facts 
to  his  own  theories,  and  demonslrute  to  old  residents  that  their 
opinions  are  simply  a  mass  of  prejudice.  There  is  nothing 
picturesque  in  the  foreign  employe.  ^Vith  liis  club,  and  his 
tennis -ground,  and  his  brick  bouse,  and  his  wife's  piano,  and 
the  («st  tif  (he  Kurapean  entourage  which  he  slrix-es  lo  create 
Around  him  in  onier  sometimes  to  forget  hi,s  e.tile,  he  strikes  a 
£tl3e  note.  The  esthetic  and  literary  globe-trotter  would  fain 
revtl    in    a    tea-tray    existence    for  the    nonce,    liecause  (he    vefj* 
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moment  he  tires  of  it.  he  can  pack  and  be  off.  Tlie  furcigii 
employ^  ciirmot  treat  life  so  jauntily,  for  be  has  ic  make  his  living ; 
and  when  a  man  is  forced  to  live  in  Lotus-land,  it  is  Lotus-land 
no  [oDgCT.  Hence  an  irreconc liable  feud  between  Ihe  foreigiJ 
■employ^  in  Japan  and  those  literary  gcntlemca  who  paint  Japan 
in  the  brilliant  hues  of  tiieir  own  imagination.  For  our  pajt,  we 
9«  no  excuse — even  from  a  lilemry  point  of  view— for  inacciiraoy 
in  this  mailer.  Japan  is  surely  feir  enough,  her  people  are 
attractiie  enoiigli,  her  progrcHS  has  IxMi-n  remarkalile  cnoug^h,  for 
plenty  of  praise  to  remain,  even  when  all  just  deductions  are  made 
and  credit  awarded  to  those  who  have  helped  her  to  her  present 
position.  \\'hy  esagfcratci'  Japan  can  afford  to  borrow  Cn)mweir3 
word,  and  -say,  "  Paint  me  aa  I  am  !  " 
(See  also  Article  on  European isatiok.) 

Forfeits.  l"lie  Japanese  play  various  games  of  forfeits,  uhich 
Ihcy  call  kfn,  silting  in  a  liitk  circle  and  flinging  out  their  fingers, 
after  die  manner  of  the  Italian  mora.  The  most  popular  kind  of 
ken  is  the  kilsim^  ken,  f>r  "  fox  forfeit."  in  which  varitins  [positions 
of  the  fingers  represent  a  fox,  a  man,  and  a  gun.  The  man  can 
use  ihe  gun,  the  guri  can  kill  the  fox,  the  fox  ean  deeett'e  the  man  ; 
but  the  man  cannot  kill  the  fox  wiJinul  the  gun,  nor  llic  fox  use 
the  gun  against  the  man.  This  leads  to  a  number  of  cotnbimilinn.s- 
Anolher  variety  of  the  game  of  forfeits  is  the  lono-se,  or  "  fellow 
me,"  in  which  the  beaten  plajer  has  to  walk  round  the  ttxnn 
after  the  conqueror,  with  something  on  his  back,  as  if  lie  were 
the  conqueror's  liaggage  cooiie.  The  dance  calleii  by  foreignere 
"John  Kinei"  is  a  less  reputable  member  nf  the  same  family 
of  games.  • 

Formosa.  The  hazy  geography  of  early  times  distinguislied 
so  iniperfw:ll>'  between  Form-jsa    and    Luchy    that    it    is    often 
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ilifficull  to  know  which  ii-f  ilic  uvo  m  intenikil,  Kqually  obsture 
is  ihe  earlv  histurj'  of  llje  island.  Tlie  Cliin-osc  wimld  seem  Ui 
liivve  discovered  it  at  tlie  Itftfinniny  of  ihe  aevcnlli  centufy,  but 
the  Lurlain  Hills  again  for  over  si\  hutiiireil  years.  From  the 
Ijeginiiing  of  Irualwortlij'  records,  ilie  spei-laclt;  ].ireseiilcd  lo  us 
is  that  of  a  mountainous,  f(.>rest-L-kd  interior  inhnlnied  by  hc^id- 
liuntinc  savages  of  Malay  r-.ice.  and  a  flat  M-esiern  seabLi.irJ 
overrun,  by  buccaneers  rrtun  various  UhlIs,  A  jvcculiiir  trilje  of 
Chinajnen,  called  Hakka,  [jermiinently  settled  tliitr  western  coani 
durin;^  tbe  fifn;eiitli  and  si^teenlh  leiituries ;  Iml  the  PortugUtoO, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Spaniard!!,  .ill  ufwhom,  .lUnm  A.D.  1600,  were 
striving  together  for  colonial  supremscy,  endeavcHUeil  with  partial 
temporary  saecess  In  gain  a  roolhold.  The  Japanese  did  likewise, 
IxJlh  as  [>eaceable  trailers  and  as  pimles.  Takasago,  one  of  their 
names  for  Fomiosa,  dates  fmni  that  time,  having  been  first  applivil 
10  a  sandy  stretch  which  -wu-.  di'mglii  10  rcscmMc  the  celebrated 
pine-clad  btsitli  of  that  name  near  the  present  town  of  Kobe. 
The  nlher  Japanese,  or  raUier  Cliineac,  appellalinn — Tamxia 
("tcrraceil  l»ay  *') — was  at  first  confined  to  one  of  the  trading 
stations  on  the  coast, — to  Avhich  is  not  ijuite  ceriatii.  Our  Europican 
name  eomes  from  Ihe  Porliiguesv  niivigalors,  M-ho.  with  soniewlial 
cxag^'cralcd  endiusiasm,  called  »hal  tliey  saw  of  the  place  lliia 
Formosa,  tlial  is,  the  "Beautiful  Island." 

Dutch  rule  asserted  itself  as  parami>unt  uver  a  largu  |)ortion  of 
Formosa  from  i6i4  to  ifti)!,  and  to  Dutch  missionaries  we  owe 
the  first  serious  attempts  at  a  study  of  the  aborigines  and  tlieir 
multifariijiis  dialects.  Se\'crril  young  l'\)nnosan.s  were  even  sent 
to  Holland  lo  study  theology,  a  drciim^tance  which  gave  rise 
10  one  of  the  intist  audacious  Htcriiy  frauds  c\cr  perjjetrated. 
A  Frenchman.,  pretending  li  1  Ik.*  a  native  convert,  jmbliahed, 
under  the  pseudi:inyni  of  George  I'salmanaair,  "An  Historical 
and  (jcograiihical  Description  of  Fonnosa."-  every  line  of  which, 
including  an  ulat^uraie  grammar,  .m  aljihaliel,  and  a  \\lK>le  religious 
system,  vm  pure  invention,  but  which  deceived  the  learned  world 
alm'jst   down    in   oLLr   own    dav.     TIil-   Dutili  were  ousted  Fn:»m 
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Fornioitt  \>y  Ko\ingii  (Koku-svn-ya),  the  son  of  »  Chinese  pirale 
\>y  a  Ja[«tnese  unillior.  Hul  his  rule  was  ahorl-lived.  And  tlie  island 
IBjs^td  in  16S3  inuicr  iliu  conirul  of  the  Chinese  (.JovL-mment.  which 
rcLiiiicd  it  uniil  ila  ucssiun  \o  Jajian,  in  1895,  its  one  of  the 
ccinthlions  of  jKjace  after  the  M'ar  between  the  two  nations.  'ITic 
alicirigines  had  already  incidentally  felt  the  force  of  Japanese  .imis 
in  1S7J,  when  an  ex|iedilii-in  was  sent  under  General  .Sai-in  in 
chA-'^lise  them  ftir  the  murder  Mf  some  ahipwrecked  fishermen. 

Formtisa,  as  .siiffKietilly  in-ditated  alKne,  falls  natui-ally  inii.> 
i\m  iiii(.'<iual  p.iriii.  To  Ihe  west  a  narrow  idluvjal  plain,  richly 
cultiv-aled  by  Indtislrious  Chinese  living  in  towns  and  villages, 
slojics  ffciitly  to  llie  sea.  Eastwards  tlie  cfiiintrv  riseri  inlci 
niounuin  faiiyes  cuvt'ted  with  virgin  forusis  of  camfihur  laurel 
jnd  iilher  hnge  inxs,  beneath  whose  shade  wild  beasts  and  wild 
men  figlii  for  a  subsistence.  Muiinl  Morrison,  which  standi  almosl 
exactly  under  die  'I'rujiic  of  Cancer,  forms  ihe  culminating  jmint 
oftliG  island,  ami  llie  liigheiii  pettk.  of  the  whole  Japanese  empire, 
as  it  has  an  .illitude  ^f  14.35U  ft.,  or  2,000  ft.  mnre  th.in  Fuji. 
Fdf  (his  reasuri  die  J.ijianese  have  re-chrislened  il  \iT-t/ihi- 
ViTjiia.  that  is,  llie  "New  f-ofty  Mountain.''  The  difls  of  the  eiist 
Kum  iif  I'nnniwa  arc  ihe  highesi  and  mrwl  ]jreci[iitous  in  the 
wijrltl,  (■■'Bering  in  plates  sheer  si.'i  iboitsanil  feel  from  the  "ater's 
edge. 

ll  is  not  fiir  iHJiliing  llwi  so  many  nations  have  uiriven  for 
the  iiverU»ribhip  uf  I'Virmuna.  Tea,  tninphor,  sugur,  fruits  and 
ic-gciablcs  i>f  every  kind,  arc  jiriKliiced  in  immense  (juaiUiiies, 
while  coal  .ind  gold  are  known  to  abound,  though  the  store  of 
mciuls  has  as  yet  scarcely  leen  tuiichetJ.  Hut  there  are  several 
indUpensable  preliniinari&j  to  the  exploitation  of  these  riches 
by  their  present  enlightened  owners.  'I'lie  aborigines  must  be 
t-iihj lighted ,  and  not  only  lliey,  but  armed  bands  of  Chinese 
rendered  des[terale  by  rca.1  and  f,incied  grievances,  l-'ur  ^veral 
years  tliiufjis  went  WTong  with  the  Jajwnese  atiemiits  10  colonise 
iheir  ntw  dependency,  .\  ]ieq)etiial  clamour  ro^ie  from  the  press 
(if  evcr^-  shade  of  opinion  and  from  public  men  anenl  the  wiiste. 
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ihe  tomipiioTi,  the  misg^oveTniment.  and  mal  pratiicL-s  of  overy  kiml 
that  were  ramiiani.  Foreigners  told  exacily  the  same  tale,  adding; 
details  about  the  sha.[ne1cs$  lives  led  by  oflictals,  and  ihe 
insolence  of  the  soldiery  and  impuTled  twilies,  who.  peasanls 
for  the  most  part  at  home,  there  got  brevet  rank  as  representative* 
of  the  conquering  race.  On  all  sides  the  cry  was  that  a  Talse 
start  had  beer  made,  and  that  ;in  cnlirdy  new  departure  was 
needed,  if  this  island — "  Beautiful,"  biil  unhappy— was  ever  lo 
have  rest  Since  then  refumi  has  licen  earnestly  laboured  for  at 
Takyo,  and  considerable  progress,  both  material  and  moral,  has 
been  made.  Roads  iiavo  been  pushed  thrcmgli  ibe  furests,  light- 
houses and  railw-aya  have  Ix^en  constructed,  ihe  Japanese  scho(ii 
system  and  the  conscription  Jaw  have  been  introtluccd.  Evidetitly, 
the  official  intention  is  that  the  incorporation  of  Formosa  with 
the  Japanese  empire  sh.iU  lie  no  mere  furm  of  words,  hut,  sii 
&r  iis  may  tie,  an  actual  asslmilalion  nf  the  coniiucrcd  to  tlie 
conquerors. 


Il  ivould  nut  be  possible  ai  the  present  day,  in  however  Ijrief 
a  sketch  of  Formrwa,  to  o-mil  all  reference  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackay. 
recently  deceased,  the  pioneer  miMionary,  and  antlior  of  the  first 
general  account  of  llie  land  and  its  pcoplt;.  Never,  jn  ihc  wildest 
flight  of  imagination,  could  any  layman  have  guessed  the  nature 
of  the  evangelising  method  on  which  this  e.'icelleiil  man  chiefly 
relied.  It  was — ioolh-drawing!  I  !  "Toodiachc,"  writes  he, 
"  resulting  from  severe  malaria  and  frnm  beetle-niil  chewing, 
*'  eigar-sKioking,  and  oilier  filthy  habits,  ia  the  abiding  torment 
"of  lens  of  thousands  i>f  Ixith  Chinese  and  alxjri.^ines  .... 
"Our  usual  eusloin  in  touring  through  ihq  countrj-  is  to  lake 
"OUf  stand  in  an  open  space,  often  on  the  stone  steps  of  a 
"temple,  and.  after  singing  a  hymn  or  two,   proceed   to   extrtict 

■■leedi,  and  then  preach  the  message   of  the  gospel 

"I  ha\ie  myself^  since  1873,  extracted  over  twenty -one  thoiisand, 
"and  the  students  and  preachera  have  extracted  nearly  half  that 
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"  number.  ....  The  priesis  and  utht-r  enemies  of  tho 
"mission  niay  ()i;rsuaJe  peojile  lliat  fever  and  other  dise-ases  iiave 
■■  Ijcch  cutvif,  iiwi  by  mir  medicines,  bui  by  ihe  inlervemiun  of 
"tire  gtxla  ;  but  the  relief  from  Uxjthache  is  loo  unmistakable, 
■■ami  Iwcatiiit;  of  this,  tCNjih-exlraclini;  lias  been  more  than  anything: 
■'  elst"  effecii\  L-  in  breaking  down  prejudice  and  opposition." 

SOOk  TVOonLmendod.     77U  /liawd  f/"  Kfrmint^  Pott  and  I^ti^nt^  ilUtory^  f^fjr, 
ttriimrtri.  .m./  Omm.r.'fa.'  I'mitfcfi.  Iiy  J.  W,  DiviJsor. 


Porty-Beven  Ronins.  .Vsatm,  [jinl  of  Aku,  while  at  Yedo 
ill  allendatice  on  the  ShogLUH,  was  entrusted  with  the  carrj-ing 
out  of  one  of  ihe  grealcsi  slate  cca-monies  of  those  times, — 
nothing  less  thin  ihe  reception  and  entertainment  of  an  envoy 
from  the  Mikado.  Now  Asmo  was  not  so  Avell-versed  iu  such 
matters  as  in  the  diilies  of  a  warrior.  Accurdingly  he  look 
counsel  with  another  nobleman,  naiincd  Kira,  whose  vast  knowledge 
I  Jcererannics  ;iti(l  couri  etiquette  was  equalled  onlj'  by  llie  mean- 
ness of  his  disjuwition.  Resenting  honest  Asano's  neglect  lo  fee 
him  for  the  ioforraalinn  which  he  had  grudgingly  imparted,  he 
twitted  and  jeered  at  him  for  a  country  loitt  unworthy  the  name 
of  Daimyo.  At  last,  he  actually  went  SO  far  as  lo  order  Asano 
U)  bend  down  and  fasten  up  his  foot-grar  for  him.  Asano, 
long-suffering  though  he  was,  could  not  brook  such  an  insulL 
Drawing  his  sword,  he  slashed  the  insolent  wretch  in  the  face, 
,ind  would  have  made  an  end  of  him,  had  he  not  srjught  safety 
in  flighl.  The  palace— for  ibis  scene  look  place  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace — -was  of  course  soon  in  an  uproar.  Thus 
In  degrade  its  majesty  hy  a  private  brawl,  was  a  crime  punishable 
with  dtuth  and  confiscation,  .\sano  was  condemned  to  perform 
fiart^iri  that  very  evening,  his  castle  was  foifeilcd,  his  family 
declared  extinct,  and  all  the  members  of  his  clan  disbanded  : — 
in  Japanese  parlanca  they  became  Ronins,  literally  "wave-men," 
that  is,  waJidereis.  fcllowi  willioiit  a  lard  and  withmit  a  home. 
This  was  in  lln.-  month  (.if  .\pdl,  i  -jai . 

I^o  far  the  first  act.     Act  two  is  the  vengeance.     Oishi  Kurano- 
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sukc,  llif  senii'r  relaiiicr  nf  Ihi;  ilt-ail  Daiiiiyu,  Jctenniiic;  to 
rerenRc  him,  imd  consults  with  ftirtv-six  othere  tif  his  most  Irastr 
fellciw-l  ieges  as  Lii  the  ways  and  mcam,  Ali  are  willinjj  tn  hv 
dowii  their  lives  in.  ihe  attemfil.  The  difficuhv  is  lo  elude  ihe 
vigilance  of  the  (jovemment.  For  mark  one  curious  point : — the 
vendeiia,  lliough  tniperaliveh'  iirescrilwd  by  custrmi.  nas  forliidileii 
hy  law,  sjumcwhal  as  ilwtlling  nciw  is  in  certain  Western  CLmiiirics. 
Ntil  tci  Like  veiigca.nce  on  an  ent-my  iriMilveil  social  usiracisni. 
On  [he  rilher  hand,  to  laku  it  inwlvfd  capiuii  ])Uiiishmcni.  Hut 
mil  10  lake  il  was  nn  idcii  which  never  entered  the  lie.id  ^•f  any 
chivalrous  Japanese. 

Afior  many  secret  amsultationbi,  it  wa.-;  determined  among  the 
Ronins  ihat  they  should  scparaie  iind  dis.'icmhle.  Sevcml  of  llicni 
tocik  to  plying  trades.  'I'hev  l)e*.-ame  caqieiilers,  snjitlis,  and 
merchants  in  various  cities,  by  which  means  some  of  their  number 
ga;ined  access  to  Kir;i's  mansion,  and  leanil  many  of  the  intricacies 
of  its  corridors  and  ganienis.  Oishi  himself,  the  head  of  ilic 
faithful  band,  wunt  to  Ky^ito,  where  he  [>liinged  into  a  course 
of  drnnkenness  and  debaitcheri'.  Me  e\'en  discarded  hh  M'ifb 
and  children,  and  trmk  ii  liarlul  to  live  with  him.  Thus  wjs 
their  enemy,  to  whom  full  re]Kirts  of  all  these  doings  nere  brought 
by  spies,  lulled  at  last  inln  conipielc  security.  TJien  suddenly. 
on  the  night  of  tlic  joih  JaniiTiry,  1703,  durinj^  a  lioleiu  snow- 
stomi,  the  attack  v\as  made.  The  Forty-seven  Ronins  forced 
the  if.ilc  iif  KiRi's  mansion,  >,li:iv  his  rculners,  and  drjg-ged  fiirth 
the  liigh-l>om,  hut  chicken-hearted,  wretch  from  an  outhouse  In 
which  he  had  sought  lo  hide  himself  Ijehind  a  lot  of  firc«ootl 
and  charcoal.  Res|)ectfidl  v,  as  befils  a  mere  q'cntleman  when 
addrcHsiny  a  grciit  noble,  the  leader  of  the  band  requested  Kira. 
to  iwrfbrm  harakiri.  ilitis  giving  him  ihe  chance  of  dying  by  his  own 
hanil  and  so  sav'i!i)j;  bis  honour.  But  Kira  wxs  afraid,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  il  but  to  kill  him  like  the  scoundrel  iJiat  he  was. 
That  done,  the  little  band  Rimicd  in  order,  and  marched  (day 
havLiif,'  now  dawned)  to  the  temple  nf  Senjpikuji  at  the  other  end 
of  l5ie  cilv.     On  their  wav  diithcr,  the  people  all  flocked    out    tt> 
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praise  their  iloughly  deed,  a  great  Daimjo  whose  jialace  lliey 
passcil  seni  oiii  rcrreahinenls  lf»  iheni  mUi  messages  ut  sympathy, 
and  al  the  lemple  lliev  were  received  l)j'  llie  ahlwi  in  jiersi'm. 
There  they  laid  on  their  lord's  graic.  which  slood  in  die  lemple- 
grounds.  the  head  uf  the  enemy  by  whom  he  had  Ikcii  so  grievous- 
ly wmnged.  Then,  came  the  offitial  setilcnce,  ci-'ndciniiing  them 
all  to  commit  harakiri.  This  (hey  did  separately,  in  the  mansions 
of  the  v-arious  Daimyos  lv>  \vhr>se  care  ihey  had  Ijeen  cnlmstctl 
fur  ilie  last  fcw  days  of  iheir  hves,  and  ihey  also  were  buried 
in  [lie  sanic  temple  grounds,  where  their  tombs  can  be  seen  to 
this  day.  The  einhiisiasiic  admifatirjii  rtf  a  wh-'ilo  [ictiplc-  litiriiig 
two  centuries  Las  been  the  reward  of  their  obedience  to  the  ethical 
code  of  their  linie  and  country. 

Booln  rBaoininaiidad.  Tkt  Firly-mtir  AVmias.  tin:  &nt  siary  in  Mlifiwd'* 
Ttaifi  -'y  Ohi  y^tftiii,  MitliiLril  sivEB^  an  hit  charming  ttyfe,  tariii'is  pfcEurcsi^u?  d^mils 
^Jkich  wn.nt  of  apacf  Tarcei  ii^  (o  Gjnit — Dtcl^iiia^ft  ChiiLihinpttra  if  fht  f-tyiii  l^offnf 
\-  i  tr^ntlatioc  -^l  [he  popular  play  fgundcdoii  the  seory  Qrcl>cRi>jkiiL9, — Th?ru  fA.4  vTwIu 
lileralurc  nn  Lhu  tiibjici.  Loch  nalivi>3n(l  EuFopean.  Of  nitilTu  bookt,  ihe  hra-k/t  Bmakv 
ii  [he  one  btal  wonh  revfling^  T(  is  votya  ^''^P^''^'  ^^^  ottainablu  uvrrywhi?rt  in  !l 
Mkcl   iit   tieqiiclp  llur    i'uti  a"  ^iti'^ni,  the  advecliirc^  of  eicK  of  the  Fqrly.&cv4ni   R^^nina 

aft  itsfi-fi  ou"  «p»r»Kly,  ihc  rt5ult  being  n  conipltii--  picture  of  Japanrse  life  I  WO 
cmturiui  SKo.  It  ihoiild,  bowriGr.  lie  rtmcniharL'd  thai  [lie«i!  n-orkt  iK'lung  raihci  [u  tite 
^lUloEliB  of  bi<i(arical  novtl&  tiknn  fo  That  uf  his(CFr>'  i^roiKTr. 

Fuji.  A  Tat  and  infuriated  tourist  has  branded  I'uji  in  print 
as  "thai  disgusting  mass  of  humbug  and  ashes,"  The  jaijaiicse 
puel  Kada-no-Azuma-Mani)  was  incire  diploiratic  "'hen  he  simply 
§aid  {ve  render  his  elegant  veise  into  flat  English  prose)  :  "The 
mountain  which  I  Jountl  higher  tn  climb  than  I  had  heard,  than 
I  had  ihoughi,  than  I  had  seen.— was  Fuji's  peak."* 

But  ^ucEi  adverse,  or  ai  be^al  cold,  criticism  is  rare.  Nati\'es 
and  foreignere.  artists  and  holiday-makers,  alike  (all  down  in 
ador.ilion    tefore    the   wondn.ius   mountain   whicli   stands  niterlv 
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aJimt-  in  its  union  nf  grace  with  majesly.  During  iht-  Middle 
Ages,  when  Fuji's  volcanic  fires  were  more  active  than  at  present. 
a  tommonplate  of  the  pocls  was  to  liken  the  ardour  of  their  love 
li)  llmt  whict  lit  ui>  the  mountain-top  with  tlainf.  Anolhcr 
poet  earlier  still— he  lived  before  the  lime  cif  King  Alfred— 
MinK^  a^  follows : 

Tliwe  on  the  border,  wliere  ihe  land  of  Ka[  • 

Polh  louch  Ihc  fraiitier  of  Suruga's  land. 

A  beauteous  province  stretched  on  cillicr  Iwrid. 
>"ec  Fujijania  rear  liis  dead  on  high! 

'Jlic  cLouds  of  heavfn  in  rcvci'Cnt  wonder  pause, 

Nor  may  the  birds  those  giddy  hcighis  a^say 

Wlici-e  mdl  thy  snows  a.niid  ihy  fires  away, 

Or  thy  fierce  fires  lie  i|ucnchcd  beneath  thy  snows, 

"What  name  migbt  fitly  tell,  what  accetils  sing, 
"l"hiin:  -lUful,.  godlilie  g ramie u r  ?      "Hs  ihy  hrcmsl 
Thai  holdelh  Karusawa'*  flood  a(  rest, 
Hiy  side  whenoa  Fujikawi's  waters  sitfinp. 

Ureal  Fujryami.  towering  to  the  skyl 

A  Ircasure  .^rt  Ihou  giv'n  lo  mottil  man, 
A  God  Proiectur  waidiing  u'cr  Japui  ;— 
On  Cbec  forever  let  me  feast  mine  eye. 

Biit  en«.iug]i  ur  poclr)-.  The  surveyors  icll  iis  that  Fuji  is 
"1365  f<^t  'I'S'' — ^"  altitude  easy  lo  remember,  if  we  take  for 
mtmorut  lechnicn  the  iwelvt-  montlis  and  the  three  hundred  and 
sixly-five  days  of  the  year.^  The  geologists  inform  us.  that  Fuji 
is  a  young  volcano,  lo  which  fact  may  be  ascribed  the  as  yet 
almost  unbroken  regularity  of  its  shape.  The  beginning  of 
degradaiion  is  the  hunip  on  the  south  side,  called  Hsei-aan  from 
ihc  name  of  die  period  when  it  whs  (iirmed  by  the  mosi  rcteni 
eruption  ofwliich  history  il-I1s.  This  eruplicm  lasted  with  inlervaJs 
rpom  the  16U1  December,  1707,  to  the  iznd  January,  1708.  The 
geologists  furlher  assure  us  that  Fuji  had  several  predecessors  in 


•  PronoancvJ  w  ma  to  rhyme  wilh  "hiali-" 
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the  same  viciniiy.—Mounis  Kutago,  Kiima-g-.i-tak,c.  antl  ollicirs  in 
tlic  H.ikotie  JisLrict  being  \c)lcanoes  long  since  extinct.  Fiitagp, 
indeed,  still  lias  a  craler  wliich  defierves  a  visil,  so  [>erfecl  is  its 
shajH-'  and  stt  ihitkl^  varpcicd  is  it  witli  nmss  ;iml  shrubs. 

i'hilolp^y  i^  the  science  that  can  lell  iiii  lea^t :  for  do  con^ica'ius 
of  opinion  hiis  yet  liecti  rratlied  as  to  ilie  iirigiji  of  the  name 
of /"wyi— aiidenlly  Fiizi  nr  Fiizhi.  I'liji-Sitii.  ihc  ciirrenl  [lopidar 
name,  simply  naeara  '■  Mimnl  Fuji,"  san  being  Chinese  for 
•'  miiuntain."  Fuji-no-yaiiiii.  the  rnnn  jtrcftTred  in  pietrv,  means 
"  the  iiiouiitain  of  Fuji ''  in  [jure  Japanese;  and  tht;  KuroiJeanLscd 
form  Fmiyama  is  a  corriijuion  of  this  iatler.  Itut  vAwX.  is  the 
etyr»'K)gy  of  Fi*ji  ilsulf;  'i'tie  Chintsc  thann;iere  give  us  no 
due,  .SoniL-linKsi  the  name  is  written  ;^  Jil.  "not  two,"  that 
is,  '■  unriialled,"  "peerless";  sometimes  '^f^  "nut  dying,'' 
"deathless;  "^and  with  this  latter  transcription  is  connected  a 
Hfeiiy  legend  ahi^ut  ihe  elixir  of  life  having  hecii  taken  to  tlie 
summit  nf  the  mountain  in  days  of  yoro.  Others  write  it  ^  -^ 
that  is.  "rich  scholar,"  a  more  pri!>saic  rendering,  hul  ni>  whit 
more  truslwonhy.  Itcibahiy  Fuji  is  not  Jajanesc  at  all.  It 
might  l)e  a  corruplion  of  Huchi,  or  Fttchi,  the  Aini>  name  of  the 
(linJiless  of  Fire;  for  down  to  times  almosL  historital  the  coimtry 
round  Fuji  formed  part  of  .\in0-l3nd,  and  all  Eastern  Japan  is 
strewn  with  namesi  oF  Aiiio  (trigin.  We,  howcvtr,  prefer  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  N'agata  Hosti,  the  mijst  leani'cd  i>l  living 
Japiinese  aiilhorities  un  Aino,  who  would  ilcriw  Fuji  from  the 
Aiitci  verb  /(«//,  "  Ui  burst  forth,'" — an  .ippclhlion  which  might 
have  tieen  ap|iropriatety  yinjn  either  to  the  mountain  itself  as  a 
volcano,  or  more  probably  still  to  the  chief  river  flowing  down 
from  it.  the  (Jangenju^  Fujikoifa  :  ior  the  f^eneral  .\inLi  practice 
is  to  leave  even  conspiciioiLi  mi.'untains  unnamed,  b«I  carefully 
to  name  all  ihe  rivers.  The  letter-changes  from  .-Vinn  pnsA  to 
classical  Fusi  are  according  lo  Japanese  rule,  whereas  the  change 
frora  Huchi  to  />/cj' would  lie  abnormal,  'I'he  very  circtirastance. 
ton,  of  ilie  former  etymology  ai)pealing  less  (o  tlie  imaginaiion 
isfeallv  in  its  favour. 
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A  Jtijianese  tmdilioii  (of  which,  Iiuwever,  llicre  is  no  written 
notice  earlk'r  than  A-D.  1^52)  affirms  thai  Fuji  arose  from  the 
earth  in  a  single  night  same  lime  alwut  300  Rt'.,  wliile  Lake 
Biwa  neiir  Kyoto  sank  sinmltaneously.  May  we  not  here  have 
an  echo  of  some  early  ertiption,  whieli  resiilled  in  l!ie  Ibrmalion, 
not  indccil  uf  Laki-  Diwa  (iisianl  a  hundred  and  furty  miles,  but 
of  one  of  the  numerous  small  lakes  ai  the  foot  of  the  mounlsiD? 

The  fiitlowing  inisceHancous  items  will  pcrha[is  interest  some 
readers  :^The  Japanese  are  fond  of  comparing  l-'uji  10  sm  inverted 
fen. — Fuji  is  inhabileil  liy  a  lovely  goddess  named  fCu-mi-hatta-  m 
sakti-ya-himi^,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  "the  T'riiicess  who 
Makes  the  Ultssonis  of  the  Trees  li>  Flower"  She  is  alau  called 
Sengeii  or  Asnma.  and  nuinerotis  shrines  are  dedicated  to  her  in 
maiiy  provinces.* — The  peasants  oftbe  neighbouring  coiinlry-side 
often  speak  of  Fuji  simply  as  O  I'ama,  "  the  Hoiiuurabli;  Slountain.'' 
or  "the  Mimntain,"  instead  of  mentioning  ils  proper  name, — One 
oC  Hukuaai's  IjchI  iiictiire-bjoks  is  his  /'«/>'  flyakkei,  or  "  Hundred 
Views  uf  Kuji,"  execuicd  when  he  had  rc.iclieil  the  afji;  of  seven- 
ty-six. In  it,  the  grind  mountain  stands  depicted  from  every 
point  of  view  and  under  every  possible  citi:  urn  stance  and  a  few 
impossible  unes  ;  fur  instance,  the  arlisi  yivcs  us  Kuji  in  process 
of  being  ascended  by  a  dragon.  Copies  of  this  book  ane  common, 
but  good  ones  arc  rather  scarce, — According  to  a  popular  supersti- 
tion, the  ashes  brc^igbt  down  during  the  day  by  itie  wead  of 
pilgrims'  (tcI  re-ascend  spontaneously  at  night. — The  mountain 
is  divided  into  ten  stations,  and  fumiedy  nn  woman  was  allowed 
to  climb  higher  than  ihc  eiglilli.  Lady  Parke.*  \ias  the  first 
woman  to  tread  the  summit.  This  was  in  October,  1867. — Steam 
sufficiently  hot  to  cook  an  egg  still  issues  from  several  spots  on 
tlie  crater  li]).— -The  Japanese  hai'e  enriched  their  language  by 
coining  words  fo^c  special  qsp^-ts  of  their  favourite  mountain. 
Thus  kagami-FuJi,    literaily    "  mirror    Fuji,"  means  tlic  rcHeclion 


*  May  Ik  'he  *  aiisiiiidcrtrjxd  kW  of  <hii  jaifertd  iKat  ha.9  Ivd  sume  motJtni  Engl^ 
wriwn  [D  tp^G  of  Mount  Fuji  jisclif  u  *'  sKe,"  ihoji  hhjch  Dutliing  caa  he  trst  coicuunuil 
vlih  Jaj)uie»«  modes  of  ihoDgkiT 
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of  Fuji  in  lake  Hjkone.  Kage-Fii^,  or  '"shallow  Fuji,"  denotes 
a  beauliful  phenomentiii, — llie  gigantic  shadow  cast  by  the  cone  at 
siinnse  on  the  sea  of  clouds  and  mist  below.  Hiiiiirj  Fuji,  "  ieft- 
hanileil  Fuji,"  is  the  name  given  lo  the  moiintnin  at  tJie  villajje  (nf 
Nan^,  for  the  reason  that  (hat  ts  the  only  place  on  the  TokaidS 
where,  o^i^ing  lo  3  shiirp  iwi^t  in  the  road,  Fuji  appears  on  the  {■eft 
hand  of  the  traveller  bound  from  Tokyo  to  Kyoto,  instead  of  on 
Ms  right. — From  tJ.oooto  18,000  persons  ascend  Fuji  yearly,  the 
majority  being  pilgrims. 

The  foregoing  items  are  merely  jolie<!  down  haphazard,  as 
specimens  of  the  tore  connected  with  Japan's  most  Vinous 
volcano.  To  do  justice  to  it  geologically,  botanically,  histori- 
cally, arch^ologically,  would  rct^uirc  3  monograph  at  least  as  lung 
as  this  volume. 

Boob  reoommBIuledi    tivrvxi'i  Ihtmiftik  f^r   J<if<»n,  jihvdiE,  p.  t^itt  uf, — 

Vov  biaiiiiful  itillutviJOi  111  Fuji.  »«■  Tin  rjkamrj  if  70/iifl,  }\tri  I.  Fajititn.  bjr 
0b*w9.  Milnu.  Atid  tturru'i. 


Fun.  Serious  ideas  do  for  export.  A  nation's  fun  is  for  home 
consumption  only  :— it  would  evaporate  before  it  could  be  convey- 
ed acroM  the  border.  For  lliis  reason,  «'e  must  ahajidon  the 
endeavour  to  f,'i\e  the  foreign  reader  any  full  and  particular 
account  of  the  Japanese  mind  on  its  comic  side.  Perhaps  the 
best  plan  would  be  lo  say  what  Japa.nese  fun  isn't.  It  certainly  does 
not  in  the  very  faintcal  degree  resemble  French  «spril,  that  child 
horn  of  pure  intellect  and  sjocial  refinement,  and  reared  in  the  saion 
where  can\'ereation  rises  lo  the  level  of  a  fine  art,  where  ever)'  word 
is  a.  rapier,  every  touch  light  as  air,  Shalt  we  connpare  it  with  the 
grim  miKinre  wliich  we  Northerners  call  humour, — the  grotesque 
suffused  with  the  pathetic?  It  may  seem  a  litde  nearer  akin  lo 
that.  But  no,— it  lacks  alike  the  hidden  tear  and  the  self-criticism 
of  humour ; — it  bis  no  irony,  no  side-lights.  It  is  more  like  what 
we  may  picture  to  ourselves  in  the  noisy  rcveUing  of  die  old 
Roman  salunialia, — the  broad  jest,  the  outrageous  ptin,  the 
practical  Joke,  the  loud  gulTais", 

"Quip*,  and  cranta,  and  wintoii  wiles," 
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snatches  uf  lialf-menningless  sf.>n^.  luilVojttcry,  tomfixjlen-,  high 
jinks  of  evctv  son,  a  very  iarniva.1  of  nprtiariims  mcrriinent.  It  is 
artless,  il  is  ihoroiighly  iwpular.  in  fati  j^ltbeian.  Circumatances 
Ibicetl  it  to  !»  so.  The  old  Japanese  iiobililj-  were  nowise  given 
li>  laughter.  "Life  is  real,  life  is  linnicsl."  was  their  motto ;  and 
what  a  Llcarl!)'  dull  life  it  must  have  Ixrcn !  Tfi  begin  with,  it 
was  a  society  minus  the  fair  sex.  To  admire  the  Court  ladies' 
toilettes,  to  hang  on  their  smiles,  perhaps  whiB|>er  some  willy 
KallaiUr}'  in  a  noble  ilaTne's  car,  furnictl  no  part  of  a  young 
]}ainiyo's  urder  of  tlie  day  at  the  Slifigiins  Court.  Vgu  tan  see 
liim  still  on  the  stage;  for  the  tradition  remains,  though  ihe 
personage  himself  has  vani!ilii,'<l  utterly.  There  he  siu,— his 
Htraight  back  a  perfect  lesson  of  dcpirinieni,  his  countenance 
iiiipas.sablc.  his  few  gestures  stiff  as  the  start'h  of  !iis  inarvelloits 
riihes,  his  whole  lieiiig  hcilged  round  with  the  prescriptio-ns  of 
an  elalxjatc  and  rigid  ctiqticlte.  Remember,  ino,  that  the 
^jvemiTient  waa  a  des[K>li5ni  wlntli  rcfu-'^ed  to  tic  temitefetl 
even  with  epigram  :— a  siinjle  inappropriate  jest  niighl  send  you 
lo  languish  in  exile  on  one  of  the  Seven  Isles  of  Izii  fur  the 
rtst  of  j'our  natural  life.  Spies  swarmeti  c\'erywh<;re ;  iIr'  walls 
— in  ihcsL-  ])apur  houses— almost  literally  had  eats.  The  jilcisure* 
(so-called)  of  high  life  were  ceremonies  well-nigh  as  solemn  as 
the  actual  teremunlal  of  ynveminent. — tlic  stately  iVtl.  or  lyric 
dratna,  wiili  it^  $taiiiesc]ue  jilavers  alsi)  in  starched  robes  and 
chanting  in  a  dialect  dead  some  centuries  before,  if  indoet!  it  ever 
had  Ijcen  living  ;  or  else  the  tea  teretnonies,  i>r  ihf  arracigetnent  of 
flywere  in  \jbe(lience  to  the  prineipli;,^  of  philos(>phy.  "r  (h*  tMm- 
position  of  verses  after  the  model  of  the  antique,  or  the  viewing 
of  scntlls  painted  according  to  ancient  Chinese  canons.  The 
whiilc  life  in  fact  was  swathed  in  li^mialisni,  like  n  mummy  in  its 
giUve-cUrtlies.     The  mere  thought  of  il  is  enough  lt>  stilie  mirtli.* 


*  Tlujusli  i^vi  JapaiiPit  an?  rvipe,:Lbri  of  iligaitiDt,  wn  haru  oum.'lvct  t>caril  tMO^ 
^ha  hiLii  had  periHHifll  »!Hpcrlvnce  <if  lift  i,t  t  Dnijii^'i^^t  pnln-cv  iiniJ^i'  thu  oIlE  r^tho^., 
aiipjy  (,j  IT  I  ho-  Liopulhr  ver«u,  A'j7/f  gainrfiiin  inil*  ji^^at,  ihai  ib  "  Hcav'n  I.,  lk«rCBU 
ohoiil,  hul  Hell  CO  icc." 
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\V'd};tiC(i  ilown  by  lliis  incubu»  at  the  top,  the  ii^lionnl  spirits 
sought  a  \ent  in  the  lower  strata  of  society.  In  llie  inimitable 
skeifh-boolc  of  Hakusai,  the  Ixiui^-ois  artist  who  threw  all  clasaical 
rules  lo  the  winds,  we  see  llic  sort  of  people  who  really  "IulI  a 
good  lime"  while  their  belters  bored  themselves  lo  extincikio, 
namely,  the  Jajianese  shopkeefiers  and  artisariB.  We  see  their 
honiely  jokes,  their  drtinken  sjirues.  their  occasional  sly  hiLs  at 
sujieriors,  as  when,  Ibr  ctamplc,  a  group  of  street  Arabs  is  dcjiicted 
making  fun  of  some  Cinifui-'iaii  sage  behind  his  back,  or  as  when 
the  sUtely  Daimyu's  processinii  liecomes  a  procession  of  grass- 
hoppcHi  bearing  a  mantis  in  a  basket.  The  theatre,  nhjch  no 
gentleman  ever  entered,  was  iheir  happy  hunliiig-gruunJ.  ihc 
pieces  Isein^'  wrillen  eNpressly  lo  suit  them,  so  that  what  flourished 
on  the  boards  was,  as  may  be  supposetl,  not  precisely  a  ckissic 
ta.'ife.  Thi;  satiie  il«  lileraturc  ; — m'C  must  lum  our  backs  on  llie 
books  wrilten  foi  the  upper  class,  am!  beUke  ouradvcs  to  \ulgar 
company,  if  we  want  to  be  amused.  Often,  nw  doubl,  the  espres- 
siwns  are  ctwnic.  Ncxertheless,  let  ua  ^ive  Jiononr  where  honour  is 
due.  Thoiijijh  spades  are  calJed  spades,  wc  laruly,  ifever,  entounler 
any  ailiactive  refinement  of  wickedness. 

ll  will  have  Ijccn  gatbercil  lliiu  nnwi  uf  the  European  forma  of 
fim  have  J.Tftanese  parallels.  Japanese  puns,  fur  instance,  are  not 
so  verv  unlike  our  own,  ext'e|)ting  one  class  which  rests  oU  the 
shn|>es  of  the  Chinese  written  characters.  Their  comedits  are  of 
two  kimis.  The  more  modem  ones  arc  genuine  comedies  of 
manners ;  those  liandetl  down  from  the  Middle  Ages,  arid  rankii^ 
as  semi-olassical  lieeanse  acted  as  interludes  to  the  X/.  or  lyric 
dramas,  are  <if  the  nature  of  bniad  farce,— mere  outline  sketches  of 
some  litlle  drollery,  in  which  a  leading  pan  is  gencially  [ilareil 
by  the  man-servant  Tarokiij.i.  a  sort  of  Japanese  I-ejjorello,  and 
which  always  ends  in  a  citi  anti  run.  Jajjanese  contic  poetry  is 
mostly  imtranskiiabie,  Furlunatcly  their  comic  art  speaks  a 
dinleci  wliith  all  can  more  or  less  understand,  though  doubtless 
acquaintance  with  Tnp,inese  manners  and  customs,  traditions,  and 
su[)crslitioni  vlll  add  tiiiich  lo  ati  apprcciatioii  of  the  artiste'  \'erve. 
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Anil  here  we  niusl  leave- — \cTy  iiiaJequatelj'  Ircateil — ti  subject 
of  peculiar  interest.  To  undertake  the  cxiilanation  of  any 
Japanese  puns  or  other  jokes,  would  be  a  laborious  business  and 
cruel  to  the  rtader,^ — stiil  more  cruel  to  the  jokes.  We  have 
thouglil,  however,  tltat  some  amusement  migiit  Ix;  derived  from 
a,  perusal  of  the  following  specimen  of  the  mediaeval  farces.  The 
translation  is  literal.* 

RIBS  AND  SKIN.    {J/OA-£  A-.<ty.-I.) 
Dramatis  rERSON.ii, 
The  Bkcior  of  a  Buddhist  Tempi^. 

His  CuKATK.      THKEK  of  TUE    pARL'JHlOVERf. 

ScKNE, — The  Temtle. 
Rtflor.—\  am.  rector  of  llifs  temple.    I  have  to  call  my  curate,  to  inalie  a 

communic.ltion  lo  hlin.     Curate!  are  j.Ju  tlicre?  .ire  you  llicr-e?  Flalloo  I 

Curatt. — Here  nm  1 1    What  is  your  reason  for  bciitg  pleased  to  call  me  ? 

Rector.— '^\y    reason    for   cilling    you    is    jud    simply    tliis ; — 1.     unworthy 

pdc5t  that  I  nrn,  .mi  already  stiiclieii  in  years,  and  the  ilutics  of  the  leniplc 
service  wci^li  lieax-ily  upon  inc.  So  do  you  picaiv  lo  understand  that,  frain 
tonlay,  I  resign  tills  benellcc  in  your  bvour. 

Curatf.—\  fcel  deeply  indebted  to  Your  Reverence.  But  as  I  am  stni 
dcBcient  in  learning,  and  a5,  moreover,  no  time,  lioivc^-er  late,  would  seem  too 
late  lo  ine,  1  liey  of  you  lo  le  so  kind  as  lo  delay  this  chanKS- 

Riclot. — Nothing  coulii  plcise  me  more  Ihan   your  iTio»-t  cliarniiny  ans«cr. 

But  you  must  know  Ilial,  thciuuh  retiring  Ironi  tlic  rcclorsliip,  I  ilo  not  intend 
to  leave  tlie  iejnple.  I  jliall  simply  Inke  up  niy  abode  in  llic  Ijaclt  apartment ; 
30,  if  ttierc  should  be  any  btj$iiic?9  of  any  kinJ,  please  to  let  mc  kcaw. 

Curate. — Welt,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  act  !n  accordance  'wElh  yocr  a-ugml 
desire. 

ReelBf. — And  mind  (though  it  can  Bcircfly  be  iwcMsary  for  me  to  My  m] 
thai  you  do  everything  in  Midi  a  manner  .ts  lo  please  llie  parijhioncrs ,  and 
make  tliL-  leraple  prDS[ierous, 

Curate. — I'lay   feel  no  uneasiness  on  lli.-Lt   Uci:]  !      I    uill   manage  things  in 

socb  a  w.iy  as  to  please  tlie  jiarisliioiiera  right  «-l'11. 

Rector. — Well,  then,  I  retire  iillhout  (uillicr  delay.  So,  \t  there  should  be 
anything  you  want  to  ask,  come  and  call  nic. 


■  It  wai  fir*(  publisbeil  by  ui  a  <liiartrr  t^.  a  coTiruiy  a|;u,  in  iIk;  "A^ijlic  TnMl»ac- 
limi»,"  aiiJ  aficr^-attjj  in  i  worL  (aiiiile^  TJn  Claiiteai  l^ir}:  if  f lie  Jafoiffri,  whiA 
hu  ianE  Ikkii  oui  uf  prim. 
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Ciirait.—\ovT  eommand*  irc  laiJ  lo  heart. 

^nTcr,— And  if  wiy  parishioner  shoold  call,  plta.w  W  let  inc  know. 

Curil//. — Your  injuncliofia  sliall  be  kepi  in  mind. — Ha  !  Iia  !  llii's  i*r  cldlghl- 
ful!  Tolhinkot  (hejoy  ofliisc«ling  the  UncfiCc  to  me  to-day,  just  as  I  was 
Kifing  (o  iny?«lE,  "  i('i*<-n  wil!  llie  rector  resign  in  my  (ivour?  i*-hen  ri'i/Jhe 

resign  in  my  f.ivour?"     The  parisliionen,  when  Ihej*  hear  of  11,  arc  surt  to  be 

charmed ;  so  1  mean  to  ma.nagc  [n  such  a  way  as  lo  give  them  nil  sutJsf action. 


fiirri  Parhkianrr. — I  am  a  resiilcTit  in  this  neigh  Tin  urhood.       I  am  on  my 

way  to  a  ccrafa  place  on  business ;  but  a^  it  has  i^BdiJciily  Lrgun  lo  threaten 
rain,  J  think  I  will  look  in  at  the  parish  temple,  atkd  borrow  &n  umbrella.  Ah  I 
bere  I  ant,     IJoy  !  admittance. 

Ctiraie. — Ofa  I  there  is  some  one  hftllooing  at  ihe  gate  I  Who  is  that  uking 
lor  admittance?     Wlio  is  thai  hallooing  ? 

Mrst  /iir.— Uisl. 

Curate. — *jh  !  you  avc  inilecd  welcome  ! 

firil  Far. — It  Js  lomg  since  E  liist  h,id  the  honour  of  coming  to  enquire 
afti^  yau  !  but  I  trust  that  the  «-orlhy  rector  and  yourwlf  are  still  I'n  Ihe  enjoy- 
ment of  gowl  health, 

Curatt.-JSh  yes !  we  both  continoe  well.    But  1  uiuat  tell  you  tK^t,  nwved 

by  ^mc  impulse  or  other,  my  master  has  deigned  to  i-c^ign  the  beneHce  in  n>y 
(avour.  So  I  priiy  that  you  "ill  continut;  as  heretofore  {•}  bonniir  our  temple 
with  ytiur  visits. 

firs!  /Irr.— That  is  an  auipicious  event ;  aii'I  if  I  have  not  Iweii  already  to 
offer  my  cotigiatulations.  It  Is  because  1  M'as  not  apprised  of  if,  Wtll!  my 
prc:icnl  reason  for  calling  is  just  simply  this;^ — I  am  off  to-da.y  lo  a  certain 
|»We :  but  tis  it  las  suddenly  begun  to  threaten  roin,  I  should  fivl  much 
obliged  il  you  would  kindly  condescend  ta  lend  mc  an  umbrella. 

Currf/^,— Certaliily  \  Notliiiie  ewfer !  ]  will  have  the  hanobr  lo  lend  it  to 
yoa.     rlci.^i:  wait  ht-rc  an  instant. 

Ftni  Par.—Oh '.  very  many  thanks, 

Cttrair, — tfcre,  thien  1     I  wilt  have  the  honour  lo  lenil  you  Ibis  one. 

fiirsi  Par. — Oh  1  1  owe  you  very  many  thanks. 

Cura/c. — rlease  always  tell  nic  if  ihcie  is  anything  of  any  kind  thit  I  can  Jo 
for  you. 

Krit  Par, — Certainly  I  I  will  call  in  your  a.iii5laiice.  But  now  i  will 
be  off, 

Cwni/r.— Arc  you  going? 

firir  Parr.—VKs.    Ciiod-byG  I 

Curate. — Good-bye  '■ 

flrit  Par.~\  am  much  indebted  to  you. 
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fw^fl/^.— Thanlu  fjr  your  visft. 

Mrsl  Par.~K\\  1    vre]l !   thai  i»  all  right.    I  will  hasten  on. 

Curate. — As  lie  »id  I  was  Ic  [ct  tiiin  know  iE  any  of  the  [laristiioncta  omc,  I 
will  go  and  tell  him  «lial  lias  I'lSserl,     Priy  1   are  j'fMi  m  ? 
/Vrfi"-.— Oh  !    that  i?  ynii ' 

Ctiriilf, — Hoiv  dull  Vour  Reverence  must  be  teelinj; ! 
Rater. — ^No,  I  am  nol  dull. 
Cwra/<F.— Someb™ty  has  ju*t  Uecn  here. 

better, — Mrl  he  come  lo  worslifp.  or  was  it  that  lie  had  business  with  us? 

CiTiiW.— He  cjiiie  lo  liorroH  a;i  amln-clla  ;  «i  1  lent  him  ohc, 

R,-clur. — (JuCle  right  of  jou  to  Icn^   ll.      Hut  tell    me,   wtifcli   omltPella  did 

yoB  lend  ? 

Curat:'. — I  lent  the  one  that  came  home  new  the  otlier  day. 

Setter, — \Vhit  a  lUoughtltos  felloiv  you  ni'i; ',  Would  anybody  ever  dream 
of  lending  an  uinhrclLii  lllie  that  one,  whicli  li.iiJ  not  even  Ijcen  onee  used  yel  ? 
The  case  «-ai  jjrcsenl  itse'f  again,     \\'hen  you  ilo  not  iianl  to  Icnrl  it,  you  tan 

mahp  ail  excuse. 

fwriifi-,— Wlial  M-oulcl  j-nu  say  ? 

Rffti'r. — \'ou  should  lay:  "Tlie  request  with  which  you  honour  me  is  a 
Jight  one.  Ijut  a  day  or  two  ago  my  mai-ter  went  oal  with  it,  and  cncountcrinp 
a  gust  of  wind  at  a  place  w  here  four  roads  meet,  the  ribs  licw  o^lT  on  one  iidc, 

and  the  skin*  on  another.     So  ire  have  tied  holli  skFn  and  ribs  Ijy  the  middle, 

and  hung  Ihcm  up  to  Ihc  ndlini;.  This  lidnR  so,  it  «ouM  hardly  be  til  lo 
answer  your  purpfwc."  Soihelliing  like  thai,  sohicthiiig  wilh  .ill  ait  of  ttuth 
about  eI,  is  wliat  you  should  say, 

Onati'. — \'our  injuncliona  »hall  lie  kept  in  mind,  and  I  will  make  tlut 
answer  another  lime.— !\'o\i    1  will  lie  g<nng. 
Keitcr.^hn  you  O'fl? 
Curate. — \'es.  ' 

"J  tlood-hvc !    miod-hyc  ! 
CitralL-.) 

■  ■  ■*■*■«« 

Cimtlf.—W'hH  <(rn  llii.i  nii'iin?  Ixt  my  umittr  say  whiii  he  likes,  it  ,/>»(■* 
s«-ni  ttmnge  lo  refuse  to  lend  a  lliiiiE  (ihcti  you  lia-vc  it  by  ytiu. 

SittN'i  Par, — I  iim  a  resident  in  this  niighbourhtXKl.     As  I  am  going  on  a 


•The  "cout'*  ofEin  timWvlU  \i  catlt/il  liy  rln.-  Jajianevc  its  .htK-  SicniUrljr  tl»^ 
rpcali  of  ihe  fklkt  of  a  Ervo,  the  «kin  of  au  A]»plu.  ilir  ikin  of  bru<l  i\b  tx\nx)t  vtc.  In 
fuel,  the  imlsi'Ie  a\  moil  Ihlnjr  ti  nrniTd  tU'ii'  "slh",''" 
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iong  jourrucy  ti^dny,  I  mean  to  look  In  at  the  f-arish  temple  n.nd  Ijoirow  a 
hone — I  will  go  (]ulckly.    -■^h !  here  I  ini !  Hoj- !  itlmitlince '. 

Curnlf. — There  is  *oiiip  one  hallooiiis  at  Ihc  yalc  n^'m  '.  Who  i^  th.il  ask- 
ing for  admitMiiL-c?    Whoi?  that  hallooing? 

SfiOHii  Far,— It  h  I. 

Ciirale. — Oh  t    you  are  indecti  most  n-eltoiiie  l 

Second  Far. — My  prcMiit  reason  for  calling  is  jusl  simply  this :— I  am  off  to- 
day on  a.  long  journey,  jnd  (thouj^h  it  Is  a  hold  request  to  make)  T  should  Vtxl 
tnucli  obligctl  j(  you  wcraH  condescend  to  lend  me  a  lioii^c, 

Cttriite, — Xothing  could  be  sligliler  than  ihc  ri.-i]uest  «ilh  ii  hich  jnu  honour 

mc.    But  a  day  or  two  ago  my  in-asler  «eiit  out  ulth  it,  and  encounicHng  a 

gnsl  of  ivini!  at  a  jjlace  «hcre  four  r&ScIs  tntsi,  tlie  Hhs  fleiV  off  Oh  cnc  sitic, 
and  (he  skin  on  inother,  Sa  "c  have  tied  holh  skin  anil  rihs  hy  llie  uiiddle, 
snd  hung  them  up  to  the  ceiliog.  Tlui;  being  w,  it  u-ouM  lurliy  IjC  fit  to 
ansMcc  your  purpose, 

&ri«i/ /"or.— Why  ;   it  is  a  bersc  [hat  I  am  .istlnK  tor! 

Cutttir. — Vcs,  certilnly  !   a  Imree; 

Setonii  Far. — tlh  well  t    I  hen  there  is  no  hclpfiir  it.     I  n-ill  licjfr, 

C-urate. — An?  you  going? 

&.ann(  I'ar, — \'es.    Good-bye ! 

Curdle. — tiood-bye!    Thanks  fof  y«uf  visit. 


S^enJ  Par. — Well !    1  iici-ef !    He  says  thinyi  thaf  I  rannot  in  th«  Itast 

make  out. 


Curalr.—X  spoke  i%  my  master  bad  instructed  inc  ;.  so  ttoubtkss  he  will  be 
pleased.     Pray  I     Arc  you  fn  ? 

Keclor, — Oh  !    that  is  you  !      Is  it  On  business  that  you  conic? 

Qn-a/.-.— Some  hod  y  has  just  been  here  to  Ijurroiv  nor  horse, 

JldUr. — And  you  lent  him,  as  he  fortunately  happened  to  be  dlseiigagal  ? 

C'rir<i/r.— Oh  no!  I  did  not  lend  it,  bul  replied  in  the  manner  you  had 
ifHtrccteil  me. 

Jieiler. — What  1  1  ilu  no!  rcmemlitT  "iiyfiip  anytliiiiy  iibtmt  the  horse. 
What  H  a'  it  j'ou  answiTed  ?■ 

Cttr>iU. — I  wid  that  vou  had  been  oiit  witli  iil  a  day  or  ttt"o  ayo,  aind  that, 
enconriterijig  a  gust  of  wind  .it  ,i  place  iilierc  four  roads  meet,  llie  rili5  had 
flown  oH  on  one  --idc,  and  tlic  skin  on  the  other,  ivhicli  being  the  eas«,  it  vroold 
hardly  fit  lo  .in5wer  hi5  purpose. 

/V-(^/<jr.— What  i/oyou  mean?  It  Vfus  if  they  came  to  ash  for  an  umbrella 
thnt  1  (old  you  lo  reply  like  that  i     liol  would  onjijody  t^Tr  ilream  of  saying 
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such  n  tliiiig  Co  a  person  v-lio  sliouM  come  to  horrmv  a  Lorjc  I      Anolhcr  time, 

irlien  you  do  not  w-nnt  lo  lend  it,  you  can  nialie  a  fitting  exane, 

Curni'?.— Wliat  would  you  say  ? 

ffff/or.^-You  sliauM  fay;    "  Wc  lately  turned  him  out  to  grass;    and 

becominE  frolicsome,  he  dislotalcil  Iii5  tliigli,  and  Is  lying  down  covered  wrlli 

straw  in  a  corner  o[  the  stable.  Thi*  bcinj;  so,  ]ic  will  liardly  be  fit  (o  answer 
yoor  purpose."  I^mething  like  thai,  something  with  an  a.ir  of  Irutb  about 
it,  is  what  y<]u  t-ho'ulj  ^iiy, 

Curafi.—Xriiit  iTijunctif^ns  shall  be  kept  in  mind,  iiitd  T  *ill  profit  lpy  them 
nnt  time. 

Rfcltir.—'tie  sure  you  du  not  say  something  sSupic] ! 

**tt4i**Btt 

Cui'nif. — Wliat  i-An  this  mean  f  To  say  a  thing  because  be  tcUs  me  to  say 
it,  and  then,  forsooih,  to  get  a  scolding  for  it  \     For  all  I  am  now  oiy  own 

matiicr.  I  see  no  way  out  of  these  perpleiilies. 


T/iirJ  Pariihieutr. — I  am  a  rcsitlcnt  in  tills  neigh liourliood.  arwl  am  nn  my 
way  to  the  parish  leaiflc,  where  1  have  wine  busiccis.  Well,  I  will  niakc 
hsite.     Ah  !  hete  I  am !     Hoy  !  .idmiltance ! 

Curate. — Tlicrc  is  5Qine  one  liallooing  at  the  gate  agnin  ^  Wim  i«  that 
halLoahig  i 

Third  iii/-.— It  is  I. 

Ctcratt. — (.Ih  \  a  lieirty  ii  elconic  lo  you  ! 

Third  /\ir, —  It  is  long  iiiiicc  I  InsC  had  the  honour  of  comirf  to  enquire 
after  you  ;  but  I  iru^t  tliiil  llic  worthy  rccior  ami  yourself  are  still  in  the 
cnjoyineiit  of  good  hiaJtli. 

Curatt, — Ohycal  wc  Lvth  -continue  wdl.  But  by  the  way,  my  inaslcr, 
moved  by  some  impulse  or  otiicr,  Im!  deigrad  to  tc5ign  the  benelJce  in  ray 
fevour.  So  1  pray  that  you  will  continue  to  Sio-iiour  out  temiple  ^vi[h  your 
visits. 

THrd  Par, — Tliat  is  an  auspicious  event ;  and  if  t  have  not  been  alrcajy  lo 
olfcr  my  con gratula linns,  it  ii  liecause  I  »as  not  aji|Tiscd  of  iL    To-raorrow 

being  a  religioos  anniversary  in  my  LiTriily,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  \i  our 

worthy  rector  and  yourself  would  cotideweiiil  lo  come  to  my  house, 

Curait. —  I'or  myself.  I  will  come ;  but  my  niastel-  will  scaiccly  be  able  to 
do  so, 

TIdrd  i^A— Wliftt !  has  he  any  otiwr  business  on  hand  ? 

Curatt.— Ho,  he  has  no  particular  basine-ss  on  hand  ;  but  ive  lately  luraed 
him  out  to  grast,  and  becoming  fiolicKime.  he  dislocated  his  thigh,  aiiJ  is  lying 
down  covered  with  straw  in  a  corner  o(  the  stable.  This  being  so,  he  will 
scarcely  be  able  lo  come^ 
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THrii  /lir.— Why  ■  jt  it  the  retlor  thai  I  am  lalking  aljout ! 

C((ni//.^Yts.  ccrlainly !  the  lector. 

Third  Pitf. — Well !  I  nm  very  snrry  such,  a  ihioK  shoitkl  hftwe  Occurred.    At 

■ry  rale,  do  you,  plcas^e.  be  50  liind  as  to  come. 

Curate. — Most  ccrlainlj",  1  will  come, 

TUrd  Far.—^o-n  I  will  be  off. 

Cn^alt. — Are  you  going  ? 

nurd  P<ir.—'\<!S.    Good-bye ! 

Ctiralf. — Good-bye !      TTianks  for  your  visit. 


Ttird  /hr. — Well,  I  never  ',     He  says  Ihings  that  1  cannot  in  Ihc  le.a«!l  uinke 


out. 


Cwrnff.— This  time,  at  all  evetiti.  he  will  be  pleiiwd.    Pray  !  are  you  in? 

Jiteter. — Oli !  ihatlsyoa!     Is  it  on  business  thai  you  eorac  7 

Cwratt. — So-mcl«otiy  hM  just  l.iecn  here  to  ask  both  Vonr  Reverence  and 

fnyself  Co  |{0  to  him   to-morow.  when  thci^  is  ;l  religious  annivcr^iry  in  his 

faxcAXf,  So  I  %a til  that  1  ivoiilil  g>i,  but  lliat  you  would  ;c-irvcly  trc  nble  to 
do  so, 

Z'lTfi"'-— Wlial  ,1  pily  1  Tallodd  have  likeil  to  ^,  i^  I  jost  happen  to  be 
at  Idsufe  lo-morroiv. 

CitraU. — Oh  [   liul  I  said  wha,l  you  had  inatrucleil  me  To  s-iy. 

Rector. '^\  do  not  tcmcmber.     Wlul  «m  it,  then,  that  you  ansrcrcU? 
CtiraU. — I  said  ih.it  ive  hail  lately   lumfil   yuu   oui   to   gra.55,  □n'd   that, 
becoming  (roIic»nnie,  you  li^id  dislocated  your  ihlgli,  and  ncrc  lying  down 

oorered  n-ith  strziiv  in  a  corner  oE  the  stable,   so  tlial   you  uoultl   scarcely  be 
able  to  Ro 
Rider. — Vwu  fc.illy  and  truly  went  and  wid  that? 

Curate. — Vcs  i   really  and  tiuly. 

Reetar. — WpJI.  I  never !  You  .iw  an  i'lint  1  Speak  ae  I  may.  -over  and 
onrer  again,  nothing  seems  to  be  able  Co  malie  you  under^tuiil.  It  Has  if  thej 
onic  to  borroiv  a  fiorsf,  that  I  told  you  to  make  ihnt  aiiswtr  1  Tlie  end 
of  all  (his  i*.  tliat  it  Till  never  do  fur  you  to  betoiiie  rector.  Get  along 
irith  you  I 

Ctrjili.-  -Oil ! 

Rtilor, — Won't  yau  gel  along?  Won't  you  gtt  along?  Won't  you  gel 
along? 

Cvritlt. — Oh  dear  !  oh  ilear  !  oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  olt  dear !  Bui,  Revorcnd 
Sir,  fiir  all  you  are  my  master,  it  is  an  untiearfl-of  sliaine  tor  you  (0  beat  me 
thill.     And  for  all  you  arc  the  mm  you  are,  you  can.not  be  laid  to  h^vc   liccn 

without  your  trolici  cithcr.^that  you  cannot ' 
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/'.i-Ci)(."\VhcLi  wai  I  c^ti'  rmlicsomc?    HI  ever  w.i,',  out  ivilti  ii  <|Dii:k  I 
iiu1  witli  II  -{ucik '. 
CiiraU. — If  1  were  to  tell  it,  yt>u  mouU  be  ]iut  to  shame. 

R,-cti'r^ — 1  am  conscious  of  nothing    tllaJ  Could  pat  nift  l6  shame.      H  any- 
tlting  there  be,  oul  ivilli  it  quick  '.  out  with  il  rjnlck  1 
t^i^rri//.— Well  tlien,  I'll  tell  il.  I  will. 
Rtilor, — Out  iiilh  it  quick  \ 
Curat.-  — Ucll,  ihen  !  ihc  other  day,  pretty  lillle  Icbi,  who  Hv«  (mtsiiJe  itie" 

[eDiple  pate,  ^^"as  here. 

Ktiter. — And  ivhit  nlvoul  Iclii,  prny  '. 

CuraU. — Just  listen,  please  I      Don't  you  call  il  .i  frolic  \\>  Iia>*e  li*ckon-ett  to 

lier,,  am!  tlien  to  liavc  diMppciiTrl  with  her  into  one  of  the  back  rooms? 

RfClor. — In^lent  r.iscnl,  inventing  things  I  never  did,  and  bringing;  thame 

on  your  superior !  .Aflc  this,  bj-  ilie  Clod  of  War  wiih  hi?  T!<)w-  nnJ  Arro«*% 
I  shill  net  let  yuu  ■eita.pc  mt ! 

Cm-ali, — For  nil  you  air-  ni]*  inaMiT,  I  d<i  not  inteniil  la  let  nij'scif  gel  Ihe 
H-orst  of  il. 

Betli.~K\\\  ah!  ah!  (J-igAfii*£.) 

Cura(,.—lij^  tlic  old  fi^Kil  lea.rnt  a  lessnii?  Oh!  ob  I  1  am  gbd  !  I  «m 
glad  I     I've  beat!     I've  lieal  ! 

Ktclar, — Deary,  deary  ine  !  where  is  he  offlo,  after  having  put  hia  master 

irt  such  a  phglit?  Is  I  here  nolibdy  there?  Catch  llim  !  I  won't  let  him 
ciCapc  \     I  iion'l  let  him  escaj-e  ! 


Funerals.  Til!  recently  all  funerals  were  in  Un;  hands  of 
llic  UiiililliisL  hifiarthj", — even  iht-  funerals  cif  .SlilnU'i  jtriests 
themselves;  but  now  llie  Shintoists  are  allowed  In  bury  their 
ovn  dead.  The  Shinlij  ccifRn  resetiilites  th.it  used  in  Eiimpc, 
The  Butlilhisl  foflm  is  small  and  sqimn-,  ami  llie  O'qise  is  fitted 
into  it  ill  a  squatting'  p«.tsture  with  the  huad  I>ent  li«  iht  knees, 
— a  custuni  ivliicli  some  derive  from  the  ite\'cn:iT  hnbit  of  sitting 
rapt  in  relittions  iiietlitalion,  while  iXliGrs  discover  in  il  a.s)iii- 
Imliua!  n.'! >rt»cnlalitin,  in  the  last  eartiilv  scene,  nf  the  iHeiliuii 
of  the  imlK^rn  child  in  its  mother's  wnmb.  Further  outwnrd  and 
visihEc  siijiis  \iheretiy  tt)  distiiigubh  a  Biiddhisl  from  a  Shinto 
riinera],  are,  in  the  Ibnuer,  Ihe  bare  i-linveii  heads  of  the  buddhiat 
priests  and  ilie  dark  blue  coats  of  the  coffin-bearers  ;  in  the  latter, 
Uie  |ilain  wliite  garb  nfthe  colfin-ltearers,  ihe  Shinto  priests'  non- 
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shnvtn  heads  ami  curved  gmuc  cajis.  ;uu]  ilie  flajp;  ami  Itraiichcs 
uf  irecs  lx)mf  m  llic  pnxession.     The  use  of  large  Unujiicbs  of 

flowers    is    tonniium    In   l)al!i,    und    Ixjth     r(;li;i;ions    ha-vo    funeral 
servic«  of  great  length  .ind  intricacy. 

Vast  Slims  of  money  .Tire  ufien  lavislK-ii  on  funerals,  more 
es[n-\.ially  l'>  iIic  Im|x-rial  Family.  When  tlit-  Kni|p(V5i  D<iwa^;er 
difJ,  ill  iSy7,  ti<»  le.ss  \}\ai\  yoo.coo  y<n  were  ajipn  i[malcii  fnmi 
(he  national  treasury.  Never,  perhaps,  w-as  funeral  iwinj)  more 
elalKiraic  than  fill  tliis  ofcasiiHi,  wliicli,  from  firsL  tu  liKt.  ottujiied 
several  Mxt-'ks.^ror  llie  ailiial  inlcrmetil  wiis  onlv  the  List  scene 
ill  an  extmnrdiiiarily  complicated  set  of  obserrances.  The 
procestiiin  Wiis  Iwo  miles  in  leiiRtli,  die  linal  teranoiiy  lastetl 
over  [\venty-lwo  huurs,  iluriiig  ail  ivhich  lime  Imperial  princes 
attiod  or  walked  .ilinosl  li-arefoat  in  the  smiv  withniit  eating  ,1 
mnrsd  ()rft>Hl.  An  ox-wagon,  with  wheels  pnijxisely  huili  so  as 
to  creak  niounifully,  bure  the  magniticunl  tollin  in  wliicli  the  Ixxly 
lay  preserved  in  vermilion.  Three  oxen  tlrcw  it  harnessed  in 
sin^de  file,— ihe  kwler  jel-liiavk ,  die  neM  dun  cnluiir  with  Idack 
flwks.  the  third  s|>uticii  while  and  hl.uk.  with  a  white  star  un 
tin;  forvhead  and  fcnir  white  stockings, — all  diis  in  accordance 
with  aiicieni  nse.  TIk  actual  .girave-d i.iryere  were  ll.^hilcd  as 
liirds  with  black  win^.  Ixicansc  for  those,  Icing  devoid  of  reason, 
there  could  !,«  no  sn:rilei,'-c  in  perching  up.m  im  Empress*^  lomb. 
All  soiinil  of  music  was  hushed  throughout  the  land  for  the 
space  (_>f  :i  month,  the  schools  were  closed  for  i\  week,  ami 
ihoiLsumia  of  criiuinaU  lilicrdted.  The  Cuurt  it^eif  .suspended  <ill 
fesiiviiie.s  !'  ir  .1  year.     (Sec  also  .\rlicle  on  Akch.eoi.uuy.) 

Books  TeooinmuiAaa.  Japnitac  FaitraC  Ritti.  by  A.  H.  Luy.  in  Vi.l  XIX. 
P.iri  111.  o(  Ihr*  "Asijlic  TnBKiftiiiiij."— ^  Shlnli  J-'imrral,  by  RafunMs  SilnhOttliyi. 
■It  like  '-Nincii^riTh  C'nturjr"  for  Oecemljer,  1896- 


G&rdens.  A  irarden  ttilhout  Rowers  may  sound  like  a 
tonlraditium  in  lerm.-i.  Uui  it  is  a  iiicl  dial  many  Japanese 
ganlens  are  of  that  kind,  (Jie  object  which  the  Ja[i3nesc  landaca[.>c- 
gnrdener  sets  Iwfure  him  beiiif,'  lo  prvxUice  somediinj;  park-like, — 
to  suggest   stinie  faninus  natuntl  scene,  in  which  llowers  may  or 
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may  mil  ap-jieir,  according  lo  llit  drt iimstaiices  nf  the  case. 
Wlien  tliL')'  do,  thcj  arc  gcncrallj'  griiupeil  together  in  Iwds  or 
under  slieltcr,  and  renio\*ed  as  soon  as  their  season  of  lilooin  is 
over,  MKire  after  the  mannur  i.tf  a  Kiirojieati  flriwer-slinw.  In  this 
way  are  obtained  !ioriicuItur.il  iriuntplis,  smli  as  arc  dcscriljed  in 
the  Article  on  Flowp.rs.  Triumphs  of  another  kind  are  achieved 
hy  iKv;irling.  Thus  you  may  see  a  pine-lree  or  a  maple,  sijcly 
years  old  and  jwrfccL  in  every  jtari,  hut  mil  more  ihaii  a  Toot 
high.  JapancB-c  ^';brdtnci's  urc  also  very  skilful  in  transplanting 
large  trees.  A  judiLiuiis  treainienl  nf  the  ictcssorj,  rciols  during 
a  couple  of  ye-ars  enahles  massive,  aged  tru's  to  be  removed  from 
place  to  place,  so  that  a  Japanese  miureau  rirAc  can  raise  up 
anythin|j[ — even  an  ancestTal  |)ark— on  whaiei'cr  s|xit  he  fancies. 

Japanese  land  sea  pc-gardeiiinff  is  one  of  the  Jiiie  arts.  Evet 
since  the  tniddlc  of  tine  fifteenth  centurv,  generations  of  artists 
have  been  busy  perfecting'  it,  elaborating  ani.1  retigiing  over  and 
over  again  the  principles  handed  down  by  llieir  predecessors,  until 
it  has  come  lo  l»  considered  a  mystery  as  well  as  an  art,  and 
is  furnished — noi  to  say  cnciiml>ered— with  a  vocabular>-  more 
complicated  and  recondite  than  any  one  who  has  not  perused 
some  of  the  ii;»tiie  treatises  on  the  dulyecl  can  well  itnagine. 
There  is  a  whole  set  of  names  for  different  sons  of  garden  [antems, 
another  for  wnter- basins,  amitber  for  fences  (i.ine  aiilhoriiy 
enumerates  nineloen  kinds  nf  screen  fences  alone),  another — and 
this  is  a  veiy  imporUnl  subject — for  those  large  stones,  which, 
according  to  Japanese  ideas,  constittite  the  skeleton  of  the  whole 
composition. 

Then,  too,  there  are  rules  for  every  detail ;  and  different  schools 
of  the  art  or  science  of  gardening  have  rules  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  oJicr.  i-'or  instance,  larger  trees  are  planted 
and  larger  hills  made  by  one  school  in  the  front  portion  of  a 
garden,  and  smaller  ones  in  the  further  portions,  with  the  object 
of  exaggerating  the  perspective  and  tlms  making  the  garden  look 
bigger  than  it  really  is.  Another  school  teaches  the  direct 
contrary.     Suggestion   is   la«;ely   used,  as-  when  part  of  a  small 
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lake  is  so  adroitly  hidden  as  lo  j^ive  the  idea  of  grraier  size  in 
the  part  luiseen,  nr  as  when  a  meander  of  ])ebbles  h  made  to 
repte=eiH  a  ri\*er-bet].  Kverything,  in  fact,  has  a  reason, — generally 
an  at>stru*e  reason.  Gardens  are  sllpjKMed  to  be  capable  of 
symtiolising  abstntct  ideas,  such  as  peace,  chastity,  old  age,  etc. 
The  following  passage,  from  the  authority  quoted  Iwlow,  will 
show  hoM-  the  garden  of  a  certain  Butldhist  ablwt  is  made  to 
convey  the  idea  of  ilie  poiver  of  divine  truth: — "This  garden 
consists  almost  entirely  of  stones  arranged  in  a  fanciful  and 
irregular  manner  in  a  small  encloaure,  the  sentiment  esjiressed 
depending  for  its  v'alue  upon  acijuaintatice  with  tht  following 
Buddhist  legend,  s<.>itic>»  hal  reniindinj>:  us  of  the  storj'  of  Saint 
rnuii;i$  and  the  birds.  A  certain  monk  Daita,  ascending  a 
hillock  and  coUectitig  stones,  liegan  to  preach  tu  them  the  secret 
precepts  of  Buddha,  and  ku  miraculous  was  llie  effect  of  the 
wondrous  truths  which  he  told  that  even  the  lifeless  ston^  bowed 
in  ie\erent  assent.  Tlierenpon  ihe  Saint  placed  them  upon  the 
ground  amuiid  him,  and  consecmied  ihctn  ai>  the  '  Nodding 
Stones."  " 

What  the  }apanese  call  /laio-niteia  is  a  whole  landscape-garden 
compressed  into  llie  mitrtwcopic  limits  of  a  sinjjle  dish  or 
flower-pot, — paths,  bridges,  mountains,  sKme  linterns,  etc.,  all 
complete. — a  fanciful  little  toy. 

The  roof  ridge  tif  a  peasant's  dwelling  SDmetimes  presents  liie 
aspect  of  a  flower-garden  ;  for  when  it  is  flat,  it  is  apt  to  be 
oveigniwn  with  irises  or  red  lilies,  Pexiple  disagree  about  the 
reason,  Some  say  that  the  flowers  are  planted  in  order  to  avert 
pestilence,  while  others  no  less  positively  alfjnn  the  growth  to  l)e 
accidental.  Others  again  assert  that  the  object  is  tu  strengthen 
tile  thatch.  We  incline  Ic  this  liitter  view*.  Bulbs  do  not  fly 
through  tJie  air,  neither  is  it  likely  that  bulbs  should  be  contained 
in  ihe  sods  pni  on  the  top  of  all  the  houses  in  a  village.  We 
have  noticed,  funhermore,  that  in  the  absence  of  such  sods, 
biack.ets  of  strong  shingling-  are  employed,  so  thai  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  llie  two  ore  intended  to  ser\'e  the  same  purpose. 
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Sook  xac^iuitiQiidad.     l^i'iiUi-n^    OartitHiug  it   y^tjitit,   by-  Jiwlah  Caulb^^   with 
Suf^emeHt,  Lijtli  li-ii<i  till  illy  illTi>iraieil.      [Irinkl>^y's  JnfiaH  anil  Ciiiia,  Vol.   II,  p.  ii^ 


Geisha.     Sec  Sishisg-ciriji. 

Geography.  The  IxiuiKlarics  of  Japan  Ii.ivt  exfiamlcil  yrcnuly 
in  the  couric  ij-f  ages.  The  central  and  weslem  |H)rtions  oF  the 
Main  Island,  loj^'vther  wilh  Shikukii,  Kyiishu,  ami  liie  lesser 
islands  of  Iki,  Tsusliima,  tiki,  A^aji,  and  |jerha.]is  .S,id»).  formed 
the  Jii[}an  iif  early  historic  days,  say  of  lli«  ei;;hlh  century  after 
Christ.  At  lh:»t  lime  ihe  Ainoii,  lliniigh  .ilrcidy  in  full  relrr.il 
northward)*,  still  held  the  Main  Island  !W  fir  as  tiie  j8lh  or  jijth 
parallel  of  latiiLiile.  The)'  were  sixin  driven  fktoss  the  Straits 
of  Tsugarii  inii)  Vcz<',  which  island  was  iistif  fjradualiy  coni|ULTed 
during  the  lierio<l  extending  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sevt-lileciilh 
centtiry.  In  the  eighteenth  century  a  portion  of  Saj,'hiilieii  was 
added  III  Japiini'sc  n,TTitory.  Hm  a  disciwsiijn  Jiaiing  ari«n  i»n 
this  subject  lietwcen  J.ifian  anil  Russia,  the  weaker  uf  ihe  Iwo 
powers  (for  J:i();iii  was  ynuriB  and  weak  then)  iialurally  went  l(.>  ihe 
wall.  S»gh;\licn,  with  its  valuable  coal-lields  and  fi-shcries,  was 
cc<]ed  til  Russia  hy  the  treaty  iif  ?•%.  Petersburg  in  1S75,  anit  the 
barren,  nlonn-swcpt  Kuril*;  Islands  were  obwineil  in  exchange. 
Meanwhile,  the  Luchu  and  Bonin  Islands  had  l>eeii  addetl  tu  tlic 
Japanese  [Kswesainns,  and  in  1895  t!ie  valuable  island  of  Formosa 
was  ceded  by  the  vanciuished  t'liincse.  The  empire  thus,  in  its 
pregent  ami  furthest  extent,  stretches  from  Kamciiaika  on  the  north 
in  almut  lat,  51°  to  the  extremity  of  l-'omK'&a  on  the  snuth  in  lal. 
22°.  and  fmm  i  30°  In  156°  of  long,  east  of  (Jreenwich. 

Jajian  proper  consists  of  three  large  ialandw,  of  which  one.  Uie 
!arL,fsi  or  IMain  Islaml,  disdnguished  as  Hondo  on  Jiome  modem 
maps,  h.Ts  no  name  in  popular  use,  while  the  other  two  are 
called  respectively  Shikoku  and  KyfishQ,  tiigether  with  the  small 
isLinds  of  S.ido,  Oki.  Tsushima,  and  a  multitude  nf  lcsw:r  nres 
still.  The  Inr^est  island  is  separated  from  die  two  nest  in  sIkc  by 
the  celebrated  Inland  Sea,  for  which  latter  also  there  is  no 
genemtly  current  Japanese  name.     The  area  of  the  entire  Jap-tnese 
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empire,  excluding  Konnosa  and  the  Pescadores,  is  between 
146,000  and  147.000  square  miles.  Only  twelve  per  cent  of 
tills  total  atva  is  cullivated,  or  even  cultivable.  Uy  jar  the  greater 
portitin  of  it  is  covered  with  rticninlaiiLS,  many  of  uliicli  irc 
volcajioes  either  active  or  exLincl.  Fuji  itself  was  in  eruption  as 
l.ilc  AS  Janiuri',  A.D.  170S.  Of  recentlj'  or  constantly  active 
volcanoes  we  may  mention  Asama.  the  two  Shirane-iians.  Nasu- 
yamR.  and  Bandat-san  ia  JCaslem  japan,  Vries  Island  (Osliima) 
niH  far  friini  llie  tntranL*  10  Yokcihania  Iiarbour.  Aso-san  and 
Kirishinia-yani;\  in  Kyusliu,  and  the  beautifully  shaped  Koma- 
ga-lake  near  Hakodate,  Others,  extinct  or  quiescent,  are  Ontalce, 
Hakuj^n,  Tateynma,  Nan.t,ii-zan,  Chokai-znn,  Iide-san,  Ganju-san, 
and  1  waki-yama,  all  on  the  Main  Island.  Sotne  are  difficult  t6 
class,  for  instance,  Sakuia-jima  in  KyusJiQ,  whose  smoke  has 
lonjr  been  reduced  almoal  to  nothing,  and  Onsen-fa-lakc  in  the 
satnc  island,  where  all  that  remains  active  is  a  solfatam  at  its 
baa-.  The  g-randesl  mountain  mass  in  Japan  is  the  Shinano-Hida 
range,-— granite  giants  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  fL  in  height. 

Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  llie  counLry,  most  Japanese  streams 
ate  rather  torrents  than  rivets.  The  rivers  best  worth  mentioning 
arc  the  Kilakami,  the  Abukuma,  the  Tone,  the  Tenryu,  and  the 
Kiso.  Hewing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ibc  Shinano-gawa  flowing 
into  tlie  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  Ishtkari  in  Vezo.  Most  of  the 
smaller  streams  have  no  yenenil  name,  but  change  their  nanne 
every  few  miles  on  passing  from  viilage  to  village. 

Lake  Bi  vva  near  KyCrto  is  the  largest  lake,  the  next  being 
T^ke  Iwashiro,  on  whose  northern  shore  rises  the  ill-omened 
volcano.  Bandai-san.  The  so-called  lakes  to  the  north-east  of 
Tokyo  are  but  shallow  lagoons  formed  by  the  retreating  sea. 
The  miibt  imjjortant  straits  are  the  Stiait  of  La  PiJrouse  betweorj 
Yezo  and  Saghalien,  the  Sliait  of  Tsugaru  between  Yero  and  the 
Main  Island,  the  Kii  Channel  (Linschijten  Strait)  between  llie 
Main  Island  and  L-aslem  Shikoku.  the  Bungo  Channel  between 
western  Shikoku  and  KyB-shS,  and  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki 
lietwcen   the   south-western   extremity   of  the   Main    Island    and 
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KjaishQ.  'i'lie  mosl  noteMorllty  gulfs  m  bays  iirc  Volcano 
in  soulliern  Yezo,  Aoraori  Hav  al  the  northern  cslreiniiy 
tb«  Main  Island,  Sendai  Bay  in  lliu  nL>rth-«iai,  the  Gnlfe  of 
TokyTi.  S;if^ini.  Surufjn,  Owari,  ami  K;igoshima  facing  south, 
and  ihfc  Bay  cf  Toyama  iKtwten  lUc  [wiiinsula  of  Noiu  ami  ihe 
mainUnd. 

Of  peninsulas  the  chief  arc  Nolo,  jutting  <>m  into  ilie  Sea  a\ 
Japan,  ami  IvaKusa-BCeli  ii  ami  lau,  nwl  ftir  fn>ni  'l'6ky0  on  tlie 
Pacific  Ocean  tade.  It  is  an  interesting  lacl  thnt  Ixxh  Nolo  and 
Izu,  wofiis  tiieaiiiii;jltss  in  Jip.inesc^mere  phce-namea— can  be 
traceil  back  lo  lemis  siiil  iiseij  by  llic  Ainos  lo  tlcsignale  ihc 
ideat^a  "promontory"  or  "  peninsula."  Finally,  even  sp  rapid 
a  sketcli  na  this  ciintiot  pass  ovc^r  tlie  walerfalls  nf  Nikko,  of 
Kanil-ide  near  I'liji,  of  Nachi  in  KishQ,  of  'I'odoiuki  in  Sliikuku, 
andofVuro.  sun  less  must  we  forftct  that  mighty  nver  in  tt}e 
sea — the  Kutoshio,  or  "  Black  Driiie"^n'hich,  flowiny  nonhwards 
from  the  dircelion  of  fomius;!  and  tlic  Philippine  Islands,  -vvanns 
the  southern  and  stuith-easlcrn  coasts  of  JajRin  much  as  the  Gulf- 
stream  warms  the  coasl*  of  western  l'!iiro|>e.  Very  notewortliy, 
hkewisc,  is  the  Nariito  Channel  which  separates  the  island  of 
^ikoku  and  Awaji,  where  the  tide  rushes  wiili  resislloB  fuvce  out 
of  Ihe  Inland  Sea  inUi  ihc  f'acilit:  Ocean. 

There  are  two  current  ili\isioi»s  nf  die  soil  ol  the  empire — an 
older  and  Tiiore  popular  one  into  provinces  {iimi),  of  which  tliere 
are  cighly-four  in  all,  and  a  ruceni.  purely  administralivi?  one 
into  prefectures  (if«),  of  which  there  are  forty-three,  exclusive  of 
tlie  dirce  metropolitan  districts  (  /a) — 7'okyii.  Kyoto,  and  Osaka — 
and  tif  the  islands  of  \'ci'.o  and  Fonnosa.  Owing  to  Uie  extensive 
use  made  of  the  Chinese  lang'ua^c  in  Japan,  most  of  the  provinces 
Jiav-e  two  hSTnes,— One  native  Japanese-,  the  other  Chinese.  Thus, 
the  provinces  lo  the  north  and  west  of  Tokyo  marked  Kolsuke, 
Shinano,  and  Kai  on  our  map,  arc  also  called  JSahu,  ShiiishQ,  and 
Koshu  respectively,  the  syllable  xAii  (')]'])  iignifviiig  "province" 
in  Cliiiiesc.  The  south-western  province  marked  Nagato  in  the 
map  bears  tlitr  ahcrnali\'e  name  of  CIil>s1iu,   and    forms   pari  tjf 
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tl]C  [trefeclurt:  t-f  AiiniAguvlii,  "iii(,li  alsi»  iutlUiJes  \he  jpri>vinci:  of 
Suwu.  Tti  ntlJ  111  the  |>criiic\iiLes  nf  llic  foreign  student,  grou pis 
of  provinces  receive  i^pccinl  names  in  popular  and  liistc^ 
cat  parlance.  Such  are,  fof  iiisiante,  [lie  Go-Kmai,  or  "  Five 
Heme  I'mviiices,"  consisting  of  tlic  Kjiito-Nara-Osaka  district, 
the  Kvaiilo  Mhii;li  includes  all  llie  provincM  of  the  East,  the 
San-yiili't  ur  "Siaiuy  Districi."  Iwrdcriny  the  Iiilaiml  Sea.  and 
Uie  Mijii-iii'A',  I  If  "Sliailv  DUirict,"  im  llie  St-a  of  Jajian.  (^See 
also  Articles  en  t"A[>n\r.,  (.ities,  Pori[..\Tit»N,  FnitHosA,  LrcHu, 
ui)d  Vrzo.) 

Tl-fWrfra  TC00iniU4n.d011.  jC^/^ji,  by  W-  li,  Mafon.  in  "'i'b,:  likli^rnjliHjpiaE  (nV- 
(ralililf."^Ui'iii'i  y.i/iifl ,— 7 V  C-i/ij  St  PirtiWry.  A'.-l,  IV,— AtiW  P,i(jliiui's  Piftim- 
imtrrtl'  rriiti^n  It  rti  la  GiigfBfhir  ittiJifoH. 


Geology.  Il  is  [njpuiarly  sujiiiu'SL-d  thai  JaiJ.iii  L-niirelj 
LOiuiscs,  or  ahiicist  eniirel)'  coiiaisis,  of  volcanic  rocks.  Much  a 
supi>06itiijti  is  Irue  li.r  llit  ICiirili;  Islands,  partiallv  Ime  fl.ir  tbe 
liortiiern  half  of  the  M-^in  I^ihnd  and  for  Kyusliu.  Bui  for  the 
reinAinder  of  the  counlry,  Ihnt  is,  the  southern  hali  of  the  Miun 
Island  and  Sliikukii,  die  assiimpiion  is  ijuitt:  n-ilhuut  supixwt 
The  backbone  uf  llie  ctmiiliy  consists  uf  primitive  gneiss  and 
Bchistj.  Amongst  tlic  Litter,  in  Shikokii,  there  is  an  extiemelj 
inleresiing  rock  consisiini;  largely  of  picdinoiililc.  Ovedying  diesc 
atnon^t  the  Paleozoic  rocks,  we  niMt  in  mjny  ports  of  Jjfinn 
ivilli  itJaies  and  other  rocks  iwssiLily  of  Cambrian  or  yiluriaji  age 
'rrilobites  have  been  discovered  in  Rikiiwn,  Carboniferous  rocks 
arc  represented  by  mountain  masses  of  PusitHtia  ami  other  liine- 
Slones.  There  is  also  ainnngst  the  Palteo;!oic  group  aii  intereslitig 
^ries  of  reil  slates  conuiining  RtiJi'iiafiii. 

Mes<j/:oic  rLx:k3  are  rejiresented  by  slates  Lunuinirg  Ammonites 
and  J^fonntis.  evidently  of  TrLiMic  age.  ricks  containing  AmmoHilffs 
Buci/am/i  of  Liassic  affc,  a  series  of  beds  rich  iu  plants  of 
Jurassic  age,  and  Ijqds  of  Cretaceous  ajje  eontnining  7'rrgenui 
and  many  oilier  fossils.  The  CainoKoic  or  Tertiary  system  forms 
a  fringe  round  the  coasts  of  many  portions  of  ibe  empire.  It 
diiefly  coiisiMs  of  ar.ililicd   volcanic   luffs   rich   in  ctal,   lijrniic, 
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fossilised  plants,  and  an  inver[i;l>rai:e  fauna.  Diatumnceims  earth 
eiists  al  several  places  in  V't/o.  In  the  alluvium  whicli  covers 
all,  ihe  remains  have  been  discovered  of  several  species  of 
elephant,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Edtnuiul  Xaumann,  are  of 
Indian  origin.  The  most  comniuii  eruptive  rotk  is  andesite. 
Such  rocks  as  bas3.lt,  diorite,  and  trachyte  are  comparatively  tare. 
QuarlJ!  porphyry,  qnartzless  porphyry,  and  gmnile  are  largely 
developed. 

The  minersd  most  extensively  worked  in  Japan  is  coal,  lar^ 
deposits  of  which  exist  in  north-western  Kyushu  and  near 
Nagasaki  in  the  south,  and  at  Purcmai  a»d  other  places  in  Yezo 
at  the  northern  extremity  nt  the  empire.  Not  only  is  the  output 
Sufficient  to  Supply  the  wants  of  the  counlry  ;  foreign  slt^iiners 
largely  use  Japan  coal,  and  considerable  shipmenLs  are  made  all 
over  ihe  Far-Hast  The  copper  mines  of  Ashio  near  Nikko,  and 
<»f  Besshi  in  Shikokii  pr-Hliin;  ennrmous  quantities  of  copper, 
and  the  antimony  production  is  among  tlie  most  notable  in  the 
world.  From  the  mine  of  Ichinokawa  in  Shikoku  come  the 
wonderful  crystals  of  aniimonite.  wliith  fomi  such  conspicuous 
objecis  in  the  mineralogical  cabinets  of  Kurope.  There  is  a.  feix 
production  of  silver  at  Innai  in  the  north  and  at  Ikuno  in  Centnd 
Japan  ;  but  that  of  other  metals  is  relati\'cly  small,  The  reports 
circulated  from  litne  to  lime  of  large  discoveries  of  gtild  in  Ycao 
have  hitherto  nol  tieen  verified. 

9ookH  reconunended.      ^i/f  Kati^rlithi  C-jhgiieXe  Kfw^ianjfalt  vfft  yapan,  ^ 

T.  Wjda.— C-itriiV'r  L<au  und  Jit  i-:iilttrhainl!Hir  Jaf-lititckiH  Jmcia,  by  E.  N»UIOHlio. 
— dttiil.'ffH--  y  J<ijiarjiit  Siinfnilt  c^Hfaiatd  r'n  tkf  imfetittt  Gjtiegt^  .y  £HfiHefrjnff, 
Vilrri,  by  J.  Milne.— i/i  PrMiaili  lit  la  .Wifurr  J<tfaiutiH  cl  CHiiuiit.  bji  A,  J.  C. 
Geerti.—Ar/fi' (in  ^  tht  CtKlaghal  Snmt  if  Japan. 


Globe-trottera  have  liecn  described,  once  for  all,  by  Mr. 
Netto  in  a  passag-c  <>f  his  Papierschmellerlinge  aus  yapan,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  faithful  translation : — 

"  Globc-liotkr  is  the  technical  designaiion  of  a  genus  which, 
like  itie  phyllo.xera  and  the  Colorado  beetle,  had  scarcely  recaved 
any  notice  til!  recent  limes,  but  wh'isc  importance  justifies  m  in 
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deioiing'  a  few  lines  to  it.  Il  may  lie  subdivided,  for  ihe  most 
part,  into  the  foUiiwiiig  species  : — 

"  I.  Glolie-troller  commuais.  Sun-helmet,  blue  glasses,  Kcant 
luggage,  celluloid  collars.  His  object  is  a  maximum  of  trav-elling 
combined  with  a  minimum  t^r  expense.  He  presents  himself  to 
you  wilh  some  suspicious  ininiiliictioii  oi  other,  accepts  with  ilt- 
djsseinbled  glw;  your  lukewiimi  invKation  ty  him  to  slay,  generally 
appcara  t<xi  Lite  at  meals,  tnakes  daily  enquiries  concerning 
jinrikisha  fares,  frequently  invokes  your  help  as  interpreter  to 
smooth  over  money  difficulties  between  himself  and  the  jinrikisha- 
tnen,  offers  honest  curio-denlere  who  have  die  en/rie  to  your 
house  one-tenth  of  the  price  they  ask,  and  loves  lo  occupy  your 
time,  not  indeed  by  piining  informaliun  from  you  about  Japan 
(all  that  sort  of  tiling  he  knows  alreadv  much  more  thurouyhly 
than  yoti  do),  but  by  giving  you  itifijfmalion  about  India.  China, 
and  America, —places  with  whicii  ytju  are  possibly  aa  familiar  as 
he.  When  the  time  of  his  dcpanntc  approacbes,  you  must 
provide  him  with  introductions  even  for  places  which  he  has  no 
present  intention  of  visiling,  but  which  he  mtgfii  visit.  You  will 
be  kind  enough,  tocf,  it'  have  his  purchases  here  packed  up, — 
but,  mind,  vcty  carefully.  V'ou  will  also  see  after  freight  and 
insurance,  and  despatch  the  boxes  tu  the  address  ir»  Europe 
which  he  leaves  with  you.  Furthermore,  you  will  no  doubi  not 
mind  purchasing  and  Jieeiiig  to  the  packing  of  a  few  sundries 
which  he  himself  has  not  had  time  to  look  after. 

'■  2.  GloOe-tnilkr  stwilr/iias.  bpc-ctacles,  microscope,  a  few 
dozen  note-books,  alcohol,  arsenical  acid,  seines,  butterfly-nets, 
other  nets.  He  travels  for  special  scientific  purposes,  mostly 
natural-historical  {\i  zoological,  then  woe  betide  you  I).  You 
have  to  escort  him  on  all  sorts  of  visile  to  ja[)aneK:  oflicials,  ia 
order  to  procure  admittance  fijr  him  to  collections,  museums, 
and  libraries.  Vou  have  to  invite  him  lo  meet  Japanese  savaais 
of  various  degrees,  and  to  serve  as  interpreter  on  each  such 
occasion.  Yoii  have  to  institute  researcbea  concerning  ancient 
Chinese  hooks,  to  discover  and  engage  the  services  of  translators. 
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draug  ills  men,  flayers  and  stuflcrs  of  siietimens.  Voiir  apare  rooni 
grailu:iil_v  diavdopji  into  a  museum  of  naiuml  hislory.  a  (act 
whith  you  can  smell  ai  the  ver_v  ihrcshol  d.  In  lliis  tase,  lod. 
the  packinf^,  passing  through  the  custom- house,  and  dcspaiching 
of  the  ciillccliniis  falls  to  j'our  lot ;  and  happy  are  you  if  ihe 
object  arrit'C  al  hcimc  in  a  good  state  of  presen'atioii,  and  yon 
have  not  to  Icam  later  on  that  such  hikI  such  an  oversight  in 
packing  htu  caused  'irreparable'  lusses.  C'crtaiii  it  is  that,  for 
years  aftur.  yon  wilt  Itc  reminded  from  time  tii  time  of  your 
imjuisitivc  guest  by  letters  whercin  he  requcsis  you  to  give  him 
the  details  orstmie  SLientifit  sfwcialiiy  wliosc  domain  is  disagree- 
ably distant  ffimi  y.nir  own,  or  to  pr.iciire  for  him  some  freaiure 
or  olher  which  is  said  m  have  Iwcn  oh3er\'cd  in  Japan  at  some 
(bmicr  ]>eriod. 

"  y  Gftihr-JralltT  ehj^ans.  Is  pro^'idud  with  goiid  in tritxltictions 
ftom  his  guvernmeni.  Bt-noraliy  stops  at  a  legation,  is  inieresled 
in  shiKiiiii^',  iind  alluw^  the  varions  charms  of  the  country  to 
induct-  liim  to  prolong  his  slay, 

"4-  Glohe-iroller  I'ndtfieii'ien^.  Traivels  in  a  stcain-ytichl. 
generaHy  accompanicil  by  hi-;  family,  Chief  Roal  of  his  journey : 
an  audience  oflhq  Mikadn. 

"  5.  Glvbf-lir/lkr  princepi.  l*rince«  or  other  dignitaries  recogni*- 
ahle  by  their  nuiiiemus  siille,  and  wiso  undertake  die  rount! 
jonrncy  (inosily  on  a  mivn-uf-w,ir>  ciilicr  f^>I  |>o!it!cal  reasons  or 
for  imrposea  of  sell- insinici ion.  This  npecle*  is  useful  U)  the 
foreign  resident*,  in  vt  far  as  llie  receinioni  and  f?les  given  in 
their  lionour  create  an  agreeable  tli  version 

"We  might  complete  our  collection  hy  ilie  description  of  a 
few  uther  s|>ecies,  e.g.,  lira  GMn-lralier  ijei/u-rjlai,  who  e\]>en<ls 
liis  uttermost  farthing  un  a  lickeL  lu  Jajan  with  the  hmw  of 
making  a  foriune  there,  lint  who,  finding  no  situation,  hus  at  liwt 
to  Iw  carted  home  by  some  cheap  opjKirlunily  al  the  c\]jeTisc 
of  his  fellow -cDuntryniCR.  Kiirihennore  might  he  noiiceil  ihe 
Gh6e-lrmr  lifhstis,  who  travels  under  some  high-sounding  name 
and  Avilh  n  doubtful  banlcing  account,  merely  in  order  lo  pnl  as 
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great  a  distance  as  possible  lielwixi  hiinsclf  and  the  home  polfcc. 
Likewise  llie  GUilc-irutlcr  ioeaslus,  the  sjiecics  iliai  travela  io 
swarms,  pcrpctmlly  draggeil  arL>unJ  the  universe  by  Cook  uid 
the  likci  of  Ctjnk  ....  Last,  hiil  not  least,  jiisi  a  word 
for  ihe  (Jl'ibii'trotier  iinitiliilis,  7\  species  which  is  foritmatelj'  not 
wanting  and  uhicti  is  always  welcome.  1  mean  the  old  Iriends 
and  the  new,  «hii^e  memory  lives  fresh  in  the  minds  uf  our 
small  commitniiy,  (.unnccti^d  a.-^  it  is  \vith  the  rccoUecil'/ii  of 
happy  hours  S|)ent  logelher.  Their  own  hearts  ivill  tell  them 
that  nf>l  ihey,  Iml  otlieri,  are  pninted  at  in  the  foregoiug' — perhaps 
partij  tuo  harsh — description." 


Go,  often  with  lillEc  apiiro|jrialeness  lenned  "checkers"  by 
Euiu|)e-Jii  writers,  is  the  most  [.lopular  of  the  indoor  po^timea  of 
ihc  Japanese,— a  very  difierent  affair  from  the  simple  game  known 
tci  Europeans  as  Gulvin  or  G'tliang^,  properly-  The  name  of  l(ie  lifiard 
on  which  Gil  ia  piayed.  Il  is  the  great  resource  of  most  of  lire 
visitois  lo  the  hoc  springs  and  other  hcaltii  resorts,  being  oflen 
played  from  morning  till  nighi,  save  fiir  ihe  interv'als  devoted  lo 
eating  and  bathing.  Clubs  and  professors  of  iLe  art  are  found 
in  all  the  larger  cities,  where  too,  blind  players  may  oc- 
CJsicinally  Ijc  niel  wtJj.  G<i  may  with  justice  he  considered 
more  difficult  dian  chess,  Its  wider  field  atToi'ding  more  numerous 
ramifications.  The  game  was  intnxliiced  iinn  Jajan  from  China 
by  Phimomichi-n'KMnbi,  cummonly  known  a-*  Kibi  Daijin,  who 
flourished  during  ihc  rcij^n  of  the  Km peror  Shorn u  {.VD.  714  — 75''). 
Ill  ihe  middle  of  ihe  seventeenth  cfciitiir>',  a  noted  player,  called 
Hon-im-bo,  w^  summoned  from  Kyoto  to  entertain  the  Chinese 
ambassador  then  at  the  court  uf  the  Shoyuii,  fruiii  which  time 
forw-ifvl  special  Go  players  wert  always  retsinwl  by  the  Shofftms 
of  the  Tokugawa  dyiia.sty. 

Oo  is  played  on  a  si|uare  wooden  board.  Nineteen  straight 
hnes  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  make  three  hundred  and 
8ixl)'<ine  me,  nr  crosses,  at  the  pfjints  of  intersection.  These 
may  be  occtipicil  by  a  hundred  and  cii^hty  while  and  a  hnndrcd 
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and  eighty-one  black  slcines  (isJii.  ^  lliey  are  lenned  tn  Japanese). 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  obtain  possession  of  Uic  largest 
portion  of  the  board.  This  is  done  by  securing  sucli  positions 
OS  can  be  most  easily  defeniieii  from  the  adversarj-'s  onslaughts. 
There  are  nine  spots  on  the  Ixtard,  t-alled  seimoku  supposed  to 
represent  the  chief  celestial  bodies,  while  the  white  and  block 
stones  represent  day  and  ni)>ht,  and  the  mirtiber  <.•{  crosses  the 
three  hundreii  and  sixty  ilcgrceii  uf  latitude,  cidiisive  of  the 
central  one,  which  is  calk-d  laikyoku.  that  is,  the  Primordial 
Principle  of  the  Universe.  There  are  likewise  nine  decrees — or 
classes  as  we  slioiild  term  diein— of  proficienty  in  the  game, 
beginning  with  number  one  is  the  lowest,  and  ending  with 
number  nine  as  th«  highest  point  of  excellence  attainable. 

In  playing,  if  the  combatants  are  equally  matched,  they  lake 
the  white  stones  alternately  ;  if  unequal,  ihc  weaker  always  lakes 
the  black,  and  odds  are  also  given  by  allowing  him  to  occupy 
several  or  all  of  tlie  nine  spot-s  or  vantage  points  on  the  lx>ard, 
— that  is,  to  place  stones  upon  them  ai  the  outset.  A  description 
of  how  (he  game  proceeds  would  be  of  little  uulity  here,  it  being 
so  complicated  as  lo  make  the  personal  instruction  of  a  teacher 
indis[«ns3l)le.  Very  few  foreigners  haw  succeeded  in  getting 
beyond  a  riKhraentary  knowledge  of  this  interesting  game.  We 
know  only  of  one,  a  German  named  Korscheli,  who  ha<  taken 
out  a  diploma  of  proficiency. 

The  easy  Japanese  game,  called  Gobuiig.  which  was  introduced 
into  ICngland  some  years  agii,  is  played  on  the  Go  board  and 
with  the  ga-ishi,  or  round  black  and  white  stones.  The  object 
of  the  gnuie  is  to  lie  the  first  is  getting  live  stones  in  a  row  iti 
any  iltreclion. 

Book  rttoommaiiiled.      n,    Kunctwll'i  suy  on  Dai   Ca-:^ii.  piiUltiliail  id  Puns 
», — 34  o*  tlic  "  r.E^rpuLln  A«m1]C  Trantactiona.*' 


Government.      In   theory    tlic  Mikado— lie3\en-descerded, 

abstiluie,  infiiliihle — was  always  the  head  and  fountain  of  all 
power.  It  belonged  to  him  by  a  right  divine,  which  none  ever 
dreamt  of  disputing.     The  single  and  sudicienl  rule  of  life  for 
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8ubj«ts  waa  implicit,  unqueiitioniiig  obedience,  as  lo  the  mandates 
of  a  god.  The  comparatitely  democratic  doctrines  of  the 
Chinese  toges,  accorilinj;  lo  whrim  "  the  jioople  are  the  most 
important  element  in  a  nation,  ami  llic  sovereign  is  ihe  liglitesl," 
were  ever  \iewed  with  liomir  by  the  Japanese,  tn  whom  the 
anttqutiy  and  the  absLiluie  [lower  nf  iheir  Imperial  hue  are  liadges 
of  perfeclion  L>n  ivhith  ihcy  never  weary  i-if  desCaiiting.  A  study 
of  Japanese  history  shcrws,  however,  lliat  the  hlikado  has  rarely 
exercised  tnuch  of  his  |wwer  in  |iructii;(;.  Alm"St  ;iln-ays  hag  it 
been  wielded  m  Ids  name,  often  sorely  against  his  will,  by  the 
mcmhers  of  some  ambitiiius  house,  wliich  has  managed  lo  possess 
itself  of  supreme  infltience  over  ihc  nffalrs  uf  stale.  Thus,  the 
Fujiwara  Hiinilr  sotm  after  the  civilisation  of  the  ctuintry  by 
Btiddhism,  then  the  Taira,  the  Minamoto,  the  H6jfl,  and  the 
Ashik;ii!a  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Tokugawa  in  modem 
times,  held  ihe  reins  of  state  in  succession.  Under  these  ruling 
fomilies  were  numerous  lamiHes  af  lesser  though  still  high  degree, 
the  DaimyOs; — in  other  words,  IJie  polity  was  feudal.  Even  since 
ibc  revolution  of  iSrtS,  whose  avowed  ohjeci  «'as  to  restore  the 
Mikado  to  his  pristine  absolutism,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  at  least  a  large  share  o{  the  [■eality  of  [wiwer  h.is  lain  with 
the  iwo  great  tiana  of  Satsiima  and  Choshu.  whil<;  the  aim  of 
the  Iwo  clans  nest  in  influenee  — Tosa  and  Hiiien— has  been  to 
put  themselves  in  Salsmiia  and  Chrshu's  place.  In  1SS9  there 
V3S  granted  n  Cinuitituiiun.  which  established  a  Diet  cunstsl- 
ing-  of  two  lioigses,  and  laiil  the  foundation  of  a  new  order 
ftfthinjjs,  a  dharc  in  the  government  being  ihenccftirlh  vested  in 
the  iKiliiliiv  and  in  those  gentieinen  and  commoners  whose 
properly  qualilication  entitles  them  to  vt.ite  or  10  be  voted  for. 
Those  possessing  this  pri\'ilege  iijnn  a  liltle  over  Iwo  [«er  cent,  of 
the  total  population.  The  members  of  llie  lower  house — 376 
in  all — receive  cath  a  yearly  allowance  of  2xxx)  yen  (/"joo).  A 
certain  measure  of  popular  control  over  local  afTnirs  was  abo 
granted    in    1S89. 

The  admindsiralion  is  at  pre»icnt  ditiLled  into  ten  dcpanments. 
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luimely,  the  hn|ieriiil  Huitsdiald,  l''i>rciyn  All'airs,  the  Interior, 
Finance,  the  Army,  ihu  Navy,  Juslicc  Jwlutaiiun,  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  antl  ComniunictititjTis  (thai  is,  Railways,  I'oata, 
TelegraftfiM.  etc.),  eatii  presided  over  I))-  a  minister  of  slate. 
These,  with  the  c?iccptiii.in  f'(  ihc  nHnister  <*(  Ihe  Hoiist-hold 
Ucpartment,  constitute  the  Cabinet  The  Cabinet  Is  responsible 
ntily  to  the  Emiieitii',  by  whom  also  each  ministei'  is  appointctl 
;ind  dismissed  at  will ;  lor  guvcnrnnciu  by  jarty,  according  to  llic 
Anglo-Saxon  plan.  Iieu  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  itself. 
Besi<ics  die  Cabitwl,  there  is  a  I'rivv  Council,  M'tii>se  function  is  lo 
lender  sidvicc.  The  eiTi|)ire  is  diviiled  into  prefeciu[¥s  [lifw),^ 
each  with  a  governor, — which  have,  as  in  France,  replaced  the 
nid  histiirical  "provinces."  'I'kere  arc  three  capital  cities,  Tfikyfi, 
Kj'uto,  and  Osaka.  AnimuBunlly  Inrgt;  pruiwrtion  of  the  revenue 
is  raised  by  laiid  taxation.  Viewed  from  ;tri  Angl<3-&wiin  point 
of  view,  the  Japanese  are  a  nmcJi-govcrnml  jx.H.>ple,  ofl'icials  being' 
numcniiis,  their  -.UiOioHly  Rrciit.  and  all  siitii  of  things  which 
with  us  are  kit  to  pri;'aCe  etiteiiirise  bein"  here  In  the  hands 
of  gwemmcnt.  Hm  (he  coRlrasi  ts  less  in  this  rcs]iect  l*twe«n 
Japan  and  the  nations  of  Continental  Kurojc  Administrative 
changes  are  frequent;  eomipi  pniclices  often  come  lo  light; 
jntlilical  parlies,  itxi,  form  .tnd  dissolve  iind  form  ji^in  arotind 
men  mlhcr  dian  anmnd  measures.  Still,  there  is  contiiiuiiy,  the 
Slims  of  Ihe  (,'i-ivemmenl  as  a  whole  riinnin^'  on  in  the  same 
groove,  despite  changes  of  [icrsonnel.  The  profound  rcsjiect  (or 
the  throne  gives  cnntimiity.  So  does  the  character  of  Marejuis 
Il6.  the  ablest  man  in  Japan,  who  always  lakes  the  lichn  whenever 
ibe  ship  comes  lo  some  dangerous  shoal  or  ctirrcni. 

In  any  case,  and  \vhale\cr  its  shorlcomings,  the  ruling  olij^archy 
lia^  guided  Japan  witii  admirable  skill  and  courage  Ihi-oii^h  the 
lierils  of  the  last  live-and-diiriy  years.  The  nation  may  have — : 
probably  has — further  administrative  changes  in  iitorc  for  it.  One 
ihin^  is  cerL-lin  ;—  tiicse  changes  will  all  be  along  that  road  leading 
westward^  which  the  men  of  i86S  were  the  first  to  open  out.  If  it 
is  true  that  die  la.si  fiftcni   years  have  wiLncssed  a  cooling  towards 
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Eurn]teanism ,  Uiis  liai  l>i;en  a  matlcr  of  sentiment  only,  a 
return  (wnu  cosinopi^tiuinisiii  to  nationalism  in  malCcre  of  minor 
imi-Xi nance,  and  has  affected  nothing  piaciiciil  by  so  tiiuch  as  a 
hair's  lu'eAiith.  Inriuisitive  persnns  from  liomc,  ".vhi-i  rememlwr 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Legitimists  and  Don  Carlos,  sonietimcs  ask 
wTiellier  llieTt  may  in.l  Ic  a  Jajjantse  rKictinn  in  fiivrmr  nf 
leii(lEt]J£m.  No  !  never, — not  till  the  sun  slops  shining  aiid  water 
be^ns  lo  lltrw  uphill.     (Gimparc  Ahvic[.e  os  Class.) 

ScM»fc>  rMM)iiim«iidad-  ?-'fltt,  by  Waller  Dicluon,  givei  pcrhiipi  ilut  fullest 
ACOTimtmf  lhe^L-M;rn"iLnt  iti  feudal  ddyrir  S-n  alsu  Briti^-lnj's  ^^f^ti  anit  China  i<n  all 
periiMi.— ll»ri|(iii  Iti'a  Cun'rinitarin un  Iht  C"iililii'ii<n  tftht  Enrflrr  rf  Jafan  [hjwcjs 
euaiitioiiBl  jniitrvtr,  a<  rtio  uirctacirci  of  ihu  wan  who  wu  moinly  Invmiinvnia]  in  Fnnikins 
Ihw  cotltlilLitlun-  The  TviflcncnJ  ttamneul*  m  tlic  C-Hii'if-Hfaria  mu^l,  hciwcver.,  b-L- 
rtceivc^  tbJCKejitrvni?  cnrdiu'].  ihr?  ^lar^^uU  beinE  ^.>^  of  a  ^i5tH:Fri3.n  tKaD  of  a  %\avimna.n. 
To  uk«  bill  api:  in«Eancp  ain-oiii;  ^frwf^f  :— in  (hv  aEilhvritvU  Englisti  veni'in.  ill  the 
EmpriBvm  :inj  ctnavened  infu  EmiH'rur*.  'ITitE^t  wc  Ijiii?  "the  lirnfiror  Sujko>'^  "  Uw 
Knit^ae  GobsIh,"  »ckI  to  OH,  «liich  it  eiacily  B<  if  an  Eti?]i-h  ■:L.inD"iiiiiuB»l  liiiioriaii 
ituMld  i^fcr  to  "  ibij  Emperor  M^mir'  or  "■  Kifiif  Ri/flb^tl"  T  "  Thoro  Km^^,  (oo,  bfl 
dlni^ved  IbnHt^liAir  a  iciii!piii:y  id  minimlie  ihe  tlaiTrmees  iltai  BcpArarc  sEicicntfrom 
RHad^ia  tiiutt^i  Along  uiih  ilio  Cfntttttnir^ruit^t  pHuiud  tha  L'jii  of  ilw  diiutUution 
ilveiranri  4?vLri]  o-tht:r  impt^rintit  i]i>ci]inrBi(»  tif  a  eogiiati?  c^iarncirr. — I'niiblatioiit  <tf  all 
ihcm-m-  imporl^nt  ^nveriimn-'nt  paper*.  4fid  rwporifl  uf  th».'  piwcecdJnc^  ofrho  Dirt  wril  t* 
istihd  Cn  l^c  Alri  H^  111.:  yHJmit  Mail,  iHiLli&},r^.-ii  VotL^liaiim. 


Harakiri.  Need  we  f^ay  lha,t  /rir.tiin  wxs  fr>r  fenltirias  the 
EivDuriii:  fsjianese  mclhoil  nf  cajiiniilling  suicide,'  There  were 
two  kinds  of  fiiirakt'n, — oljligalory  and  i-oluiitary.  The  ronner 
was  a  lx"ion  granted  hy  govcmmcnl.  who  graelou?j!>'  pennitled 
criminah  »>f  ihe  Satniirai  class  thus  in  desiruy  themselves  instead 
of  being  handwl  over  lo  the  common  cxecmionor.  Tinm  and 
pbce  M-cro  officially  notified  to  ihe  omiletniicd.  and  officials 
were  sent  to  witness  the  ceremony.  This  custom  is  extinct. 
Voluntary  harakiri  ivaa  practiced  hy  men  in  ho|)eless  trouble, 
also  oui  of  loyalty  to  a  dead  superior,  and  in  order  to  protest — 
when  other  protests  might  h-e  unavaiHng — ajpinsl  Ihe  erroneous 
conduL'l  of  a  living  superior.  KxLUiiplcs  of  this  t.'la.S]  still  take 
place.  'I*ha[  of  a  young  man  called  Ohara  Tateyoshi,  \c\aA\ 
occurreil  in  iSqi.is  typical.  He  was  a,  lieutenarl  in  the  Yezo 
mililtn,  and  ripped  hiniwif  up  in  fronl  of  ilie  graves  of  his  iuice&tors 
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at  ihe  temple  of  Sailokuji  in  Tokyo.  Fallcpwing  ihc  cuutine 
cusioinan  in  such  cases,  I.ieulenani  Oliar.!  left  a  [lApct  smitng 
fortli  ihc  motives  of  his  act,  Uic  only  innovation  being  that  Hm 
document  was  dirccled  U<  \ic  n.irwardci!  in  the  Tokyo  News  Agency 
for  publicaiioii  in  3II  the  newspapers.  The  viriter,  il  *eems,  had 
brooded  for  eleven  years  over  tlie  likelihood  of  Russian  oncroach- 
mDnl,  and  feeling  thai  hh  living  words  and  effurLs  were  diximed 
to  fruit  leanness,  resolved  lo  try  what  lii»  death  might  effetL  In  this 
particular  instance  no  immediate  result  was  obtained.  Ntxcrihcless 
Ohara's  selF-sacritice,  its  origin  in  politit-al  considerations,  and  the 
cxpecladon  that  an  appeal  from  the  grave  would  mme  men's  hearti 
more  surely  than  any  arguments  urged  liy  a  living  voice,^all  this 
was  in  complete  accord  with  Japanese  navs  of  thinking.  'ITie 
govcnmienl  had  nu  sooner  yielded  to  the  pres.<iire  <.i(  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany  in  1S95  by  giving  up  llie  conquered  territory 
of  Liao-tung,  than  forty  military  men  committed  suicide  in  the 
ancient  way.  As  we  sit  correcting  lliesc  [iroiify  in  liiiie.  HiCi.  news 
cornea  of  many  oflicers  and  men  on  btiard  a  taimircd  transimrt  rip- 
ping, iheniselv'es  up  r;ilhi:r  lliiin  ■J'^pypil-^'-  fn  '.hf  fg"  ]\ven  women 
are  Ibuiul  ready  to  kill  ihemsclves  for  loyalty  and  duty,  hut  the 
approved  mclhcwl  in  their  case  is  cutting  the  throat.  No\¥ise  slnangn, 
but  admirable  act'Tding  to  I.i[.kinese  ideas,  was  it  that  when,  in  tS^j, 
the  tiiiings  <>r  Lieutenant  Asada's  death  im  llie  lialtle-ficld,  were 
hrouji^hl  to  his  young  wife,  she  at  once,  and  with  her  father's  Cfinsent, 
resolved  lofoUniv  him.  Having ihotouKhly  cleansed  die  honseand 
arrayed  herself  in  her  ci:>sllicsl  rnljes,  she  placed  her  husbnud's 
portrait  in  the  alcove,  and  prostrating  heisell"  liefore  it.  cut  her 
throat  with  a  dagger  that  had  been  a  wedding  gift. 

'p-vf;  ciiiiraje  lo  lake  life — he  it  one's  o\\n  or  thai  of  olheis — 
ragk^  c'.li.turJinaal^  !ii:;li  in  public  cjileeni.  _  II  would  appear  as 
if  iwlilical  .issassiiialion  were  al  once  Ibtgiven,  when  the  dtsiwmdo 
seals  it  with  his  own  hlwid.  Nishino  Buntaro,  the  Shinto  fiimtic 
who  swbbctl  the  Minister  *:>f  liducation,  \*iscounL  Mori,  fii  the 
day  of  the  pnxlainalion  of  the  Cunstilution  in  i8!i(j,  ajid  who 
himself  perished   ici  die  fray,  was  worshi ppcd_ji[^ma8t  as.a,x*^» 
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his  tomb  was.  consUinlly  decked  wilh  flowers,  incense  was  biinit 
before  il,  verses  were  tiung  over  ii,  pilgrimages  made  l<>  it. 
The  wouId-t>e  as.sassin  of  Count  Okwnia  met  with  scarcely  less 
glorificitioii.  At  last,  in  1851,  tht  governmetii  icliially  felt  itself 
consiraincd  to  issue  an  ordinance  prohibiting  costly  (unerals  and 
other  |tQ.sthnmous  honours  lo  deceased  criminals. 

Harakiri  is  not  an  flboriglnal  lapanesc  cualom.  \\  was  evolved 
gradually  ditring  llic  Middle  Ajie?.  '1  he  cause  of  it  is  [jroliably 
to  !«s<jughl  in  ihc  Ucsia"  oii  llie  pan  ijf  vanquished  warrions  lo 
a\'oid  the  huiniliaiion^f  falling  into  iheir  enemies'  iiiands  alive. 
Thus  the  ctialom  would  come  lo  be  characteristic  c3f  the  military 
class,  in  dlhcr  words,  of  the  fcud-il  nobility  and  pfeniry  :  and  from 
being  a  fu^ttjin,  ii  next  developed  into  a  privilege  about  A.D. 
■50c:),  as  stated  above. 

/fijr«if[W  has  sometimes  Ciccn  translated  '■  the  happy  despatch," 
but  the  original  Japanese  is  less  euphemistic.  It  means  "  bellv* 
culiingj "  and  that  is  what  the  operation  actually  consists  in, 
neither  more  nor  less.  t)r  rither,  no:  there  is  mi  inc.  In  modenj 
times,  at  len^l,  i>eople  not  having  ah^'ay»  tiiiccecdcd  in  making; 
away  witli  themselves  expcdiirously  liy  this  melhod,  it  Tiecame 
usuil  for  a  friend — a  "best  man,"  a'i  one  might  say — to  stand 
behind  the  chief  actor  in  liie  tragedy.  When  the  latter  thrust  his 
dirk  into  hiniself,  the  friend  at  once  chopped  olT  his  head. 

It  is  an  Olid  fact  that  the  Japanese  word  harahiri,  so  well-known 
all  over  tlie  workl,  is  but  tittle  used  by  dae  Japanese  themselves, 
"nie  Japanese  almost  ahva)-s  prtfer  lo  employ  the  synonym 
seppuhi,  which  they  consider  mure  elegant  because  il  is  derii-ed 
from  the  Chinese-  Afier  all,  they  are  not  singtilar  in  this  matter. 
Do  not  we  ourselves  sdv  "  abdomen,"  when  what  we  mean  is  plain 
Saxon— well,  we  will  not  shock  ears  polite  by  mentioning  the  word 
again.  T^itinisms  in  English,  "  Chinesisras  "  in  Japanese,  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

Suicide  ctf  a  more  commonplace  type  than  iarakiri  has  always 
been  extremely  common,  esjiecially  what  is  termed  shinm.  that 
is,   suicide   for  love.      Numl«rless  are   the   tales   of   men   who. 
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feeing  unable  i-j  w«ii  Uic  object  of  tliuir  passion, — generally  soiiw 
frail  licaiilv,^l]a\e  boiinil  ihtmselves  liglilly  lu  hur  willi  a  rope, 
.inc!  thL'[i  iirucipilaleiL  iliumsdves  into  ibe  wMet.  Uiii  Japan  is 
intxlcniiscd  even  ijt  llii^i  retipect : — instead  uf  the  m\M  and  \be 
"aterj-  grave,  ive  bear  now  of  lovers  taUini;  tlosics  oftliUirtirorm,  i>r 
throwing  ihcm^iivt's  unJec  an  approaching  tiain,  One  can  hard Ij 
take  up  a  newspaper  without  iighiing  on.  some  such  sioty, 

Cd  ttie  TtiL'i  .y"  OUI  ji'^M",  fjy  A..  It^  ^lirFLirJ,  v-hd  hinm?lf  h:id  \\vi  cniDbiniL  ■lp]l■^^(■ll1il^ 
of  toning  Attr^tii^i  |K-rfinriiH''l- — Oijr  om'ii  Rvntjtittird  ^ajttitef  Krat/fr,  ^tr^ct  ^0.^3^ 
Uivtt  0  Itttntl  trnmlmiun  of  «  nati»e  atiount  odtir  Jiii mtiri  o( Antao.  loriof  Ak(i,  whuM 
LliitiK  wa»  'HI  dfJinaticfllly  avcnq»-tl  Ly  ihi:  ra.niciii>»  "  Forty 'icvcn  KCninA/^ 

Heraldry.  In  Japan,  as  in  Kurope,  reudalism  provlu^ed  the 
'■iiobytaml  gentyl  scinunce"  of  heraldn-,  though  tlie  absence  of 
buch  jiowcrriil  sliniuli  as  loununicnls  ami  [he  crusitdci;  iJrcvciiled 
Japaiii;s«  Iicraldrj-  fpjci  dei-i:loping  to  the  same  liiyb  ilcgree  of 
complexity  bs  the  heraldry  <t(  tlie  West.  Moreover,  the  umc  of 
crests  15  nnl  a  privilege  confined  to  pereons  of  qualliy  i^^ven 
ijadesiuen  may  use  t!n,-tn.  Mosx  of  the  great  D.iiniyos  |><K»esscd 
Ihrec  crests  or  badges  (man),  the  lesser  Duimyos  had  tivu,  oivlinaiy 
Samurai  one.  These  served  in  time  of  war  to  adorn  llie  breasl- 
jjlate,  the  helmet,  and  the  iliig.  In  time  of  peace  the  crest  wiis 
worn,  as  it  ^tiJl  is  by  tbosc  who  retain  llie  nati\-e  ^rb,  in  five 
places  <m  the  tJp]«;r  garment,  namely,  at  the  baek  of  the  neck. 
i.>n  each  slec\'Ct  and  on  each  breasL  Various  odier  articles  were 
marked  wiili  it,  such  as  lanterns,  ira^'cUing-caaes  (what  modem 
ciirio-dtKileis  call  "  lJaimy6  b.ixes"),  elc.  etc.  The  Im|)eri;il 
family  has  two  crests, —  the  sixieeii-pelalled  chrysanihemuin 
{ii'iu  no  go  mo'f),  and  ibt;  leaves  and  flowers  of  die  paiilowiiia 
(kiri no  go  mon).  The  crest  o£  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  Sliogiuis 
was  tliree  asaium  leaves  (mUsu-am),  whose  points  meet  in  llie 
tenire.  The  biiml»o,  the  imsc,  the  peony,  even  the  ritdisli,  have 
furnished  crests  for  noble  famlHea.  Other  favourite  "  moti^'cs  "  are 
liirds,  liutlcrHies,  running  water,  fans,  feathers,  laddeis.  bridle  bits, 
Chinese  characters,  and  K*-'0'n<-'trical  designs.  One  small  Uainiyo, 
iiameil  Apki,  had  for  bis  crest  t!ie  summit  of  Fuji,  i\ilh  its  trifurcal- 
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ed   i>eak    isaitiiig  from    die  clouds.     Tlie  f^^reai   yiiiiiiAKU  f.iraily  of 
Satsuma  \a^  tli«  cross  witliiii  a  c\ic\e. 

Booka  lacommenAad.  y.r/anrr.'  Ifnaldr}^,  hy  1.  It.  H.  McClilthJu,  prinluil  lu 
\'ui,  V  -if  i!ie  "  A^.jliki  i'r»irisjclit'iii,''  Our  accounL  [s  ^  precis  of  31cCl»fthiv'i  cnwy.^ 
7»f.M.ii;\i  IF'u/^'i.  Ill'  R.  Lin^,  (f.  cJie  "Ml([hfi!iine*n  del  Seninarf  fiir  Ori«itali«clic 


HiHtory  aDd  Mythology.  To  ibc  eye  iif  Uic  critical 
invi-siig-.iiur,  J.ip.intso  liislory  projierly  so-calleJ  n])Ciis  nnly  in  llie 
Ittller  |«n  (.if  ihe  fiflh  ■rir  tlie  ln-i^nning  of  ihc  sixlh  cenliiry  after 
Chri^l.  when  the  gradual  spread  of  Chinese  cuiturc,  fillerinn  in 
througli  Korea,  h:id  sii liscienlly  di^ipelleil  ihc  j;kiym  of  orij,'iriiil 
barbarism  lo  allow  of  llie  keeping  of  recortls. 

The  ivhdic  question  of  die  crcdibilir)'  uf  ilic  cady  llii^ll.■ry  nf 
Jopiin  has  l^ecn  CAR'fully  gone  iiilu  Ouring  dje  la^ii  flve-ainl-nvciiiy 
years  by  i\ston  and  others,  \vith  tlie  reauli  lliat  ilie  lirst  date 
pronounced  Irustwordiv  is  A.D.  461,  and  it  is  discovered  that  even 
(he  annals  of  tijc  hWh  tuilury  are  lu  Ije  received  willi  caudoii. 
We  ourselves  hn'e  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  this  negative  criticism, 
and  can  only  stand  in  amaze  al  the  yiniplidiy  of  must  European 
writers,  «ho  liaix-  actcfiied,  wiihuul  sifting  l-hem,  ihe  iincriiical 
Blalctnenis  of  die  Japanese  annalists.  One  tininciH  German  pro- 
ftsaiir,  the  l-.ite  Dr.  HafTtnaiin,  actually  discusses  die  .iow of  Jimmu 
Tenno's  acci^sion  in  the  year  6i5d  B.  C,  which  is  iniicli  .is  if 
one  should  gravely  comp'Ute  in  cubic  iiwhes  the  si2«  fA  the 
pumpkin  which  Cinderella's  fairy  godmother  turned  into  a  coach 
find  siK.  How  crotnes  it  that  profound  erudition  dO  ofien  lacks 
Lheaalt  of  humour  and  ihe  guidance  of  common  sense? 

&e  this  as  it  may,  criticism  is  not  at  all  a  "  Japanc'iey  "  thing  ; 
and  ;is  Japanest;  art  and  literature  contain  frequent  all u:iions  lo  lite 
euly  history  (so-called)  of  the  country,  the  chief  oudin^  of  diis 
bistot)-.  as  pr-eaerved  in  the  works  eiuitied  Kojiki  and  N(/i"ngi,  bolli 
dating  from  llie  eighth  century  after  Christ,  may  iierc  be  giveu. 
We  include  the  myihologj'  under  the  same  heading,  for  tlie  reason 
that  ii  13  aljsoluteiy  impossible  tu  scp;uale  liie  two.  ^^'lly,  indeed, 
nltenipt  tcidosn,  ivhere  lioili  are  etpially  tabuloiia? 
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Before,  then,  (he  beginnini,'  of  ihe  world  i^f  men,  there  cxieiIciI 
numerous  gencraikms  of  gixls.  'Vim  last  of  these  "  ilivine  fenera- 
tions," as  ihey  are  termed,  were  a  brother  and  sister,  ramed 
respectively  leana^  and  litanami.  who,  uniting  In  niaxriiige,  ^ve 
hirtli  to  ihe  various  iF^Uimh  "I*  (he  J-Titaneso  archipeUyn  and  l,) 
a  great  number  o(  additional  gmls  sml  guddetaes.  'I'he  hinh  of 
the  God  of  Fire  CRtisecI  Izunami's  death,  and  the  most  striking 
cpisjide  uf  ilie  whole  Jajianese  ittvlholngy  ensues,  \*'heti  Iict 
husband,  Orjihctis-ljke,  visits  her  at  the  gale  of  the  undet-worhi 
to  implore  her  lo  return  to  him.  She  would  fain  do  so,  and 
hida  him  wait  while  she  takes  tiiunscl  witli  the  doilies  nf  tlic 
place.  But  he.  imjialient  al  her  long  larTving,  breaks  off  one  of 
the  teeth  of  the  comb  in  his  hnir.  lij^hu  it  and  goes  in,  only  to 
find  her  a  hidcoti.*!  mass  uf  putrefactioii,  in  the  inidsl  of  which 
are  seated  the  eight  (lods  of  Thunder.  Eight,  be  it  «b^c^^'ed,  is 
the  mystic  number  of  the  Japanese,  as  sis  is  the  mystic  number 
nf  the  ,'\ini.is  whom  their  nnfesiurs  drove  out. 

Returning  lo  aoulli-wcsiem  Japan,  Iisanagi  purilie.^  hini,self  by 
bathing  in  a  stream,  and  as  he  does  so,  fresh  deities  are  bom 
from  each  article  of  clothing  that  he  throws  down  on  the  river- 
bank,  and  from  each  pari  of  his  person.  One  of  these  deities 
was  the  Sun-doddess  Ama-lerasu,  who  was  bom  from  his  left  eye, 
while  the  Moon-Ood  sprang  from  his  right  eye,  and  the  lasl  born 
of  all,  Siisi-nO'O,  whose  name  means  "the  Impetiioiis  Mdle," 
was  bjm  from  Itis  nose,  Ifctwccn  these  three  clilklrcn  their  father 
divides  the  inheritance  of  Ihe  universe. 

At  this  point  Ihe  slory  loses  its  unity.  The  Moou-Goil  is  no 
more  heard  of.  and  the  traditions  concerning  the  Suo-Godd^s 
diverge  from  those  concerning  the  Impetuous  Male  Deity  in  a 
manner  which  is  productive  of  inconsistencies  in  the  rest  of  the 
niythokigy.  The  Sun-Goddess  and  the  InipctuoiLS  Male  Deity 
have  a  violent  quarrel,  and  at  la$t  the  latter  breaks  a  hole  in  the 
roof  of  (he  hall  in  Hea\-en,  where  his  sister  is  silling  at  work 
with  her  ■' celestial  weaving-maidens,"  and  through  it  lets  fall  "a 
heavenly   piebald  horiie  which   he  had   flayed  with  a  backward 
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flajring."  I'he  cnnsecjucnccs  of  this  impiocis  act  n-ere  so  tlisaslrous 
tliat  ih«  Sun-Ciocldcss  wittidrew  foT  a  season  into  a  cave,  from 
which  the  rest  of  the  c-ight  hundred  niyriai!  ilcilies  with  difficutlj' 
iilJoreil  her,  'I'Ill-  Impeliious  Male  Deity  was  ihcreiifxin  banished, 
and  the  Sun-Goddess  remained  mistress  of  llie  tield.  Vet,  strange 
to  s,iv,  she  thericcfomari!  retires  into  the  backgrviund,  and  the 
mi"sl  Wtilkv  seclion  of  tJie  nivtholngy  mn^itits  of  siciries  ccitiLeming 
ihe  ImpetunLs  Male  Deity  and  his  desccndnnU,  who  are  represented 
as  "hi-'  miiiinrclis  uf  Japan,  or  rather  of  the  province  of  Izwtno. 
The  Impetuous  Male  Deity  Iiimself,  whom  his  fathw  liad  diarged 
with  the  liomininn  nf  iht;  sg.i,  never  a.s.siimes  thai  rule,  but  first 
has  a  turiously  iuld  aniomus  adventure  and  an  encounler  with 
an  ei^ht-forkeil  seqient  in  I/uino,  and  nfienvards  reapijeare  as 
the  capricious  antl  filthy  deity  nf  Hades,  whr.,  however,  seems  to 
retiin  sonie  authcirily  mer  the  land  of  llie  livini;,  as  }ic  invests  his 
ilescendani  of  the  sixth  generation  with  the  sovereignty  of  Japan. 

Of  tliia  latter  personage  a  whole  cycle  of  stories  is  told,  all 
cetnrinp  in  the-  province  of  T^umci.  We  learn  of  his  convcrwitions 
>t-illi  a  hare  and  with  a  rat.  of  the  prowess  and  cleverness 
which  he  displ.iyed /*n  the  occasion  of  a  visit  lo  his  ancestor  in 
Hades,  which  is  in  this  cycle  of  traditions  a  nmch  less  mysterious 
place  than  the  Hades  visited  by  Izanami,  of  his  loves,  of  his 
triumjih  over  his  eighty  brethren,  of  his  reconciliation  with  his 
jealous  ciinsort,  and  of  his  numerous  descendants.  We  hear  too 
of  a  Lilliptilian  deily,  who  comes  acmss  the  sxa.  to  retiuesi  this 
monarch  of  liiiimo  to  share  the  kingdi>ni  with  hitn. 

This  last- mentioned  legend  repeats  itself  in  iJie  se<]uel.  The 
Sim-Godtless  resolves  to  bestow  the  BiH'ereignty  of  Jafwii  on  a 
child  of  whom  it  is  dotibtfnl  whether  he  were  bom  of  her  or  of 
her  brother,  the  Impetuous  Male  Deity.  Three  embassies  are 
sent  from  Heaven  tn  IzUinii  lit  arrange  matters  ;  but  it  is  only 
a  fourth  that  is  successful,  the  final  amkissaduni  ubtaiiiitii,'  the 
submission  of  ihc  monarch  or  deity  of  Izumo,  who  surrenders 
his  ihnine.  and  promises  to  sor\e  ilie  new  ilynasly  (apparently 
In  the  nnder-w.irUIl  if  a  palate  or  temple  Iw  built  for  hitn  and 
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he  lie  appnaprialcly  worsliijipeti.  i'licreiipon  tlie  chiM  of  the 
deity  whom  ilie  Sun-Godjess  ha<.i  oiiginally  chosen  descends  lo 
'CarCh, — not  lu  Izunii:)  in  the  north-wcsl,  as  the  logical  sequence 
of  the  story  would  lead  one  to  expect, — but  lo  the  peak  of  a 
mounUwn  in  the  soutli-wcstem  island  of  KyOshO. 

Here  follows  a  (juainl  Lite  accounting  for  tlic  odd  appearance 
of  ihe  hicfie-de-mer,  and  another  to  account  for  the  shortness  of 
the  lives  of  mottab.  after  which  we  are  told  of  llic  birth  imdcr 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  heaven-ilescenUed  deity's  three 
sons.  Two  of  these,  Hoderi  and  Hoori.  whose  names  may  be 
Englished  as  "  Fire-Shine  "  and  "  Kire-Faiie,"  are  the  heroes  of 
a  very  curious  Icf^end,  which  includes  an  elaborate  account  of  a 
visit  paid  by  Ihc  Inlter  to  the  [^ace  of  the  God  of  Ocean,  and 
of  a  curse  nr  s]wll  wliicli  (;ained  for  hirn  the  victory  over  liis 
elder  biolher,  and  cnalilcd  hira  to  dwell  pencefully  in  his  palace 
at  Takaclilho  for  the  space  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  years, — the 
fiist  statement  resembling  a.  dale  whicli  (he  Japanese  historians 
vouchsafe.  Fito-Fade's  son  tnarried  his  own  aunl,  and  was  the 
&ther  of  four  children,  one  of  whom,  "  treading  on  the  crest  of 
Ihe  waves,  crossed  over  to  llie  Eternal  Land,"  while  a  second 
"went  into  the  sca-jilain,"  and  the  two  others  moved  eastward, 
fighting  with  the  chiefs  of  Kibi  and  Yamato,  having  adventures 
with  gT^ds  l>oth  with  and  wiihout  tails,  l>eing  assisted  by  a 
miraculous  sword  and  a  gigantic  crow,  and  naming  the  various 
places  they  passed  through  after  incidents  in  their  own  career. 
One  of  these  brolhery  was  Kamu-Yainalo-Iware-Biko,  who  (the 
Other  having  died  before  him)  cs  accounted  the  first  human 
emperor  of  Japan— the  first  Mikado.  The  posthumous  name  of 
Jimmu  TcnnO  was  given  lo  him  more  than  fiiurteen  centuriea 
after  the  dale  which  the  historians  assign  for  liis  decease. 

Henceforth  Yamato.  which  had  scarcely  lieen  mentioned  Itefore. 
ami  the  provinces  adjacent  to  it,  become  the  centre  of  tlie  story, 
and  Izumo  again  emerges  into  importance,  A  very  indecent 
love-lale  forms  a  bridge  which  unites  the  various  fragments  of 
the  mythology  ;  and  the  "  Great  Deity  of  Miwa,"  who  is  identified 
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with  ihe  deposed  nionarcti  of  Ixumo,  appears  on  rlie  scene. 
Indeed,  during  llie  rest  of  the  Blorj',  this  "  Great  Deity  ofMlwa" 
and  his  colleague  itic  "Small  August  Deity  "  (Sukuna-Mi-Kami), 
the  deity  Izaaa-Wake,  the  three  Water-Gods  of  Sumi,  and  the 
"Greal  Deity  of  Kaztiraki  "  fomi,  with  the  Sun-Goddess  and  with 
a  certain  tliviue  sword  preserved  at  the  temple  of  Isonokami  in 
Vainato,  the  only  objects  of  worehip  specially  named,  the  other 
gods  and  goddesses  being  no  more  heard  of.  This,  [lortion  of  the 
sTory  is  closed  by  an  account  of  ihe  troublai  which  inaugurated 
the  reign  of  Jimmu's  successor,  Siiisci  TcnmJ,  and  then  occurs 
a  blank  of  (accordinff  to  the  accepted  chronology)  Tive  hundred 
years,  during  which  absolitldy  nothing  is  related  cscejiling  dreary 
genealogies,  the  place  where  each  sovereign  dwelt  and  where  lie 
was  buried,  and  the  age  lo  which  he  lived, — this  after  the 
minute  details  ivhicli  had  been  given  concerning  the  previous 
gods  or  nioiiarclis  down  lo  Suisei  inclusive.  It  should  likewise 
be  noted  that  the  average  age  of  ihc  lirst  seventeen  monarctis 
(counting  Jimmu  Tenno  as  the  (iret)  is  nearly  ninely-s3\  years 
if  we  follow  llie  KojU-i,  and  over  a  hundred  if  we  follow  the 
accepteJ  chronology,  which  is  based  chiefly  on  Ihe  divergoit 
statetn<enls  contained  in  the  i^if/on^i.  The  age  of  several  of  the 
monarclis  cstecds  a  hundred  artd  twenty  years. 

The  above-mentioned  lapse  of  a  blank  period  of  five  centuries 
brings  us  lo  the  reign  of  the  emperor  known  to  history  by  the 
name  of  Sujin  Tenno,  whose  life  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eiyht 
years  (one  hundred  and  twenty  according  to  the  Iv'Aongi)  is 
supposed  to  have  iioTncdiately  preceded  the  Christian  era.  In 
this  reigjn,  the  former  monarch  of  Izumo  or  god  of  Miwu  again 
appears  and  produces  a  pestilence,  of  the  manner  of  staying 
which  Sujin  is  warned  in  a  dream. 

In  the  following  reign  an  elaborate  legend,  involving  a  Nariety 
of  circumstances  as  miraculous  as  any  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
Ihe  mythology,  again  centres  in  the  necessity  of  pacifying  the 
great  god'of  Izumo;  and  Ihis,  widn  details  of  internecine  strife 
in  the  Imperial    family,   of  ihc  sovereign's   amoure,   and   of  the 
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imporLition  of  the  orange  from  lire  ■■  Kternal  Land  "  (Luchu,'). 
brings  us  to  the  cytk  tif  iraditiuns  of  whidi  Vairato-lake.  a  son  of 
the  Emperor  KeitC',  is  the  Ijcrij.  Tliia  ]>ritne,  after  a-S-sas-sinaling 
OIK  of  his  tffolhets,  accouplishcs  tJie  task  of  subduing  bolii  uestem 
and  easlern  Japiin  :  and  nrjUviihsUrdiiiK  L*.Tlain  ileuils  unacceptable 
to-  Eur-iiiean  (astc,  his  slijrj-,  taken  a>i  a  ivhiflc,  is  one  of  ihe 
most  pleasing  in  Jaiianesc  legend.  He  jierfomis  marvels  ofvalnur, 
clisgttisKi  hinisetf  a«  a  woman  in  nrilcr  In  slay  llie  lingands,  is 
ihc  jmsseswr  of  a  magic  sword  antl  firt-slriktr,  has  ai  devoted 
wife  who  stills  the  fury  of  the  sea  bv  silting  down  upon  'tis  surEkce, 
has  eiicounlors  *vith  a  deer  and  wilh  n  Uat  \\ha  arc  really  gods 
in  disguise,  and  finally  dies  on  his  wny  ivcsHvard  before  he  can 
reach  liiit  home  in  Vamaiv.  His  dealh  is  followed  by  a  highly 
TTiydinlujfical  attminl  nf  dif  laviiijf  lo  rcsl  of  tJie  while  l>ir«l  into 
which  be  ended  by  being  irarsfumied. 

'I'hc  succeeding  ivign  is  a  blank,  and  iJic  next  transports  us 
without  a  word  nf  warning  to  (|uiti;  aimlhcr  scene.  The  sovereign's 
hiime  i^  now  in  Kyj^hQ — the  gouth-westemnjiwl  island  of  Uie 
Japanese  aahipclagii :— and  fcur  of  the  gods,  ilirough  ilie  medium 
of  the  sovereign's  Li^nsort,  who  is  kncwn  to  ]«.isierity  as  the 
Empress  JiftKo,  reveal  the  existence  of  tlie  land  nf  Korea,  of 
which,  however,  this  is  not  ihc  first  mentinn  in  the  histories. 
The  IMikado  dialielicves  the  divine  iiieasage,  and  is  punished  with 
death  (or  his  incredulity.  Bwt  the  empress,  after  a  special 
conRuluiion  lictwecn  licr  prime  minisler  and  the  g'xU,  and  the 
performance  of  vaiions  religious  cercmi^nies,  inajshals  her  lleei, 
and,  with  the  assisUince  of*  the  lisbes  liolh  B;reat  and  small  and 
of  a  iniracidous  Wave,  reaches  ."^hiragi  (une  i-f  ihe  aneicnl  divisiohs 
of  Korea),  and  subdue  it  She  then  returns  to  Japan,  the  legend 
ending  with  a  curiously  naive  tale  of  how  she  sit  a-fishinp  one 
day  on  a  shoal  in  the  River  Ogawa  in  Kyilshu.  with  ihreads 
picked  out  of  her  skirt  for  lines.  The  date  of  the  contjuesl  of 
Korea,  acconling  to  the  orthodox  chronology,  is  A.I>,  loo. 

The  next  episode  is  the  warrior-empress's  voyage  up  lo  ^'ainato, 
— another  joint  ir  the  story,  by  means  of  »'hich  the  Vamalo  cyclft 
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of  lejftiiJs  and  llie  K)riaiiii  cyt-le  ;irc  broiiglil  into  apparent  unily. 
The  .\'i7iori£i  has  even  improved  ujion  il]is  liy  makiny  Jingo's 
ImsbanLl  dwell  in  Vamato  at  ihe  be^injiifif;  of  his  reign  iltid  only 
remove  in  Kyushu  laler.  so  ihai  if  ihe  !ess  skilfully  elaborated 
K'/jiii  had  not  tx^n  prcscncd,  llic  tuti),'kd  skein  of  th?  tradition 
■would  havf  tec-n  still  more  difficult  to  unravel.  The  empress's 
army  defeats  the  troops  raised  by  the  native  kings  or  princes,  who 
are  leprescnieti  as  !icr  step-sons,  and  from  thai  time  forward  the 
story  ruas  im  in  a  single  channel,  with  Vamato  as  its  scene  of 
action. 

China  likewise  is  nuw  first  mentioned,  books  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  the  mainland,  and  we  hear  of  die  gradual 
intrixluction  of  various  useful  arts  by  Chinese  and  Kcirean  im- 
migrants. Even  die  annals  of  the  reijjn  of  Jingo's  son.  Ojin 
Tenno,  however,  during  which  this  civihsing  impulse  from 
abroad  is  said  to  ha\'e  conimenccd,  are  not  free  from  details 
a.'!  miraculous  as  any  in  Che  earlier  portions  of  the  history.  The 
monarch  himself  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hundred  antl  thirty 
years,  uhile  his  suctcssor  lived  eightv-ihrce  (according  to  the 
Nihtirtgr..  Ojin  livctl  a  hundreil  and  ten,  and  his  successor  Nintoku 
reigned  eighty -sexeii  years).  It  is  not  till  the  next  reign  that  the 
miraculous  ceases,  a  lact  which  significantly  coincides  with  ibe 
lime  at  which,  sa_\'s  the  \i/mngi,  ■'  historiographers  wert-  first 
appointed  to  all  the  provinces  to  iccord  words  and  events,  and 
fiirward  archives  from  all  directions." 

Tliis  brings  us  to  the  l»eginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  nur  era, 
just  itiree  centuries  Ijefore  the  camjiilation  of  ihc  annals  thai  have 
come  down  to  us,  hut  only  two  centuries  before  the  compilation 
of  the  first  hialory  of  which  mention  has  Iwen  preserved.  From 
that  time  l<.>n^'ard  the  stor}'  in  the  Kujiki,  though  not  well  told, 
gives  us  some  very  curious  pictures,  and  reads  as  if  it  were 
tnistwonhy.  It  is  tolerably  full  for  a  few  reigns,  after  which  it 
again  dwindles  into  more  gt-nealogits,  ending  with  ihe  death  of 
tlic  Empress  Sfuiko  in  A,D.  fiz8,  The  XiAongi,  on  llic  contrary, 
supplies  full  details  as  fer  as  A.D.  701.  that  is,  to  withJn  nineteen 
years  of  the  dale  of  its  compilation. 
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The  reader  who  has  followed  this  sumnmrj',  or  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  siudy  the  original  Japanese  tests  for  himself,  ■will 
perceive  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  slory — al  least  no  chR>no- 
logical  break — and  no  break  between  the  fabulous  and  ihe  real, 
unless  it  be  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  or  more  than  a 
thousand  years  later  than  the  date  usually  assumed  as  the 
stajtiti^^-lioint  of  authentic  Japanese  history.  The  only  tureaks 
are  lopographical,  not  chronological. 

This  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the  Japanese  mythology  and 
history  has  been  fuily  recognised  by  the  leading  native  conimenla- 
tors,  whose  opinions  are  Ihose  considered  orthodox  by  modem 
Shintoists,  and  they  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  tlax  everytliing 
in  the  standard  national  histories  must  be  accepted  as  literal 
truth, — the  supcniatural  aiually  with  the  nalura!.  Bui  the  general 
habit,  of  the  more  sceptical  Japanese  of  the  present  day,  that  is 
to  say,  of  ninety-nine  nut  of  every  hundred  of  the  educated,  is 
to  reject  or  raihcr  to  ignore  the  legends  of  the  gods,  while 
implicitly  believing  the  legend-s  of  the  empenDrs,  from  Jimmu 
TennO,  iu  B.C.  f>(>0,  downwards.  For  so  arbitrary  a  distinction 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  justification,*  The  st>called  history 
of  Jimmu  Ihe  first  earthly  Mikado,  of  Jingo  ilie  conqueror  of 
Korea,  of  Ya,niato-tiike,  and  of  tiie  rest,  stands  or  falls  by  exaclty 
the  same  criterion  as  the  legends  of  the  creator  and  creatress 
Izanagi  and  Izanami.  Boih  sets  of  tales  are  told  in  the  tame 
books,  in  the  same  style,  and  with  an  almost  equal  amoniit  of 
supemaliiral  deu\il.     The  so-called  historical  part  is  as  devoid  as 


*Sincc  this  Bnicli  wu  5F«t  puUiihvd.  the  Japoneitf  jrDvcramvnr,  obtcurBthltfrt  {■ 
■Dlhiikg  bu<  (hfi  u-achinf  uC  hislory.  hai  pr,jducL-il  convincing  proaf  at  ihc  adiii&lbtliEy 
at  orihod^jKy  in  nutivrs  bitioiicai  hy  dimnisaipg  Vrtj?-  Kumc  from  hii  chciir  al  ibe 
tjnivcnjty  of  TuVyri  Tor  no  oilict  ulTFnici'  rlian  ihiT  of  writing  cricicnny  on  ihi>  lutijtct 
d(  the  LirJy  Mil^arli^-  T>li^  fitup,  t:iken  in  18^3,  hai  da\y  ivrrvd  J<mr  ficntrajfr  In 
tmtrtt^  TUu«  wv  TliiiI  Mr,  Fl,-tua.  in  hU  nihenvinc  i^cuUunl  liitlc  "l.rctuman  jApanvav 
LiteramrE"  {0^^j^-^||||)i  Snvi-ly  inJbrniini;  hia  ticanri  Itul  tumB  ot  Ibi  otia 
prvaer-mA  in  Iht  Ki'jiiti  dltd  ^ihpvg/  wfv  cdin|H]s6iJ  by  thr  }fijds.  9QinA  by  JifiinhU 
Train')  JUid  c-iHet  ircicni  MikidtA,  one  ^  tt  mankty !  Tbn  ri^licuJv  ltu.0  V)  lime 
vbiurdififi  m-LiKI  recoil  on  die  g'^veRiiQenl  which  fiapouH  [,n  highly  uducatod  mm  «uch 
hniDiliaiinK  rc>ltii;tiau, 
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(he  other  of  all  eoTitetn|K>nirj-  evidence.  It  is  cuiilradicled  by 
ihc  more  trustworLhy.  because  contemporary,  Cliincae  and  Korean 
records,  and — lo  lum  from  negative  to  fxwitive  testimony — can 
be  proved  in  some  paTticulars  to  rest  on  actual  foryery.  For 
instance,  tlic  fictitious  nature  of  the  calendars  employed  to  cal- 
culate the  early  dates  for  about  thirteen  centuries  (from  B.C.  660 
onward)  has  not  altog-elher  escaped  the  notice  even  of  the  Japanese 
themselves,  and  has  been  clearly  exposed  for  European  readers 
by  tliat  careful  iiivesligator,  the  late  Mr.  Willinnn  Uramscn,  wlio 
says.  «licn  discussin";  ihciu  in  the  Inlrochiction  lo  his  ya/Hcnese 
CiroKologiciii  TiTliks,  "It  is  hardly  too  severe  to  style  this  one 
or  the  greatest  Iiler,iry  frauds  ever  perpetrated." 

But  a  truce  to  (his  discus-sion.  We  have  only  entered  into  it 
because  the  subjetl,  though  perhaps  dry,  is  at  least  new,  and 
because  one's  patience  is  woni  out  by  seeing  book  after  book 
glibly  quote  the  traditional  dates  of  early  Japanese  history  as  if 
they  were  solid  truth,  instead  of  being  llie  merest  haphazard  guesses 
and  baseless  imaginings  of  a  later  age.  .Xrrived  at  A.D,  600,  we 
stand  on  kfn  finiia,  and  can  afliird  lo  pu.sh  on  more  quickly, 

About  that  lime  occurred  the  greatest  event  of  Japanese  history, 
the  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Buddhism  (approximately  A.D. 
55Z — 6zi).  So  (ar  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  accounts  of  the 
early  Chinese  imvellers,  Chinese  civilisaiion  had  slowly — very 
slowly — been  gaining  ground  in  the  archipelago  ever  since  the 
lliird  century  aflcr  ChrisL  But  when  the  iluddhiat  missionaries 
crossed  the  water,  all  Chinese  inaliluLions  followed  ihcm  and  came 
in  with  a  rush.  Mathematical  instruments  and  calendars  were 
introduced  ;  books  began  to  be  written  (the  earliest  that  has 
sur^-ived,  and  indeed  nearly  the  earliest  of  all.  is  the  already- 
mentioned  Kojtki,  dating  from  A.D.  71^) ;  the  custom  of  abdicat- 
ing the  throne  in  order  to  spend  oM  age  in  prayer  w*as  adopted, — 
a  custom  which,  more  than  anything  else,  led  to  the  effacement  of 
(he  Mikado'a  authority  dtiring  ihe  Middle  Ages. 

Sweeping  changes  in  [volitical  arrangements  began  lo  be  made 
in  the  year  645,  and  before  the  end  of  the  eighth   century,  the 
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govemmeni  had  Ixcn  enlirely  remodelled  un  (he  CJiinese  centralis- 
ed bureducraLic  plan,  with  a.  regular  system  of  ministers  responsible 
U)  the  soverdg'n,  who,  as  "San  nf  Heaven."  was  Ilieoretically 
absolute.  In  praciice  ihis  absolutism  lasiuil  Imt  a.  short  iimc. 
because  llie  en/ouragt-  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Mikados  were  not 
such  as  tu  make  of  lliem  aide  rulers.  They  |).i.sse(l  their  liniL- 
aiim.mnded  only  by  wumai  and  priests,  ostilialini!  between  in- 
dolence and  debauchery-,  between  poctasiering  and  gorjtenus 
tomple  services.  Tliis  waa  the  lirilliani  apfe  of  J»]ianese  classical 
literature,  which  lived  and  mo^ed  anil  had  its  beinn  in  tlic 
atmosphere  of  an  eOerainate  Court  The  Fujiwara  family  engrossed 
thu  ])r>\vcr  of  the  state  during  this  early  ci>och  (A.D,  67O — 1050). 
While  llieir  sons  lieid  dl  tJie  jjreat  ]>i.wls  of  government,  ttdr 
daughters  were  married  to  puppet  emperors. 

The  nest  change  resulted  frum  the  impatience  uf  die  alwA« 
manly  nnd  warlike  pMvincial  gentry  ai  the  sight  o(  this  sort  of 
petticoat  government.  The  great  familio  of  Taira  and  Minamoto 
arose,  and  sirugf^led  fur  ami  alternately  held  the  reins  of  jjower 
during  the  second  half  of  the  eleicnlh  and  the  whole  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Jjpan  was  now  converted  into  a  camp  ;  her  in- 
stiiutiotis  were  feudalised.  The  real  master  of  ihc  empire  was 
he  who,  strongest  with  liis  s\K;)rcl  and  Ikjw.  and  headinfj  the  most 
numeroii.<  hm\.  could  partilicm  <hii  the  land  among  the  ihief  barons, 
his  rctaincra.  By  the  final  overdirow  of  the  Taira  family  at  llic  sea- 
fight  of  Dan-no-ura  in  A.D.  1 185,  Vnritomo,  the  chief  of  ilie  Mina- 
motos.  ritte  to  supreme  power,  and  obtained  from  tlio  Court  at 
KyCJto  the  title  of  Shiinun,  literally  ■■Generalissimo,"  which  had 
till  then  been  applied  in  its  pro|>cr  meaning  tu  diosc  generals  who 
were  sent  friim  time  tn  time  to  subdue  the  Ainus  or  relieihous 
proi'incials,  hut  which  tlienceforili  took    tn   itself  a  ^[lecial  sense, 

somewhat  iis  the  word  ImfKnUnr  (also  meaning  originally  "gcn^ 
ral")  did    iii   Rome.      The   coincidence   is   striking.      So  is  the 

contrast.     For,  aa  Imperial  Rome  never  ceased  lo  be  theoretically 

a    republic,    Japan    contrariwise,    though    practically    and    indeed 

avowedly  ruled  by  the  ShOguns  from  A.D.    1150  lo   1867,  always 
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rcUineil  llw  Alikajii  is  iliL'urclita!  head  of  (lie  state,  Jescenilanl  of 
the  Suii-Goddess,  fountain  nf  nil  lionour.  There  never  were  two 
emperofs,  acknowledged  as  such,  one  spiritual  and  one  secular,  as 
has  hecn  siM)ftcii  asserted  by  Eurojiean  writers.  There  never  was 
but  ■iiie  eni[K:ror, — an  einjierar  pnwerless,  it  is  true,  stcn  oti3)'  by 
the  women  who  attended  htm,  often  a.  mere  infant  in  arms,  who 
wa.'i  discarded  till  reachini(  adolescence  for  anoiLer  infant  in  arms. 
Slill,  be  was  ihe  tlit.'aretical  head  of  the  slaic,  wbnue  authority  was 
only  delegalcil  to  llie  Shug'iin  aS,  so  to  say,  Mayor  of  ihe  Palace. 

Uy  a  turiiJUi  parallelism  uf  destiny,  die  ShOgmiale  itself  more 
thaii  once  sliuwcU  signs  vi  fading  away  ft^>iu  aubsiancc  into 
shadtiiv,  Yoritomos  descendants  did  not  prove  worthy  of  him. 
and  for  raorL^  tlian  a  century  (A.D.  1205 — 1333I  the  real  aulhorily 
was  wielded  Ly  the  so-called  "  Regents  "  of  the  Hdjo  f;iiTiily,  while 
their  liege  lords,  the  ShogLins.  tbtiiigh  holding  a  nuniinnJ  cnurt  at 
Kamabtira,  were  ftir  all  thai  [vcriod  Utile  IjoUer  than  em)ity  names. 
So  completely  were  the  Hiijijs  toasters  of  ihe  whole  country  that 
ihey  actually  had  Ebeir  depuly  governors  at  Kyoto  and  in  KyiishQ 
in  ibc  -wuth-weil,  and  thought  nothing  of  banishing  Mikados  to 
distant  islands,  i'lieir  riile  was  made  metnurablc  hy  the  repulse 
uf  ihe  Mongol  fleci  sent  by  Kublai  Khan  ivilli  tlie  purpose  of 
.idiiinp;  Japan  In  his  j^nganlic  duminiLins.  'I'liis  was  al  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  since  which  time  Japan  has  never  lieen. 
attacked  from  withoiiL 

Duriuft  the  fourteenth  ccniur),  even  the  tlowager-likt  calm  of 
tjic  Court  of  Kyutf)  was  broken  by  internecine  strife.  Two 
branciies  of  ihe  lm[icrial  house,  aupportetl  each  by  different  feudal 
chiefs,  disputed  the  crown.  One  was  calleil  the  I/iiiiuc/ii\  or 
■■Nnrlhcni  tWrl,"  llie  other  die  .\]im:/io,  or  "Sonthern  CohiL" 
After  lasting  some  sinty  years,  this  contest  temunaled  in  A.D.  1391 
by  the  triumpli  of  the  Norlbern  dynasty,  whose  cause  the  [xiwerful 
Ashikaga  family  liad  csptmsed.  From  1338  down  10  ihe  close 
of  ihe  si.\teentli  century,  the  Ashikagas  ruled  japan  as  ShogunSv 
Their  Court  was  a  centre  of  elegance,  at  wliich  jiaiiiting  flourished, 
and   Ihc  lyric   drama,   and    the  tea  ceremonies,   and    the   highly 
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intiiciile  arts  of  gard{:iiing  and  flower  ariangemenL  Ijui  ilicy 
aJIowed  themselves  to  sink  into  effeminacy  and  slulli.  as  die 
Mikaflos  had  done  Ijefore  them  r  and  political  aiilhorily,  after 
being  for  some  time  administered  less  by  thcni  than  in  their 
name,  fell  from  them  altogether  in  1573,  alihough  the  last 
representitive  of  the  line  cnnlinued  to  hear  the  empty  title  oT 
ShOgun  till  Ills  death  in  1597. 

Meanwhile  Japan  had  l>een  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  (A.D. 
1542)  ;  and  the-  imprudent  condiLct  uf  tlic  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
friais  {bahren,  as  llicy  were  called— a  corruption  of  die  word  pa-Jre) 
made  of  the  Christian  religion  an  additional  source  of  discord. 
Japan  fell  into  utter  anarchy.  Each  liaron  in  his  fastness  was  a 
law  unlo  himself  Then,  in  llie  iattur  half  of  llie  Kisteenth  century, 
there  arose  successively  three  great  men. — Oda  Nohiinaga.  the 
Taiko  I-Jtdeyoshi,*  and  Tokiigawa  leyasu.  The  (irsl  of  these  con- 
ctivcil  the  idea  of  centrahslng  all  the  authority  of  the  state  in  a 
single  f jerson :  the  second,  Hideyoshi,  who  has  Ix^n  called  the 
Napoleon  of  japan,  actually  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
country,  and  added  the  invasion  of  Korea  (.\.D.  1592 — 1598)10 
his  domestic  triumphs  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  com.]iiest 
of  China.  Shortly  afier  his  death  in  1598,  leyasu,  scltiiig 
Hidcyoslii's  youthful  son  aside,  slcpi>ed  into  the  vacant  place.  An 
able  general,  unsurpassed  as  a  diplomat  and  adminiytralor,  he  first 
quelled  all  the  turbulent  barons,  then  bestowed  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  lands  on  his  own  Itinsmen  and  dependents,  and 
either  broke  or  lialaneeiJ.  by  a  judicious  distribulinn  of  other  fiefs 
over  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  might  of  those  greater 
feudal  lords,  such  as  .^iLsuma  and  Chijshfi,  whom  ii  was  impossible 
to  put  altogether  out  of  the  way.  The  Court  of  Kyoto  was  treated 
by  birr  respectfully,  and  investiture  as  Shognn  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  dtily  obtained  from  Uie  Mikado. 

In   order   further  to  break  the  might  of  the  DaiinyOs,    leyasu 


*  7^'Mf  ^S),  -which  mvui)  "  great  councillor,"  vai  iIm  ncOKnlHil  ilileof  ■  rsclml 
ninl  {kwamfti^) ;  liut  \x:h\s  rarvly  appliuj  lo-  any  viii:ui>i  HiJcyvilii,  il  hoi  almOU 
eeaa  to  forin  imn  dS  IiIk  nsrnL-  lu  juirnbr  lurlincc. 
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compelleii  Llieiu  l-u  pass  ev-ery  iilleriwle  yejtr  at  \'iMiO|  which  Jie  had 
chosen  for  his  capilnl  in  ijyo,  and  to  establish  their  wiv«s  and 
families  permanently  there  us  liosluges.  What  leyasu  sketched 
out,  the  third  Shu^un  of  his  line,  lemitsu.  perfected.  From  thai 
time  tbrward,  "Old  Japan,"  as  we  know  it  from  the  Dutch 
accounts,  from  art.  from  the  stage,  was  crystallised  for  two  hundred 
and  fifiy  years, — the  Old  Japan  of  isolation  (for  lonilsu  shut  the 
country  up,  to  prevent  compiigations  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese),  the  Old  Japan  of  picturesque  feudalism,  of  iaiaiin, 
of  a  society  ranged  in  cables  and  officered  by  spies  and  censors, 
the  Old  Japan  of  an  ever-increasing  skill  in  lacquer  and  porcelain, 
of  aristocratic  punctilio,  of  supremely  exquisite  taste. 

Unc!i:ingeahle  to  tlie  outward  eye  of  on  temporaries,  Japan  had 
not  passed  si  hundred  years  under  the  Tokufjawa  regime  before 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  linaJIy  killed  thai  regime  were 
sown.  Strangely  cnotijih,  llie  instronienl  rif  destruction  was 
historical  research.  leyasu  himself  had  been  a  great  jiatron  of 
liteiulure.  His  grandson,  the  second  Prince  of  Milo,  inherited 
bi3  iLxstc  Under  tho  auspices  of  this  [apaneso  Mrecen«  a  scliool 
of  literati  arose,  la  whom  the  anliquilies  of  their  country  were 
all  in  all, — Japanese  poetry  and  romance,  as  against  tlie  Chinese 
Classics  ;  the  native  religion,  fihifitS,  as  aganisi  tlic  foreign  religion. 
Buddhism  ;  hence,  by  an  inevitable  extension,  the  ancient  legiti- 
mate dynasty  of  the  Mikados,  as.  against  the  upslarl  Shoguns. 
Of  course  this  political  portion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  literary 
parly  was  kept  in  the  background  at  (in>t ;  for  those  were  not  days 
when  opposition  to  the  existing  government  could  be  expressed 
or  even  hinted  at  without  danger.  Ncverihcleas  it  gradually 
grew  in  imimrtante,  so  thai,  when  Coramodorc  Perry  came  with 
his  big  guns  (A.D.  1853 — 4),  he  foimd  a  g-ovemmcnt  already 
tottering  to  its  fall,  many  who  ta.red  httle  for  the  Mikado's 
abstract  rights  caring  a  great  deal  for  the  chance  of  aggrandising 
their  own  families  at  the  Shogun's  expense. 

The  Shogun  yielded  to  the  demands  of  Perry  and  of  the 
representatives  of  the    other    fijrcign    powers — England,    l-'iance. 
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Russia— who  followed  in  I*i*rr>''s  train,  aini  he  consenlod  Ui  rii>en 
Yokohama.  Hakodate,  and  certain  nihtr  ports  to  foreign  trade 
anil  residence  (1857— g).  He  e\en  sent  enib.tssics  to  ihe  United 
Stales  am!  to  Kuro|>e  in  i860  and  iSfii.  The  knowledge  rtf  the 
ouler-wortd  possessed  liy  the  Court  of  Yedo,  Ihotigh  not  extensive, 
uas  siiffiicicnt  ii-a-wurc  the  Shogun  and  his  advisers  that  il  were 
vain  lo  refitsc  wlia.i  the  A\'cslcm  powtTs  claimed.  'I'he  Court  of 
KyQto  had  no  nirans  of  acqitiring  even  this  raotlicum  of  worldly 
wisdiiin.  .\(cnrtlinc  t>'  i's  liew,  Japiin.  "  the  land  ortiiegods," 
aliuuld  never  lie  polluted  Ijv  outsiders,  the  [Kirts  shoiiltl  be  closed 
again,  and  the  ■'  barbarians  "  expelled  at  ail  hazarda 

AVhat  sjictially  teiidetl  (u  toinplicale  matters  at  this  crisis  was 
the  independent  actjun  of  certain  Daimjos,  One  of  them,  the 
PrinL'e  of  CliOshQ,  acting,  iis  is  1>e!ieved,  under  secret  instructions 
from  the  t'lmri  nf  Kyflm.  fired  on  ships  Iielcmging  to  France. 
Holland,  and  the  United  .Slates, — thiH,  itx),  at  the  \'ery  moment 
(18(13)  ^vl[e■n  the  Shognn's  government,  placed  between  foreign 
aggression  and  liome  tinnuil,  as  between  hammer  and  anvtl, 
was  di:'ing^  its  inimist  to  effect  by  diiiluniaty  the  ileparttire  of  the 
foreigners  Hhcicn  it  had  been  il riven  to  admit  a  few  years  before. 
The  consequence  of  this  act  was  what  is  tailed  "  the  Shimonoseki 
Aflair,"  namely,  the  I  )om  ban  Intent  nf  Shimonoseki,  ChoshO's  chief 
seaport,  by  the  combined  tiecl*  of  the  Jjowgrs  that  had  been 
msulted,  together  with  Great  Britain  which  espoused  their  cause 
on  the  ground  of  the  solidarit}'  nf  all  foreign  interests  in  Japan. 
An  indemnity  of  S  3,000,000  was  exacted, — a  last  lilmv.  which 
broke  the  Shogunate's  t>ack.  The  Sh.">gun  lemochi  attempted 
to  pimiah  t'hoslifl  fiir  the  humiliation  which  he  had  brought  on 
Japan,  but  failed.  WIS  himself  (kfeatcd  by  the  hitter's  irix>[>s,  and 
ditd.  Kitotsu-bashi  (also  called  Keikt),  the  last  of  his  line, 
siiccocilcd  liim.  Bill  the  (.'iiurl  of  K>tJio,  prumpled  by  the  great 
Daimyds  of  ChosliQ  and  SaLinma,  suddenly  decided  on  the 
abolition  of  the  Shogunale,  The  .ShOgiin  submitted  to  tlie  decree, 
and  ihiisc  of  his  fullowers  who  did  not  were  routed, — first  at 
Fiishimi    near   Kyoto   (171b    January,    iSfiSl,    then   at    Ueno   in 
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Yetio  l4th  July,  itl68),  tlicii  in  Aizu  (full  N'ovcmUrr,  i8f>8).  and 
lasl])*  ai  Hakodate  (!7lh  June,  l86ij),  where  some  of  iheni  had 
endeavoured  Inset  h[i  an  indepeiitlcnt  rciMiWic. 

The  yovemiEiKiit  uf  ilic  lhuiiuv  wis  rv  irj^'siruscd  during  1867-8, 
nominally  on  the  txisis  of  a  pure  absolutism,  with  ilic  Mikado 
as  solf  wicliler  of  all  iiutliurity  l"il!i  lc)^i>Ialive  iiiul  cx«;uu\'e. 
Thus  ihe  !itcr.iry  rmriy  had  triunijiluii,  ,VII  their  drciiiis  were 
realised.  They  were  henceforth  to  hare  Japan  for  I  he  Jajunese. 
The  S'htji^unate,  ■which  had  iidniitted  the  hated  Viarbariaiis,  «-.is  no 
more.  Kvi^ii  their  hope  of  supplanting-  ISiiddliism  hv  the  national 
rtHginn.  Shinto,  -n.is  in  [rreat  nuasnixr  afi;oiiiplislied.  They 
lielicvvd  tliai  11..1  iiiily  Kuri.]iL-an  inm 'vaiioiis,  Imt  cverylliin^'— 
even  Japanese — thai  wiis  newer  ihan  A.D.  500,  would  be  forever 
swept  away.  Things  were  to  go  back  lo  ftiiat  they  had  hceti  in 
the  priinilive  iiges,  when  jajian  was  really  "  tlic  land  ofihe  gi'ds," 

Frftnt  ihis  dream  dicy  were  soon  roughly  wakened.  The 
shrewd  warriors  of  Salaunia  and  Choshii,  who  had  humoured  the 
ignorante  of  the  Court  iind  the  fads  nf  the  scholar;  only  as  long 
aa  llieir  ci>ramon  enemy,  ihc  Sbojjiinale,  remained  in  existence, 
now  turned  round,  and  declared  in  lavour.  not  merely  of  foreign 
inlercoiirse,  but  o(  the  Eurojieanisation  of  Iheir  own  country. 
HisLorj-  has  iievcr  witnussetl  a  more  sudden  ialle-/aci;  History 
lias  never  witnessed  a  wiser  one.  We  foreignenj.  Iicmg  mere 
lookers-on,  may  no  doubt  sometimes  regret  the  sulwlitution  of 
commonplace  Kuropean  ways  for  the  glitter,  ihe  glamour  of 
pictures([ue  (')rientalisni.  But  can  il  bt  diniblful  which  of  the 
two  civilisations  is  the  higher,  l)oth  tnaierially  and  iniellecUiaUy? 
And  docs  not  the  whole  cxiierience  of  the  last  three  hundred  yeara 
go  to  prove  that  no  Orienia!  state  which  retains  distinctively 
Oriental  !nstituli.ons  can  hope  to  keep  its  territory  free  from 
Western  aggression  ?  What  of  India .'  What  even  of  China  ? 
And  what  was  Commodore  Perry-s  visit  but  a  thrc-at  to  the 
effect  that  if  Japan  chose  tu  remain  Oriental,  .she  should  not  be 
allowed  lo  remain  her  own  mistress }  Ykvci  the  moment  when 
the  imelligenl.  Samurai  of  ihc   leading   Dainiiatc^  realised  that  the 
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Euroiicanisaiion  of  ihe  counirj-  was  a  ijuestioii  of  life  aiid  death, 
Uiey  (for  lo  this  day  llie  go'.'oniment  has  continued  praclicallj' 
in  liwir  hands)  luivf  never  ceascJ  larrj'ing  "n  ihc  work  nf  rcfurm 
and  [)RtgT«ss. 

.The  first  iind  f,'rciitcst  step  wiis  when  the  Oaimvus  themselves 
canie  forward  to  surrender  llieir  estates  and  privileges, — when,  in 
feci,  the  Japanese  feudal  system  ended  appropriately  by  cfunmil- 
tinp  fiarakiri.  A  centralised  bureaucracy  was  set  up  on  its  ruins 
(1871).  At  iho  SArtie  liine  all  social  disabilities  were  removed. 
Buddhism  was  disestablished,  an  Imperial  mint  opened,  anil  posts 
and  telegraphs — -followed  tiext  year  liy  railways — were  lntrcHliicei.1. 
In  1JJ73  vaccination,  the  European  calendar,  and  European  dress 
for  oliicials  were  adopted,  anil  the  perscciiiion  of  Chrlslians  was 
stopped.  At  the  same  time  photography ■  meat  eaiJng,  and  other 
"  Europciinisms  "  came  pell-mell  into  vog-ue,  not  witliom  official 
encxvuragemeni ;  and  an  edict  was  issued  against  wearing  the 
quctic,  Steamship  companies  were  established  (1875-1885),  tor- 
ture was  aholished,  an  immense  financial  reform  was  effected  hy 
ihecoTOTniitation  of  the  Samurai's  pensions  (1876),  a  Bourse  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  inaugurated  at  'lokyO  (187S),  new 
code^,  inspired  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  began  lo  t>e  published 
{18&0),  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  was  instituted  (1883),  and 
the  English  language  was  inlrodiiccd  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
common  schools  (1884)-  Most  notable,  next  to  1873,  were 
1885-7,  the -years  of  the  great  "foreign  fever,"  when  Japanese 
society  was  literally  suhnierged  in  a  flood  of  European  inflaence, 
such  things  as  foreign  dress  for  ladies,  dancing,  athletics,  card- 
playing,  etc,  «IC.,  coming  in  with  a  rush,  while  what  is  siill 
remembered  as  the  U-jishin,  or  "  Great  Earlhiiuakc,"  shook  the 
political  world.  Then  were  administrative  methods  reformed,  the 
hitherto  excessive  number  of  ofBcials  reduced,  and  new  men, 
such  as  Ilo  and  Inoue — names  still  the  moat  fa.mous  in  the  land — 
assumed  the  highest  posts. 

Meantime,   this   energetic  government   had    put  down  no  lea 
than   three   provincial    risings, — the   Higo  Rebellion  of  1876,  the 
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&r  more  dangerous  Siilsuma  Rebellion  of  1877,  headed  by  the 
es-loyAlisl  loader  Saigo  'rakamori,  who  had  taken  umbrage  ai 
the  u]tra-Euro])ean  leanings  of  his  cc/Ileagues,  and  ihe  Saitama. 
insUTrcctioii  of  iS'S4.  Radical  discunlcril,  too,  hnd  been  kepi  in 
check  by  strinjjent  re,ijuUiions  conccrninif  ibe  press  and  public 
meetings,  and  by  Ihe  "  Peace  Preservalion  Act "  which  banished 
numerous  agilatore  and  3U>ii)cct5  from  the  capital  ;  and  foreign 
relations  with  the  neigbbjuring  Asiatic  sLitcs  hid  been  conducted 
with  ligdur,  the  Fomiosan  pirates  havii^g  been  cliaiitise<i  by  an 
armeil  Japanese  fnrce  in  1S74.  and  Luchu  annexed  by  diplomatic 
means  in  1S79.  Diiiin}^  these  years  ot  breathless  activity, 
European  iaati on  w:is  srjmetiincs  pushed  into  finical  details.  For 
insunce,  utir  drairy  Pliilistine  insliimion  of  exhibitions  was 
swallowed  ai  a  gulp,— yards  of  tape,  cakes  of  soap,  etc.,  all 
complete,  and  bia.nd-new  orders  of  kni^'hlhocul  (1S75)  and 
ariBliicracy  (1884)  vvere  created.— sickly  plants  snrely,  which,  in 
Ihis  age,  may  vegcuite  but  cannot  flonribh.  Such  vagaries  noi 
unnaidrally  led  many  grave  judges  to  shake  dieir  heads,  especially 
abrixij,  wiiere  perhaps  even  to  this  day  few  thorurughly  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  of  the  old  regime  were  no  mere 
hubariiiiis,  but  a  community  as  highly  cultured  as  it  was  in- 
telligent,— ^a  community  moralised,  humflnised  in  the  simple  but 
wholesome  school  of  the  Chinese  sages,  knit  together  by  the 
closest  iiolitical  ami  social  Ijonds,  and  even  10  some  slight  extent 
penetrated  by,  ur  at  least  prepared  for,  European  ideas  by  the 
Dutch  influence  emanating  from  Nagasaki,  which  was  none  die 
less  real  becaase  it  trickled  underground. 

But  to  remm.  The  failure,  in  1887,  of  long-protracted  negotia- 
tions for  treaty  rcvi.sion  made  of  that  year  a  turning-point  in 
moflem  ja|>anese  history.  A  strong  reaction  set  in  against 
foreigners  and  their  ways,  leading  occasionally  to  murderous 
attacks  on  foreign  residents  and  even  to  one  on  the  present 
Czar  of  Russia,  who  happened,  as  Csirewitch,  to  be  visiting  Japan 
in  i3gi.  Notwithstanding  reaction,  however,  a  long-piomised 
Constitution,   modelled    to  some  extent  on  that  of  Pru^ia,   wiis 
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granted  in  1889.  Unfortunalcly  it  failed  Fmin  ihe  verj*  Itcgiiining 
10  work  Miiioulhly.  and  tlie  avenin;e  life  of  ministries  has  Ijeen  only 
about  Iwelvo  months.  Summitry  susjiensinn.  follorins  on  violent 
altercaiiiins.  lias  come  lo  l3c  Looked  forwani  in  as  die  iiKisl  iiticly 
6ite  uf  iht  yearl\'  Ncssion.  MeanH'hile  the  gradual  dcielopmetit 
of  divuni  |"ilitica!  [urties  111  llitr  itjtc  has  helped  lo  imliicc 
consideralile  esati.'rljaiinn  of  feeling,  and  the  spread  of  bribery 
and  cnrniption  Iia.s  tended  ti)  Itmer  the  standard  of  public  life. 
Besides  the  |iroii[i[l^;MiuLi,  from  time  to  timt\  of  the  new  codes 
(see  Article  on  I.ah'>,  iho  nvwt  im[>rirtant  adminislritive  events  iif 
the  lust  few  years  have  been  llic  prom  ill  g-dtiirti  of  llie  [jxral 
Sclf-flijveTiiineni  Act  in  iSS8,  tht-  yranliiip;  nt  Ujuiiiies  for  naiiga- 
liun  and  sliijibiiildinj;  in  iSgft,  and  liiL-  adiiptii>i-i  .if  the  guld 
Standard  in  iHy.;.  In  international  politics,  the  revision  of  the- 
treaties  M'iih  t!ic  ^a^il>^^s  great  [nnicrs  calls  for  prominent  notice. 
Thai  nidi  Hiif^hind  was  concluded  first,  in  August,  i^tjt  ;  ihat 
with  the  L'liited  Swtes  a  few  months  later,  f'.roat  patriotic  satitifac- 
liori  M'.is  fell  when,  in  i8i(y,  these  new  treaties  came  into  furce, 
liringiny  all  resident  liircigners  within  the  seojie  of  Japanese  law. 
At  tiie  same  litne  the  whole  country  was  ihrciwn  open  tii  them 
for  tmde  and  residence,  3  change  which  must  more  and  more 
tend  lu  ]-;uroi>e-aiiise  ev'cii  the  remoter  rural  districts,  Moreover, 
despite  what  has  just  been  said  about  the  imperfect  working  of 
the  ccinstitiitii^nid  machine,  llie  nution  is  gradually  developing 
a  irne  political  insliiitt.  Though  I  trieiital  by  gei.igntphical  position 
and  sturdily  iKitiVwul  in  sentimeni.  it  has  liecome  We<)tcrn  in  its 
aitns  and  meth^His. 

War  has  been  an  all-imiKiriaul  factor  during  die  last  decade, — 
all-impartant,  because  mUil.ary  3ucccs3ei  have  raised  japan  to  the 
rank,  of  a  great  power.  So  long  as  her  impros'ement.s  were 
economic,  acini  i  nisi  rati  ve,  scientific,  and  hiimanitaria.n  merely, 
Europe  looked  on  iKilrtmisingly.  as  at  the  college  exercises  of  & 
clever,  forward  lad.  But  when  this  same  lad  showed  himself 
to  be  a  Thorough  man  of  vrar,  Europe's  tone  luegan  lo  chan^. 

There  tiavc  l>een  three  wat^  during  the  last  ten  years,    TUk 
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lirst,  which  look  place  in  1894-5,  was  waye<J  agsinsi  China  to 
settle  a  long-stand ini,'  dispiile  l>etwc:«n  ihe  two  empires  about 
Korea.  Iti  It  Japan  tlemonslrated  (what  I'^urojie  shoultt  have 
Jiscovcred  long  ago)  thzit  the  supgiosed  poUlJcal  miglil  uf  the 
Chinese  empire  w-as  but  a  bnbbic  waitui};  to  be  pricked.  Within 
a  year  of  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  China  was  forced  to  cede 
to  J^paji  the  i>enin5ijla  of  Liao-lung,  besides  paying  a  heavy 
indemnity.  But  European  respect  amid  not  be  gaineil  sill  at 
onec.  Russia,  which  was  then  counied  as  irresistibly  strong,  wsmted 
Liao-tung  for  herself;  sci  she  issued  a  summoiw  to  her  humble 
fullower  France,  iinti  also  to  The  Court  of  Berlin  which  was 
Itound  to  thai  of  Sl  Peterebiirg  by  tics  of  JierediUiry  friendship. 
The  three  together  forbade  tlie  cession  of  any  ierrilor>'  on  ihe 
Cjiinese  mainland  :  and  Japan,  unprepared  to  face  auch  a 
coalition,  had  to  conienL  herself  wHlh  the  Island  of  I'onnosa.  Her 
mortification  was  great,  rejoicings  over  the  victory  g-ained  wtrc 
aliandoned ;  particularly  bitter  was  the  disillusionment  caused 
by  Germany's  havino;  joined  this  unholy  alliance, — Germany, 
whom  oflicial  Japan  had  ever  admired  and  striven  to  imitale,  and 
whose  hostile  interference  came  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue* 

The  second  miiiiary  expedition  of  the  present  reign  took  place 
ill  1900.  When  the  world  looked  on  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of 
a  handhil  of  foreigners  in  Peking  defending  ihemaelves  ngainsl 
uvcpivhelming  odds,  the  Ja[>anesc  contingent  of  the  allied  anny 
was  tlic  first  10  bring  rescue. 

One  incidental  result  of  such  close  contact  with  ivuroiieon 
diploinacj'  and  with  European  soldiers  was  to  diminish  the  respect 
of  the  Japanese  for  Kurope.  They  dtscttvered  that  their  revered 
Western  instructor  in  science  and  the  practical  arts  was  no  belter 
morally  dian  dieniselves, — less  good,  indeed  :  that  his  unctuous 
phrases  and  laboured  circumlocutions  were  a  mere  veil  for  vulgar 
greed.     At  the  same  time  it  began  to  be  inspected  that  as  soldiers, 


•  The"  true  InwariaeMt  "  of  GEm,«by'H  inicrfenrfica  on  Ijchalf  of  iheinvioLiHiicyaf 
LJilonc  irirlcoiy  was  rsvcnImC  nro  ycari  Ihiet  11997]  1>y  her  teiiuniorilK  nsf|hbDiitfng 
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toi:>,  the  Westerners  tiiighi  bt;  no  br.iver  tliiiii  llie  j.iiiaiiese,- 
Icss  liravc  pcrlinps.  When  llierefijrc,  in  nj04.  Russian  aggressioit 
ill  Manchuria  and  Komt  hsul  become  a  srandiiig  meim-cc  Ui 
Japanese  inJeiiendence.  anil  repealeil  protests  proved  ima.\ailiiig'. 
Ja|)an  silently  xntl  swiftly  rusKod  on  her  gi|L,'aniic  (tie.  wit]]  llie 
result,  almost  increjible  to  Euro|ieaii  self-stillidency,  that  Russia'^ 
navy  Avas  pmclicallv  aiiniiiUated  in  little  more  than  two  months. 
The  ctinflict  is  still  in  jiriigrfss  an  [iind.  Whatever  mar  be  its  ' 
final  issue,  one  fatt  has  deeply  impressed  all  those  who,  bj'  long 
residence  among  the  Japanese  and  familiarity  with  their  language, 
li[\\v  been  alilc  ti>  natch  the  nttittide  of  -.dl  lI^scs  during  tlic 
\;irii)iis  wars  anil  other  changes  here  briefly  sketched  :— it  is  llic 
funUini^ntal  smrdincss  and  hqallhiness  of  the  national  chwPCtcr. 
The  a.ssnnie(Ll  intellectual  inferiority  of  Far-Kastem  natiotw — at 
least  o( ifiis  l''ar-l''.a.stem  milioii  —  to  Eiin.>|icans  has  lieen  <lispro\'ed. . 
Disproved,  likewi»:,  is  the  siip]x)se<l  moral  inferiority  of  "  bealheu  " 
niitions^at  least  cif  jAi's  "heathen"  nation — to  Clirisiians.  Kur  ' 
HI)  one  fully  cognisant  of  ihf  events  of  the  hui  forty  yeai^  atn 
ftlle^  that  any  Christian  luirttpean  nation  conk!  iia\-e  shmvn  i 
itieir  readier  to  acknowletlj^c  Lis  fl.inncr  errors,  more  teachable 
in  all  the  arts  of  civil isalii.in,  franker  and  more  moderate  in 
diplotnucv,  more  chiivalnitis  and  humane  in  war.  If  llictc  Ite 
any  "  ^'cllow  I'eril,"  it  iiiiisl  surely  consist  in  Europe's  own  guoA 
qualities  lieinj*  siiriiassed  hy  a  higher  gride  of  those  same  i[ualitics 
ill  lier  new  rirals.  Such  an;  tiie  astonishing  results  of  ftirty  years 
ofhard  work  on  the  [wirt  of  a  whrfle  nation,  which  saw  itself  in  a 
lad  wav,  and  rcaolutelv  deitrmined  to  mend  il. 


It   is  not  possible  to  cuncliiilc  this  sketch  of  Japanese  liishvt* 
with  the  nsMnl   liirmiih,  "Books  recommended," — for  the  reason 
that  there  are  no  general  histories  of  Ja[)an  to  recommend.     The  , 
chapters  devoted    to  hist'. ry    in   the  works   of  Griffiis.  Rein,  Davids 
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Murray,  etc-,  liuld,  it  is  true,  .1  respectable  position  as  eiiilxKlying 
tlic  tisunii  Iradilional  atcouni  cil"  the  subject.  Urinkley,  loo,  in 
his  fapan  and  Vhiitti,  lets  in  welcome  light  un  one  highly 
iinportanl  side  of  the  subject,  namely,  manners  and  customs  and 
ihc  gRiwth  -jf  variiiiis  arts.  But  i»  the  domain  of  history  proper 
his  loose  method,  his  failure  to  ijuote  original  authorities,  and 
above  all  his  lack  of  the  critical  feculty  reJider  hsin  an  unsafe 
^ide,  except  fur  ihe  events  of  l!ie  last  torti"  years  whoMc-  gradual 
unliilding  he  has  personally  ^^alclled,  -Thus,  a  iruslworthy  history 
of  Japan  remains  to  he  iiritten, — a  wurk  whidi  should  do  for 
ciery  ceiilury  what  Mr.  .Vstoti  has  done  for  die  ejrlie;! I  centuries 
only,*  ami  Mr-  Mnrdoch  for  the  single  (.entury  from  1543  to 
11651.  Here  more  ilraii  anywiicre  else  is  it  necessary  lo  listen 
M  liackdixirs,  to  pei:|i  tlirougli  conventional  fences,  and  to  sifi 
native  e\'idence  by  the  light  of  foreign  testimony.  \Vc  should 
knmv  next  to  nothing  of  whiit  may  Ix;  termed  the  Cutiiolic  episode 
of  tlic  sixteenth  and  sc^eiilcenCh  cenliiries,  had  >vc  access  lo  none 
Iml  the  official  |apaiiese  sources.  How  can  we  iriisl  those  same 
sources  when  they  deal  with  times  )'et  more  remote.'  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  ihc  ruling  powers  at  any  given  time 
nianipulaled  both  the  more  nncient  records  and  ihe  records  of 
thcii  own  age,  in  order  lo  suit  their  own  pKratc  ends.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  proce^  m^y  have  been  ^most  uiKOiiscious. 
The  modem  Jaiian«>n,-  ihcmseKes  arc-  I>cgitiniiiy  to  awake  lo 
ihcac  corisi derations,  so  fii  ;\s  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
iheir  own  are  concerned.  Dr.  Shigeno  An-eki,  for  instance,  the 
^caiest  living:  authority  on  Japanese  history,  has  undertaken  lo 
pro^T  ho«  cert.iin  historical  episodes  were  "  cooked  "  imder  the 
Tokagavi^  dynasty  of  Shoguns.     But  the  process  of  "  cookinff  " 


•  Sec  hii  cuiay  vulitLeJ  E^rly  yaj^im^i-f  //ijtary.  tq-ii>lu<l  iir  VpI,  JCV  L  Furl  1.  of  llur 
'*  Allelic  Trnita^Eloni,''^  suid  bi«  cbbor^icly  ani»hi1c<l  u-ansUlion  of  tluj  "  AT^mv^,** 
paiblbtied  by  tliD  J^Lpan  Sxif^ir  if]  tt'j6-  11k' fcrmrr  apprraclm  ihciutyretcbLFfly  Troai 
llu:  Cluncii-'.  iht:  laitcr  from  tJiBjainn**^;-  lidc,  l4urJtKK'!  hutU  i»  Entitled  A  ffirforjet^ 
y.i/an  frrm  A.D,  'S43  ^Ij^'t  ^•'t&t  PrmnS  Tiitu^  but  o*i)y  Vot-  I., bringing"  tlie  i^ory 
Oo*&M,  lAfr,  I1A9  wpi  appcarrnl-    Cinpareoiir  rkotice  or  thia  eicc«llffnt  wnrlc  on  p.  67- 
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sljll  [persists,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  critical  pair  of  eyes  that  will 
lake  the  tn.itilile  ti>  examine  coiilemimrary  oflicial  documenls,  and 
more  especially  the  lest-books  published  for  use  in  the  scht-ols. 
Quile  inleresting  is  ilie  naivet^  of  the  effort  so  to  irim  and  pare 
the  records  of  the  past  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  spirit  now 
ruling  the  nation  lias  been,  to  use  a  consecrated  phiasc,  "  unbroken 
forages  eternal."  i 

A  tittle  refleciion  will  show  that  such  manipulations  of  bistory 
are  likely  to  l>e  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  Oriental 
countries.  The  love  of  truth  for  Inilh's  sake  is  not  a  genera! 
human  Lharacicrislic,  hut  one  of  the  exceptional  traits  of  the 
Mudeni  Kiiropean.  mind,  developed  slowly  by  many  causes,  chiefly 
by  those  habits  of  accuracy  wliich  physical  science  does  So  much  \ 
li.>  foster.  The  concern  of  ancient  peoples  and  of  OrienLiI  peoples 
has  always  Iieen,  not  an  much  truih  as  edification.  Outside 
Kurope  and  her  colonies  it  is  e3.sy  to  manipulate  records,  because 
such  manipulation  shocks  no  one  deeply,  because  the  people 
arc  told  nothing  alxmt  the  matter,  and  because,  even  if  ilicy 
were  lold,  they  have  neidier  the  means  nor  the  incliruition  to  be 
critical. 

Meanwhile,  in  hci  atiitiidc  towards  hisioriail  studies,  as  in  all 
q\x,  Japan  is  undergoing  »  metamorpthTsis.  Ilcr  lilerali  have 
been  fired  with  the  desire  to  emulate  Europe  the  critical  and 
accurate,  and  go-vemrnent  has  laudably,  ifsoniewhai  spasmodically, 
encouraged  their  efforts,  by  occasionally  devoting  a  small  ycariy 
sum  to  the  defmyal  i  >(  expenses.  An  enormous  amount  of  j 
historical  material  has  lieon  unearthed  from  the  archii-cs  of  the 
ex-Daimyos,  from  temple  records,  and  other  miscellaneous  sources, 
deaiir»g  not  with  atate  occunences  only,  but  with  trade,  industry, 
iiteralnre,  marmers  and  customs,  everything  in  short  that  goes  to 
make  ujj  the  life  of  a  nation.  This  text,  arrangctl  chronologically 
with  widely  vsine\\  ilUistrdtionR,  is  slowly  passing  through  di? 
press,  and  is  cxiiccted  to  fill  300  vohimes  of  1,000  pagtis  each. 
while  lepriHlticlioiis  (siimc  of  tliem  in  facsimile)  of  over  too,ooo 
documents  will  fill  100  volumes  more  of  600  pages  each.     111J15 
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In:^  been  aiiDounced  as  the  probable  date  at  completion.  Such  is 
DttJ  A'i/in'j  Shiryi),  or  "  MaleriaJs  for  the  History  of  Circui 
]apan,"  with  its  sequel  the  Dai  Xii'ioji  Ku&unsAo,  t»r  "Anticol 
Dociini€:rits  of  Great  Japan," — works  eiidently  deslineil  lo  rank 
nmotig  thfise  \ihicli  are  "  more  iidmired  tlian  read,"  hut  wliicli 
|)eritaps  some  Future  Japanese' hiskiriaii,  without  "  ti.»okuig,"  in 
the  bad  sense  of  tlie  [erm.  will  jmlicioualy  boil  down  inl<.' 
something  m<tre  palatable  l'>  llio  ordinary  reatler.  (Sec  also  Article 
OQ  Theatiks.) 


Incense  Parties.  There  is  nn  elaborate  ceremonial  caIIcJ 
X'ii/-A/,  r.f '•  incense-sniHing,"  that  has  been  a  fevotirite  ever  ^incc 
A.l>.  1500,  and  still  counts  its  votaries  among  esthctically  minded 
(>er?ons.  The  gist  uf  it  is  this: — The  host  produces,  from  among 
a  score  of  different  kinds  of  incense,  five  kinds,  to  each  of  which 
he  affixes  at  pleasure  a  new  name  founded  on  some  literary 
Allusion,  and  each  nikine  recei\'es  11.  number.  I'hc  iiiTious  kinds 
are  then  burnt  in  irregular  order,  sometimes  in  cninbinations  oF 
Iwo  or  three  kinds,  and  the  guests  ha\'C  to  write  duwn  the 
corresponding  numbers  on  slips  of  paper  by  means  of  certain 
signs  svitibolical  of  die  chapters  in  a  celebrated  classical  romance 
calletl  Gi-nji  MoiiD'^afari.  He  who  guesses  1k;sI  wins  a  priKC. 
When  (he  nose  gets  j^led  bj-  much  smelling,  it  is  restored  ti> 
mrnnal  discrinii nation  bv  means  of  ^i^cga^. 

All  ihis  will  sound  to  the  foreign  reader  like  an  innocent,  not 
t<i  say  insipid,  little  jm  de  sociiii,  such  as  might  sugifcst  itself  to 
R  party  of  scliool -girls.  But  remember  that  Old  Japan  w.is  in 
ii4  childhood,— its  second  childhood.  The  art,  the  scEeiicc,  the 
rnjaiftfj*  of  iueense-sniffing  v.-as  praciiaed  by  priests,  DaimyiTs, 
and  other  rei-erend  sei^iors.  The  inceiise -burners  and  other 
utensils  employed  were  rare  \^orks  of  art,  tLie  meetings  were 
conducted  with  grave  edciuette,  serious  treatises  have  been  writteii 
on  ihe  subject, — in  a  "ord,  incense-sniltinf;,  coming  next  to  tlie 
tea  ceremonies  in  tlie  estimation  of  men  of  taste,  was  a  pasLime 
nt    uticc   ennlitc    and     aristocratic,    and    one    which    no   Japanese 
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would  ever  have  tboughl  of  joking  about,  Xor  need  a  EniuiKaii 
joke  aboul  ii.  Have  we  not  ralher  caiisi'  for  wontlcT,  perplexity. 
almcjsl  awe,  in  ihe  Hi>ecuclc  of  a  iiiiioii's  imol!(.tt  yinng  nff  on 
sach  Jcvioun  liiicks  as  Ihis  in<:cnse-sni(rm^  atiJ  ihc  still  iii»n; 
intricate  tea  ceremonies,  iiml  on  iHXicjuels  nrtiiii^ed  jiiliUoiiiipliicaily, 
anJ  giirdcns  rqirL-scniiny  the  cardinal  virtues.-'  Sik'I]  strict  rules, 
such  grave  ^ccs.  such  cnilless  termiimUTgics,  sn  much  ailo  about 
iioUiinK  ! 

This  articlo,  read  Uigellier  with  the  Arlitles  on  Jilsn-rcKK  isiu 
and  the  Tr.i  Ckxemun-ies  and  with  jtorlions  uf  those  un  Flowrjis 
ami  (iAHDRNs,  ^vill  nITbrd  a  );limp.'«<^  into  ^t  Kiit^ilur  phase  <:>1'  tltc 
OricnUiI  character, — iLs  [inmeness  Ui  d^^ell  on  subjects  sin>j>ly 
because  they  are  old  ftnd  mystcinou-i,  its  low  of"  elaborately 
ainccivcd  nicdvids  uf  killing  time. 

IkMkB   nMWiiuuMUlail.     Lifc^'JIo    Kairi'i    /u   i;a<ui'J»    JUifiii,   ArilcJ*   eutlil«>l 
/f fifjvj^.— llrBfilcleyV  ytt/aH-nii/  CAin-i^  Vor  I|[,  pr  i  ^r  le/^ 

Indian  Infltienoe  im  Japan  is  a  vast  and  siiineMlKil  •jusciirc 
swlijein,  \i|jitli  tlic  [pfcsein  writer  does  not  feci  himself  fitted  t•^ 
t;i>i)L' with  : — he  merely  suggesis  il  in  d)c  hiipe  tlial  sviuiir  liellov- 
equiiiiK'd  si-liular  will  take  it  ii{>  and  d.t  it  justice.  In  a  sense 
Jajian  may  W  snid  iii  mve  everything  tn  India:  for  fniin  India 
came  Buddliism,  and  Buddhism  htoiiglit  c iviliisation, — Chinese 
civilisation  ;  bill  then  China,  had  IjcCii  fiir  raort  deeply  tinged 
with  the  Indian  dye  than  is  Renorally  admitted  even  by  tlio 
Chinese  llieinsel\es.  The  JapaJicse,  while  knoiving,  I'f  course?  ftdl 
well  iliat  Iluddhism  is  Indian,  not  only  habitually  underrate  tlio 
influence  of  Buddhism  in  great  matters  :  they  have  no  adeqnnitf 
notion  of  ilic  way  in  which  smaller  details  uf  llicir  lives  unil 
ihoimhis  have  been  moulded  l>y  it.  They  dn  not  realise,  for 
inatan*:e,  that  the  elderly  man  or  woman  who  bec&mcs,  ;ii  they 
say,  inkyi).  that  is.  hands  over  the  care  of  tlio  household  to  the 
next  generation,  and  amtisea  him  or  herself  by  ^ing  to  ibc 
theatre  or  visiting'  friends, — they  do  noi  realise  thai  this  cheeiy 
mid  eminently  iinictical  old  indiiidnal  is  the  lineal  rcijri'Henlative 
of  the  deeply  rcligiucis  Brahnmn  householder,  wlin,  ai  a  ccnajn 
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Bge, — his  worldly  duties  performed. — retired  to  the  si>lilii<lc  of 
ihe  fijiftil,  there  to  i»in(kr  on  tlte  vanity  of  all  phenomena.  ;tml 
iituiii  to  the  aljsorplLon  of  self  in  the  world-soul  thi\»lg;h  jjrofi^iiiHJ 
meUipliysical  meililatiiin.  Or  lake  the  i^oniplii-ations  treated  of  in 
niir  Article  on  NAMtus; — the  "true  nanii;."  which  is  kept  secret. 
\s  an  Indian  heritiige,  The  lirc-drili  (\>r  jirtxluciiig  the  aacred 
fire  at  the  great  Shinto  shrines  of  Ise  und  Izumo  seem.s  to  lie 
Indian  ;  the  eklxiralioii  of  fincesior-\rarNliip  seems  tu  be  Indt:iii  ; 
all  iihiluh^'ical  resKircli  in  ihi:  Fnr-Ki&t  is  ceruiniy  of  Indian 
iirigin,  even  lu  lite  urrmigjng  of  the  Japanese  syllabaries  in  iheir 
fatniliiar  i^nler.  \ol  only  c.in  4ome  of  llic  torrL'tit  fairy-Uxles  lie 
iraccil  Co  sturius  tulil  in  llie  Htidiihisi  sutnts.  but  ijo  can  some  of 
the  l^ends  of  the  Sliintu  religion,  uplwithstanding  the  claim 
confiilenlly  put  f<;jr«-an],  and  too  easih-  accoptetl  hv  E-urojiean 
writers,  to  the  effect  thai  cvei}[hing  Sliimd  w  purely  aboriginal. 
The  very  language  has  l)cen  tinctured,  many  learned  \rards  heiU}^ 
iif  Indian  deri\.Uliin,  ami  even  a  few  common  ones,  such  as 
aliaAi,  "  pock-mivks  ;  "  .lia.  "  water  baled  out  of  a  boat ;  "  /«<J,* 
"  fool  ;  '*  (/«/'/,  •'  cretnaiior  ;  "  riinaa.  " masier,"  originally  ■■parish- 
ioner ''  (tit.  "  giver,"  lliat  is,  ■'  contributor  to  a  lemple  ''  )  :  liacki 
"bow!:"  itaukiiii.  "tile:"  semhtn  " sandal-wooii  "  (we  Knj»!ish 
having  bcirrowed  die  same  Indian  word  for  this  Indian  thing)  ; 
sora,  "  the  aky  ;  "'—to  say  nothing  '.>f  stich  words  connected  with 
religion  as  ^^/-aw,  "  temple  ;"  s^a'V">«.  "priest"  (l-.n^\\s.\\  shaman  is 
the  same  word) ;  besa.  "  cesttnent  ;  "  shari,  "  relic,  "  and  numerous 
uthci's.  Indian  of  course  i^  all  Duddhisl  religious  architecltirc 
and  .sculpture  ;  Indian  is  llic  use  of  tea  now  so  characteristic  of 
China  nhd  Japan:  India  has  dictitted  th<!  national  diet,  fostering 
ricc-culturc  and  discrcililing  the  use  of  flesh.  "Iiich  .seems  to 
have  l»een  a  s(a|>le  ;irttcl';  of  Japanese  n>Hl  in  pre-BiuIdliistic 
ilrtys. 


o(  an  ■ncieiit  CKinwe  tfmperoi  who  was  Mich  n  niimy  iTut.  when  vM  hy  li'S  favwiiiw 
ihal  9  ima  wsw  a  h&r?*:.  I,e  at:lu:illv  bciiFwwl  him.  Pill  I'lijlulnjifU  tit  pol  n^c-fpl  !>*,* 
inv-iEiiaus  i:<>'nu,1oi{y. 
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We  jol  ilown  the  above  just  as  they  occur  to  iis.  The  ideu 
suggested  will  bear  elaboiation,  the  st'^pa  of  the  process  being  in 
each  case  tfieae  : — first  From  India  to  China,  seconil  from  China 
to  Korea,  third  frcjm  Korea  lo  Japan  r  or  else  from  L'lima  lo 
Japiin  direct,  witliont  Korenn  intervention,  but  thi)>  Ics^otleii 
extept  ill  colli [laralively  recent  liines. 


Industrialiam.  About  the  year  iStio,  industrialism  Ic^pl  into 
esisiencc  in  liiis  land  whicli.  under  llie  old  reg'ime,  had  been 
divided  belwCCii  an  esdliSivO  aristOCrJCV  ami  a  humble  fKsisantry, 
both  extremely  simple  in  their  tastes.  Now  almost  every  u>wii 
has  its  slieaf  of  smoke-stacks,  five  lliousanil  hreakiiig  the  sky-line 
in  OsaVa  and  its  suburbs  akme,  Hut  why  attempt  lo  give  statistics 
which  [t  few  weeks  will  turn  into  ancient  history?  Not  n  month 
paitses  without  seeing  new  in  a  nu  factories  of  cement,  carpeia.  himjj, 
gtnss,  umbrella.^,  h.il.s,  nialches,  watch'PS,  bicycles,  sme! liny- works, 
electrical  works,  uteel  foundries,  machine-shops  of  erery  sort.  Nor 
is  everything  Icfl  in  jiri\'atc  enterprise  :  govemmciil  steps  in  with 
liberal  Kmniies.  The  silk  industry,  once  conftntd  tu  certain 
narrow  districts,  is  fast  spreading  over  the  entire  Cenire  ami  suutli. 
Formerly  t!ie  NakasenilG  was  an  old-world  trail  among  ihc 
inounlains,  Tlie  last  lime  we  travelled  along  tho  neiv,  finely 
graded  carriage  road,  we  were  wakened  Q\ery  morning  by  the 
scream  of  the  fiiclory  whistle.  Journeying  on  and  reaching  ihe 
lawn  of  K5fu,  we  found  its  silk  tilatiir<s  to  Ijc  nuw  its  most 
noteworthy  sight,  troops  of  girls  coining  in  ;it  live  every  inoming 
and  working  sLraij;ht  on  till  eight  nl  night,— fifteen  hours  at  a 
stretch  1 

Tb?  cloud  of  discontent  that  lioa  darkened  industrialism  in  the 
West  already  liegins  to  nbscurc  ilie  Japanese  sky.  'I'he  "■  righu 
oflalMmr"  are  asserting  ihenisehes.  \\V  hear  uf  frequent  strikes. 
than  which  nothing  can  Ik  imagined  further  from  the  whole 
mental  ailitnde  of  the  working  class  of  even  seventeen  ycare  ago. 
For  tliem,  ns  for  siil>j«:ts  gener.dl>',  Ihe  watchwiiril  was,  not  rights, 
but  duties.     Now  (juilc  a  new  spirit  is  abruaLl.     'I'hc  sprcatl  of  this 
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spirit,  the  suilden  rise  in  prices  anJ  caiisctiuent!)*  in  wiiges  &iiic« 
the  Cliina  war  of  1894-5.  anil  the  adopiinn  of  a  gold  siand^ird 
liavc  aJTecteil  Japanese  iiidLtslriiilisni  unfavuurabJy,  Neitlicr  hai 
Ja[KUiese  ambilioii  been  <:ontenl  with  tbo9e  fields  of  industrial 
activily,  where  naliiml  advaniajjies  tnuTilerlialaiiced  the  lack  of 
experience,  organisation,  anil  capital,  ll  is  probablj'  iroe  also 
that  Japanese  labour  and  Far-Eastem  labour  generally  is  lew 
ctieap  in  the  long  run  Llian  appears  al  lirst  sight ;  the  resull  of 
ihe  mechanic's  daily  mil  haa  been  foiiml  inferior  in  ((iiality,  and 
especially  in  tiuantity,  to  that  of  his  Western  rival.  Doubtless, 
Japan  is  passing  from  the  agricultural  inia  the  industrial  siage,  anil 
she  may  look  forward  to  a  bright  future,  with  China's  huge  market 
at  her  gates.  Neverllieless.  so  far  as  our  own  mills  and  faclories 
aie  concerned,  we  see  little  reason  for  alann  at  Che  prospect  of 
competition  in  tins  quarter. 

Two  or  three  of  llic  characlcrislically  Japanese  indusirie;.,  ur 
rather  arts — for  arts  llicy  were — such  as  lacyuer  and  wood-engrav- 
iiigj  have  been  treated  separately  in  this  Ixrnk.  But  to  walk 
amid.st  the  din  of  si  edge- hammers  and  the  smoke  of  factory 
cliinineys  is  not  to  our  taste,  neither  liave  we  the  talent  to  discourse 
of  the  \.\\x>  thousand  three  hundred  odd  Jajanese  banks,  or  of  the 
brand-new  insurance  companies,  or  of  the  joinl-stock  comiKUjies 
whidi,  after  all,  arc  not  ihinj^s  Japanese,  but  things  European 
reccnUy  lians|ilanted. 

Book  TaoamiUiOiiCled.     I'li>'  UrifuA  tjww/.ir  TrvJt  Rtjirrtt. 

Japan.  Our  word  "  Japan,"  and  the  Japanese  Xt'AoJi  or  Nifipim. 
arc  alike  comiptions  yX  Jilipfn.  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  (he 
characters  "Q"^  li[cri\liy  ■"swn-origin,"  that  is,  "  tlie  place  llie 
sun  comes  from,"^a  name  given  to  Japan  by  the  Cliinese  on 
account  of  the  position  of  the  archipelago  to  Ihe  east  of  iheir 
own  country.  Marco  I'olo's  Zipaagu  and  the  [xwts'  Ctfian^o  anc 
from  the  same  Chinese  comjKiund,  with  the  addition  i>r  ilio  wr,rd 
ktw  (Jap.  Hvkn).  ^  which  means  "  country." 

The  name  NiTion  (  '■  Japan  "  )  seems  to  have  been  first  oHicially 
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ern|iii(iyeil  by  ilie  Jtip:uiesc  govenimeni  in  A.I),  fiyo.  Ileforc  chat 
titnc,  ihc  usual  native  dcsigiiaiton  i>r  the  country  was  I'amalo, 

pnipcrly  ihc  iiAuie  of  oiitj  of  lliu  cuniral  p^)viTlCes.  Jjwjto  anil 
0-mi-ium'.  tliai  K.  "lite  tire.it  AiigiiHl  C.Hiiury."  art-  ilie  mmei 
still  prefcrreil  in  poetry  and  Ixllcs-lcttrci.  Jajian  lin.s  uilier  ancient 
nmnes,  sunie  or  wliicli  aru  ol'  Icamt-il  lcn]^'t!i  .md  tliiinileriiii* 
simnii,  fi>r  inst.niLO,  'J'}vo-tjsJti-ti>ara-n')-c'ii-i>k'-H'i-iiiigii-i'-Aa-.tii->iO' 
miitf/to  no'iitni,  xhM  is,  "  ibc- Liixur  Ian  I- Reed -Plains- lhe-I.and -of- 
Fri;^li-Ric<;-l'^rs--.r-a-'riiii«is.ind-,\iitiiinns-<:ir-  Jjinfr^  Kive-Hiindred- 
Autumns,"  Dui  wc  shall  noi  liet.iin  the  reader  widi  an  emimiTniion 
iif  iliein.  Any  further  curiosity  on  this  head  nuy  be  satisfied  by 
(.■iiiisuliitii;  I  lie  pafjiis  of  Ihc  "  A'w/i*/"*  (sec  "'  .\siatic  'rmn.sat.'liinvs" 
Vol,  X..  Siijiplfment), 


Japanese  People  (GharaoterLstios  of  the).     Any  nccntnit 

of  the  characifrisiics  of  .i  poopio  uiikI  di;al  uiili  two  iii.un  poiiit-i, 
namely,  phyflital  chftraetcrisiioi  and  tnental  characteristics.  We 
will  tlrsl  say  a  (i?w  Monls  aUiui  ihu  |>hysical  i har:it:terislics, 
rerwriiif;  those  \\lio  iksirc  eshau*itive  inf(.»miali'>n  Im  I>r,  llnelz's 
.idmiralilo  inniiograph  entitled  J)ie  Kl'^-ficrikieii  Ei^eHscha/ien  tier 
y<ifxiiti'r.  prinleil  in  l*iirL-i  2S  and  1.2  of  llit*  "(Jcrin-an  AsiAtic 
TranMactioTis." 

1.  I'liTsii'.u.  Crar-m-teristics.  As  stated  iii  the  Article  entitled 
Ra.-k,  the  Jftpancs*.'  are  Monpiils.  thai  is,  they  are  distinguishcl 
tiy  a  yellowish  skin,  straight  hlack  hair,  scanty  beard,  ainiosi  total 
absence  ^'f  hair  un  ih«  arms,  legs,  and  chest,  hoadisli  piv^mitient 
chc<;lc- bones,  andi  more  or  less  i)bli(|iiely  set  eyes.  These,  with 
the  iMher  charadciistic-s  to  he  mentioned  prewntly,  arc  commnn 
l>oih  lo  the  more  slenderly  built,  oval-facetl  arislfKraty.  ^nd  to 
pwdding-fiiced  (Jonibei.  the  "  Hotlge "  of  Jajwnese  Arcadia, 
Compare<l  with  people  of  Kuropean  race,  ihe  average  Japanese 
iias  a  Innj;  liody  and  sh')rt  legs,  a  large  skull  with  a  tendency 
to  prognathism  (pMJeciing  jaws),  a  flat  nose,  conrse  hair,  scanty 
eye-Ia:slie:<,  jmlfy  eyelidsi,  a  sslKiw  complcsinn,  and  a  tow  statnrfc 
'J'he  avcr.ige  stature  of  JaiKUiesc?  men  is  about   (he  same  ns  the 
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average  smuri;  of  liuropcan  women.  'I~hf  mj-mgn  .iri;  [iropoi'- 
lionalcly  smaller.  The  lovver  classes  ^n.-  mostly  strong,  with 
ucII-tievflo|.K''d  arms   le^s.  luid   diests.      'I'lie  upper  tlasst-s  are 

'I'hf  alji)ve  ilescnpUon  will  i)erli."i[fs  not  Ik;  (ronsiJcreil  llaiicriiig. 
But  ii  U  not  ours  ;  it  is  the  doctors'.  Then,  li>i,  iilcal.'S  iif  l*auty 
diffct  ftviin  land  m  Itind.  We  Anglo-Saxons  consider  tiarsclves  a 
liandsome  race.  Hut  whal  are  we  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the  majorilv 
i)f  the  Japanese  people,  liul  a  set  of  iiii;,  rml.  liairy  barhari.ins  with 
jjrccn  eyes.'' 

The  JapaneM:  ixonien  are,  on  ilic  whole,  better-lcMjking  tian  the 
men.  .imt  haw,  Ixsidc-s.  pretty  manners  and  rliarming  ^'oiccs.* 
Villnf-c  l>eamie&  are  rare,  most  girls  nr  the  lower  clns^  willi  .\ny 
prclciilions  to  good  looks  being,  as  it  \vr)ii[d  ueein,  sent  mit  to 
service  at  tca-liunsos  in  tlie  Itiwns,  or  e-lse  tarly  obtaininfj  hii:slwnds. 
Japanese  thildren.  willi  their  ilaitily  little  w.iys  and  okl- fashion eii 
apiiearance,  always  insinuaie  tlieinselves  into  the  nlTeciii.HLS  of 
f'.Tcigii  visitors.  OUl  and  yoinii,'  ;ilike  are  remarkable  for  <iLiic'ttiesH 
iif  dcin<]ivnour.  The  [j^siiculalii^ns  nf  a  southern  Kuroiiean  fill 
tliem  with  amaj!einent.  not  In  say  coTitempt.  atitl  fidEefinji  of  every 
kind  ts  foreign  to  tlicir  nature. 

The  JajKint'-'ie  age  earlier  than  wc  do.  It  haa  also  been  asserted 
ihnt  they  arc  less  long-lived ;  but  ibis  is  dotibtful.  It*  staci-ttios 
may  he  triLslcil.  the  [iiiniljer  of  octogenariuni.  nt)mgen;iriaiis.  .ind 
even  centenarians  is  fairly  iiigh,  In  Jajmi,  as  in  other  (.fiiinlrie,s 
tile  number  of  very  old  w-omcn  eonsiderably  e.\ceeds  that  of  the 
vpiy  old  men.  The  diseases  which  make  m-ist  Imvot  ;ire  cnn- 
sumption,  diicaac  of  the  digestive  orgviiis,  and  the  peculiar 
affection  called  kakiie,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a 
^parate  article.      The  Japanese  have  less  highly  strung  tienes 


■  Vim  a  ilcllllai]  >nily»u  d(  tbo  jD,[mi«ie  ttanilB.rd  of  knia'.e  IxaLty.  iro  Miu  Eiotn'* 

yn^ttar    dria   a/tj    U'ffit4'if,   pp.   5,B— ^^.    where    al»o    thtf    Imp     rtMnark    it   mlVa«   (hnt 
thfir   gwA    lurpruc,   thai    ihcir    coiinirywo-Tnen    lci3k    iin|^jn]y.    fxroK,    ad^rpifiip'^.   and 
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ihan  wc-  Kuruiieans.     Hentc  thev  endure  luiiv  tnoro  caltnly,  and, 
meet  death,  with  comparati\-e  indifTercnce.  * 

1 1.  Mfstal  CHAKACTFRiSTirs.  Tlic  Upc-iinc,  (he  Mcigliiiig- 
machini.',  the  cranionietcr,  and  the  hospital  returns  give  means  of 
ascsrtaininga  nation's  physical  cliaracteristics ?  which  almost  any 
•jnc  Liiii  iippl}'  mid  wliich  noiit-  may  ilispulc.  Far  dilTerenl  is  it 
wiicn  we  in-  to  .i;ause  ibe  phenoniciia  of  miiiLl.  Ucies  a  new- 
comer ventura  on  the  task  ?  He  is  sei  down  as  a  sciolist,  a  man 
wiihmit  experience*- the  L>ne  Ihinp  declared  needful.  Does  an 
old  resident  hnUt  forth,  expect ing  his  exjwrience  to  coniTnamI 
attcnliom  ?  The  Ghi&4r&Uei'  jonritaitslkus  (rom  I.on<I«Mi,  or  may  he 
llie  cullured  Boslnnian  literary  crilit,  jumps  upon  him,  tells  him 
diat  living  loo  long  in  one  place  has  given  iiitii  menial  niyopi;t, 
ill  other  ivords  \tis  rendered  his  jiij^^ent  prejudiced  and  wnrlhlcss. 
The  late  Mr.  Giffnrd  Palgrave  said,  i»  the  present  writer's  hearing. 
that  an  eight  weeks'  reai<.lciicc  w.ia  the  pre(.'ise  time  qualifying 
an  intelligent  man  to  write  abaiit  Japan.  A  briefer  period  (such 
was  his  ruling)  was  sure  to  pnxhice  Hupcrficiality,  while  a  longer 
|)criud  induced  a  ivrong  mental  focus.  By  a  curious  coincidence. 
eight  weeks  was  the  e.Kact  .space  of  lime  during  which  that  brilliani 
con vers.iliona list  and  writet"  had  lnjeii  in  Japan  when  he  delivered 
himself  of  this  oracle. 

.'\gain.  are  you  in  the  Japanese  service,  antl  do  you  pra,isc 
Japan  ?  Then  you  must  be  a  sycojihanL  Do  you  fintl  feult  with 
it  ?  ■■  Ail  !  don't  you  know  .'"  it  ivili  he  said,  ■■  when  they  renew- 
ed his  cngugenieiit  the  other  dti)',  ihc)'  cu(  his  salary  down  $  50 
a  motilli."     Worst  of  all    is  it  if  you  a.re  a  Yokohama  merchant. 


(K14IC  c;ii  ilcubl  ihaf  a  Ie94  BimiCiv«  lirrvivi^  aytlcm  diuhi  Jtl  Ee43t  tciif!  la  Bhni  diJcd' 
don.  It  ii  pn»iblv,  hau^^vcTi  iliai  npininm  ^nd  hplicfi  hare  htid  ftonii?  itifli^ciicc  in  ihc 
mairift.  Mint  Japantisc  n-ru  sillier  asnt-^iic,  limliinB  forward  lo  no  herofttr,  er  itity 
Jkfv  Huddli^su  :  aiul  BLiJilliiiin  Ta  a  b.U'r^iirl,  hr.pcfiEl  crerfl.  [irumL^Ing  re^I  m  lir-t  to  Jtll, 
?v«ii  thoujzh  it  tnty  hAVv  to  Ua  purcbiucd  Uy  rliv  ^ickrd  M  file  |>ncT^  of  nlimtrou* 
iranviFnjfniiigiir.  Chriaijniii^]'.  on  ilic  oiJuir  han^l.  with  itn  lurriljlc  docirineof  liiuiimT>1 
hiipeleti  peril iiioB.  may  kiif  itGeiHtd  in  a  tiiJI  moTU  Kinibre  liui;  iha  naiunlli-  eicialili 
*b4  fvlf'ilncitronMTe  tlfirupvAii  mind,  'the  firwjlt*  xn<l  Rdnmiit  Bppntr  10  hivB  fmc«1 
■1i?>iti  Willi  4n  iiLilitTrrcTEci.'  lu  which  hv  awlams  cxn  aiiaiit. 
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TIkii  y\'it  aru  infoniic^l  tlatEy  ihal  you  are  an  igHQrainiis,  a  "  dollar- 
grinder,"  and  that,  as  you  never  see  any  Japanese  of  ihe  better 
class,  but  imly  coolies  and  huckstORi,  what  yoii  arc  pleased  to 
caJI  youi  opinion  is  a  mere  irn pertinence  wortli  less  than 
iimhing. 

All  things  considered,  the  would-be  critic  of  Japanese  mind, 
manners,  aiwd  morals  has  a  thankless  laik  before  him.  'ITiie 
prewiil  writer  feels  that  be  cannot  hope  lo  escape  being  classed  in 
s<jmc  one  or  other  of  llie  above-named  categories  of  pariahs  not 
fit  to  liave  aji  opinion  of  their  oun.  He  has,  therefore,  decided 
to  express  none  at  all,  but  simply  to  quote  the  opinions  uf  others. 
Perhaps  he  may  thus  avoid  blame  and  unpleasantness.  He  has 
Lhosen  the  opinions  impartially,  or  rather  he  has  not  chosen 
lliem.  bul  taken  them  at  random  from  his  comraonplacedxxik. 
He  ha*  not,  it  is  true,  tbou^fht  fit  to  include  all  or  any  of  the 
alisurditics  of  the  casual  paswr-by  ;■ — one  French  coimt,  ibr 
instance,  a  slriphng  uf  twenty,  who  spent  just  three  months  in  the 
country  ami  then  wrote  a  liook  alxnit  it.  sums  up  his  atquireil 
wisdom  in  the  tremendous  assertion,  "  Le  jafMnais  nest  pas 
intelligenl."  Of  trash  of  this  kind  there  is  enouyh  to  fill  many 
vnlumes.  But  who  would  care  lo  wade  through  it  ?  The 
opinions  which  we  quote  will  be  seen  to  be  in  some  cases  judg- 
ments o/  the  people,  in  others  judgments  of  the  coimtry.  But  it  is 
nut  practicable  to  sefKirale  one  class  from  the  other  : — 

■'  This  nation  is  the  delight  of  my  soul."  (St.  finNcis  X.ivu:it, 
middle  of  sixteenth  century.) 

"  The  people  of  this  Hand  ^A  lapon  arc  good  of  nature,  turteous 
al)Oiic  measure  and  valiant  in  warre :  their  justice  is  seuciely  execu- 
ted without  any  partialitie  vpon  transgressors  of  the  law.  They  are 
goucmed  in  great  ciuililie.  I  nieane,  not  a  land  better  gouerned 
in  the  world  by  ciuill  policie.  The  people  be  verie  suiicrsliiious 
in  their  religion,  and  arc  of  diucrs  opinions."— This  last  sentence 
docs  nut  fit  the  present  ilay.  No  one  now  accuses  the  Japanese 
of  siiiwistitious  religionism.  Our  author  is  again  in  touch  with 
modem   times   when  be  speaks  of  "'tlie  pcopell   veri  subject  lo 
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'tliear  yc.uvcrnouri.  ami   sujienorcs."     (Wii.i-   Adajis,  earlv    in  llic 
swcrttMntli  tenlurj-.) 

"  Ikild heroic ,  rcvciigcfiil desirous  nf  feme. 

.\-cry    indusirioiis    and    enured    to    linrdships, greai 

lovers  of  civility    and   good   manners,   and    very  nice  in  keeping 

ihcmselvcs,  Uieir  cltwlhs  and  houses,  demand  neal As  tu 

all  siru  or lundicr.ills,  cidicr  curious  cr  useful,  lliey  arc  vtEiiiting 
neither  proper  uiatcriaU,  nor  indiuLrv  and  application,  and  so  lar 
is  it,  diat  liiey  slioidd  liavc  any  occasion  lo  send  for  maalers  fmni 
abroad,  that  Ihey  rather  exceed  all  other  nations  in  ingenuity  and 
neatness  of  workmanship,  pnrticujarly   in   brass,  gold,   silver  and 

copiter ti<m  if  we  proceed  farther  to  consider  the  Jap-ineso. 

wiih  rei^ard  lo  sciences  and  ihc  cmbcllishmems  of  our  mind, 
l'hil'.<so[i]iy  perhaps  will  be  found  wanlinj;.  The  Japanese  indeed 
tire  not  so  far  enemies  to  this  Science,  as  to  banish  ihc  Country' 
thoie  who  cuUiviilc  il,  but  ihey  think  it  an  ainusement  proper  for 
monasieries,  «  here  ihc  moiiks  lending  an  idle  lazy  life,  have  liidc 
else  lo  trouble  their  beads  about.  However,  this  relates  chiefly 
to  the  R^»ccuIaliA.o  part,  for  as  lo  the  mond   jiari.  they   hold   il  in 

Kifal   esteem,   wi   lieing   of  a  higher  and   divine    origin 1 

confess  indeed,  thai  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  nitisick,  so  for  as 
it  is  a  science  huill  u\icin  L-erlain  jirecepls  uf  harmuny.  They  like- 
wise know  nothing  of  mathcmaltcks,  more  es^iecially  of  its  deeper 
and  speculative  parts.  No  I)odv  ever  cultivated  these  sciqncis' 
Iml  we  Europeans.  n^T  did  any  other  nations  L-ndtnuiMir  hi 
einl)ellish  the  mind  nith  the  clear  light  of  nialhcmaiical  and 
dcmonslraLtvc  reasoning. .,,.  .They  pnDfciiS  a  ^reat  respect  and 
vcncralinn  J^ir  thcir  Guds,  and  wui'ship  dicm  in  various  ways  : 
And  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  in  the  practice  of  virltie,  in 
parity  of  life,  and  outward  devotion,  they  for  oul-do  the  Christians  : 
Careful  fi.ir  llic  !^dvation  of  their  SillIs,  st-n-ipulous  to  excess  in  the 
expiaiintioflheir  crimes,  and  extremely  desirotis  of  future  happiness. 

Their  I^ns  and   Conatitutions  are  excellent,  and  strictly 

observed,  severe  pciiallics  bciny  put  upon  llie  least  Iiansgreasion 
ofaiiy."     (Ekuei.bekt  K.\eiu*i-fr,  cjhI  of  aevcnltenth  cenuiry.) 
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SiK  RviHBKioRP  Af.cocK.  otw  of  the  most  atuw  wriicre  >-n 
Jipaii,  is  also  one  of  the  mosl  diOicult  (o  quote,  ns  his  wliolc 
t)Oo]i,  TAe  Capilal  of  the  Tyfemti.  is  one  oontiniieJ  crilicisin  orihe 
Jftpaik  of  his  time  (about  i860),  and  une  would  like  lo  inuLscribc 
It  all.     Here  are  n  couple  of  his  wiiiy  sajings  : 

'■  (Jai)aul  is  a  vcr\-  jMiradise  of  l>abies."—  "  There  is  a  mititikc 
sjinewherc,  ;iiul  ihe  result  is  tint  in  one  of  the  innst  I'leanlifiil  and 
fertile  countries  iii  ihc  "hole  world  tlie  flowers  have  no  sceni,  the 
hirds  no  song,*  and  llie  fruit  and  vegetables  no  Ilaviiur." 

Sir  Rutherford  speaks,  in  his-,  profece,  of  "  Jie  iiicorrigiblL- 
tendency  of  the  JajKincse  to  withhold  from  Rireigncr^  or  disgulic 
the  truth  on  all  nutters  f^nxit  and  small."  Vel  he  aJlows  that  the) 
iifc  "a  nation  of  thirt)'  milHoHs  of  ajj  induatriouH,  kindly,  and 
well-disposeil  people  as  any  in  the  world."— Thdr  art,  too,  rouses 
]iis  admiration,  thoxigh  hi:  nukes  a  reser'.'atioti  lo  the  effect  thai 
diere  are  some  dcpartiiidiits  in  wliich  tliey  have  failed  tn  produce 
anything  to  Iw  nained  in  the  same  day  with  the  masterpieces  of 
the ,grc.il  artists  of  Euro]ie.  "' Perhaps  in  nothing,"  says  he.  "are 
the  Japanese  it  be-  more  admired  than  for  t!ic  wonderful  genius 
lh«'  display  in  arriving  at  the  greatest  jiossiblo  results  with  the 
simplest  means,  and  the  smallest  iKJssible  expenditure  of  time 
and  labour  or  material.  The  tools  by  which  ihey  proiluce  their 
line»I  works  are  the  simplest,  and  often  the  rudei^t  thtit  c£in  be 
I'l'iiccived.  'Wherever  in  the  fields  or  the  Mcirkshops  nature 
supplies  a  force,  the  Japanese  is  sun;  to  lay  i(  under  contributivn, 
and  inake  it  do  his  work  with  tlie  least  expense  to  himself  of 
lirae,  money,  and  labour.  To  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  is  this 
uricd.  that  it  strikes  every  ot>server  as  one  of  the  mora!  charat- 
terislit:s  of  the  race,  indicatiiig  no  mean  degree  of  intellectual 
capacity  and  cultivation." 


•  Hou-  ii>rien.  wf  BonilLC,  hii  iliis  slr.inac  urot  \ks\\  tepeiieil ;  Wt  jhuuliJ  Jilie  ii> 
t.iLi?  llkoi?  wtuo  slrlt  crfHlir  fr  cur  upon  rti?  rriAsn  of  atjnoit  ony  JnpAiiew  pravinca  in 
•pHnifdnH',  anij  hr  ihcin  lltion  tt,  the  i;^riklling  of  i1^  lirkt  and  tlLir  iii^Eia^tts.  vr 
jure  tlie  ncutHlE  llut  rB-vcbo  i»ilh  ihe  npic  tA  Lh?  t.tjck[K>  and  uthrT  lougil^r*  Ai  fur 
Japanut  <!nri:i>  lacking  scmt,  (vliat  at  ilic  rraKrn"!  rtum-lilauem,  llic  caaib-lms>  Itw 
Ml'!. ioiili'iti,  Willi  (uiH.arul  many  v\<xtl 
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■'  A  brave,  coitrtwiii-s,  liglil-heartcd,  pIcasiirc-lovinR  iK»pIe, 
sentimental  rather  than  passionate,  ■wiltv  anil  humorous,  of  nimble 
ip prehension,  but  not  profound  ;  ingeniotis  and  inventive,  bat 
liardlv  capable  of  higli  inlellccliMl  achievement  ;  of  receptive 
minds  enilowed  with  a  voraciijiis  iipi>etite  hr  knowledge  ;  with  a 
turn  for  neatness  and  elegance  pf  es|iressioii.  hul  seldom  or  never 
rising  to  sublimity." — Bui  he  adds,  "  The  Jsfxinese  are  never 
conicnlcil  wiLh  simple  Iwrnwing,  In  art,  ]Tohlica!  inslituiions, 
and  even  religion,  they  are  in  the  liabit  of  mCMlifying  extensively 
everything-  which  they  adopt  from  others,  anil  impressing  on  ii 
ihe  stamp  of  the  national  mind."  (W.  CI.  Aston,  in  A  History 
1/  JafiaiKxe  Literature!) 

Rev.  C.  MuNKlNUfiR;  who  has  striven  with  ec>nsiderable  sticcess, 
in  his  work  entitled  Die  yapan^r,  to  tover  Che  whole  field  of 
a  critidHin  of  the  Jajanesc  mind  and  of  Japanese  inlellecmal, 
social,  and  religious  life.  aiTi\-es  al  conclusions  closely  similar: 
— "Great  talcnl,  but  little  ),'enins,"  "Martha  rather  than  Mary. 
— ^busy,  deft,  practical,  somewhat  sujwrficial  withal,  not  deep, 
not  given  lo  intrtepectimi,"  ■'  Eiimordinarily  [wrspicacious,  not 
profoundly  coiiitemplaiive. "  "  Highly  ethical,  not  highly  religious." 
"  An  intellectual  life  mechanical  rather  than  organic."  And 
Japoni-sation,  ibat  i-s.  Ihe  mcthot!  whertby  native  insullicicncy  is 
made  good  by  loans  from  abroad,  is;  "  a  radical  process,  in  which 
Htlle  is  lient  and  much  is  broken.,  ....  .a  jirocess  rather  ol 
accommodation  than  of  assimilation,"  Nevertheless,  and  "  with 
all  his  lack  of  orig'inalily.  the  Japanese  is  a  strongly  marked 
individuality,  which  refuses  lo  rest  permanenlly  content  with 
foreign  importations  in  their  foreign  shape." 

"The  lauk  of  originality  of  the  Japanese  is  very  striking  after 
one  has  got  over  one's  firet  dazzle  at  strange  antipodal  sights. 
Mfidtfication  of  foreign  motif,  modilication  alu-ays  artistic,  and  at 
time^  delightfully  ingenious,  marks  the  extent  of  Japanese  origin- 
ality  A    general    intapndty    for    abstract    ideas   is    another 

marketl   trail  of  the  Japanese   mind ......  Laatlj",    the  decorous 

demeanor  of  the  whole  nation   Ijctniys  the  lack  of  mental  iictivily 
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bcn&ilh.  For  it  is  nol  rules  that  make  the  character,  but  charactei 
that  makes  the  rulca.  No  energetic  mind  could  be  bound  by 
so  e\c|ULsiteIy  exacting  an  etiquette."  (Percival  Loweli,,  id 
Occuil  Japan.) 

'■  Wc  should  say. .  ..that  the  most  striking  quality  of  ihe  Japan- 
ese is  precocity,  that  the  keenness  or  their  perceptions  is  li\r  in 
advance  of  the  soundness  of  their  judgments,  thnt  their  minds, 
or  niher  tlie  minda  of  their  leading  classes,  arc  always  on  lh« 
rush,  diat  ihey  receive  ideas  and  lay  aside  ideas  much  as  acute 
youngsters  do..  .  .The  Japanese  upper  class  Strike  us,  in  &ct,  as 
the  undetgraduales  of  the  human  iiimily,  clever,  enjoying,  and 
full  of  'go,'  but  as  yet  immature.. .  .They  love  change  for  the 
sake  of  change,  take  up  idsits  because  they  are  startling  to  their 
seniors  or  to  their  Government  or  to  themselves,  and  suffer  none 
of  them  to  really  dye  their  minds  with  any  permanent  colour.. . . 
They  are  open  to  all  teachings,  which,  however,  go  about  one 
inch  deep. , .  .Tlicy  devise  a  constiiuti-in  which  dues  not  work, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  sustained  by  the  old  fact  of  the  Mikado's 
authority  ;  diey  start  a  press  which  disctisses  everything  in  the 
spirit  of  an  undergraduate's  wine-party;  they  even  adopt  a,  new 
costume  and  live  in  constricting  uniforms  before  the  majority 
have  given  up  the  liabit  of  living  in  a  loin-cloth. .  [The  Japanese] 
has  an  enormous  respect  for  the  words  of  ancictit  philosophers 
and  European  writers,  will  tiuote  them,  as  our  countrymen  quole 
pioverbs,  as  if  they  ended  discussion;  but  he  docs  not  all  the 
while  absorb  this  wisdom,  and  will  pass  from  believing  in,  say. 
Si.  .'Vugustine,  to  believing  in,  say,  Mr.  Grant  Alien  at  a  Ixiund, 
and  with  no  sense  that  he  is  exhibiting  volalility  of  intellect" 
(From  an  article  in  the  Spectator  of  the  5th  December,  1896, 
founded  on  numerous  appreciations  for\i'arded  by  a  twenty  yeais' 
rejideiiL) 

Pierre  Loti,  in  his  Maiaine  Chrysanlhhnf  and  yapoaen'es 
^AuComnc,  emphasises  over  and  over  again  one  particular  aspect 
of  Japanese  life — its  smallncss,  its  quaintness,  its  comicality.  Here 
ftfc  just  a  lew  3.in)ple5of  the  adjectives  which  he  fiOW3  broadcast 
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over  liis  paged,  almost  eshauslini;  the  resources  oT  the  French 
language  in  ihal  tlireclion  ;  /e/tV,  Inzarre,  disparale,  hcitrngme, 
itttraisemMaik' ,  ntignnn.  hiriole,  extravagnnl,  mniaginaUe,  /rile, 
monsirucux,  grotesque,  miiurc,  exotiqae,  tiiliputkn,  mi/iusctife,  man^ri, 
etc.,  etc.  The  houses  are  all  iiiaisonneths  j  each  garden  is,  not 
a  jardiit.  Iiut  a  jardine!,  each  meal  a  dlnslle,  each  inscription  a 
griffonnage.  ']  he  Kobe-Kyotn  railway  is  tm  drole  de  petit  chemin 
de  /er,  qui  n''i  /ws  fair  ser/eux,  qui  /ail  t  effet  ifune  chosa  pour 
rirc,  comme  louks  Ics  ci'jses  jafmtiaises. — Doubtless  ihere  is  an 
elemeitt  of  truth  in  all  ihis.  Query  :  is  it  the  whole  Lruih  ?  Rene 
Loli's  final  and  sweeping  corn! emna lion  of  Japan,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  set  sail,  is  as  follows  :  "  ^e  le  irom:e  pfftil,  vieilloi, 
h  boiil  da  sang  el  &  bout  de  sine  ;  fat  conscieHCe  de  son  anfiquUi 
ant(dilui>knne  ;  di'  sn  niamificaiinn  ds  hint  de  siecles,  tfui  m  bicnlol 
finir  dans  h  grn/'<:sfue  el  la  ImuffnnnQriu  jiiinyalde,  an  conlact  iles 
lutuveaulh  d'occidehi."~-?>aic'h  criticism,  published  sixteen  years  ago, 
reads  oddly  nowadays.  Instead  of  Japan  hcing  at  fauit,  it  was  licr 
French  delractor  whose  self-centred,  unsympa-theLic  allilude 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  comprehension  of  a  highly  comjilex 
subject. 

Mr.  Waltkk  Dkmnc,  whose  ;icquainUncc  with  modem  Jajia- 
nesc  literature  and  witli  the  men  who  produce  it  is  probalily 
unrivalled,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  wcil-known  thai  one  of  llie  most  marked  characteri-'ilioi  of 
the  Japincse  mind  is  it.s  lack  of  interest  in  metaphysical,  psy- 
chological, und  ethical  controversy  of  all  kinds.  Il  is  seldom  yoii 
can  gcJ  them  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  such  questions  to  admit 
of  their  u ltd erstcvn ding  even  their  main  outlines."     And  again  ;— 

"Neither  their  past  history  nor  their  prevailing  tastes  .show 
any  tendency  to  idealism.  They  arc  lovers  of  the  practical  and 
the  real  :  neither  the  fancies  of  Goellie  nor  llie  reveries  of  Hegel 
are  to  their  liking.  Our  poetry  and  our  philosophy  and  the  mind 
that  appreciates  them  are  alike  the  result  ofa  network  ofsiiblle 
influences  to  which  the  Japanese  arc  comparative  strangers.,  It 
is  maintained    by  some,  and    we    lliink    justly,    that  the   lack    of 
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iiJealism  in  llie  Japanese  mind  rcndere  the  life  of  even  the  mosl 
cullivaled  a  mechanical,  liLimdrum  affair  when  compared  with 
that  <if  Westerns.  The  Japanese  cannot  undersLind  why  our 
controversialists  should  wax  50  fervent  over  psychological,  ethical, 
religious,  and  philosophical  questions,  failing-  lo  perceive  that 
this  fen'ency  is  the  result  of  the  intense  inleresl  taken  in  such 
subjects.  The  charms  that  the  cullurcd  Western  mind  finds  in  the 
world  of  fancy  and  romance,  in  quesiiotis  themselves,  inespectivc 
of  their  practical  tiearings,  is  for  ihc  most  part  mi ititclHgiljle  to 
the  Japanese." 

Ub.  Bussk,  in  hia  elaborate  essay  on  the  Japanese  ethical 
literature  of  the  present  day,  complains  of  the  want  of  ihorongli- 
ness,  of  insight,  and  of  original  thoiiyhl  which  inclines  the  leaders 
of  Japanese  opinion  to  a  superficial  eclecticism.  They  attack 
problems,  says  he,  «-ith  a  light  heart,  because  not  appreciating 
their  true  difficulty. 

A  careful  and  fair-ininded  writer  says,  speaking  of  llie  danger 
run  hy  Japan  from  European  aggression  during  the  first  years  of 
renewed  intercourse  :  "  She  was  sa\'cd  liy  the  possession  of  a 
remarkable  corabinatinn  of  national  cliarnctcrislics, — die  powers  of 
obserralioii,  of  apprccialion,  and  of  imitation.  In  a  word,  her 
sensiiivenes.s  to  her  environment  and  her  readiness  lo  respond  to  it 
proved  to  be  her  salvation."  He  also  repeatedly  asserts  the  Japanese 
to  be  "an  emotional  people."  The  whole  trend  of  his  argument 
however,  goes  to  minimise  racial  divergences  and  special  aptitudes 
oi  failings.  "The  differences,"  he  writes,  "which  separate  the 
Oriental  from  the  Occidental  mind  are  inlinitesimal  a.'i  compared 
with  the  likenesses  which  unite  them."  (Rev.  S.  L.  Gli.ick,  in 
Evolulion  (^  the  yapanesa!) 

In  discussing  their  Japanese  neighbours,  the  foreign  residents 
frequently  advert  to  the  matter-of-faci  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  characterises  all  the  nations  that  have  gome  under  Chinese 
influence.  The  KuitOh  of  the  "  Japan  Mail  "  has  drawn  an  acute 
distinction  between  the  malter-if-facl  Japanese  and  the  praclical 
European,   instancing  the  calcuiatioiis  of  a  pamphleteer  anent  a 
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projected  litMi  of  railway,  the  probable  yearly  profile  of  which 
were  worked  out  to  declmais  of  a  cent !  The  matter-of-fact 
Japanese  calculator  simply  transferred  to  his  pamphlet  the  figiirea 
thai  came  out  on  his  abacus.  The  practical  (tKcause  also  theo- 
retical) European  knows  that  such  apparent  exactness  is  illujiory. 
We  have  ourselves  often  seen,  when  travelling  ilirough  various 
provinces  of  Japan,  the  distances  along  roads  (in  one  instance 
across  a  wide  strait  of  the  sea)  given,  not  only  down  to  feel, 
but  down  toi'neAesJ 

Here  are  two  or  three  shorter  dicta  on  iJic  land  and  its 
people ; — 

"The  land  of  disappointments."  (An  old  resident  in  the 
Japanese  service.) 

"They  impress  me  as  the  ugliest  and  the  most  pleasing  people 
I  have  ever  seen,  as  well  as  the  neatest  and  most  ingenious." 
(Mrs.  Bishop,  in  Unbealm  Tracks  in  Japan.) 

"The  land  of  genttc  manners  and  fantastic  arts."  (Sir  Edwin 
Arnold.)  The  same  author  says  of  the  Japanese:  "They  have 
the  nature  rather  of  birds  or  bulterfl ies   than  of  ordinary   human 

beings They    will    not    and    cannot  take   life  an  grand 

sirieux."  (II) 

People  are  fond  of  drawing  comparisons  between  the  Chinese 
and  llie  Japanese.  Almost  all  seem  agreed  that  the  Japanese  sire 
much  the  plcajaiit;r  race  to  live  wilh,^clean,  kindly,  artistic.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  are  universally  allowt;d  to  be  far  more 
trustworthy.  '■  I  know,"  says  Sir  Ewin  Caueron,  late  Manager 
of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  in  Shanghai,  "of  no  people 
in  the  woiid   I  would  sooner  trust  than  the  Chinese  merchant  or 

banker For  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  bank   has  been 

doing  a  very  large  business  with  Chinese  in  Shanghai,  amounting, 
I  should  say,  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  tacia,  and  we  have  never 
met  with  a  delaulting  Chinaman."  Or  listen  (we  eull  at  random 
one  more  leAinaony  from  among  a  hundred)  to  Ms.  J.  Howab.d 
GwiTHER,  chaiiman  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia, 
and  Chii.a.     Speaking  in  1900  at  the  half-yearly  gcneisl  ir.ieting 
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of  the  bank  in  London,  that  gentleman  said :  "  1  lake  this 
opportutiily  of  stating  that  the  bank  has  had  very  estensive  deal- 
ings with  Chinese  iraders,  and  has  always  found  them  reliable  and 
honest.  By  their  integrity  and  solvency  ihey  have  shown  a  bright 
Kcamplc  to  other  mercantile  communities."  Mr.  T.  R.  Jersigas, 
cs- Consul- General  of  die  United  Slates  at  Shatighai,  qxpr-esses 
himself  in  almost  td'Cntical  tc-rma  in  his  «ork  entitled  China's 
Business  Melfinrls  ami  Pniicy,  published  in  1904. — Woefully 
different  from  this  is  the  tale  told  by  the  Eurojican  hankers  anJ 
merchants  in  Japan.  They  complain,  it  is  true,  not  so  much  of 
actual,  wilful  dishonesty— though  of  that,  too,  they  affirm  there  is 
plenty — as  of  peiiiness,  constant  shilly-shallying,  unbusincsjiikcness 
almost  passing  tjelief.  Hence  the  wide  divergence  between  ihe 
impressions  of  the  holiday- mating  tourist,  and  the  opinions  formed 
by  the  commercial  communities  at  the  open  ports.  Japan,  the 
globe-trotter's  p^raidisc,  is  a\so  the  grave  ol  the  mcrchaiit's  hopes. 
Another  deep-sc.ucd  dilTcrencc  between  the  Chincje  and  ihc 
Japanese  is  that  the  former  have  race  pride,  the  latter  national 
vanity.  The  Chinese  care  nothing  for  China  as  a  political  unit, 
an  abstraction,  an  ideal  lo  die  fur  if  need  be ;  but  they  are 
nevertheless  inalienably  wedded  lo  every  detail  of  llieir  ancestral 
civilisation.  The  J.ipancic,  though  they  have  twice,  at  intervals 
of  a  millcnniuui,  thrown  everything  national  overboard,  arc  intent 
nationalists  in  the  abstract.  In  fact,  patriotism  may  be  said  to  be 
their  sole  remaining  ideal,  NoChiuannan  butg-lories  in  die  outward 
badges  of  his  race;  no  Japanese  but  would  be  dciiglitcd  to  pass  for 
a  European  in  order  to  beat  Europeans  on  their  own  ground.  The 
Japanese,  too.  are  brave  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  practicality. 
ITie  Chinese,  erainenily  practical  folks,  follow  the  docuine  that 

He  whs  lighti  aM  runtt  antiy. 

May  live  to  fighl  aiiotlier  d.iy. 

The  characteristic  in  which  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  most 
agree  (and  other  Far-Eastern  peoplca— the  Koreans  for  example- 
agree  in  ii  aUo)  is  materialism.  That  is  wheie  die  false  note  Is 
Btmck,  which,  when  long  residence  has  produced  ^.tailiarity.  Jars 
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on  European  nerves  and  prevents  true  iiitelleclual  sj'mpalliy. 

One  more  quolalion  only,  ll  is  from  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Mkacham, 
a  missionary  of  many  years'  stanJiiijj,  and  epitomises  wlial 
hundreds  of  residents  have  lliouyht  and  said  : — - 

"A  few  months  do  not  sufliee  to  give  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  situalion,  though  the  visitor  siioiilil  enjoy  the  kind  attention 
and  guidance  of  liigh  officials.  There  are  |>erhaps  no  people  under 
heaven  who  know  bettor  the  happy  .itl  of  entertaining  their  guests, 
and  none  perhaps  who  succeei!  l^etier  in  preoccupying  liicm  with 
their  views,  Indeed,  the  universal  esperience  of  those  who  remain 
long  enough  iit  this  country  ui  sec  licncath  the  surface  is  ihai 
firs!  impressions  are  very  deceitliih" 

Toaumup:  the  average  judgment  formed  hy  those  who  have 
lived  some  time  among  the  Japanese,  seems  lo  res<ilve  iLself  into 
three  principal  items  on  tlie  credit  side,  which  arc  cleanliness, 
kindlinesii,  and  a  refined  artistic  taste,  and  three  items  on  the  debit 
side,  tiarady,  vanity,  vinbusinesslikc  ImbiU,  and  an  incapacity  ior 
appreciating  abstract  ideas. 

As  for  the  iinJtativencss  which  B[rik€S  all  olservera,  we  hesitate  to 
which  side  of  the  account  lo  pas5  it.  Most  persons  seem  to  blame 
it  as  a  symptom  of  intellectual  inferiority  :^they  term  it  lack  of 
originality.  By  some  we  liavc  heard  it  commended  as  a  proof  of 
practical  wisdom  in  a  Horid  where  most  ideas  of  any  value  have 
been  \'enlilated  already.  \Vh'Clber  it  be  gcxid  or  bad,  one  cannot 
but  marvel  at  seeing  into  what  finicky  details  imitation  is  carried. 
TTiis  will  strike  even  a  new-ctimer,  but  it  impresses  itself  on  an 
old  liand  with  ever- increasing  force.  We  remember,  for  example, 
that  some  years  ago  the  *]uestion  was  gravely  debated  aa  to 
whether  the  custom  of  "April  fool"  should  or  should  not  be 
introduced  into  Japan  I  Thai  particular  suggestion  happens  tu 
have  been  rejected  ;  but  the  fact  of  lis  being  mooted  at  all  may 
serve  to  instance  the  ottraordinaty  lengths  to  which  the  passion  for 
adopting  things  foreign  has  been  pushed. 

So  far  this  little  symposium  on  the  mental  characteristics  of 
the  Ja[«incse.       .\ny   'inc  who  thinks   it  nni   full    enoxigh   or  not 
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representative  enough,  is  eameslly  requested  lo  snppEernenl  it, 
cither  from  liis  personal  experience  or  rrom  his  reading.  I^'or  our 
own  part,  we  cannot  but  feel  surprise  al  l!ie  way  in  wliicli,  like 
sheep  jumping  over  a  fence,  one  writer  ilfler  another  has  enlarged 
on  certain  traiLs  as  cluncleristic  of  the  Japanese  niition,  which 
history  shows  lo  be  characleristic  merely  of  (he  stage  Ihremgti 
which  ihe  nation  is  now  passing.  Their  modem  fervour  of  loyalty 
is  A  goad  case  in  [joinl : — Kurajie  manifested  exactly  the  same 
aymplom  on  her  emergence  from  fcuLlahsui. 

Just  one  consideration  more  : — how  do  aur  characlerislies  strike 
ihe  Japanese?  From  hints  dropped  by  several  of  lh«  educated, 
and  from  the  still  more  interesting,  because  fratikly  naive,  remarks 
made  hy  Japanese  servants  whom  the  present  writer  has  taken  with 
him  to  Kurope  at  different  limes,  he  thinks  he  may  state  that  ihe 
travelled  Japanese  consider  our  three  most  prominent  characleris- 
lies to  be  dirt,  laziness,  and  siijienilitiom  As  to  the  compEinitivc 
dirtiness,  there  can  be  no  douht  in  any  unprejudiced  mind.  Vbu 
yotir^lf,  honoured  Madam,  of  course  take  your  tub  regularly  every 
morning.  But  are  yon  so  sure  that  your  butler,  your  coachman, 
even  your  lady's  maid,  as  regularly  take  theirs?  Again,  wliat  ia 
a  stranger  who  liaik  from  a  land  of  fifteen  working-  liours  daily 
and  of  well-nigh  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  working  days  yearly, 
lo  conclude  fr<>ni  the  habits  of  Euroi>eaii  artisan^i  and  servants, 
from  post-oflices  closed  on  Sundays  eitlier  totally  or  during 
portions  of  the  day,  elc,  etc.?  With  regard  lo  siipermition,  thai 
h  a  matter  of  individual  opinion.  Of  uur  jjoelry,  our  music,  oiir 
metaphysics,  our  interest  in  all  manner  of  things  scattered  over 
ihe  iNvo  worhls  of  sen.sc  and  thought,  the  Japanese  visitor  to 
Western  lands  can  iialtirally  notice  little  and  appreciate  less. 
Neither  our  pictures  nor  our  cathedrals  touch  any  chord  in  his  heart. 
On  the  oiher  hand,  all  our  materially  useful  inventions  arc  already 
shared  by  liia  countrymen,  who  work  them — if  not  quite  as  well — at 
any  rate  more  cheaply  than  we  do,  and  in  ways  more  suitable 
to  their  [(cculiar  needs.  Kor  all  these  and  yet  other  reasons, 
Europe  and   America  make  a  far  leas  favourable  impression  on 
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llie  Japanese  visitor  than  sMms  to  be  genemlly  expccied.  Be  he 
slaiesman  or  lie  Eie  i-alct.  he  is  api  lo  return  to  his  nalivc  land 
more  patriotic  than  lie  lefl  iu     (See  also  Article  on  VVohas.) 

Books  rooomuivildvd.  £iviii!i,>n  "f  Iht  yaj^utttt,  by  Kcf.  S-  1-^  Ct\t\\c'b--'Tk/  S^ni 
^  Ikt  J'\\r-  tUiit,  I  y  F'l^iTivDil  Luwi:l]  — Dtf  ^njinnrr,  hy  Rev.  C  Miini'.ingEr.  Ejrccjrelng 
»  iliiirl  iJiiH-T  Ijji  Waller  Rciiing,  in  Vol.  XIX-  oF  (hu  iiiral/c  Tinti.iiU'ii,  wc  »rB 
ic<1iiaii<n)d  wiih  no  olhir  work*  irmiitie  npliuil'y  of  ihu  miinMl  rhiricttri-n'ci  of  iha 
Ji^nomi:  Imi  A4ioi>S  Itiil^ry  -^  yn/^ntti  Uuf-itur*  an(f  Lalca-'Jia  Hinrn's.  IhniL*  Are 
purTdct  mint!  Tur  tht^  untiuLrcr  tu  ili'ic  in.  Tv  r«"J4]i-n1B  in  JnEUtn  the  Rof-  Arthur  II. 
SFiiiLh'r-  rum'fwlint  sumlir^  Ijoo-Vi  vni'iM  C-'ii-nir  damflfriilia,  ■IkiuI4  pruvc  fniitTuI 
nadriie.  fiy  way  buth  of  likeiicKindiilcanmil, 

Jinirikisha.  Tlie  origin  of  the  jinrikisha  is,  to  use  a  grandilo- 
quent phrase,  shrouded  in  obscurily.  One  native  account 
attributes  the  sjiark  or  invemion  to  a  paralytic  old  gentleman  or 
KyOLo,  who,  some  time  before  iS63,  finding  his  palamiuiii  un- 
comfortable, took  to  a  tittle  cart  instead.  According  to  another 
version,  oils'  Akiha  Daisuke.  of  Toky'>,  itns  tliG  inventor,  about 
1870  ;  but  the  lirst  olTidal  apii ligation  to  be  allowed  to  manufactute 
jinrikishas  was  mitde  about  the  same  cime  by  a  man  called  Taka- 
yama  Kns^iku,  The  tiaual  foreign  veisitin  is  that  an  Americati 
iiafiieil  Giible,  lialf-cobblcr  and  half-missionary,  was  the  peison 
lo  surest  the  idea  of  a  tnodified  perambulator  somewhere  ^bout 
18/17  ;  and  this  has  the  supjvjrt  of  Mr.  Black,  the  author  of  Fnung 
Jxiptin.  In  any  case,  the  invention,  once  made,  found  wide-spread 
fAvour.  There  are  now  over  33,000  jinrikishas  and  3 1,600  jinriki- 
sba-mcn  in  To-ky,)  alone  ;*  and  the  porbi  of  China,  the  Malay 
peniiisiila,  and  India,  as  well  as  Japan,  oue  to  the  jinrikisha  a 
rruitful  source  of  employmient  for  their  teeming  coolie  population 
and  of  comfort  for  ihc  well-to-do  residents. 

The  coiniiound  word  jinnkisha  (A.  "}}  .^)  means  lilcraJly 
■'  man- power- vehicle,"  that  is,  a  vehicle  pulEcd  by  a  man,  or,  as 
the  late  Mr.  Baber  wittily  siiggcsie<l,  a  "  pull-man -car."  Some 
have   imagined   sha   to   be   a   corruption   of  the  English    "car." 


*  Ae  rhu  bu^inln^  orihir  cuntur^  (fyai),  ilic  nifiintii.T  >w(U  rtill  l-ir^ur,  vli-  41,000  jliiriVt- 
■lui  and  43,nuo  jmriStis^ia-mi-ii-  SJncu  chi?n  I'kTTiic  tiirn«  hive  htini  inmdncid.  whciaB 
lou^  Urb  (jA'ri.  ihaK  is  j  fnrLhtn^i,  n|J  ovtir  tht-  city)  lia-ve  CnlniluJ  A  fUtnl^J  4li«mbeof 
other  CH^nvcyuicvir 
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Thi3  is  quite  erroneous.  Ska  is  a.  good  old  Chinese  word.  The 
poor  word  jtHiiiiih'i  ilseif  suffers  many  Lhings  at  the  bauds  of 
Japanese  ami  foreigtiers  alike.  The  Jainnese  generally  ciiL  off  its 
tail  and  call  h  jinrii',  or  else  lliey  Imnslale  ihe  Cliincsc  sj-llab!e 
5^  into  [heir  own  liujua^,  and  call  il  iaru/Jia.  The  English 
cut  off  its  head  and  maltreat  the  vowels,  proromicinu  it  rieksbaw. 
One  English  dictionary  actually  gives  it  n'iJentyricMshinvl 

An  ordinary  working  jinrikisha  costs  a  little  over  ^o  yen,  and 
will  lasl  ihree  yea.r3  if  repaired  a  couple  of  litnes  yeirly.  Hand- 
some private  jiniikishas  may  come  to  45  or  even  $0  yen.  Tha 
total  cost  of  the  outfit  of  a  jmiikisha-man— coat,  drawers,  hat, 
anil  lanicm  all  coniplete^is  estimated  at  from  2^  to  5  yea.  The 
usual  fare  is  from  15  to  25  sen  per  ri{i^  miles  Knjlish).  Many 
men  work  on  their  own  Account,  their  one  jinrikisha  being  their 
stock  in  trade.  These  are  lliey  l!iat  loiter  about  the  strcel  corners, 
waiting  for  a  job.  Oihers  Ixiard  with,  and  work  for,  a  master, 
or — as  the  more  patriarchal  Japanese  phrase  has  it— a  "parent" 
^ny(t-ia!a),  this  master  owning,  it  may  be,  ten  or  twenly  jinrikishaa, 
and  reckoning  with  his  men  twice  inonlhly.  In  the  large  cities, 
a  man  may  earn  as  much  as  30  yea  a  month  by  this  huinble 
occupation,  that  is,  more  than  the  salary  of  many  a  small  olTiciai 
of  several  years'  standing,  and  with  a  far  greater  share  of  exciie- 
meni,  amusement,  and  independence.  No  wonder  that  fresh 
batches  of  lads  from  the  country  continually  pour  in  Lo  replace 
those  whom  consumption  and  heart-disease^ ihe  result  of  cold 
and  over-eKenion — only  too  swiftly  remove  frt.>ni  the  busy 
scene.  Jinrikishas  are  now  largely  exported  to  Shanghai  and 
other  places. 

The  heroes  of  the  jinrikisha  world  are  two  men  called  Muk^ 
bata  and  Kitaga,  who,  in  May,  1891,  saved  the  life  of  the  then 
Czarewitch  (the  present  C;^ar)  from  an  assassin's  sword,  and  were 
forthwiih  almost  smothered  under  the  rewards  and  honours  ihat 
poured  down  upon  them,  alike  from  their  own  sovereign  and  from 
be  Russian  Court.  One  of  them  unites  virtue  to  grind  fortune; 
other  has  given  himself  over  to  riotous  living. 
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Kaempfer.  If  Marco  Polu  was  the  first  to  bring  (he  exiatence 
or  Btith  a  country  as  Japan  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  and 
Mendcz  Pinto  llic  first  to  tread  its  shores,  Engclbert  Kaempfcr 
(1651 — i?!**)  may  truly  be  called  its  scientific  discoverer.  A 
native  tif  Letrtguw  in  Weslplwlia,  he  IniveEleil  while  a.  youth 
in  nnrlhem  Geniitiny,  Hollaml,  and  Poland.  At  iht  age  of 
thirty-two  he  joined  the  Swedinsii  diplomatic  service  as  secretary 
of  legation,  in  which  capacity  he  prucfeiled  through  Russia  and 
Tartary  to  th^  Court  of  Ispahan.  Eager  for  a  si^hl  uf  yet 
more  distant  lands,  Uc  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  sailed  from 
Orniuz  to  Batavia  in  r6S8,  and  thence  via  Siam  to  Japan,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Sciiicmber,  161^0.  At  tliat  lime,  the 
putch  were  the  only  European  nation  permitted  to  trade  with 
Japan,  and  even  they  were  c»in lined  to  Deshima, — a  part  of 
Nagasalti, — where  jealous  care  was  taken  by  llie  authorities  to 
keep  them  in  ignomnce  of  all  Japanese  matters.  A  yearly  journey 
10  Vedo  to  make  obeisance  befurc  llie  Shojjun  wiis  the  only  chan^ 
in  their  monotonous  existetice. 

Kaempfer  remained  in  Japan  hut  two  years  and  two  months. 
Yet,  in  this  short  |»eriod  and  under  these  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, he  compiled  a  work  which  for  the  first  time  gave' 
the  world  fairly  accurate  information  concerning  the  history, 
^::eograpby,  religious  beliefs,  manner:d  and  customs,  and  natural 
productions  of  the  mysterious  island  empire.  Reluming'  to 
Europe  in  tfii)A,  Kaempfet  settled  first  at  Leydeii  arul  then  in 
his  native  town,  where  he  eniployctl  himself  in  writing  his  two 
celebrated  works,  the  Hishry  0/  yapan  and  the  Amccm'iaies 
Exotica^,  in  practising  as  a.  physician,  and  in  quarrelling  with  the 
odious  wife  whose  bad  temper  is  said  to  hai'C  aggravated  the  fits 
of  colic  which  tndcil  in  his  ilcatli. 

The  History  of  ya/raii  appeared,  strange  to  say,  first  in  an 
English  translation  in  1737 — 8;  then  in  Latin  (1728},  Dutch 
{1729),  and  French  (i7!g)-  All  these  were  translated  from  the 
Kngli.sh  version.      I,nslly,   in    1777,  came  a  German  edition, — not 
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exactly  tlie  Oermiin  urigiiial,  because  Kaempfer's  style  was  so 
tenilily  ilr>-  ami  involved  as  lo  raaJte  llie  booksellers  fear  that 
it  woultl  disg^iisl  even  the  Gennan  public,  long-sufferinji  iw  the 
German  public  is  in  that  respecu  The  diction  was  accurding]y 
inodcmised  and  touched  up.  Hence  Kaempfer's  work  has  never 
appeared  in  Kaempler's  words.  Copies  of  all  Uic  editions  ire 
noiv  rvK,  and  command  high  prices. 


Kago.  Tlio  ytjncric  meaniny  ot  ius'>  ■'*  "kiskel;"  Lul  die 
word  is  applied  sj^tecifically  to  one  particular  kind  made  of  split 
bamboos,  having  a  light  roof  atop  and  somedni'es  a  strip  of 
cottcin  stuff  on  one  side  to  ward  oflf  the  sun's  rays,  .ind  swung 
on  a  pole  which  two  men — one  in  front  and  one  Ijehind — ^bear 
on  tbflir  shpulders-  This  is  the  country  iagv,  sii|l  ilic  general 
means  of  conveyance  in  mountainous  districts,  where  jintikishas 
are  not  practicable, — sometimes  even  where  they  arc.  The 
perK)n  carried  stjuats  much  iti  the  same  way  a»  llic  Japanese  arc 
ncciisCoiucJ  lo-  sit,  except  tliat  the  posture  is-  semi- recumbent 
>Ie  lines  not  experience  any  dilliculiy  in  (so  d  say)  abolishing 
his  legs.  Tile  ta^a  has  been  variously  mocUfied  as  to  details  at 
different  times  and  places.  The  old  norirnono  of  the  towns,  so 
often  mentioned  by  travellore  of  an  early  date  in  iheir  descriptions 
of  Daiiny&i'  processions,  was  but  a  gloriiied  tago.  Being  larger 
^nd  moic  »t»tdy,  it  might  peilia[>s  be  termed  a  palaiiijuin.  The 
specimens  preserved  (for  instance  at  the  Uenu  Museum  in  Ttikyii) 
show  the  c.itent  to  which  luxury  was  carried  in  this  conveyance, 
where  the  bamboo  strucliire  of  its  rustic  prototype  was  exchanged 
for  cosdy  lacquer,  where  carefully  (itted  slides  having  Jalousies- 
bound  with  silk  k«pt  out  the  profene  gaze  of  passers-by,  and  finely 
wrought  metal  fastenings  at  e\'ery  available  point  proclaimed  in 
hcialdic  laaguagc  the  occupant's  aristocratic  birth. 

Wc  are  not  aware  at  what  period  the  kaga  was  introduced.  But 
it  must  have  been  comparatively  late,  as  in  medieval  days  ex- 
alted personages  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies  are 
recorded  to  have  done  so  pick-a-back  on  the  shouldeis  of  some 
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sturdy  henchman.  Old  pictura<t  show  us  the  Kmperur  Gn-l^aigo 
fleeing  in  [his  guise  somewhere  about  the  year  1333-  At  that 
periixl  the  oiity  known  vehicles  seem  still  lo  have  been  thi»e 
lumbering  bullock-carts  so  often  pourtrayed  in  art,  which  bad  for 
centuries  served  ihe  Ja[»nese  nohjliiy  in  their  pleasure  panic* 
round  the  old  capital,  Kyoto.  But  probably  it  was  only  round 
the  capital  that  rofids  on  which  they  could  be  used  existed,  nor 
were  I  hey  in  any  case  applicable  to  occasions  demanding  speed 
and  secrecy. 


Kale'ie  !.<;  the  sanic  disease  as  that  known  in  India  and 
the  Malay  peninsula  under  the  name  of  hen-hen,  and  may  be 
defined  in  popular  language  as  a  sort  of  paralysis,  as  it  is 
characterised  by  loss  of  motive  power  and  by  numbness,  especially 
in  the  extremities.  It  is  often  accompunicU  by  dropsy.  All 
these  symptoms  are  due  to  n  defeneration  of  the  nerves,  which 
is  the  main  anatomical  feature  of  the  compEaint,  In  severe  ciisea 
it  affects  the  heart,  and  may  then  become  rapidly  fetal,  though 
the  usual  couise  of  the  disease  extends  over  several  months,  and 
mostly  ends  in  recovery-  But  he  «ho  has  had  one  attack  may 
expect  another  after  an  interval  of  a  year  or  two.  Some  persons 
have  had  as  many  as  tt-n  or  even  twenty  attacks,  all  setting  in 
with  the  warm  weather  and  disapjxsuing  in  the  aulumn.  Kakke 
atucks  iviih  sficcial  frequency  and  virulence  young  and  otherwise 
healihy  men, — women  much  less  often,  scarcely  ever  indeed  except 
during  pre^oiancy  and  after  childbirth.  Children  of  both  sexes 
enjoy  aim^jst  altsolute  immunity.  The  disease  springs,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  medical  nuthorities,  not  from  actual  malaria,  34 
wa-s  formerly  imagined,  but  from  a  climatic  influence  resembUng 
noalarix  Others  have  raughl  lis  origin  in  the  national  diet, — 
some  in  rice,  some  in  ftsh.  In  favour  of  this  latter  view  \%  to 
be  set  the  consideraiion  that  ihe  peasantry,  who  often  cannot 
afford  either  rice  or  fish,  and  have  to  eat  barley  or  mitlel  instead, 
suffer  much  less  than  the  townsfolk,  and  the  further  fact  that  an 
extraordinary   improvement  in   this   respect  has  been  observed  in 
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the  health  of  the  Japanese  navy  ever  since  Dr.  Takagi,  lale 
Surgeon- Genera  I,  introduced  a  meat  and  bread  diet  for  ilie  sea- 
men.* l)r.  Scriba,  Emeritas  Professor  of  Surgery  m  the  Imperial 
University  of  ToltyO,  traverses  both  these  opiniona.^  According 
to  him.  it  is  the  crowjin*  tOTeiher  of  men  in  spaces  imperfectly 
ventilated,  esixrcially  whet)  these  spaces  are  covered  with  mats 
which  arq  rarely  taken  up  or  renewed,  (hat  lavours  the  devclyptnent 
of  the  gemis  of  the  malady.  The  change  of  diet  has  had  no 
direct  influence  in  ridding  the  navy  of  iaiAe,  What  has  done  so  is 
the  increased  altenlion  paid  of  recent  years  to  cleanliness  and 
ventilaiion,  combined  with  the  general  open-air  life  of  the  seamen. 
He  compares  the  suppression  of  iatJtt!  in  the  navy  to  the 
suppression  of  hyaemia,  erysipelas,  etc.,  in  hospitals  since  the 
introduction  of  hygienic  and  antiseptic  precautions.  Tliis  opinion 
gains  weight  from  the  notorious  fact  of  the  influence  of  crowding 
in  propagating  the  disease,  and  fmni  ilg  comparative  frequency 
in  low  alluvia]  situations. 

Whether  iaiie  is  indigenous  or  imported,  is  a  question  that 
cannot  yet  be  answered  ;  but  t!ie  latter  alternative  seems  the 
more  probable,  as  the  firet  menlion  of  it  occurs  only  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Then,  and  till  about  fifty  years  afjo,  it  was  confined 
to  a  few  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Jiipiin  and  to  some  large 
cities  in  constant  communication  with  those  ports,  such  as  Kyoto  ; 
and  ill  all  these  localities,  barracks,  schools,  arnJ  prisons  were 
the  places  most  affected.  The  ccnslruction  of  railways,  steamers, 
and  carriage  roads  has  converted  iaiie  from  a  local  into  a  national 
scourge.  Restricting  itself  no  longer  lu  low-lying  situations,  it  has 
invaded  almost  ih«  entire  country,  the  visitation  being  in  some 


*  In  iSti  iho  raiiu  u!  ia/itr  (HKiritit  vrai  )ii  per  mil.  uT  ihr  cniirc  naval  furorj  and 
49  of  itu?  m««  milinl  in  ituiih  In  itifi  ilw  niio  hni]  (unb  ti  d.87  fwr  mil  .  sud  ihcr* 
wt  hut  a  llnftiv  di.'alli;  En  qi\v:i  words.  iKc  'lisraie  ^3d  Lcvn.  praclicaMy  it^impbd  odl. 
The  dAiJy  ration*  nX  rtic  jAninne^e  4-  ;Lninii,  34  T*:«isi^^i  curi^iil  of  J  lb  of  brpa^l.  J  lb  of 
inKil,  I  Ifa.  of  ricu.  (tnll  f*|  lb.  lit  vegvtbMea,  l]^tiili?<,  vniDtl  ^uanliPiFuai  of  rrn-sh  ^h,  ilnm.^ 
mm  ancl  liali,  varioui  curiiil-<,  bcanii.  t-a.  \ugiir,  and  wy.  It  l>  clainiTf)  thai  under 
Ihlt  cytli^m,  nul  dfily  lUi  iakk^  tniiivd  (d  be  1  iciurifv.  bill  tAx  ivt^iag^'  wii^hl  dT  iha 
men  ha*  mcn-'^icd. 

t  In  a  prirpi"  cmnmunirHiion  fa  ihe  pr^^enc  >krirvr. 
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cases  mysteriOTis,  in  ollicrs  clearly  traceable  to  the  residence  of 
iiMff   palienU,  wlio,  having   lieen   sent   to  the   hilts   for   clisingc  of 

air,  have  kli  a  legacy  of  llieir  disease  to  ihe  inhabilanls. 

Bo-okB  rscDnunandfld.  Kitt'^hf^  hy  \Vm.  AiLrlfTcn,  F-iC^CS.,  pnoir^Ml  In  Vol  \'t. 
Far;  !■  "f  l\if-  "  A^jatic  Tranutciioni "  [rIh7<  pubJislitd  an  pampMci  farml. — /f/feeifnu- 
kfiinAhtHtn  in  y^f^n.  V>f  Dr.  E.  Baclf^  in  ihe  "GertiJiin  A^iitfc  Tranvaciion^,"  Veil. 
HI.  p,  3&t- — Die  3'tf/d (t/jrfA^  A'.ii-.lfj  by  X^t-  fl.  Srh*uLt  —Gntfui^jich'ncfififiiMitc^ 
StMifieH,  by  Dr.  Wcrnich;  jnd  othere  m  FiirnpcHn  UtigiiaEFs,  bc«ideH  rflpom  iti  JapMWse 
|»y   Drt.  Takagi  fin*!  MiurA. 

Ka.kemoiio.  The  iaiemono,  or  hanging  scrdll,  is  tlic  form 
in  which  Jajianesc  painlinga  are  usiiaJly  mounled.  ll  lakes  llie 
place  of  the  rraired  picUirc  or  Europe ;  l>ul  the  number  of 
iairmo'ios  displayed  in  any  single  room  is  limilcd  lo  f  ne,  a  pair, 
or  a  set  of  lliree.  Custom  has  nioreo\'cr  fis«J  on  the  iokoauma, 
or  alcove,  as  the  only  part  of  llie  room  in  which  tli«e  scrolls 
shall  he  hung,  and  prescrihes  rigid  mica  for  ihe  dimensions  and 
fither  details  of  the  mounting. 

The  invention  of  this  method  of  showing  oil"  pictures  and 
preserving  them-^for  when  not  displayed,  ihc  kakemono  \i  always 
lightly  rolled  up  and  stored  away — goes  back  to  very  early 
Chinese  days.  Sometimes  the  kakemono  tnntains,  inslca.d  of  a 
picture,  soaic  valued  specimen  of  calligraphy.  For  Far-Easiem 
painting  is  a  sort  oF  writing,  and  the  writing  a  sort  of  painting, 
and  calligraphic  skill  Is  no  less  esteemed  than  nkill  in  the 
painter's  art. 

The  gaku  is  another  Japanese  method  of  mounting  pictures, 
which  more  closely  resembles  the  framed  picture  of  Europe,  but 
occupies  <iuite  a  subsidiary  place. 

bock  zaoaminfliidsd.      Andermn'*   Pidsriat  Arit  ^  7afan.   fn.ri  t.  pp.  tr<>-iso. 

ihhtre  f^vtiy  iliMai'I  of  tlie  niQiirxTcif   i''  axfiljimqd, 

IiB.oquer.  It  is  acknowledijed  by  all  connoisseurs  that  in  the 
art  of  Iflci-iuerihe  Japanese  far  surpass  their  teachers,  ihc  Chinese. 
This  may  be  partly  because  the  lacquer-irec,  though  also  ap- 
parently introduced  from  China,  finds  in  Japan  a  more  congenial 
climate  ,*  but  wc  shall  scarcely  err  in  attributing  llie  su]»eriority 
chiefly  to  the  finer  esthetic   instincW  of  tlie  Japanese.      So  cxaclljr 
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did  lacquer-work  suit  their  taste  and  talent,  that  they  were  already 
producing  triumphs  in  this  branch  of  art  at  an  epoch  when  England 
was  sliil  rent  by  the  blrbsrous  stnigrg-les  of  the  Heplarchy.  The 
highest  (jerreclion  was,  however,  not  reached  at  once.  The  end 
of  the  fjrtcenlh  century  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  dawn  of 
the  classic  age.  which,  culniinatin)^  alx>ut  the  year  1700,  lasted 
on  through  the  whole  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth. 

Appreciation  of  lacquer  is  a  last«  which  has  lu  be  acc[iiired, 
but  which,  when  acquired,  grows  upon  one,  and  places  the  best 
lacquer  in  the  category  of  almost  sacred  things.  To  show  a 
really  fine  piece  casually  to  a  new-comer,  or  to  send  it  home  as 
a  gift  to  one  of  the  uncttltivated  natives  of  Europe  cr  America, 
18,  OS  the  Japanese  proveib  says,  "  like  giving  guineas  to  a  caL" 
He  will  ukc  it  up  for  an  instant,  just  glance  at  it,  say  "What 
a  pretty  little  thinj  !  "  and  put  it  down  again,  ima^ning  it  to  be 
worth  at  most  a  couple  of  dollars.  Not  improbably  it  cost  a 
bundled,  and  was  the  outcome  of  yeais  of  patient  toil  and 
marvel  1(1  us  art. 

The  materia]  employed  is  the  sap  which  exudes  from  the 
lacquer-tree  {R/ms  vermci/era)  when  incised.  This  lapping  for 
lacquer,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  caUed,  affyrds  a  means  of  livelihood 
to  a  special  class  of  men,  who,  on  the  approach  of  mild  weather 
in  April,  spread  all  over  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
where  Uie  best;  lacqucr-lrces  gro^v",  and  continue  their  operations 
on  into  the  autumn.  The  age  of  the  tree,  the  season  when  the 
tree  is  tapped,  and  the  treatment  to  which  the  sap  is  afterwards 
subjected— as,  for  iiwiance,  by  being  mixed  witli  iron  filings, 
turpentine,  or  charred  wood — produce  widely  different  kinds  of 
lacquer,  which  are  accotdingly  apjiropriatcd  to  tlifferent  uses. 
Every  species  of  lacquer  turns  black  on  exposure  lo  the  light ; 
and  it  is  a  &ct,  mysterious  but  undoubtedly  authentic,  thai 
lacquer  dries  most  quickly  in  a  damp  atmosphcnj.  The  damper 
the  atmosphere  and  the  darker  the  room,  so  much  the  more 
quickly  will  the  lacquer  harden. 
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Many  kinds  of  material  admit  of  Lteing  lacquered.  On  metal, 
in  pajlicular,  very  pleasing  results  have  been  obolned.  But  tbe 
Eivouritc  material  is  wood,  and  the  best  kinds  of  wood  for  the 
purpose  are  Uie  hinoki  {CJianuFCyparis  obliisa)  and  kiri  {Pautrnvnia 
impefuUi\).  The  wocxJa  of  the  Cryphnteria  jtpmka  {sMgi)  and 
Planera  jiponiC't  (iiyaii)  are  thcFSc  besf  adapted  togenetal  purposes, 
such  as  common  bowls,  trays,  etc.  The  Japanese  constantly 
employ  lacquer  uiei^sih  to  hold  boiling  soups,  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  even  burning  cigar-ash.  Bui  so  Blix>ng  la  the  substance 
that  it  su(TeT3  little  if  any  damage  frotn  such  apparently  rougb 
lieatmenL 

The  process  of  laccjuering  is  complicated  and  tedious.  To 
begin  wiih,  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  covered  with  tritunitei] 
hemp  and  glue,  and  then  the  li^t  coaling  of  lacquer  is  applied. 
only  to  be  itself  covered  with  the  very  finest  hempen  cloth. 
Numerous  coalings  of  various  qualities  of  lacquer  are  laid  on 
this  ItTundation.  A  careful  drying  intervenes  between  each  coal- 
ing, and  a  partial  rubbing  off  with  a  whetstone  follows  eacb 
drying.  A  powder  formeJ  uf  calcined  deer'a  hom  serves  in  most 
cases  to  give  the  final  polish.  But  all  this  process,  of  which  vfe 
have  merely  indicated  the  bare  oiillincs,  is  itself  but  prcparaioiy 
if  the  oltjecl  is  to  produce  one  of  th(»e  beautiful  gold-laccguered 
boxes  which  the  word  "  lacquer"  generally  calls  up  in  the  mini] 
of  the  Euro|)can  collector.  In  this  case,  writes  one  of  the 
authorities  quoted  below  : 

"  A  ihin  species  of  paperj  prepared  with  sizing  made  of  glue 
arid  alun),  is  used.  On  this  paper  the  design  required  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  lacquered  ankle  is  drawn.  On  the  reverse  of 
Uiia  paper,  the  outline  is  lightly  traced  in  lacquer^ — previously 
roasied  over  live  charcoal  to  prevent  its  drying — with  a  very  fine 
bnish  made  of  rat's  hair.  This  paper  ia  then  laid  on  the  article 
(o  be  lacquertil,  and  is  rubbed  with  a  s[mtula  made  of  /iinaii  or 
whalebone,  where  the  lacquer  lias  been  applied,  and  on  removing 
llie  paper  the  design  ia  observed  lightly  traced  in  kcjuer. 

"To  make  it  perfectly  pliin,  this  is  rubbed  over  very  lightly 
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witli  a  piece  of  collon  wool,  charged  with  finely  powdered  wiict- 
stone,  or  tin ;  ibis  brings  the  piittcrn  -out  %s'hite-  From  one 
tracinjf,  upwards  of  twenty  impressions  can  lie  lalseii  off,  and 
when  that  is  no  longer  jinssible,  Truni  tlie  lacquer  having  become 
UKil  up,  il  oily  requirea  a  fresh  tracing  over  the  same  paper  to 
reproduce  llie  ilesign  <i<i  tnfinfium.  This  tracing  Joes  not  dry, 
<TO-ing  to  the  hicqiicr  u^eil  for  the  purpose  having  been  roasted, 
as  previously  mentioned,  and  can  be  wiped  offal  any  time, 

"The  fiailem  duis  traced  out  is  then  filled  in  with  g:round-work 
laci|uer,  willi  a  bmsli  made  of  hare's  hair,  great  care  being'  taken 
DOl  10  touch  or  paint  out  the  original  tracing  line.  This  is  then 
powdered  over  with  line  guld  dust,  silver  dust,  or  tin  dust, 
actordiny  to  the  i|ualiiy  of  ihe  ware.  This  dual  is  applied  with 
a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  charged  -with  the  material  to  be  used, 
and  the  article  is  ihen  gently  dusted  with  a  very  soft  brush  niiide 
from  the  long  ivintcr  coat  of  a  while  horse,  lo  remove  any  loose 
tncial  dusl  thai  might  adhere  to  the  article,  and  to  slightly 
smoollien  llie  Hurfacc.  If  the  article  under  manufacture  is  large, 
only  a  small  pxmion  is  dune  at  ^  time,  and  il  is  at  once  eiiclosnl 
in  an  air-tight  press,  so  as  lo  prevent  any  dust  or  outside  matter 
adhering  to  the  freshly  lacqucreil  surface.  At  the  proper  time, 
when  the  Uccjiscr  has  suniciently  hardened,  the  article  is  taken 
oul,  and  ilie  part  over  which  the  gpM  dust  has  been  sprinkled 
recei\'es  a  c*>al  of  transparent  varnish  (xiih'-itrttsht),  laid  on  with 
a  hare's  liair  bmsh.  and  a  further  portion  is  prepared  with  a 
coating  of  goUl  du5i,  as  on  the  previous  day  :  ilie  article  is  a^in 
closed  up  in  the  air-tight  damp  press  as  before,  till  drj-.  When 
the  portion  which  has  received  the  second  coat  of  lacquer  over 
the  gpid  dusl  is  quite  hard,  it  is  rubbed  smooth  with  a  piece  of 
liard  charcoal  made  irom  camellia  wochI  or  honttki,  until  the 
■whole  is  level  with  the  surrounding  parts,  'I'hen  it  is  rubbed 
widi  ihe  finger  and  some  fmely  po\vdered  whetstone  and  ileer'a 
bom,  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  oil,  till  il  attains  a  fine  polish. 
If  upon  diis  Buriaee  any  furllier  work  takes  place,  auch  as  ihe 
veining  of  leaves,  or   the   painting  of  stamens,  etc.,   of  flowers, 
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these  are  traced  in  lacquer  and  covered  witli  guld  dust,  and 
when  dry  tlie  final  polish  \3  gi^'eii  with  the  finger  and  powdered 
deer's  Imrn." 

Such  is  llie  most  usual  process,  which  Js  !iuitat>]y  modified  iti 
the  case  of  raised  j^'olJ  lacquer  and  other  varielies.  It  sliould 
be  added  that  much  of  ibie  so-called  (jotd  or  silver  lacquer  is 
really  manufactured  with  the  aid  of  bronze  and  tin,  capecially 
at  the  present  time,  when  cheapness  and  quantity  are  insisted  on 
by  a  foreign  public  whose  tasle  is  imperfectly  educated.  Never- 
theless, specimens  worthy  of  the  best  age  still  continue  lo  be 
produced.  Competent  critics  assert  that  Shibala  Zeshin,  who 
died  as  lately  as  iSiji,  wa.-!  priitabiy  as  great  as  any  lacquer  artist 
tliat  ever  existed,  and  that  others  no  less  skilled  Are  still  living 
to-day.— Ttie  lacquer  fx>ison,  o-f  which  so  much  has  lieen  said 
by  tra\'ellers,  is  never  fatal,  though  it  is  extremely  painful  in  some 
cases.  Blood  to  the  head,  swelling,  violent  itching  and  burning, 
occasionally  small  festering  boils,  are  the  symptoms.  Lacquer  in 
any  stage,  escept  when  perfectly  dry,  is  cajxible  of  producing  jl. 
The  lacquer  tappers  always  use  gloves  as  a  protection. 

Only  (iitc  item  more.  If  j'ou  [lossess  any  specimens  of  gixxt 
lacquer,  be  careful  to  dust  them  with  a  fine  o.|d  silk  cloth,  A 
common  duster  will  scratch  lliem,  Some  of  the  best  collections 
in  Eurojie  \avi:  Iwcn  mined  by  rough  treatment. 

Book!    r«CI>JDmaild*a.       Tlit    Lacjitrr  Iniiuclry   nf   ynfnit,  by  J.  J.  Quia,  in    Vul 

IX.  Part  I.  of  the  "'  Aiijlic  Tramiiiitdin.."— 7"*^  titduilria  if  yafaH,  (17  J./.  Relii, 
p.  3jB  li  jr-r/,— IJfliilley')  Hhiiit  aid  7a/itJt,  Vyl.  VII.,  p.  j^i  el  try. 


Iianguage.  Excepting  the  twin  sister  tongue  spoken  in  the 
Luciiii  Islands,  the  Japane^-e  language  o»-ns  no  kindred,  and  its 
classification  under  any  of  the  recognised  linguistic  families  remains 
doubtful.  In  stniclure,  though  not  Lo  any  appreciable  extent  in 
vocabulary,  it  closely  resembles  Korean  ;  and  both  it  and  Korean 
may  iw.'wihly  be  rclatct!  to  Mongol  and  to  Manchu,  and  might 
therefore  lay  claim  to  lie  included  in  ihe  so-called  "Altaic" 
group.  In  any  case,  Japanese  is  what  philologists  term  an 
ajfRlutinalive  tongue,  (hat  is    to  say,  it  builds  up   iLs  words   and 
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grammalical  forms  by  ineaHs  of  suffixes  looae-ly  soMenid  to  the 
root  or  stem,  which  is  invariable.  Though  not  originally  related 
to  Chinese,  Japanese  has  adoplKi  an  enormous  number  of  Chinese 
words,  such  words  having  naturally  followed  Chinese  ci\-ilisiiiion 
into  the  archipelago.  Even  at  the  present  day,  ihc  Jaganese 
language  has  recourse  to  Chinese  for  tertns  lo  indicate  all  h\idi 
new  things  and  ideas  as  "  lelegram,"  "  t>icycle,"  "  photograpli," 
"democracy,"  "natural  selection,"  "limited  liability,"  etc.,  etc., 
much  as  wc  ourselves  have  recourse  lo  l-aijn  and  Greek,  Hence  a 
curious  result : — the  Huropeanisalion  of  Japanese  institutioos  has 
made  the  language  far  more  humbly  tributary  to  China  to-day 
than  it  ever  was  while  Confucianism  reigned  supreme  in  the  land. 

The  fundamental  rule  of  Japanc^jc  syntax  is  that  qualifying 
words  precede  die  word  ihey  qualify.  Thus  the  adjective  or 
genitive  precedes  the  noun  which  il  defines,  the  advcrlt  precedes 
the  verb,  and  explanatory  or  dependent  clauses  precede  the 
principal  clause.  'I'he  object  likewise  precedes  the  verb.  The 
predica.tive  verb  or  adjective  of  eaofi  clause  is:  placed  at  the  end 
of  thai  clause,  the  predicafive  verb  or  adjective  of  the  main  clause 
rounding-  off  the  entire  sentence,  which  is  often,  even  in  familiar 
conversation,  extremely  long  and  complicated.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  Japanese  construction  : — 


Kf/io  goro  ni    iUirima^hiii:,      Bukkyii 
Tttb  period  at  tiaviiiff-arrit^rdf  RtuMdhi»m 

to      niisu      Jiumo     ivj.      to/fd    kultl- 
jiinmt'i  no    shinjiru  Inhiro    to      nah 

tta^a-peoitie'ji    b'tticeinff    ptnce    tJiat    hit  ring" 

ie,  ckuti)  iju  lie 

heeatnf,      mhUlr-rlia*     thfiitv-upipardi      In 

7ta  sono  dirt  tvo      ^'•liii/i'ic-ifni   kilo 
t»-flfr,  (U  miMin  in-tii,]  UttBcrniitii-an  peajile 

ga  s'li'iiiaiu  ;  shiimon     to         ieba, 

!■•«.)    hmlny-feut,    TrMo'<"^    that    ii-rmK-Ka^a, 

sitshiki  no    luki    daiari  ni    mo-cMiru 
fanend-rlte's   ttiiw       only       In         emplaj/ 

io/<>  no    yii       ni  untotmasu. 

iStnu't  manner  in  Jfu^ithiali. 


"  At  the  present  day, 
Buddhism  has  aunk 
into  being  die  bctief 
of  the  lower  classes 
only.  Few  persons  io 
the  middle  and  upper 
classes  understand  its 
raison  deire,  most  of 
them  fancying  that 
religion  is  a  thing  which 
comes  into  play  only  ai 
funeral  services." 
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This  one  example  niiy  suffice  lo  show  how  widely  divergenl 
(compared  with  Europe)  are  the  channels  in  ivhich  Japanese 
thought  flows.  Nor  is  it  merely  that  the  idioms  differ,  but  that 
the  same  circumstances  do  not  draw  from  JajKHiese  speakers 
remarks  similar  to  those  which  they  would  draw  from  Kiiro)>ca.n 
speakers.  In  accidence  also  the  disparity  is  temarkable, 
Japanese  nouns  have  no  gender  or  number,  Japanese  adjectives 
no  degrees  of  compariaon,  Japanese  verbs  no  |>er3on.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  verba  ha\*e  peculiar  coraph cations  of  iheir  own. 
They  have  a  negative  voice,  and  forms  to  indicate  causation  and 
polenliality.  There  is  also  an  clalxirato  system  of  honorifics, 
which  lo  some  caienl  replaces  the  use  nf  person  in  the  verb  and 
makes  goiiid  the  general  omission  of  personal  pronouns. 

']"he  Japanese  \'ncabiilary,  though  exlraordtnarily  rich  and 
constantly  growing,  is  honourably  deficient  in  lerma  of  abuse. 
It  afTords  absolutely  no  means  of  cursing  and  swearing.  An- 
other negalix'c  quality  is  the  liabitual  avoidance  of  (tersonihca- 
lion,^a  characlcrislic  so  deep-seated  and  all-pervading  as  to 
interfere  even  with  llie  use  of  neuter  nouns  in  com binntion  with 
transitive  verbs.  Thus,  this  language  rejects  such  expresstOna  as 
"  ihe  Aeat  maies  rac  feci  languid,"  "lirs^ir  (/rHiie  him  to  commit 
suicide,"  "  science  iviirns  us  against  overcrowding,"  "  quarrels 
degrade  those  who  engage  in  them-"  etc.,  etc  One  must  say, 
"  being  hot,  I  feel  lan^ruid,"  "  having  lost  hope,  he  killed  himself," 
"  on  considering,  we  find  that  the  fact  of  people's  crowding  togetlier 
is  unhealthy,"  and  so  on, — the  idea  being  adequately  rendered 
rto  doubt,  but  at  the  exiicnsc  of  \'erve  and  pictures(]iteness.  Nor 
can  any  one  fully  realise  how  picturesque  our  European  languages 
are,  how  saturated  with  metaphor  and  lit  up  with  fancy,  until 
he  has  familiarised  himself  widi  one  of  the  (atner  tongues  of  the 
Far  Kasi.  Poeliy  naturally  .sufTeR  more  than  prose  faini  this 
defect  of  the  language-  Ko  Japanese  Wordsworth  could  venture 
on  such  metaphorical  lines  as 
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■'  If  '£hov£?i!  and  Lave  dtscrt  in,  from   Ihat  Jay 

Let  us  break  off  all  cetmittrte  viitA  Iht  Afuie  : 

Willi    Thflu^hi  fmd  LaV£  iotnftitnlons  of  our  way — 
WUale'er  tin  icnsis  lot,-  or  may  rrfui.-, — 
The  Miihfi  hilrrnnl  henvm  slhill  ihi'd  lur  dnvi 
Of  iitspiyaiioii  on  ITic  humblest  l:iy_" 

In  faci,  most  ineLsphtirs  and  alleg-ories  are  incapable  of  so  much 
as  intelligible  explanation  lu  l-'Lir-I-2aslern  niinils. 

Japanese — with  its  peculiar  gna miliar,  its  still  uncertain  afliniiiea, 
its  ancient  Htcrature^ — is  a  language  worthj-  of  more  altenlton  than 
it  has  yel  received.  We  say  "  language  ;  "  but  ■■  languages  "  would 
be  more  slrittly  correct,  the  modem  colli^jqial  sjjeecli  having 
diveigetl  from  tlic  olj  classical  tongue  almost  to  the  same  extent 
as  Italian  has  diverj;ieLl  froru  Latin.  Tlie  Japanese  still  employ  in 
ihcir  Imoks,  and  even  in  torrespondcncc  and  advertisements,  a 
style  whicb  is  partly  classical  and  partly  artificial.  This  is  what 
is  termed  the  "'Written  Language^"  The  student  therefore  finds 
liimseir  confronted  with  a  double  task.  .\\XA  to  this  the  necessity 
of  committing  to  luemorv  two  syllabaries,  one  of  which  has  m^ny 
V'arisnl  forms,  and  at  loo.-it  two  or  thfcc  thousand  Chinese  ideo- 
^phs  in  fiDmis  standard  and  cnrsivc, — idecigtaplia,  iiXJ.  must  of 
Hrhich  are  susceptible  of  three  or  four  dififcrcnC  readings  according 
to  circiiiny1anccs,^adil  further  ihat  all  ihc-se  kinds  of  wrillen 
symbols  .ire  apt  to  lie  encountered  |)ell-mell  on  the  same  page, 
and  the  tasl^  of  ma.'itedng  Japanese  becomes  almost  Hercidc;in. 
Fort  un  aid)'  the  p  run  uncial  ii.>n  i.s  easv,  anil  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
actiuiring  a  smattering  that  will  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  those  who  reside  or  travel  in  the  countr)*.  Another 
grain  of  comfort,  in  the  miifst  nf  all  Japanese  linguistic  complica- 
tions, may  be  extr.icted  from  the  fact  that  local  dialects  have  but 
little  imporuncc.  It  is  not  as  in  China,  where,  if  you  speak 
Pekingese  you  arc  incomprehensible  at  Canton,  and  if  you  speak 
Cantonese  you  are  incomprt-hensiblc  at  Amoy  or  at  Shanghai. 
Here  the  one  standard  language  will  carry  you  right  through  the 
coiintr>'.  No  doubt  the  peasantry  of  differenl  districts  have  local 
modes   of  pron  uncial  inn    and  expression  ;    but    the   trouble    thus 
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ca,u»ecl  is  no  greater  than  what  may  be  e-xperienced  al  home  in 
England.  From  tlic  pliilologisi's  sumdiKiint,  ibc  most  int«resiing 
dialccis  are  tlifMc  of  llic  extreme  Soiitli  and  West,  which  preserve 
arcliaic  forms.  The  speech  of  the  more  recently  seLlled  North  is 
for  the  roost  jiart  a  mere  patois,  an  ornniHm-gathermii  produced 
by  the  concourse  of  immipninl3  from  other  provinces,  (See  aUo 
Article,  on  Litek.\turf.  anJ  Writixc.) 

ttriicr'i  flamUa  'b  ,'/   Cclf.-ijiiial  JnjSintK.     See  aho  Inbrie's   EH^lith-JaJaiia   Ety-  . 
im&iS'.— The  fciai  Took  nn  Iho  eJa»i«l  lanKiiaei'  ii  Afion't  Gnmimr  1/  tlii  yu/>a»fit 
Wrifttft  Ltitgufi^  — TKf  !ft*>t  iiu^a-tisfacMry  Jaia»fcM!-EnElii.b  dictiunarltfi  ar«  bKd  Uh" 
mirit£g<J  Ipy  Cljir.  Briiikley  qiiU  sytSTsl  inpuDe™!  cnlljlliorarDr*.  and   Dr.   KcpljurnS,  th«J 
lancr   jmblivlmd  Imrh    m    n  fhW    nn*i  in  .»»  nLrjilf^  cdidoM,     Sfltow't  im.iU  d[i:ii0DaT7^'^ 
rcviiril   Iiy    l!ami>tlen  ntiil    Parleit,  h  to   In-  priificrrcj  for  En]{liihJ»(iBn«e      Thi^  tieit 

niixia]it«i-il  Ti  Sen^^it  /^-^  Tain,;  by  till?  Ali^sc  Caron.  Hiili  rn.^<:Ti  nuIi't-^Kev-  C* 
MunM^n^T't  c^Kty  enlEllLMl  Tiif  Pj/tht^£if  tffr  ^itfitfrhfhieit  jL^nif.Tf,  published  In  Part 
SJ  of  Ihr  ■■t";rniiiFi  Aiiniic  Tran^iicliiffl*,"  will  inKrtit  the  philutoGie*]  sjntialiit- 

L8.W.*  Dutirully  obedicm  w  aulUoriiy  anil  ngi  naturally 
litigious,  the  Jap;iiicsc  are  nevcnhelcss  ^)ccoming  a  nation  of 
lawyers.  I-'ew  branches  of  study  ure  more  popular  than  Uiiv  with 
the  yoiirtg  mtii  of  the  present  generation.  Besides  lieing  often 
a  stepping-stone  to  oiTice,  it  seems  to  hiive  for  iheni  a  sort 
of  alwiract  3Liid  theoretical  inieresl ;  fi»r  (and  inorc's  llie  pityj 
Japanese  law  lias  at  no  time  been  the  genuine  outcome  of  the 
national  life,  as  £nglish  kw,  for  instance,  is  (he  outcome  of 
English  national  hfe, — i  hi-slorieal  development  filling  itself  to  tlie 
needs  of  the  nation  as  a  ivdl-made  glove  fits  tlic  hand.  Twelve 
hundred  years  ago  Japan  b^)r^o"■cd  Chinese  law  wholesale.  She 
has  borrowed  P'rcnth  and  Geniian  law  (lh.it  is  to  say,  pniclically, 
Romin  lau')  wholesale  in  our  own  day.  It  is  hard  to  see  what 
else  she  c-oiild  have  done  ;  for  she  would  never  have  Iwc-ii  admitted 
into  ihe  so-called  comity  of  civilised  nations  nnleas  ecjuij>|icil  wiili 
a  legal  system  commanding  thi^e  nations'  appro\'a1,  and   those 


*  Jf  ixiraikt  At  ut  are  dT  taw,  This  oriiclif  idu^i  be  c^i^idvroil  ti  pi'DGCBdin^  ftvcn  our 
iAruTTHilnl,  Mf.  Ma^iijiiua,  Al]  IliaL  we  \n\e  i\\n^b  I1.1)  hnisi  Ui  fiul  Invo  shape  Uld 
■hriilRv  th«  infirmiiliun  whifli  lu^  kfni'ly  (ujiplleil. 
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naliom  approve  no  legal  system  save  such  as  they  are  flccuHlbiued 
to  ihemselves,  Tnic.  there  was  a  i»arty  almcwL  rrom  Uic  lieginrang 
'wtiicli  saiil  :  "  Japiui  for  llie  Japanese.  Otir  laws  inusl  suil  our 
people.  They  must  not  be  mere  hanitlles  for  obtaining  political 
recognition.  Wail  to  codify  until  the  naiional  courts,  iolerjiretinfi; 
national  needs,  shall  have  evolved  jirececients  of  llieir  nwn. 
French  and  German  codes  are  alien  things,  mechanically  super- 
imposecl  on  our  Japanese  ways  of  tlioiight  and  modea  of  life, 
which  are  not  in  touch  with  foreign  civilisations  and  the  laws 
that  have  sprung  from  th?m,"  But  this  nationtU  party  lost  the 
day.  Possibly,  in  lime  to  coine,  modifications  dictated  by  nalional 
needs  may  creep  in.  It  is  noticeable  dial  (perhaps  as  a  result  of 
the  healthy  rctction  of  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years)  the  Civil 
Code,  the  most  recently  publislied  of  all,  does  to  a  not  incon- 
siderable extent  take  into  account  the  ejcisting  fabric  of  Japanese 
sociely,— a  fabric  differing  widely  in  many  essentia!  points  from 
thai  of  the  West ;  for  in  Japan  the  family  is  the  social  unit,  not, 
as  with  us,  the  indii-idual. 

The  new  coties  resulting  from  the  legislative  activity  of  the  pre- 
sent reign  are  :  (i)  the  Criminal  Code  and  the  Code  of  Criminal 
I'rocedore,  drafted  by  Monsieur  Boissonade  do  Fontaraliie  on 
the  basis  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  with  modifications  suggested  by 
th«old  Japanese  Criminal  I-iiv  ;  lliesc  were  published  in  iSSo, 
and  came  into  force  in  1882';  die  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
WAS,  however,  levised  in  i8yo,*  in  Order  thai  it  might  be  uniform 
with  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  according  lo  the  provisions  of 
(i)  the  I^w  of  the  Organisation  of  Judicial  Courts,  promulgated 
in  the  month  of  Febniajj',  iScjo,  and  put  into  furce  on  tiie  1st 
November  of  the  same  year ;  (3)  the  Code  of  Civil  IVocetlure 
which  went  into  effect  at  once,  and  the  Civil  Code  and  the 
Com meicial  Code   which   were  put   imto   force  in   i8yS.     'riumgli 


*  In  1^1,  n  nijLc:il  raviiion  of  ilvr  Crimtni]  Codi^  'Vi^'prnposvii  Bur  auctionpcnujon 
nr&s  miscil  liy  iDemhcT^  d  lb?  I^>l  proTiS'^icn  \\iJt  ihu  1>il1  }l4c]  Ho  bi^  pril  otf  to  the 
i»**i  teuton  d  ihe  Di«,  tvhnu  a  funb-T  bill  for  il»  revision  of  tJ"-  C'jdc  ftl  Criiiirnal 
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not  at'twiUy  entitled  cixics,  v,<i  may  also  include  :  (4)  lIiu  Conalitu- 
tion,  Willi  iui  atlendart  laws  regarding  the  Imperial  House,  Uic 
Diel.  and  l-'iiiancc  r  (5)  the  I,fiws  for  the  Exercise  of  Local  &1P- 
Guvcnimcni ;    And  (0)  ilivcfs  stiiiutcs  on   niisLcUancous  subjects. 

Crimes,  as  claasifictl  in  tlte  ("riminal  Code,  are  of  three  kind^i 
namely:  (i)  Lrinies  ajjfaiiisl  tlic  Bl.ile  or  the  Iinpcrta!  r:iiiuh', 
and  in  violnlinn  of  the  |nil>lit  crudil.  |K)iicy.  ]kkc,  IikiUIi,  t-tc, ; 
(1)  crititcif  •iff.iiii.'it  pvraons  and  proj^erty ;  (3)  police  oiTcnccs. 
There  is  furtheniiDi'c  a  sulKliiisioii  of  (1)  mid  (i)  into  major  and 
minor  crimes. 

'J'hc  itniiishtncnls  fur  major  crimes  are  :  (i)  dcntli  by  hanging; 
{j)  do|>iii'Uiliiiii  wlili  or  wilhoiil  hnrd  ialKiur,  fur  life  or  for  n  term 
of  y (Kirn  ;  (j)  inittrisimmciit  wilh  or  wilhoLii  Irntd  l.dwur,  fof  life 
or  for  a  Urnn  of  years.  The  puiiisliraenis  for  minor  crimes  include 
»;onfiiicnn;iil  widi  i.>r  without  h;ird  ialxiur,  ami  fines.  The  punish- 
ments for  [wilice  nHcnces  nrc  du'lcnlinn  for  from  one  in  len  daj-a 
without  lianl  hilxmr,  ;ujd  lines  varying  from  5  Jtvi  lo  2  yen. 
Tlic  Luurl  whict]  tries  persaiis  nccuseU  of  major  crimes  consists 
of  ihfce  judges,  that  for  iHinirt  crimes  of  one  judge  or  tliree 
tccfimling  to  the  K<^v'iy  '^f  ^''c  charge,  uid  tliat  for  police  offences 
of  one  j'uffti  itf  piii'.x.*  An  apjical  is  allowed  in  the  e:i<w;  of  lioth 
major  ;vnd  oi  minor  crimes  for  a  trial  of  facts.  Capital  punisb- 
menU  are  carried  out  in  the  presenee  of  a  procurator.  'I'herare 
now  cxlrcmcly  rare.  Crimimds  condemned  to  (Icportalii.m  are 
gcncnilly  m:iii  to  the  i&land  of  Vczo,  where  they  sometimes  wi>rk 
In  ihc  mines.  The  ordinary  prisms  are  situated  in  i-arioits  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  lumilior  one  hundred  and  ihirty-lwo. 

A  (>craon  who  h*.ssutTercd  injury  from  crime  lodges  his  compbinl 
ax.  a  ]>olice  office  or  >vitli  chepr>i.icuratoTof  any  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion  i>\i;r  the  crime  in  niuesiion,  I'oliccmen  can  arrest  an  ofTcnder 
whose  trime  was  cornmited  in  their  presence,  or  which  the 
vumplainaiit  avers  to  luvc  actually  a«en  cgmtnilled.  In  ^lathes 
cases  ibey  oin  arrest  by   womknl  only.      Bail  is  allowed  at  the 
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discretion  of  the  Jutlgx;,  Imt  only  after  reference  lo  ihe  procurator 
who  lias  taken  up  the  ease.  Accused  iierwins  nre  oflen  kept  in 
prisou  fur  a  coiisideniblc  time  Iicforc  trial,  and  no  lawjcr  in  allow- 
nl  10  1)C  present  at  the  preliminary  exAmiiution,  M'tgich  also  is 
cA/tn  long  tielayed.  Tlic  law  proinulgaleJ  in  February,  i8qo, 
lelative  to  the  oijpnb^Eion  uf  judicial  cmiils,  eiiiboilied  the  usage 
de^'e!^>]K:d  since  the  establishment  of  the  coiittj  in  1672,  but 
it  inlroduced  at  the  same  i!me  certain  changts  bomiwed  rather 
from  German  than  from  French  sources. 

The  history  and  natua'  of  muJeni  Japanese  \egi\  insliiutions  arc, 
very  bricllvi  as  (ollous.  Down  to  1S72,  ihe  Judicial  Department 
liaJ  iiTiiled  in  itself  the  functions  of  chitf  k\w--cnurl  and  chief 
exectnivc  office  fnr  the  transaction  of  judicial  Imsiness  throughout 
tlic  land,  the  same  sialf  of  olliciab  servin}^  fur  both  purposes. 
In  diat  year,  however,  a  sejiaration  took  place.  Judges,  prociirst- 
tors,  a  judicial  [hiHcc  for  the  uiresi  of  prisoners,  twoufs,  iwiciiis, 
and  notaries  verc  cstnblishcii,  us  also  seiKiratc  judicial  cuurt»  and 
a  law  schooL  The  pailcni  copied  was  French.  Since  that  time 
uumeMus  ihanges  have  taken  place.  Al  pro:»ni  tlio  courts  are 
divided  into  local  courts  (presided  over  by  jugfs  de  paLv).  district 
or  provincial  courts,  courts  of  appeal,  and  a  supreme  cc'urt  (cnur 
Je  Cizssti/iofi),  a\\  uf  which  have  jurisdiction  lioth  In  criminal  and 
civil  suits.  Kacli  of  ilicso  courts  has  hnuich  olfices  established 
to  Btct-mnKKlatv  suitors,  rcf,'ard  bcinp;  had  w  pi.']iulalioii  and  to 
tlie  area  of  jurisdiction.  The  local  cnurLs  liave  jitrisditlion  over 
pcdice  oliences  and  such  minor  crimes  as  the  prcx:iiralor^  may 
deem  il  proper  to  punish  with  a  lighter  kind  uf  punishment  ad- 
judged by  one  of  those  courts  ;  tlic  district  courts  have  juris(liclion 
over  crimes,  besides  actings  as  courts  of  preliminary  in\-eStigat)Dn  ; 
the  appeal  courts  hear  new  trials  ;  the  supreme  court  heais  chmina] 
appeals  on  niaiters  of  law.  Crimes  of  whatever  son,  cxtcjit  police 
offences,  are  as  a  rule  subjected  to  preliminan-  examination  before 
actual  trial.  \\'hcn,  however,  the  charge  is  perfectly  clear  of 
doubt,  the  pnacuruloi^  ask  for  an  immediate  trial  in  the  case 
of  minor    crimes.     TEie  conducting  of   criminal  cas^,   from  the 
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very  b«^nning  down  to  the  execution  of  Uie  criminal,  if  he  be 
condemned  to  suffer  <]eath,  rest^  witli  tbe  procurator,  who  unites 
in  his  own  person  the  fiinciions  of  public  prosccuUv  and  of 
grand  jur>'. 

'ITie  present  juiliciarv  constsls  almost  einirely  of  graduAles  of 
ibe  Law  College  of  the  Imperial  Uni%^rsily  and  of  the  pri%'a,lic 
hw  cctllegies,  of  which  there  are  sis  in  Tokyo  and  eight  altogether 
in  the  empire.  About  a  thousand  yvung  men  graduate  yeatriy. 
La^v;}'ers  are  bound  to  pass  a  certain  examination  before  beti^ 
admitted  to  practise  nt  the  bar ;  but  it  is  of  a  tcr-  theoredcal 
nature.  The  new  law  concerning  the  consiituiion.  of  courts  requires 
candi(]ales  for  judgeships  to  poas  two  competitive  examinations, 
unless  they  arc  gfaditaies  of  the  Univereiiy.  in  which  case  tliey 
need  only  pass  the  second  of  the  Hvt>,  after  baxing  served  as 
probationary  judges  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Judges  are  appointed 
for  life ;  but  the  salaries  paid  are  so  miserably  poor  (from  600  to 
4,000  >*;«,  or  £60  lo  ^400  iwr  annum  I )  that  many  of  the  ablest 
judges  soon  resign  in  order  to  become  piacllsing  barristers,  the 
bench  thus,  aa  has  been  sarcastically  remarked.  scr.ing  merely  as 
a  half-way  house  to  the  practise  of  the  law.  Things  have  indeed 
come  to  such  a  pass  thai  in  the  spring  of  lyoi  a  number  of 
the  judges  and  public  pnturalors  actually  went  out  on  strike  I 
Tbe  presidents  of  courts  are,  liowevcr,  mora  highly  rcinuneraled. 
The  president  of  the  supreme  court  receives  $.<^ooyen  (^f  55°). 
and  is  of  shinniii  rauk,*  The  chief  procurator  receives  5,000 _>v« 
{jT  500),  and  is  of  chnkunin  ranlt. 

The  system  of  trial,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  criminal  cases,  is 
inquisitorial,  il  was  so  in  Old  Japan,  and  is  sv>  in  Prance, 
whence  the  greater  part  of  modem  Japanese  law  has  been  derix-ed. 
Former!}'  no  convictions  were  made  except  on  confession  by 
the  prisoner.  Hence  an  abundant  use  of  torture,  now  happily 
abolislicd.f  and  a  tendency,  even  in  civil  cases,  lo  Rnd  against 


'  All  «l^inl*  nro  claniHod  iaiu  fnii  ruiVi,  iA/ski'n,  th^HHia,  tiiu'H,  u;4  Axtuit. 
TbF  lAinnn  am  che  hi|[1i?iT  of  ill,  r««lT[n(  ihair  naminniian  froin  Ibii  EapcniF  hiimisir. 
I  Sm  pige  iSl,  f.»tl>r>I?. 
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the  defendant,  althougU  the  theory  is  that  the  defendajit  mtist  be 
presumicd  lo  be  in  the  right  until  actually  proved  (he  contrary. 
In  this  characterislic,  Japan  docs  but  conform  to  her  Continental 
mctjcls,  ati'd  ind^ij  lo  the  universal  usage  of  mankind  with  the 
solitary  exception  uf  the  English.  The  judge  conducLs  ihe  trial 
alone.  All  questions  by  counsel  must  Ik  put  through  him. 
Counsel  du  not  so  much  iler«ntl  iticir  clients  as  represent  them. 
Their  siait;inenis  or  admissions  Mtand  for  those  of  their  clients, 
strange  a;;  such  a  tiling  will  sound  lo  English  ears.  Another 
peculiarity^ at  least  accoiding  to  English  notions,  though  we 
believe  ihal  somcUiinn  similar  exists  in  Fiance^is  that  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  master  ami  servant,  canriol  witness  against 
each  other.  At  the  same  time,  ihey  are  not  entirely  cxcludi:d  from 
llie  esamination.  The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  draws  a  fine 
distiiiciion,  excluding  them  as  witnesses,  Imt  nJinilting  them  as 
■'  referees," — we  can  think  tjf  no  lK;[tcr  equii'alenl  for  the  di^cult 
Japanese  term  smikfoiin  {^.y^ A^\  A  "referee"  is  a  witness 
and  yet  not  an  aulhodlaiive  uilness,  a  ijuasi-wiines-S  'f  one  might 
so  phrase  it.  «*hn  is  not  called  upon  to  Ire  sworn.  The  idea  is, 
of  courw!,  that  persons  thus  related  are  likely  to  be  prejudiced 
in  each  other's  favour,  and  that  their  testimonv  should  acci^rdingly 
be  allowed  lilde  weight  in  comparison  with  tliat  of  others  more 
probably  impartial.  Witnesses  are  sworn,  though  not  exacdy  in 
llic  EuRtjxan  manner.  The  oath  is  rather  a  aulenin  asseveration, 
and  is  entirely  iinctjnnccted  with  any  religious  sanctions.  It  is  in 
Ihe  form  of  a  written  document,  to  which  the  [wrson  sworn  adixes 
his  seal,  or,  failing  that,  his  signature.  The  proceedings  at  a 
trial  are  all  omimitied  lo  writing,  but  noi  alwaj's  in  the  actual 
words  used,  as  Japanete  custom  is  averse  to  the  employment  of 
the  colloquial  for  literary  purposes.  The  general  plan  is,  there- 
fore, lo  translate  the  gist  of  the  qtenicni  and  answers  into  ihe 
book  style. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  above  is  the  Tnerest  shadowy  outline 
of  a  vast  subject  Transformed,  revolutionised  aa  it  has  been, 
Japitnese  law-  nevertheless  retains  not  a   few   curious   features  ol' 
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its  ow-n,  which  would  interest  both  the  legal  specialist  and  tbe 
5tu(icnt  of  htstorj'  and  sociology.  In  some  c-nses  of  compani- 
livcly  little  iinpoclancc,  ihc  custtiniary  law  of  an  earlier 
date  is  still  followed,  ttiough  variously  rnodilied  by  tlie  a[y- 
plicalion,  more  or  less  tenlative,  of  Kiiro[>caii  jinuciplcs  ^M 
jitri.sjmidcnce.  ^H 

Books  rfloonuuvndvcL    J^  If-    L'ubbina'i    EoflJisli   Tmiiflljiion    of  the  CiviJ  Coite, 

of  thu  Codi-i  of  Civil  ami  Crlminnl  Procnlurc.— 'llic  oKltial  vrriiDiu  in  Rnaliih  of  iha 
Conmercbl  C<hI».  the  Penal  Code,  nnil  Ihe  Code  al  Civil  frcetdarB,  and  in  Fnoch  of 
(be  CoJv  of  Crimiit^l  PrL>:cduTC- — ramLiHL*,-!)!  in  KnEliAh  iiy  Dr-  Lf-nhLjIm  ^ti  lite  Cfvtl 
qnd  Cani-mccciql  CckIcs  — For  ati  acooup.i  4if  ihu  earlier  ar  tmditlonal  ln.v.  mny  be 
rKommtmlerf  Profnrwur  J,  H.  Wiijniiinr'j  lOlumiDooi  iimiiie  on  Pritmli  t->^v  in  PU 
Ja/aH.  pCEcitflfl  in  Vcl-  XX.  of  ttii:  "  Asiidc  'rranuctiDDs."  and  ^'ottjaa  lAnA  Tciutrt 
and  Z^'d./  JustifuljoHt  in  OlA  ^m^n,  by  D.  B.  SimiDaJii  and  J.  K.  WigmofCp  in  Vol. 
XS^  r.irt  I.  of  the  same.  ']'o  [hcBC  may  be  ad'ti^J  R.  MaBujima's  jiapDr  Om  fha  ytmim 
dr  ^ii/aHftr  fjf^f  ^at,  priiiljdd  in  Vt^k  XV  11.  I'art  j1-  of  the  "  Asiatic  TranBBCtioru," 
ai>d  Gulibin?'i  Ktf-nS  an    TATAfi\fii   itt  JtifaiM  wi'lA   a    Suf/ItifiCtirurj    Fitptr  Mi  /^Jtd 

Literature.  We  hear  of  one  or  iwo  Jaimnese  Kioks  as  \r\s'\ 
been  comp''^SL'd  iti  tlie  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  shortly 
after  Ihe  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  llie  Chinese  idoigr^rihs  in 
Japan  bad  rendered  a  written  liici^turL-  [>ossibie.  'i'he  earliest 
work,  however,  that  liaa  come  down  to  us  is  ihe  ICn/iki,  or  "  Record 
of  Ancient  Mailers,"  dating  from  the  year  yiz.  This  has  some- 
limes  been  tailed  the  Bible  of  the  jLipanese,  ftecausc  it  coDlaioa- 
the  mythology  and  earliest  history  uf  the  nation  ;  but  it  gives  no 
moral  or  religious  precepts.  Ii  was  followed  in  A.D.  7J0  by 
Ihe  Nihungi,ox  "Chronicles  of  Japan,"  a  more  [irclcntious  work 
wriUcu  in  Cliiiicsc,  the  Latin  f.>f  that  age  ajid  country.  In  about 
A.D.  760  came  the  Man-^shit,  01  "Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves." 
It  is  an  anthology  of  the  most  ancient  poems  of  the  language, 
and  is  invaluable  a^  a  repertory  of  facts  and  allusions  inlcrestiiig 
to  the  philologist,  the  archaffllogisl,  and  the  historian.  Its  |K>ctic3l 
merit  is  also  rated  very  high  hy  the  orlhodoK  uaiiie  critics,  who 
arc  unacquainted  with  any  hteraturc  but  their  own.  unless  it  be 
llie  Chinese.  From  Uiat  time  forward  the  literary  stream  has 
never  ceased.      It   has  (lowed   in  a  double  chamiel, — that  of  Ixwks 
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in  the  native  language,  and  that  of  Itmika  vrittcn  in  Classical 
Chinese.  Chinese  has  been  generally  preferred  for  grave  subjects, 
—law,  for  instance,  And  bistorj*  ;  Japanese  for  poetry,  romance, 
and  other  bnnclies  of  fiti/es-Ul/res.  Sir  lamest  Sjtow.  following 
Ute  native  awthoriHes,  classifies  Japanese  literature  wntler  sixteen 
beads,  which  arc  : 

I.  Standabu  Histories.  Brides  the  /Cojiii'  and  Kihetigi 
already  mentioned,  the  most  importanl  standard  history  is  the 
Dai  Nikon^hi.  Tliis  huge  work  in  one  hundred  volumes  was 
compileii  at  the  entl  of  the  seventeenth  cenlon'  by  a-  ■whole 
company  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  men  of  learning,  under  the 
genera]  superintendence  of  the  second  Prince  of  j\riiy,  who  was 
3  munificent  patron  of  literature. 

II.  MiscELLAJiKOtts  HISTORICAL  WoRKS,  thai  IS.  hislories  written 
by  private  person.s  and  iherefijre  devoid  of  oflicial  sanction.  Such 
are  the  A/r'/sii  K-igiimi,  the  Gcmpei  Sft'suiii,  the  Heike  Mona-gaiari, 
the  TaSieiki,  and  a  host  of  olliers,  concluding  with  the  Nihon 
Gv.\iislii,  which,  a  few  j-citrs  ago,  was  in  every  educated  pcrajn's 
hands,  and  which,  by  its  lanaiicalJy  Iin|)crialist  senlitnenls, 
Cdnlrihuted  in  no  small  measure  to  bring  &bout  the  fall  of  the 
Shogunate. — All  Japanese  histories  are  written  in  a  style  wliich 
repels  ibe  Kuropean  reader.  They  are,  for  die  most  part,  annals 
rather  than  histories  properly  so-calEed.  Sir  Ernest  Satow'a 
Iranslation  of  die  fiisL  fKC  books  of  the  XUwii  Guiaishi  should  be 
glanced  through  by  any  one  who  doubts  this  assertion.  He  will 
lind  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  himself  lo  believe  dial  a  book 

r»o  intolerably  dry   could   ever   have   fired   a   whole  nation   with 
enthusiasm.     That  ii  did  so  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature. 

III,  E^ws.  The  Ryi  no  Gige  and  the  ^ngi-s^rif  nre  the 
norks  in  this  division  which  are  most  olteti  i|uoted. 

IV,  BiorsHAi'irv. 

V.     I'oETRv.     (See  special  Article  on  this  subject.) 
VI.     Classical  Rouances.     This  is  the  mosl  curious  dcparinieni 
of  standard  Japanese  hleratme,  lifting,  as  it  does,  the  curtain  from 
the  long*fargotten  life  of  the  Japanese   Court  of  the   tenth   and 
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eleventh  centuries  of  our  era.  The  lords  nml  bdies  i}[  ilifisc 
days  step  out  before  us  wilh  all  the  frivolity,  hut  uKi  «nlh  all 
the  elcfjance,  of  their  narrow  aristocratic  exialetice,  which  was 
boufidcJ  by  the  horizon  of  the  old  capital,  Kyota  We  ha\-e 
their  [KKitastering,  their  amorous  intrigues  of  course,  their  inter- 
minable raoon-gazings  ami  iwrforniances  on  ihe  flute,  even  niinuie 
descriptions  of  their  dresses  and  of  the  parties  ihcy  gave, — one  among 
various  witne;ses  tcj  the  fact  that  many  of  these  books  were  written 
by  women.  The  earliest  story  commonly  glassed  amnng  (lie 
romances  is  more  properly  a  fairy-tale :  for  it  deals  wilh  the 
adventures  of  a  mniden  who  was  exiled  from  the  moon  to  Ihw 
our  workaday  world.  It  is  entitled  Taielori  jVimn-galari,  or  the 
"  Bainlx»cutier's  Romance,"  because  the  maiden  was  discovered 
in  a  section  of  bamboo,  where  she  lay  sparkling  like  gold.  To 
mention  but  three  or  four  more  out  of  a  hundred,  there  are  the 
Ulsubo  Mano-giilari  and  the  Ac  Alatt'i-galari,  tiotli  attributed  to  the 
tenth  century,  the  Sumiyoshi  Mtino-galari,  of  uncertain  dale,  and 
the  Ko'ijakn  Mono-gatari.  with  its  sequel  the  Uji  Hhm,  which 
are  collections  of  shorter  tales.  The  most  telebraled  of  all,  is  the 
voluminous  Genj'i  Mono-galitri,  which  dates  from  the  year  1004. 

VII.  Mi3citLt„\NiES.  These  books  are  a  sort  of  olla podrida  aT 
the  thoughts  of  their  authors,  jotted  down  without  any  attctnpi 
at  classification,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  literary  chiselling.  The 
two  miscellanies  most  t,(  be  recommended  are  tlie  Mokura  no 
Soshi,  by  a  Court  Uily  named  Sei  Shonagon  who  Ilouri-shcJ  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  the  Tsuresiire-Gusa  by  a  Buddhbt 
monk  who  died  in  the  year  1350. 

VIII,  DiARiRS.  Of  these,  the  f/ti/oiris  probably  the  one  which 
the  student  will  find  most  interesting.  Like  \he  Tsitrezure-Gusa, 
it  is  the  work  of  a  Buddhist  nnonk.  The  audiof  describes  the 
calamities  of  his  times,  and  exijattates  on  the  superiority  of  life  in 
a  hermit's  cell  to  that  which  he  had  previously  led  amidst  worldly 
vaniiies.  It  dates  from  about  the  year  120O,  The  JffHrasaif 
Siiitiu  Niii,"  which  is  the  diary  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Japanese 

*  'rii!>  word    li   cumniiiiijy  pronouncsd  xiM/,  bul  mtiii  'i%  more  iinsinai  and  cuTiect. 
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authoresses,  is  remarkable  as  being  probably  the  hardest  book  10 
construe  in  the  Japanese  language 

IX.  Travels,  Under  lliis  heading,  tbe  bibliographers  class 
many  works  which  mighL  more  advanugeously  be  counted  among 
the  DtAKiES,  as  nol  only  are  they  diaries  in  fiict,  but  nre  so 
enlilled  by  iheir  aulhore.  The  easiest  ami  nuist  altracljve  of  the 
Japanese  classics  is  to  tie  found  in  this  division.  It  is  entitled  the 
Tasa/Vih',  that  is,  "  Diary  of  [a  Voyage  Home  from]  Tosa,"  by  the 
poet  Tsurayuki,  who  had  been  governor  of  that  remote  province. 
It  dales  from  the  year  935.  Travels  arc  the  least  voluminous 
departmenl  of  Japanese  literamre.  IIow  should  it  accord  with 
the  fitness  uf  things  in  this  sUy-al-bomc  country  to  have  a  Sir 
John  Maundeville  or  a  Captain  ('00k  ? 

X.  Dramas.  These  are  treated  of  in  the  Article  on  the 
T11E.VTBE. 

XI.  DlcrioKAKiEs  AND  WoKKS  ON  1'hilologv-  The  best  native 
diotionartea  of  Classical  Japanese  are  the  Watt^/i  wo  SJiiari  and 
the  Gagcn  Sintrait  :  but  both  are  unfortunately  fragmentary.  The 
recently  publiahed  Gcnkai,  or  "Sea  of  Words."  aud  the  KoiQ/m 
no  Jzaml,  or  "  Founlain  of  Words"  aim  at  greater  complete- 
ness. The  fullest  native  grammar  is  the  Koluba  nn  ChikamicM, 
by  Minamoto-no-Shigctane.  The  chief  writers  of  the  old  school 
on  general  philological  subjects  are  Mabuchi  (died  1769),  Moioori 
(died  i8ot),  and  Ilimta  {died  1843)-  In  Motoori's  works  the 
classical  Japanese  language  reached  its  acme  of  ticrfeclion. 
Specialty  remarkable  are,  among  his  greater  undertakings,  the 
standard  commerilary  on  the  Knjiki,  enlilled  Kyik'f  Den,  and, 
among  his  lighter  essays,  die  Tama-Gaisuma  containing  joltings 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  philological  and  otherwise. 

SI  I.  TofoCHAPHV.  The  more  popular  publications  of  this  class, 
■dating  roughly  from  tlio  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
really  the  best,  though  ihey  are  less  cslccraed  by  the  Japanese 
literati  than  are  other  works  bearing  the  stamp  of  greater  atiliquity. 
These  popular  topographical  works  are  illustrated  guide-books  to 
the  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  are  knnvm  imder  the 
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collective  name  of  Mei'sAo  Zui:  Though  by  various  aulhors,  ihey 
arc  aU  conslructed  nn  a  unirorm  plan,  seimewliat  resembling 
that  of  our  couniv  histories,  iliough  more  tiiBcursive  anil  lietlcr 
a<lnpled  to  the  practical  needs  of  tmvcllers, 

XIll.  l.riRRATtJUE  01'  THE  Shisto  Rm.KiioN.  Uhief  v'orks: 
tlic  Kujiii  Den,  already  mentioned  under  atioihcr  bending 
— for  it  is  one  of  the  comer-slones  of  Japanese  liletalurc — 
and  Hirala's  still  only  half-piiUlished  magnum  opus,  entitled 
Kosfii  Vol.  This  latter  is  remarkable  for  iu  e^ttiaordinary 
elalmraieiicss  and  lijr  the  vast  eru<!itioii  of  its  autbor.  IJn- 
fortiinalely  Hirala  was  very  bigoted  as  well  as  -very  learned. 
Coiisaiucntly  the  reader  must  be  always  on  his  guanl.  a.»  as 
to  ilisiinguish  how  much  really  [jclongs  to  Sliirita  and  how 
much  to  Hirala  himself;  for  Ilirftta  nev*r  SCrupled  lo  garble 
a  sacred  text,  [f  he  could  thereby  support  his  own  views  as  lo 
what  the  satred  writers  oitg/il  to  mean,  Kxlrcraely  inleresiiny 
to  the  specialist  are  tlie  ancient  Shinto  rituals  termed  Ncrilo, 
round  which  a  mass  of  modcrji  cummentiiry  has  gathered.  A 
nolewarlhy  [hecuhariiy  of  this  section  of  Japanese  literature  b 
the  alleinpl  inatle  l>y  its  aulhors  lo  ust;  pure  Japanese  milyi 
wthoui  any  admixtui'e  of  the  CliihesL*  elomcni. 

XIV",  Blddhest  Lithkatukk.  This  division  comprises  singu- 
larly few  works  of  merit.  Buddhism  having  fi>und  an  uncongenial 
soil  in  the  Japanese  mind.  Certain  sets  of  hymns  (i/msu'))  are,  il 
is  true,  favourites  with  the  lower  class  of  de\"otees  :  but  wc  do 
not  know  of  any  Japanese  Buddhist  iKXJk  that  occupies,  cilher  in 
liieratiirc  or  popularity,  a  place  at  all  comparable  lo  that  taken 
among  ourselves  by  the  "  Imitation,  of  Christ,"  the  Kn^lish 
"  Praycr-Book,"  or  the  '■  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Shinto,  though 
immeasurably  inferior  lo  Buddhism  as  a  religion,  must  be  admiited 
to  have  carried  off  from  its  rival  all  llie  literary  hurels  on 
Ja[>anese  soil.  Besides  the  Buddhists  proper,  Eliere  is  a  school 
of  moralists  calling  themsclies  SfiingakusfM,  founded  partly  on 
Buddhism,  partly  on  Confucianism,  partly  on  udlitarinn  commoii- 
Bense.      Some  of  their  Dawa,  or   "  Moral  Discourses,"  which 
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ilalt;  (torn  the  lin.L  liall"  uf  the  nincieenili  cenHiry,  fifler  a 
CcrLiin  inlcrcst  BiiL  the  best  tilings  in  tliia  line  are  Cwo  small 
coileclions  of  moral  apliorisms  entitled  JUsu-go  Kyd,  or 
"  Teacliing  of  the  Words  of  Trulji,"  and  Dfiji  Kyd,  or  "  Teaching 
for  Children." 

XV.  MoDERV  Fici'iON,  Jap;in\  greatest  modem  novelist,  in  the 
ij|nnion  of  the  Japanese  llieinsclves,  is  Bakin  (1767-1848),  iLhc 
itiosl  widely  popular  of  \vli«)se  iwo  hundretE  and  ninety  works  Is  tlie 
Hak-ken  Den,  or  "  Tale  of  Eig-ht  Dofs,"  itself  consisting  of  110  less 
ihar  a  hundred  and  six  volumes.  Thoogli  Japanese  voluraes  are 
smaller  thLUi  ours,  the  HaA-kcn  Den  is  a  gigantic  prodiiciion.  Other 
universally  popular  novels  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  the  Vkiyo-hiira,  by  Samba,  and  the  Hiza  Kurige,  by 
an  author  who  writes  under  die  naine  of  Jippensha  Ikku.  In  our 
opinion  this  latter  is,  with  some  of  llie  lyric  dramas  (No  m  Ulto), 
the  cle%erest  tiulcome  of  the  Japanciie  pen.  In  il  are  related  with 
a  Ratielaisian  Cfarsenos,  but  also  ttitli  a  Rabelaisian  ver^'e  and 
humour,  the  adventures  of  two  men  called  Yajirobci  and  Kidahachi 
as  they  (ravel  along  the  Tiikaido  from  Yedo  to  Kyoto.  The  im- 
pecunious heioea  walk  most  of  the  way,  whence  the  tide  of //tsa 
Kurige,  which  may  be  roughly  rendered  "  Shanks'  Maie,"  The 
aulhar  of  this  M'orlc  occupies  in  literature  a  place  akin  to  that  which 
Hokusai  occupies  in  an.  VVarinly  appreciated  by  the  common 
people,  who  have  no  preconceived  theories  to  live  up  to,  both 
liokusai  and  Jippensha  Ikku  arc  admitted  but  grudgingly  by  th« 
local  dispensers  of  fame  to  a  place  in  the  national  Walballa.  They 
must  look  abroad  for  the  appreciation  of  critics  taking  a  wider  view 
of  the  proper  funclioiis  of  literature  and  art.  Gravity,  severe  das- 
sicistD,  confonuity  to  established  rtdts  and  methods, — suchijualilies 
still  constitute  the  canon  of  ortiiodox  JaiKinese  literary  judgment. 
Many  Japanese  novels  are  of  the  historical  kind.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  is  the  I-To-ha  Bunko,  liy  one  Tamenaga 
Shunsui,  which,  with  its  sequel,  the  Yuki  no  Akehono,  gives  the 
lives  of  each  of  the  celebrated  Forty-seven  Ronins.  The  Oaka 
lileiyo  Seid>tn  is  another  book  of  this  class,  much   i<i   be  recom- 
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mended  to  the  student  for  its  interest  and  its  easy  style.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  an  authentic  account  of  numbers  of  causes  ciUbres  tried 
by  Ooka,  the  Japanese  Solomon,  who  flourished  early  in  the 
eighteenth  centui}'. 

XVI.  MiscELt-^NEOLS  LiTERATL-BE,  including  cyclopeedias. 
works  on  industries,  sciences,  ajts,  and  inventions,  works  on  Con- 
fncianism,  works  on  ]a[Kine3e  and  Chinese  antiquities,  and  on  a 
hundred  other  subjects.  Under  this  heading,  the  popular  moral 
treatises  of  Kaibara  Ekkcn  and  Aiai  Hakuseki,  Confucianists  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  call  for  particular  notice,  partly  because 
their  ideas  are  those  that  long  moulded  Japanese  society,  partly 
because  the  easy,  flowing  style  of  these  books  specially  fits  them 
(or  the  student's  use. 

To  the  fcHegoing  enumeration,  borrowed  from  Sir  Kmest  Satow, 
one  item  more  can  now  be  added,  namely  : — 

XVII.  EiitopEAMSEn  LiTEKATURE.  The  Opening  oftfaecountry 
was  the  death-blow  to  Japarwse  literature  proper.  True,  thousands 
of  books  and  pamphlets  still  pour  annually  from  the  press — more, 
probably,  than  at  any  previous  time.  But  the  greater  number 
are  either  translations  of  European  works,  or  else  works  con- 
veying European  ideas.  From  "  Mrs.  Caudle  "  up  to  Captain 
Mahan,  nothing  is  amissing.  It  is  but  natural  and  right  thai  this 
should  be  so.  Immense  ci\-ilising  effects  in  everj-  department  of 
intellectual  activity  have  been  produced  by  the  conlemporar>-  school 
of  Europeanised  authors,  with  Fukuzawa,  Kato,  and  a  dozen  other 
eminent  men  leading  the  \an.  But  of  course  their  translations, 
adaptations,  and  imitations  can  interest  Western  readers,  who  are 
in  possession  of  the  originals,  far  less  than  do  the  books  written 
under  the  old  order ;  besides  uhich,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  most  of  their  handiwork  is  proiTsional  only.  Some  of 
these  daj's,  when  the  life-time  of  competent  scholars  shall  have 
been  given  to  the  task,  Shakespeare  and  Victor  Hugo  may  pos- 
sibly l)e  rendered  into  Japanese  not  much  more  unsatisfactorily 
than  we  render  Homer  into  English.  In  their  present  hastily 
donned  Jajiancse  dress,  they  send  a  cold  shiver  down  one's  back. 
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No  depairtineni  but  has  yielded  to  the  new  influence.  K\eH 
J&panese  ncn'cl-WTiters  nowadays  dnw  (heir  iiispinilion  rtoiii 
abroad.  The  first  European  novel  to  tie  iraiiilalej  was  (of  all 
b(wks  in  ilie  world  I )  Bulwer  Lytlon's  "  Ernest  Maltravcrs,"  which 
appeared  in  1879.  under  the  title  of  Knhiryu  Shuir.va,  literally, 
"  A  Spring  Story  of  Flowers  and  Willows."  The  must  successful 
perhaps  in  recent  years,  among  publications  of  this  class,  has 
been  the  \'ersion  of  "Little  I>ord  Fauntlcroy.'' *  Paraphrase  ia 
fretiuently  resorted  to  ; — a  plot  is  Iwrrow-ed,  and  (he  [iroper  naiura 
which  occur  in  it  are  slightly  Japoniscd,  as  Shiniizu  fnr  Rrnilh. 
O  Jf'st  for  Eliza,  and  details  altered  to  suit  Japanese  social 
conditions.  The  first  original  novel  of  Japanese  life  composed 
in  ioiiiaiion  of  tlie  European  style  was  the  S^osei  Eafagi,  by 
Tsulx?uchi  VOxS  (i886j,  who  seems  to  have  put  into  it  his  own 
experiences  as  a  student.  Sumelimes  a  more  ambitious  kind  of 
historical  romance  is  attempted.  We  would  willingly  w';^r  ten 
iliousand  to  one  that  not  a  single  reader  oflhese  pages  could 
ever  ^icss  the  Jieni  of  a  work  which  for  several  years  enjoyed 
such  popularity  thai  its  author,  Vano  Fumio,  was  able  to  lake  a 
trip  lo  Europe  and  to  liuild  himself  a  fine  house  with  tlie  proceeds. 
The  bcro  is — I^'paniinondas  1  The  work  in  question,  entided  Kei~ 
ifiku  Bitfan,  takes  the  whole  field  of  Thcbah  lK>IitiC:^  for  its 
subjecl-malier.  T'hat  not  a  few  of  ihc  allusions  might  be  trans- 
ferred without  much  didicnUy  to  contemporary  Japanese  5>olitics, 
wus  doubtless  one  reason  for  the  immense  sale  which  it  had. 
Another  successful  no\'ei,  tlie  Ka)in  no  Kigu,  has  its  opening 
scene  laid  in  the  Capitol  at  Waahinyton,  where  one  of  tlie 
characters  —  a  Japanese — reads  aloud  to  his  companion  iht 
Ueclaralion  of  Independence.  The  Carlisis,  the  wicked  English 
who  n.tbbed  h'gypl  erf"  her  native  prince  -\rabi  Pasha,  etc.,  etc., 
all    appear   iu    kaleidoscopic  variety    in   the  pages   of  this   work, 

■  When  Mrm.  Iwjmgtn.  ihe  accompliilKtl  tnnilntor  oF  this  navel.  iliefC,  copiei  ol  hur 
workt.  of  ill  tlw  Tfkff-  ntMtfuper^  puWijhcd  nn  Ih:  Jiy  of  fccv  liineral.  ihtf  of  recent 
■na.EATmH  and  cEhflF  tiOD4:i  were  bujicd  witb  Iwr,  every  core  tijirg  tal^n  Ui  ^UMld 
siC^inai  decaj^.  and  (Tkut  presDri'c  iniaci  Tor  fucure  i^vi  ipccimctid  tjf  the  IlicriFy  dclTvliy 
of  ihv  preic-nt  rrlgn. 
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which  by  a  curious  cuntradiction,  is  mitten  in  Uic  tnosl  clnsiiical 
Chinese  style.  Somellmes  ihe  rutiire  is  peered  into,  after  ibe 
eianiple  of  Lytlon  and  llic  autlior  of  "The  Battle  of  Dorking." 
In  1895,  wliite  Japan  was  busy  beating  China,  and  liad  convinced 
herself  that  she  could  beat  tiie  world,  one  of  ihe  Tokyo  papeis 
achieved  3  success  by  the  ptiblication  ot  a  serial  noved  entilled 
Asa/ii-Zakura,  by  a  feuilletonist  called  Murai  Geusai.  The 
heroines  of  this  book  were  two  Red  Cross  nursCs,  ntid  Ihe  stoty  was 
that  of  ihe  coming  defeat  of  England  by  Japan.'  who,  after  annex- 
ing Hongkong,  India,  MflJla,  »nd  Gibraltar,  sends  hqr  fleet  u|> 
the  Thames  to  raze  the  fortresses  there  and  lo  exact  from  Ihe 
cowering  Britishers  an  enormous  indemnity. 

The  favourite  novelials  of  the  present  day  are  Rohani  a  subjec- 
tive, introspective  writer,  and  TokntomJ  Roka,  whoso  Omot-de  no 
&'and  HotolagisH  may  be  particularly  recommended  to  the  foreign 
student  for  their  good  colloquial  style.  Aeba  Koson's  short 
stories,  collected  under  the  title  of  Miirutaki,  are  also  much  read. 
So  are  Ih<  works  of  the  realist  Ko-)'o  Saiijin,  who  died  iu  I9OJ. 
The  European  influence  in  most  such  modern  prose-writers  aflecu 
not  only  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the  subjecl-niaitcr,  but  the 
ver)'  style  and  {grammar.  Kven  when  perusing  an  original  pro- 
duction, one  might  often  lake  it  for  a  lianslation,  sosatitraled  is 
it  apt  lo  be  with  "KurotTeanisnis."  An  effort  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  to  Furopeanise  even  poelry,  bv  ihe  ininiduction  of 
rhyme  and  "by  other  innovations  ',  but  tlie  genius  of  the  lan^nge 
proving  essentially  unsuitable,  the  attempt  failed.  After  all,  if 
poetry  is  lo  be  slarled  oH  a  new  flight,  ibe  first  prerequisite  woxild 
be  an  original  poet,  and  that  is  precisely  what  was  and  still  is 
lacking.  Sasaki  NobuLiuna  may  lie  mentioned  as  the  mwi  ailracl- 
ivc  of  conlemporary  writers  of  verse.  Though  he  adheres  to  tlic 
old  tliirty-one  syllable  form,— is,  in  fact,  thoroughly  Japanese  and 
a  conservator  of  the  past, — i^til!  he  has  contrived  to  infuse  some 
measure  of  new  vigour  into  the  volume  of  liis  selected  beat  pieces 
entided  Omai-gnsa,  published  in  1903. 

Among  more  serioas  and  influential  modem  productions  may 
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Ik' mtJcitioueJ  The  Opcmug  nf  yapun,'^  hy  Shiiiiiida  S^Lmro;  The 
Hislory  i/'  Two  Titousand  Five  Hundred  Vears,^  by  Takekoshi 
V'osabiiro  ;  Thr  Hislor)/  of  the  'foiugaifa  SM^uns,*  by  NailCi 
Chiso  :  The  Di-cHne  and  Fall  11/  Fcudafism,^  by  Fukuchi  Gen- 
'\t^\tit  \  The  yapan  0/ ihs  Future,^  by  Tokutomi  lichira,  and  tlic 
same  juthor's  Li/c  and  Opinimis  iif  yitshidit  Shoin  ;*■  A  J'rraJm' 
nn  tfii-  OinsliMiim,'^  liv  Ono  Azuaa  ;  tlic  Canslitiition  ilsell)  wiili 
Mart|uis  Itfl's  Commentnrv  (seft  p,  Z19);  Nakanmin's  estelleni 
irimiaiion  nf  Smiles'  Sd/-He!p,*  together  with  such  more  recent 
scholastic  works  as  Mikami  anti  Takatau's  fiislory  of  Japanese 
Liter aturc^^  two  great  dictionaries,  namely,  Otsiiki's  Sen  of  Wnids,*^ 
and  Ochiai's  Fountain  0/  [['uri/s."  TakaUashi  Goro's  escelleni 
Japanese- English  ilictionary."  Taguchi's  encydupffidia  enlilled 
A  Dictionary  of  yiipuness  Society"  Tsubouchi  YDzo's  Histary  of 
EugH>;h  Liicntlure,^^  and  Kuroiwa's  work  on  tnonism  entitled  A 
Tri-nli^c  on  Ifeitvi-n  and /Ifiin.'''  But  the  work  which  undoubiedly 
did  more  ihiui  any  other  single  factor  lo  mould  Japan  Into  itb 
present  shape  was  Tie  Condition  af  Wis/eni  Countries"  by  Fuku- 
zawa— a  book  now  thirty  years  old.  The  reception  accorded  to 
tlic  same  .lulliors  "  Hundred  Ilasays,"'*  published  in  iSy/,  showed 
his  populariii'  to  be  as  fresh  as  ever;  and  his  AaioHogra/^y," 
which  appeared  in  1899,  has  since  then  passed  through  thirty -four 
edititnis,  and  is,  in  the  presciit  writer's  ejpinion,  one  rjfijiemost 
inleresling-  book^  in  the  Japanese  language.  The  fact  that  il  is 
written  in  colloquial  should  facilitate  its  perusal  by  foreign 
Bludenis. 

And  nuH   it  may   be  asked:  \Vhai  is  ihe  value  of  thi^  Ja|iaiiusc 
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iitcniture—so  ancient,  so  voluminous,  locked  up  in  no  recondite 
a  uTitten  character?  We  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  of 
the  "Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves," — th^  it  is  invaluaUe  to 
the  philolc^ist,  the  archsologist,  the  historian,  the  student  of 
curious  manners  which  have  disappeared  or  are  ^t  disappearii^. 
We  may  add  that  there  are  some  clever  and  many  pretty  things  in 
iL  The  Tosa  JVib',  for  instance,  is  chajming — cbanning  in  its 
nmplicity,  its  good  taste,  its  love  of  scenery  and  of  children.  The 
Makura  rw  Sosb'  teems  with  touches  of  wit  and  delicate  satire. 
Several  of  the  lyric  dramas  are  remarkable  poems  in  their  way. 
Some  of  the  Lilliputian  odes  in  the  "  Scmgs  Ancient  and  Modem  " 
sparkle  like  dew-drops  in  the  sun ;  and  of  Bashd's  still  tinier  poems 
— the  wee  seventeen  syllable  mites — many  are  flashes  of  deUcate 
&iKy,  atoms  of  perfect  naturalistic  description,  specks  of  humour^ 
truth.  Of  wisdom.  For  Jippensha  Ikku,  the  Rabelais  of  Japan,  we 
have  already  expressed  our  warm  admiration.  Not  a  kw  of  the 
writers  of  the  present  reign  would,  if  bom  under  other  skies,  have 
taken  a  respectable  rank  among  European  litterateurs.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  of  that  which  the  Japanese  themselves  prize  most 
highly  in  their  literature  seems  intolerably  flat  and  insipid  to  (he 
European  taste.  The  romances— most  of  ihem^are  e\-ery  hit  as 
dull  as  the  histories,  though  in  another  way  :— the  histories  are  too 
curt,  the  romances  too  long-winded.  If  the  authoress  of  the  Gen^' 
Mnno-galari,  though  lauded  to  the  skies  by  her  compatriots,  has 
been  branded  by  Georges  Bousquet  as  celle  ennityeuse  Scudery 
japonaisc,  she  surely  richly  deser\es  it.'  .\nd  what  shall  we  say 
ofBakin,  on  whom  her  mantle  fell  in  modem  times, — Bakin  and 
liis  Hakken  Den,  which  eiery  Jajianese  has  read  and  re-read  till 


•Sir  Krntsi  ^Vrw'%  iucjgmmi  *A  Iht-  Ctnji  MtHwfalari  a^^nts  with  airt^  ""The 
plot/^  writ«  h-?,  "  i\  dcToid  of  in(er*,.*i.  and  I'l  i*  only  of  Tatoc  as  narking  a  iia^e  in 
die  (Iv^'d'^^mml  of  ihfi  \An^a^ey  Fairness,  however,  requjrci  itnl  the  ^trj  diffomi 
e«£[iniie  oF  ihis  work  formed  by  Mr.  Aston,  dte  accompliihnl  bisicrian  of  Japanese 
Htrrature.  ihcuid  be  bere  cited.     He  writes  a»  tijElowi: — 

"  I  do  not  profess  to  h^v:  rAtil  more  thin  a  small  part  ot  ihi<  portenUusIf  loof 
romance,  Ixii  jud^ng  fmn  a  itudy  of  a  few  books  of  [i,  the  above  coademnatiocis  itnHAr 
To  mc  iii^ife^erTcd.      The  ornate  ityle  to  which  rhe«e  adri.Tse  crilici  direct  co«r«1i 
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he  know:>  iL  aEmt^l  by  heart?  "  Hovi^  inimilabJe  !  "  cries  the 
enraptured  J  a  jwineiic  reader,  "  liow  truly  excellent!"  "Kxcellentj 
yes!"  iJie  European  retorts,  "cxceJleni  Lo  send  one  to  5lee])»  with 
Its  inleriuiiiable  acLOiinls  of  tlic  impossible  n-dvetiiurcs  of  eight 
kiiigliLs,  who  ptrsuniry  the  eight  canlinal  virtues  through  the 
labyrinth  of  a  htindrcd  :\j\d  sis  volumes!  '' 

Sum  total:  what  jApanese  liic-nilure  most  lacks  is  ^^eniiw.  It 
lAckd  Uioughlr  logical  gra$p»  depth,  bretidth,  if^nd  inany-siJednes:^. 
It  is  too  timorous^  too  narrow  to  conipa-S-s  great  ihiugs.  Perhaps 
the  Court  altuuaphert!  and  predtrtiiimntly  feminine  inlUienre  in 
svliiclj  li  was  nuiseii  for  Uie  first  few  centuries  of  its  existence 
siifled    it,    nr    else    the    faiill    luav    have    lain    witli    the    Chinese 


Ebidly  m  ihc  KunvrtAc  ii^rinTiHiiiiditi  <if  tlie  serin,  as  natural  to  a  courtly  (iLaleci  as  ihc 
gDTfvaiiv  bqi  cumbroriK  coHtumc?  an'3  t^lL■  elnbcrratL'  ccn-fnuDial  <if  ahe  p;t[ace.  Ttierc  is  no 
lUptrabuntJincA  of  tJtacHptivr  adjccn'mor  ouyihirig  to  corrc^^tr.d  n>  cur  worJ'[iAlndP(^. 
Tbflwuni  ot  jnieresi  comiiJniiiciI  af  teeiat  io  ma  vi  prvc^rvJ  frum  a  iiiUimdtrilaDiirTig  of 
ibiB  wriierV  olqcpc.  Shs  i-m  noi  bene  nn  producuis  *  ll^e^Jy  wroijipiUi  plot  rjt  mDiu- 
rfonal  itory,  Her  objfct  was  t-*  Ecierc^i  mtd  amu^>eher  rrattcM  by  a  picture  of  real  liff, 
Apd  f4  |Jte  FCQiipitrtU  ar>d  doings  of  actiia]  niifn  flnii  wodicji.  Tbnre  ia  do  Uacc^Tation 
in  [he  Gwitji.  HEi  iij^wrfiiio  lEior^lity,  and  nMnt)  of  ilkt  flue  utiiring  rhai  sbuundi  \r*  nio<T«rn 
jAi^n^afr  ficl>4Mi,  ^^  hnt  Afura^Atii-no-Shikibu  did  fEjr  Jpponcsi:  literature  wa^  to  ndd  to 
it  a  iirw  kind  of  conipcnUiop,  vit.  che  nnvelH  or  'opic.  o^  rtal  itfu  as-  fi  bkaj^  been  caJkd- 
aji*  vu  ibc  RiiK-irUiDn  of  Jag>an.  acii!  hex  geiaiai  rcsemlitrcE  hi*  la  mjuiy  w»y«-  Sht 
dvtlfibiv«.1  ipecbjly  in  dtlinfaiing  type«  of  wQinanhoofl^  Endecil^  ihe  whale  vork  may 
be  nc^nled  pg  a  fcHe^i  oF  piclurs  isf  thh  Lmd.  dr:iwn  wrcH  minme  care,  «nd  from  q 
full  kia^iwlcdga  of  her  rEi^yc^cc-mAiicr-  She  J^ws  nci  (!<dt  I'n  broqd  itrckn  of  (he  pen. 
H^f  meihoxl  is  To  ptoducc  crapEitL:  Jind  rtAliatic  rTTectA  by  nunivrmi  iDiiL:het  -of  duiai], 
'["hii  i^,  however,  incoinpHiible  widh  siiikpJicity  uf  Mylr-  Kc'T  rienteikCei  an-  lung  smd 
KQfliewhai  compiioitedf  uii]  this  with  [he  aiiiittuQ  languiij^  aoil  rhe  dtUerencct  of 
uiBUDCTi  .inil  cusromi  constitutes  a  very  serikfUi  diJbculiy  Lq  (Ik  «£udeDt-  'Llw  Gttji  u 
not  an  ca-iy  book  ciihtr  tu  ui  '>r  to  (he  author^  atodern  fellow-couutiyrccii.  'Ilie  labour 
of  maiifrin^  ttK  mfoiiinp  is  pruhalbly  one  reason  why  it  \<s  not  cnorv  apprccijrod.  Ab  a 
ficmrc  of  a  lonfT  purl  tiaiu  oT  fiKitiy.  tlicrt-  in  rrtjiblng  in  chg  coikiflmperary  Eun/pcaii 
lineraiurc  which  can  fbr  a  moimiflit  be  JzuiTiparL-d  wJih  it-  It  onciini  a.  hntt  oT  porfon- 
4KV1  Aroin  ^liltados  ifuwn  fa  iIid  lauroit  fiiart  atini-laiitB.  ta  cIucitTaie  wbcBP  ^ncalogy 
The  itaniJarJ  Ki'grtsiijJiJ  edition  hu  dtrvotcd  a  iithnji-  vulume,  Iti  icm«  ii  EaiJ  i4in.uiini«9 
in  Ky4(i),  trill.  a]4i3  cltan^k's.  (O  TliyeitJin,  Sunia,  #fid  gthtr  phi^ec  in  thi?  neigh^xiurhood r 
A  whoTc  cal^tfar  uf  cuurr  cifremunies  miglit  be  cumpiled  fmni  il-  If  ;vt  rt^mciuliFr 
fhn  li  tas  *TiHi?h  loflfi  bcforu  Chaqcer.  Dane*,  fttid  Bocc^se^iJo  short*  cm  (he  hofiioH  «rf 
Ciimr^cAn  Utemlurc,  il  mIIJ  apiicnr  a  truly  TCmarkable  peHoTmiLiice-"  (llii*  quouttion 
ix  rnadc,  ttoc  from  ihe  fiiitury  ^  Jaf^nru  Utrratiire  iucjf,  but  fjom  a  prclimipxry 
krtn-r  CTkililtid  Tfft  daiti^i  /j'trrufHtr  /•/  Ti^jr.  n:a.d  beTarif  thojiittn  Sadciy,  li^viiloii, 
in  JiiM.  iM.f 
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famialism  in  whicli  it  gKW  up.  fiui  »c  siLt|}ect  that  there  was 
some  original  sin  f>r  wealiiiess  as  well.  Othen.%iBe  the  clash  of 
India  and  China  with  u-ld.  mythological  Japan,  of  Buddhism  with 
Shinto,  of  iiii[)crialiBni  with  femlali&m,  and  of  all  with  Catholicism 
in  the  5i;(lcci]th  century  and  with  Diildi  ideas  a  litllc  later,  would 
have  prxxliiced  more  iniporiant  results,  If  Japan  has  given  us  no 
music,  so  sil&o  has  she  gi^'cn  lis  no  immortal  vctse,  neither  do  her 
authors  alone  for  lack  of  suhsiance  by  any  special  beauties  of  fomi, 
But  Jap,T,nese  Itteralure  has  occasional  graces,  and  is  full  of 
inciilen).il  scientific  interest.  The  intrepid  searcher  for  &cts  and 
"curios"  will,  therefore,  he  rew-arded  if  he  has  the  courage  lo 
devote  lo  it  the  sluJ)-  of  many  ycai^  A  certain  ^^ri^er  has  said 
that  "it  should  be  left  to  a  few  missionaries  lo  piod  Iheir  way 
through  the  wildemes«;  of  the  Chinese  language  to  tJie  d^erts  of 
Chinese  Eileraturc."  Such  a  sweeping  condenmialion  ia  unjust  in 
the  case  of  Chinese.  Il  would  Ix:  iiiiju.sl  in  that  of  Japanese  also, 
even  witli  all  Jeddctions  made. 

Sooka  r«oonm«nd*d.  ,*  Hiii.>ry  .f  yafatmr  JMrraiifr,  by  W.  U.  AiUmi.  I'm: 
Aiiiific  JVimiof/iimi.  hjth  EniUtli  and  Ccmiin, /aiii'«.  for  a  Ttririy  of  irai«I«iion« 
oHll  iUtnitlitiu  lhcludli>K  (of  woi-ti  iin?nlii»icil  in  ihe  FdHx^hk  anktrl  ihc  Kn^li.  the 
^/^HtiTV.  pDrttoiiB  nt  ihe  flt^m-yitku,  the  Sii9itiye4JH  Afmn^-gmFiwri^  9eEtic1iL>iia  frrn  the 
l^SMi,  (he  Ha/Jtl.  ihe  Tfua  fr'iH.  End  mt,a  oF  ihc  Xurilo — Thi-  fUnlktf  Sirmmarf 
ff  Cit'rt^t  J*f^ntjt  /Atfrafmrf  in  Ihc  ''Jipan  Mail'*  ncwjpapir  — A  CirfkHAtf  tirr 
J^fmnitelkfit  LiirrMitr^  by  Prof.  K-  Floivriv.  U  in  procv49  o\  jpirbt  lea  lion.  Tlw  l&r[Bii 
Jh|«dsb  libnry  occvftiUfl  la  ibc  puUSc  n  th«  Trihnht  Tt-sh^-lcva*  in  T.>Wy.^  flw 
tibntry  of  rT>e  Jmperi*!  Viivfrsity  of  T<>1ty4  n  aIvi  vrixialvf.- -.  tbc  ccJlvction  ^jrm«il  by 
Mv  Mailer  wa^  dcldvJ  yt  it  in  0901,  Both  ihi-ic,  hoABVcr,  anr  «:lir«cd  bp  tlwllllfsry 
■tuchdl  to  (he  Imperial  CaUnn.  vhich  i*  uTd  to  tuiiain  i7u.oaaJai>ui0H.  and  nti^M 
Oiineic  *(Jiriin«.  luil  la  jnclnde  luaay  ChiHCis  warki  no  lone*'  CaBM  >a  ChiniilM^r 

Ziittle  Spriog.  Kf-harw,  or  "lh&  Litllc  Spring,"  15  iJk 
Jap.uiese  tiauie  for  the  Indian  Suramer, — those  beauteous  weeks  in 
November  ami  December,  when  ihe  burden  and  heat  of  the  year 
are  over,  i^heii  the  sky  is  constantly  blue  and  the  atmosphere 
^Iden,  and  the  maple-trees  (lo  borrow  a  f3\ouiitc  expresaon  of 
the  j.ip.incse  poclsl  put  on  ihetr  damask  robes. 


Living  used   lo   be  extremely  cheap  in  Japan.     It  is  so  no 
longer.     The   general    voice   of  gnimblcrs   among  the  resitknti 
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procLiinH  ihal  it  iiow-adays  cosB  a^  much  In  live  ht-re  in  exile 
as  at  Iiurae  in  Eurupe,  with  the  additional  drawback  thai  j'ou 
get  less  for  your  mancy,  except  it  l)e  comparative  ea3c  of"  mind 
in  llie  mailer  <if  servants.  Gmmblera  among  the  tmirists  give 
vcm  to  compLiints  of  similar  teiiour.  Travelling  in  Japan,  they 
allege,  is  as  expensive  as  in  America,  and  infinitely  less  com- 
fonatile.  To  our  mind  the  ciuestion,  so  far  as  Iravellers  are 
concemed,  really  reduces  iitjclflo  lliis ; — are  you  willing  to  forego 
some  of  your  home  conveniences,  are  you  willing  to  spend 
money,  in  order  to  studv  a  unique  civilisation  in  one  of  its  most 
interesting  phases  ?  If  not.  if  your  object  iti  cofnitig  abroad  is 
to  fim!  or  make  everj'thing  evActly  ihe  same  a-s  at  home,  then 
you  have  miscalculated. 

Statistics  published  towards  the  end  of  1900  shoiced  the 
average  prices  of  ihe  forty  (mncipal  staples  of  Japanese  produc- 
tion to  have  advanted  forty-lwo  per  tent,  between  the  yrars  1 89ft 
and  iSiji)  olone.  This  cxlmordinarily  rapid  rise  was  ascribed  bj 
the  then  Minister  of  Finance  to  inllation  ci"nisequenl  on  thc- 
successfui  war  against  China  in  1894-5.  Itoubtless  that  was 
one  cause.  Side  issues  liranchlnfr  out  from  it  may  loc  discovered 
in  the  doubling'  of  the  pcrsc>nnel  of  the  army  which  was  then 
commenced,  and  whicli,  while  taking  away  hands  from  produc- 
tion, added  idle  moutlis.  Furllicrmore,  the  emigration  of  artisans 
and  t'olies  lo  Fi^nnosa  conlribuicd  U>  a  rise  of  wages  in  Japan. 
proper,  and  may  have  affected  prices  in  other  ways ;  for  so  potent 
a  cause  cannot  liave  remained  without  fnr-reachin^  results.  Be 
this  ,as  il  may,  and  without  allempting-  lo  treat  the  question 
exhaostively,  but  merely  meniioning  1  few  items  at  linphazard, 
■\vc  note  that  the  price  of  land  in  Tukyu  trebled  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  of  the  nineteentli  century,  iliat  house  rent  has 
trebled  during  the  last  thirty  years  (for  the  very  poor  il  has 
(juinlupled),  that  the  averajjfe  price  of  lalxiiir  h^is  trebled,  that 
hotel  cli.irges  have  trebled,  washing-  has  nearly  doubled,  jinrikiaha 
hire  has  quadrupled,  and  that  it  coels  three  times  as  much  to 
build   a   house   now   as   il   did   then.     Uiiiversilv   students,   who 
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formerly  got  along  on  1 1  yfn  a  month,  can  scarcely  now  manage 
under  20^i'«.  The  price  of  a  box  for  the  ten  days'  wrestlmg 
matches  at  Eko-in,  Tdkyd,  rose  from  40  to  54  yen  for  the  best 
places,  and  from  38  to  45  >««  for  the  next  best  in  the  single 
year  between  January,  1900,  and  January,  1901.  The  published 
accounts  of  a  Tokyo  lady's  household  testify  to  the  following 
rise  in  prices  between  the  years  1877  and  1900  : — 

Public  bath  7     r«  •  2^  sen 

Potatoes  (per  quart)  3^  sen  8     sen 

Charcoal  (per  bag)  iS     .ten  >8    sen 

Radishes  (per  bundle)  4^  sen  7J  sen 

Paper  (per  quire)  i-^sen  3     sew 

da     (best)  1 1     sen  25     sen 

Ilckled  greens  (per  barrel)         4 1     ■''Cn  75     sen 

Indoor  sandals   (per  pair)  5     sen  7     sen 

Lamp  oil  (vegetable)  3     sen  S-A^^" 

Best  soy  (per  barrel)         i^ew   12^  sen  2  yen  80    sen 

Firewood  (per  50  bundles)   1  yen  50  sen  2  yen  80    sen 

Maidser\ant  per  month   i  yen  Over  2  yen 

Carjjenter  (per  diem)  25     sen  80    sen 

The    only    household  requisites    that    had     become     cheaper, 
according  lo  the  same  authority,  during  the  quarter  century  were 
Lamp  chimneys  11     sen  5     sen 

Petroleum  (per  tin)  2  yen  40  sen  \  yen  70    sen 

owing,  doubtless,  to  the  discovery  of  native  petroleum  fields,  and 
to  the  fact  that  glass  is  now  manufactured  at  T6ky5  instead  of 
being  imported,  as  formerly,  from  abroad. 

All  the  above  statements  as  to  prices  are  endorsed  by  another 
notable  housewife  whom  we  have  consulted,  and  who  points  out 
that  a  furUier  considerable  rise  has  taken  place  e\en  between 
1900  and  1904  in  certain  articles, — soy,  for  instance,  which  now 
stands  as  high  as  3  yen  75  sen  per  barrel,  charcoal  which  is  50 
sen  as  against  2ii,  maidsen^ants'  wages  which  now  range  between 

*  V\ir  thit  and  (he  other  valitci  mtplj'ined.  tw  p-  la}- 
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3  and  5  yen  monthlj,  and  cJirpenteK'  pay  which  is  \  ym  adny. 
In  others,  llie  rise  is  very  slight  r — thus,  vegetable  oil  costs  6  sen 
in  ii>04  as  agaiiisl  j-j^  st'«  in  lyoo.  The  same  lady  eonlribules 
ihe  fi.tilnw'inj;  cotnparalive  list  for  the  last  Iwenlynine  years  :^ — 


(^•^rs} 

(ipo4j 

I^dic!)'  hairJrtissing 

5     sen 

lo     fien 

clogs* 

So     sen 

^ycn  8o    sea 

Kitchen  tnaid^'  ditto 

5     sc/i 

21     sen 

Kg^s                             firom  5  rin 

to  1^  si-n 

3  lo  3j  sen 

Chickens  (per  11 1.) 

6     sen 

33     Sf« 

Sake  (good) 

2 ;     sen 

70    sen 

Sugar  (per  lb.) 

8     sen 

1  6       ,V<T« 

jVlals  {Icilivm) 

(}$     sea 

3    yen 

dialling  iffoai,  6  ft.  piece) 

1 6     sen 

50    sm 

A  ijtiarter  of  a  tentury  ago,  the  native  traveller  ivlio  sat  down  to 
rest  awhil<?  and  sip  a  cup  of  i&a  at  -.1  ivajsiile  ttiahouse,  l>estowcd, 
on  dcparling.  what  was.  caJled  a  tempo  sea,  that  is,  8  tin  of 
modem  moRey.  or  less  than  an  KnL;li5h  farthing,  lie  now  gives 
5  --en,  and  if  well-dressed,  10  srii,  that  is,  iwo-iience  half-penny, 
or  twelve  and  a  half  limes  as  much  as  formerly. 

If  ilie  whole  subjeci  were  lo  be  discussed  in  detail,  it  would 
be  projttf  to  draw  allention  to  llie  fact  diat  previous  to  1S97  the 
st.'\ndard  currency  of  Japan  was  silver,  which  had  steadily  depre- 
ciated ill  value  during  a  long  lemi  of  years  as  compared  with 
gold.  'I'o  stale  (he  case  more  fully  still,  hott,c%-er,  it  would  be 
pmpcr  lo  draw  allention  to  the  (iirther  fiict  that,  as  the  Japanese 
public  had  practically  never  known  gold,  ihc  depreciation  of 
silver  iiy  measured  by  foreigners  in  gold  had  for  llietn  ny  actuality. 
Moreover,  prices  have  risen  continuotisly  and  rapidly  even  since 
the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard,  as  exemplified  in  some  of 
ttie  ileinfi  above  quoted.  Standards  and  bi-  and  monomciall isms 
have,  iherefore.  little  to  do  with  the  case.  Prices  have  risen 
absolutely,  and   they  go  on  rising  daily,  qtiite  irrea]>cctive,    too. 

•  Pjrl  of  (his  tslTaoT'Uiiiiry  ti»t  n  accountei]  E>r  by  t\vs  racr  lliiic  ihe  pr«rnl  arpiclv 
ij  A  belief  iiii<l  more  luxurioui  one. 
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of  any  increased  demands  on  coniFort  l»j  liie  [teoplc  al  large 
'I'me.  all  classes  now-  display  a  somewhat  greater  inclination 
towards  Cxliensive  habits  than  of  old.  Gut  ihe  change  has  been 
slow  and  comparaliiely  slight, — nowise  equaJ  in  magniliide  to  tlic 
[toliiital  change,  nor  ycl  equal  to  thai  general  nish  for  luxury 
which  has  revolutionised  tlic  Avhole  life  and  manners  of  Uie 
agricuUural  and  artisan  ctasses  in  England  during  Ihe  last  Ih*o 
generations,  Speaking  geiier.illv  and  suhjecl  to  certain  reaerv'ations 
of  detail,  the  Ja[>anese  peasant  or  artisan  of  to-day  hvcs  as  hf 
always  lived, — inhabits  the  same  sort  of  wood  and  paper  liouse. 
eats  the  same  li^ht  food,  wears  ihc  same  gamienls,  goes  abotil  his 
daily  avcicatianij  and  his  occasional  amusements  in  the  same 
man  net. 

The  constantly  increasing  price  of  living  weighs  heavily  on 
lensona  having  small  incomes  or  fixed  salaries,— very  heavily,  for 
instance,  on  all  die  lower  officials.  If,  ne\'erlheleas,  ihe  shops 
lack  not  customers,  and  the  dieatres,  llwugh  expensive,  are 
always  crowded,  the  reason  lies  in  the  rapid  de\ciopineni  of  a 
class  liitherlo  unknown, — an  upper  middle  class  of  contractore, 
spcciilalors.  hankers,  mine-ow-ners,  railway  magiialas.  At  iu  head 
stand  such  nnimeaiix  ri'cAes  as  the  Iwasakls,  Ihc  Shibusawas,  ihc 
Okurai',  tlK*  Furukawas,  for  whom  llie  Teudal  socLsty  of  Old  Japan 
would  lia\e  had  no  place. 


IiOg^o  ill  ilie  Far  East  works  by  laws  dilTeriiig  appreciably 
from  those  which  the  Western  mind  acknowledges.  We  have 
quoted  in  another  part  of  this  volume  the  recent  decision  of  n 
learned  judge,  who  ruled  that  a  firm  which  had  imitated  the 
registered  label  of  a  brand  of  mineral  wuier  need  not  be  restrained 
from  so  doing,  l>ccause,  as  it  was  winter  lime,  few  persi:ins  woidd 
l»e  drinking  water,  and  the  prwprielor  of  die  label  did  not  there- 
Tore  stajid  to  lo&e  much  by  the  theft.  We  must  allow  a  quanium 
of  sense  in  diis  decisiun  :^t  is  not  altogether  unreasonable.  At 
Ihe  SMitnc  time,  Ihe  sense  is  not  that  to  which  our  Western  reason 
would  lead   us.     Fnnr  or  five  years  ago,  the  postmen  of  a  certain 
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Jislrict  complained  of  g«lling:  no  prorauUon  after  long  and  faittiful 
service.  Tlieir  claim  was  found  jusl  and  was  acceded  lo,  cath 
man  being  graiileJ  one  slep  upwards.  Al  tlic  same  time,  however, 
the  salary  of  (dcb  grad«  v.-as  reduced  to  what  that  of  the  grade 
next  below  it  had  hitherto  been,  so  that  in  reality  the  men  gained 
nothing.  In  aiich  t  ircmnsUnccs,  Eurypean^  would  ha.ve  protested 
that  insult  had  been  ailded  to  injury  ;  but  it  is  not  recorded 
that  the  Japanese  concerned  evinced  any  discontent.  About  the 
same  lime,  an  nld-established  hotel  in  one  of  tlit;  largest  cities 
of  the  empire  was  burnt  down.  With  us,  permission  lo  rebuild 
wouhi  ha\'e  been  granted  al  once  (supposing  any  i>erraission  lo 
be  necessary)  :— the  fact  iliat  the  pro])rietor  had  carried  on  business 
successfully  during  a  long  term  of  years,  would  have  been  deemed 
the  best  of  all  reasons  for  encouragitifr  him  to  continue.  Not  so 
in  Japan,  The  municipality  held  thai  he  had  made  plenty  of 
money  already,  and  that  the  other  hoteU  in  the  place,  which 
had  lijund  in  hini  a  dangeFous  competitor,  should  be  given  a 
chance  Permission  was,  therefope,  refused  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  and  when  at  last  granted,  tl  was  accompanied  with 
vexatious  conditions.      Here  again   we  see  the  action  of  reason  of 

9  certain  kind,  and  also  a  jealous  regard  of  a  certain  kind  for 
the  rights  of  others  ;  but  the  eye  with  which  this  regard  and  this 
rea-son  view  the  mailer  apfHjiirs  lo  a  I''iiropeaii  to  squint.  What 
would  lie  say  lo  the  refwrt  published  in  1899  by  the  directors 
of  a  certain  brewery  company  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama, 
wherein  an  item  of  5.000 j/en  for  advertising  was  entered  aa  an 
a-sse/j'  ( !  ji  These  clever  folks  were  but  looking  ahead  ;  their 
prophetic  sou!  viewed  as  an  already  accomplLshed  fact  llie  increase 
to  their  business  which  such  advertising  would  produce,  and  ihey 
passed  Uie  5.000^^0  lo  llie  credit  side  accordingly.  On  another 
occasion,  the  manager  of  a  Japanese  insurance  comi>any  applied 

10  an  English  exjert  for  advice  on  the  state  of  the  firm,  which 
seemetl  lo  he  not  wholly  satisfaciory.  When  the  expert  looked 
into  the  accounts,  he  discovered  a  deficit  of  700,000 ^e<r,  whicli 
of  cotir^e  he  advised  the  company  to  publish,   adding  thai   the 
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best  \*'aj'  to  make  it  good  woiiid  be  to  write  it  off  from  the 
TiCserve  fund.  A  grateful  acknowledgmeni  was  received  ;  Imi — 
so  the  re|)ly  ran — the  Englisliman's  adWce  could  not  be  taken, 
'*  because,  according  lo  government  rcgulaii-,ins.  all  insurance 
companies  were  ohliged  to  hold  a  reserve  of  500,000 ^yj-rt."  The 
acco'iinls  were  therefore  "ccoked,"  and  not  for  eighteen  months 
more  were  llie  facts  made  public,  when  U>  conceal  tlteni  u-as  no 
longer  possible.  From  a  Japanese  jjoinl  of  view,  there  was  nothing 
specially  ynatesiiue  ur  dishonest  in  this  course;  for  is  nm  liieral 
obedience  lo  official  regiiUtions  the  first  duir  of  even-  loyal 
subject  ? 

It  is  especially  in  business  transactions  al  the  open  ports  thnt 
the  European  mind  and  Japanese  logic  are  brought  into  contact. 
whence  frccioently  friction  ami  mntuiil  misunderstanding,  Certain 
aspects  of  die  iiienta.1  attitude  in  question  recur,  however,  so 
constantly  that  the  resident  European  merchants  have  leaml  how 
to  deal  with  ibem.  The  peculiarity  most  often  cileil  is  the 
refusal  of  Jai>anesc  tradesmen  to  make  a  reduction  on  a  (juanlily. 
We  Europeans  of  course  argue  thus  : — "  I.  the  buyer,  am  gi^'ing 
a  large  order ;  the  seller  "ill  in  any  case  make  a  considerable 
profit  on  this  single  transaction,  comparatively  quickly  and  witli 
comparatively  slight  trouble  :  therefore  he  can  aflbnl  to  lowcf  his 
price.  If  a  ilo/en  goes  at  the  rale  of  so  mLicli,  the  gr<is.s  must 
go  ai  so  much  less."  Nothing  sippe.ire  to  113  more  obvious  : — 
it  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  trade.  But  the  Jap^incse  dealer 
view-s  the  matter  differently.  "  If,"  saj-s  he,  "Messrs.  Smith  mid 
Co.,  instead  c>f  ordering  only  one  bale  of  silk,  order  a  hundred, 
that  shows  that  they  are  badly  in  want  of  it,  and  must  be  able 
lo  pay  a  good  price.  Furihennore,  if  I  sell  a!l  I  have  to  lliem, 
I  shall  have  none  left  for  other  customers,  which  may  prove 
very  inconvenient.  Their  expecting  me  to  reduce  my  figure  is 
another  instance  of  that  unreasonableness  on  the  part  of  the  red- 
haired  foreigner,  of  which  I  and  iny  countr3Mncn  have  already 
witnessed  so  many  proofe."  Hence  of  cqurse  a  dead-lock,  but 
for  the  fact,  already  noted,  tlial  many  European  merchants  engaged 
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ill  ihc  Far' Eailern  trade  have  hy  litis  lime  leanit  ihis  (icculiarity. 
and  prolect  themselves  againsl  il  by  sucli  dcA-ices  as  spiiltinij  up 
llieir  orders  and  giving  ihcm  in  dilTerenl  names. 

The  subject  is  an  extremely  curiotis  one.  Sonielimes,  after  a 
recmrencG  of  asloundinp  instances,  one  is  apt  lo  cxulaira  ihat 
Ja(Mnese  Ii^c  is  tlie  very  antipodes  of  Kuropean  logic,  thai  ii 
is  like  London  and  New  Zealand, — when  ihc  sun  shines  on  the 
one,  'lis  night-time  in  the  otiier,  and  vice  versd.  Were  il  really 
so,  action  would  Ix;  easv  enough  :^one  would  simjily  have  tn 
go  by  ihe  "  rule  of  contraries."  Btit  no  ;  that  will  not  do  either. 
The  conlradictioii  is  only  occiisiotial,  it  ijniy  tnaniresls  itself 
sporadically  and  along  cerlniii, — or  ralhcr.  uncerUin — lines  ;  it  is 
more  like  a  fold  in  a  garmenl.  a  crease  which  you  know  nol 
where  Id  expect  ;  and  tlie  resuh  is  ihal  the  oldest  resident — for 
ajl  iliat  his  hair  has  grown  (rrey  in  the  laud  uf  die  banilxxt  and 
the  jinrikisha — may  still,  tn  the  end  of  the  chapter,  be  pulled 
tip  sharp,  and  forced  to  exclaim  that  all  his  experience  does  not 
yet  suffice  10  probe  the  depths  of  the  mental  iiispc«ition  of  this 
fascinating,  but  enigmatical  race. 

Ritirr,  yes,  thai  is  il.  The  word  slipped  accidentally  from  our 
pen ;  but  racial  difference  is  doubtless  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  under  discussion,— an  ftxplanaLion  which,  it  is  Inie, 
explains  nothing,  a  key  not  possible  practically  to  fit  into  tlie 
lock,  but  nci-ertheless  an  index  of  the  trudi.  U'hy  so?  Because 
"  Man  "  is  an  exploded  fiction.  Instead  of  "  Man  "  in  the  abstract. 
anlhropologfv  shows  us  nsces  of  men,  each  with  an  intellectual 
constilution  differing  slightly  frc^m  other  mces.  That  each  race 
should  object  to  the  others,  should  fail  to  enter  into  the  ways 
and  thoughts  of  the  others,  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  assertion 
of  its  o\vn  individuality.  But  here  a  distinction  is  called  for. 
Europeans  dislike  the  Chinaman  or  the  "  Nigger"  instinctively. 
but  they  are  not  iierple\cd  by  him,  because  they  dismiss  him 
summarily  as  "  a  ijueer  crcaiina"  Mis  pigtail  or  his  black  skin 
accourils  for  his  funny  ways.  They  would  be  surprised  if  be 
did   think  as  ihey  think.     It   is  uhen  different   races  have  come 
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!o  (InsiB  alike,  to  use  ihe  sam*  3orl  of  phniseoloyy.  have  tiosely 
similar  inatilutions,  and  in  fact  sland  on  ihc  same  gencrjil  lilaiit 
gf  civilisation,  that  a  patnfal  slioclc  ts  caused  whenever  tlie 
fundamental  conlradiciiiin  happens  to  break  thrt.ugh  the  surface. 
Many  of  us  have  experienced  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  ai 
home,  in  Ihe  case  of  peisons  having  foreigt!  blood  in  tiieir  veins. 
They  may  speak  English  like  natives,  and  be  imbued  with  English 
notions.  Vet  suddenly  ihcy  will  go  off,  as  il  weie,  al  a  langcnl, 
showing  that,  Lhough  with  us,  ihey  ok  not  of  us,  We  ihougla 
lliey  were  our  cousins,  and  we  make  llie  unwelcome  discovery 
llial  they  arc  Strangers  after  ;dl. 


Long-tElil^d  Fowls-  I'V'w  things  Japaneiie  are  more  curiuu$ 
and  beautiful  than  the  long-tailed  cock,  which  a  century  of 
artificial  Beleclion  has  produced  from  common  liariidoor  fowls  ai 
the  village*  oi  ShinoM'ara  near  K<k:lii  in  the  Island  of  ^hikcrku. 
They  are  of  various  hues,  some  Iwiiig  pure  white.  The  tail- 
f«atheis,  which  are  from  15  t(i  34  in  nuniljer  and  are  never 
moulted,  measure  from  7  or  8  lo  11  ft.  in  length,  and  proceed 
from  quills  cons  idem  hi  y  stonier  than  thosu  t)f  ordinary  fowls. 
'llie  present  writer  has  meatiured  one  specimen  13}-  ft.  long : 
and  OS  great  a  length  as  18  ft,  is  said  to  have  been  attained. 
The  Ifody-leallieni,  which  hang  down  on  cither  siile  of  llie  Uitk 
above  the  (ail  grow  to  a  length  of  4  ft,  ailding  greatly  to  llie 
ornamental  appearance  of  the  bird. 

As  it  is  essential  Co  the  preservation  of  the  tail-fiailieni  thai 
they  he  allowed  to  hang  free,  these  cocks  are  kept  in  high 
narrow  ca^es,  quite  dark  except  close  to  the  top  ;  for  light  ai  llie 
bottom  would  attract  them.  When  the  tail-feather*  become  too 
long  and  touch  ground  in  the  cage,  a  bamboo  is  put  a  lilUe 
way  back,  so  as  to  form  an  arch  and  thus  increase  the  distance. 
The  bird  sits  alt  day  on  a  flat  jierch  three  inches  wide,  and  is 
only  taken  out  once  in  two  days,  and  allowed  to  walk  about  for 
half-an-bour  or  so,  a  man  holding  up  its  tail  all  the  while  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  torn  or  soiled.     Once  or  twice  a  month 
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it  is  carefully  washed  with  waim  water,  and  is  then  as  carefijlly 
drieii  on  some  high  place,— the  roof  or  wherever  may  be  tuosI 
coiivenienl — a  man  holding  the  tail  till  it  is  quite  dry.  The  birda 
are  fed  on  iinhulled  rice  and  greens.  They  miial  be  given  plenty 
of  water.  When  one  r>f  the  Ions-tailed  cocks  is  lo  i>e  moved 
fRim  place  to  place,  it  is  put  in  n  long  narrow  box  similar  lo 
those  in  vrhich  the  Japanese  keep  iaicfiorio  (hanging  scrolls), 
the  bird's  body  being  laid  at  full  len^ih,  the  tail  twisted  round 
as  little  as  may  be.  The  dimensions  of  the  boK  are  about  6 
inches  acjuare.  and  4.  ft.  6  in.  long.  There  is  a  grating  for  air 
at  one  end  only,  and  a  division  to  guard  the  feathere. 

The  hen  cif  course  is  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  these  spletidid 
coclt.s.  Yet  even  she  is  a  han'ilaome  bird,  with  tail-fcaihers  longer 
than  those  of  any  ordinary  hen, — sometimes  as  much  as  8  inciiea. 
The  hens  lay  in  spring  and  autumn,  one  bird  producing  ^o  eggs 
yearly,  which  are  hatched  by  other  hens.  One,  or  at  most  two, 
hens  arc  allowed  to  each  breeding  ci>ck.  The  laiter's  lail-fcallicrs 
are  cut,  to  allow  of  his  walking  about  freely.  Thus  docs  he  pay 
with  his  beauty  for  the  privilejie  of  liberty,  and  uf  living  a  little 
longer  than  liin  long-tailed,  captive,  and  celibate  brethren.  It  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that  even  they  are  fairly  hardy, 
bearing  both  heat  and  cold  well,  and  sometimes  living  to  the  age 
of  nine.  They  are  almost  as  tame  as  dogs,  and  will  nestle  most 
afl'ectionalcly  on  their  master's  arm  when  Liken  out  of  their  dark 
travelling-box  into  the  light  of  day. 

Book   reoommeaded.      AWr  04  a  i^a^-laiki  Breed  ef  I'insU  iit  Tlma,  by  B.  H. 

Clminlitrrl.^ir}.  in  ihtj  "  Asiatic  Tranuictioai,"  Vol,  XXVll.  Pin  J. 

Iiotus.  The  so-called  lotus  of  this  country  is  really  a  species 
of  water-lily,  the  NeiuTn/iium,  which  inhabits  shallow  ponds,  where- 
fore the  Japanese  Buddhists  compare  a  vinuous  tnan  tlwelling  in 
this  wicked  «'orld  to  a  lolus-flower  growing  out  of  the  niud. 
Sir  Monier  Williams  says  that  "  Its  constant  use  as  an  emblem 
seems  to  rcsidt  from  the  wheel-like  form  of  the  flower, — the  petals 
taking  the  place  of  spokes,  and  thus  typifying  the  duclrine  of 
perpcliial    cycles    of  existence."        In    any    case,    the  connection 
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bctM'een  tbe  lolus  and  CitJclhism  is  very  close.  Diuldha  is  figured 
slzniliiig  on  a  lolua,  gv.!<l  and  silrer  paper  lotoses  are  carried  at 
funends,  tombstones  are  often  set  on  an  invericd  lotus-flower  of 
Stone  as  ihcir  base,  lotus-l>e(Js  often  surround  sltrines  built  on  islets. 
Owing  to  this  association  u~itii  tJie  idea  of  death  the  lotus  is  a 
flower  apart,  not  sharing  in  liie  popularity  of  the  cherry-blosom, 
the  iris,  and  the  chn-santhcnmm.  Itut  this  sentimental  objection 
does  nol  exclude  Its  pips  and  roots  from  being  used  as  a  common 
article  of  diet. 

Stalely  and  yet  tender  is  the  beaut)'  of  the  lotua-blossom  early 
on  a  summer's  morning — for  its  petals  close  before  ihc  ovcqiower- 
ing  heal  of  the  August  noonday — while  the  great  bluish-green 
leaves,  studded  with  water-drops,  continue  to  reflect  the  sky. 


IiUohu.       Luchu — pronounced    Duchii    by     the    natives    and 
Ryukyu  by  the  Japanese — is,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  ihe  genera] 

name  of  se^■eTal  groups  of  islands  which  stretch  nearly  the  whole 
way  between  the  Southernmost  uudying  islets  of  the  Jaixuiesc 
firchipelagro  and  the  North-Eastem  extremity  of  Formosa.  Lut  it 
is  usually  restricted  in  practice  to  the  central  gt^iup.  the  chief 
members  of  which  are  .\mami-Oshima  and  Okinawa.  This  group 
is  of  comi  formation,  and  lies  between  137°  and  130"  long, 
east  of  Greenwich,  and  between  a6°  and  aS*"  30'  of  North  laU  To 
this  position  it  owes  a  mild  climate,  marreti  only  b)-  the  extreme 
violence  of  occasional  typhoons  during  the  summer  months.  The 
soil  is  so  fertile  as  to  produce  two  cro{>s  office  yearly. 

In  race  and  language  the  Luchuans  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Japanese,  but  for  many  centuries  the  two  peoples  seem  not  to  ha\'c 
communicated  with  each  other.  The  veil  lifts  in  A. D.  1187  wiOi 
the  accession  of  King  Shunlen,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Tameiomo,  the  famous  Ja^ianese  archer.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  Luchuans  first  sent  an  ambassador  with  presents  to  the 
Shogun  of  Japan  in  the  year  1451.  that  they  discontinued  such 
presents  or  tribute  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  were  chastised   for  this  neglect  by  the  then  Prince  of  Satsuma. 
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Lucjiu  continued  to  be  a  sub-fief  of  Satsuina,  but  with  a  ruler 
bearing  the  title  of  Kinj;,  until  the  time  of  tlie  Japanese  revolution 
of  1 86S.  Meanwhile  the  Luehuatis,  who  had  obtained  their  civili- 
saiioa  from  China,  also  paid  iribule  to  the  Chinese  Court,  and 
received  invcstitiii'e  Kir  ihelr  kinglets  from  Peking.  The  little 
kingdom  thus  f^ced  two  ways,  so  that  trouble  \vas.  bound  tu 
ensue.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Tokyo  in  1878,  to  endeavotir  to 
arrange  matleis  in  such  nise  Lliat  the  double  protectorate  might 
be  maintained,~-China  being,  as  the  envoys  said,  honoured  by 
the  Luchiians  as  their  fither,  and  Japan  as  their  mother.  But 
the  Japanese  Government  refused  to  admit  this  claim.  TJie 
Luchuan  king  was  brought  captive  to  Tokyo  in  1879,  and  ilie 
archijielago  was  organised  into  a  Japanese  prefecture  under  the 
title  of  Okinawa-Ken.  This  change,  though  intensely  disagreeable 
to  tlw  little  insular  Court  and  aristocracy,  who  forfeited  most  of  iheir 
privileges,  is  believed  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large'. 
The  Lucliuans*— even  the  men — are  distinguished  in  appearance 
by  a  top-knot  of  hair,  through  which  they  pass  a.  large  pio 
or  skewer  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  according  to  their  rank. 
Formerly  corpses,  instead  of  being  interred  at  once,  were  left  to 
decay  either  in  a  provisional  grave  or  in  a  stream  of  water,  and 
it  ^vas  onlj'  after  three  3'ears  that  the  last  funeral  riles  ivere 
performed.  This  custom  has  happily  iall'en  into  disuse.  The 
capital  of  Luchu  is  Shuri,  whose  port  is  Nafa,  called  Okinawa 
by  the  Japanese.  The  chief  products  arc  rice  and  sugar,  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  main  staple  of  commerce.  The  area  of  tl» 
islands  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  1,000  square  miles  :  and 
the  population  is  453^000.  The  Luchus  may  easily  be  reached 
from  Kobe  via  the  Inland  Sea  and  Kagoshima.  The  steamer  firat 
visits  the  island  of  Amami-Oshima.  and  tlien  proceeds  to  Nafil, 
where  it  stops  three  days.  The  round  trip  from  K6be  and  back 
take*  seventeen  days- 

SookB  THwin maided.  Tir  I,uc*u  liUndi  Bid  Ihrtr  lKhahilaat>,  by  R.  H. 
Clumt^ttii'",  pnlj|iilt5<i  in  "  ITie  GeagmpliiMl  Jouriml "  fjT  April,  M»r.  wd  Jua«t 
1B95:. — ijm/  '«  M-i  <y  d  Gramntay  and  UklMxary  of  <ki  XucAndn  LanCast.  by  dw 
tmitx.  ttiDttA  u  Supplenunt  to  Vol.  XXI II.  oF  the  "  Aii3.tic  Tidiiiac^aoB." 
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I.uck  (Gods  of).  The  Seven  Gods  of  Lack  <SA«-A'  Fuhi- 
Jin)  are  :  Fukurokuju,  distinguished  by  a  prelematurall^  lon^ 
head,  onA  attended  by  a  crane,  a  deer,  or  a  tortoise ;  I>Aikokii, 
who  stands  upon  a  pair  of  rice-baled  atid  is  accompanied  by  a  rtt ; 
Etnsu,  bearing  a  &sh  ;  Koici,  ^tith  an  enofmous  naked  abdomen, 
a  bag  on  his  back  and  s  &i!  in  fciis  hand  ;  Bishsmon,  clad 
in  armour,  and  bearing  a  spe»r  and  a  toy  pagoda  :  Benten. 
disUngnisbed  by  being  ihe  only  female  in  the  assemblage  and 
ha^ing  it  in  her  power  lo  confer,  not  only  lictorj"  and  riches, 
but  eloquence  and  irisdcan  ;  the  serpent  or  dragon  is  her  cieature 
of  pn^ilection ;  lastly,   Jnrojin,  a  son  of  Rpetition  of  FukBTokiipt 

The  Seien  Gods  of  fjick  have  been  swept  tosttbcr  from  many 
incongruous  sources — Japanese  Shintoisra,  Chinese  Taoism,  Indian 
Baddhism  and  Brahfnatiism.  Th6ir  union  in  one  groap  b  the 
lesnlt  of  nothing  more  recondite  than  popular  ignorance  and 
conflsion  of  ideas,  and  can  be  traced  no  funJier  track  Uiao  the  com* 
ineiK»meDt  of  ibet7tbc«ntury.  The  reader nill  Und  in  Anderscm'f 
t^iiiogMt  i^JapaMse  <md  Chaese  Pamitngs  in  At  BntisA  JIfusttm 
(pp.  27-46),  a  full  discussion  oftheorigin  and  attributes  of  tbesc 
di«*tnilies,  and  will  Iw  surprised  lo  discover  bow  lender  »  ibe 
tens  on  vhich  theii  modera  popolarity  has  been  reaied. 

Connected  «tlb  ibc  Gods  of  Luck  is  the  Tataro-imm,  or 
"Treasarc  Ship,"  which  is  suppceed  lO  sail  into  port  on  New 
Year's  TcMK,  with  the  Gods  of  Lack  as  passei^cfs  and,  as  caigov 
Ihe  lidart-moao,  or  "liasoFes"  of  poptdar  lore,  which  ate 
aiameratcd  by  Andersoo  as  ii^llows : — the  bat  of  innsibility,  the 
locky  lain-oooit,  the  sacied  key,  ibe  inexhaustible  pone,  the 
pKcioes  jeveL  Ibe  dove,  ibe  saolk,  (he  hammer,  the  weight 
(/SohB),  and  the  sh^fo,—*  fiat  olqcct  appaionly  ptpitaeating  a 
oono.  Picitires  of  this  -■  Traaare  Ship "  are  hawked  about  the 
Street  at  Kew  Year  time,  and  etenr  person  who  pots  one  into  the 
l^e  dnwer  of  his  wooden  pilknr  00  tbe  n^hl  of  the  zod  Jannary, 
is  bdieYvd  to  ensure  a  lucky  dream.  At  the  ade  of  the  pictioe 
ii  printed  a  staaia  «r  poetir  so  arrai^ed  that  the  syQabks,  when 
lead  backwards,  gen  the  same  ten  3^  vben  lead  forwanls. 
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Maps.  Much  che  best  maps  of  Japan  are  ihax  now  in  couise 
of  publication  by  the  Geolo^cal  OiTice  of  the  [mf>eria!  Dejnrtment 
of  AKricukure  and  Commerce.  There  are  three  series, — geological 
proper,  tigronoiiycal,  and  topographical,  tbese  last  being  specially 
recommeniicd  fur  all  onlinary  puipiises.  ami  obtainalale  of  Messrs. 
Kelly  and  Walsli  at  Yokoliaina.  The  Yokohajna  section  is  parti- 
cularly useriU,  inciitdiiig,  as  it  does,  many  of  the  localities  most 
frcquemlj-  visttcd  by  pleasure-seekers,  such  as  Kamaikura,  Eno- 
shima,  Miyanoshita,  etc.  There  are  two  editions  of  this  valuable 
set  of  maps, — one  011  the  scale  of  1  in  200.000,  the  other  of  i 
in  400,ocx5.  Unfurttinately,  neither  set  has  yet  been  pushed  to 
COmplelioti.  A  complele  map  on  the  scale  of  i  in  400|C»00  «'aa, 
however,  issued  in  1900. 

The  Fuji-Jiii  JU-san-Shit,  or  "Thirteen  Provinces  round  Fuji- 
yama," is  the  best  of  die  old-fashioned  Japanese  ma]>s.  The 
distances  are  given  in  figures  on  the  roads,  and  iJic  green  nioiin-' 
tains  rise  as  in  a  picture.  The  father  of  Japanese  cartography 
M-as  Ino  ChQkei  (bom  A.  D.  1744),  of  whose  life  and  labours 
Dr.  Knoll  lias  (j-iveii  a  short  accoimt  in  Vol.  XVI.  Part  II.  of 
the  Asiatic  Tratisaclioas.  The  only  reward  he  eajocd  from  the 
gDvemment  of  that  day  was  to  be  cast  into  a  duiigeon. 


Marriage.  In  everything-  relating  to  marriage,  the  difi'erence 
betwt.-en  Last  and  Weal  is  still  very  strongly  marked.  Rlajriage 
among  the  Japanese  is  less  of  a  personal  and  more  of  a  family 
a^r  than  it  is  in  Western  lands.  Religion  has  no  say  in  the 
matter,  and  the  law  regards  it  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
An  Englishman  chooses  liis  wife  himself;  but  tlie  English  law, 
though  perfectly  neutral  during  tliis  initial  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
steps  in  as  soon  as  ihe  knot  is  tied,  and  imiteriously  forbids  its  sev- 
er^ince  except  in  case  of  gross  niis<;onduct  by  one  of  the  parties. 
Japanese  marriages,  on  the  conltarj-,  are  arranged  by  the  two 
families,  and  the  step  is  less  solemn  and  not  irrevocable,  Japanese 
law  remaining  as  neutral  at  the  end  as  at  the  Iwginning.  For 
though  marriage  is  a  legal  contract  while  it  lasts,  it  may,  like 
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other  contracts,    lie   tcrtniimted  by  the  joint  request  and  consent 
of  lh.c  contracting  parlies. 

Tlic  -Ksy  things  are  managed  is  this.  Wlien  their  child — 
whci-lier  bov  or  girl — has  reached  a  marriageable  age,  the  duty  of 
the  parents  is  to  secure  a  suitable  partner.  Cuslom,  howe\'er.  rules 
that  the  conduct  of  the  affair  must  ijc  entrusted  to  a  middleman 
(^mt&rii/o) — some  discreet  married  friend,  who  not  only  negotiates 
the  marria^,  but  remains  through  life  a  sort  of  ipdfather  to  the 
younij  couple,  a  referee  to  whom  disputes  and  even  ananji^ments 
for  divorce  may  be  subniittcd  for  arbilTalion.  Having  lixed  on  an 
eligible  fiarti.  the  middleman  anunges  for  what  is  termed  the  nu'-at. 
literally,  the  "  mutual  seeing," — a  meeting  at  which  the  lovers 
(if  persons  unknown  to  each  other  may  be  SO  Styled)  are  allowed 
to  see,  sometimes  even  to  speak  to  each  other,  and  thus  csltinate 
each  other's  merits.  In  strict  clitiuetie,  the  interview  should  take 
place  either  at  the  middleman's  own  residence,  or  at  some  other 
private  house  designated  by  ihn  parents  on  both  sides.  But 
amonfr  the  middle  and  lower  clxsses.  a  picnic,  a  party  to  the 
theatre,  or  a  visit  to  a  temple  often  ser\es  the  purpose.  If  the 
man  objects  to  t)ie  girl  nr  the  girl  to  the  man  after  the  "  mutual 
seeing,"  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  in  theory  at  least.  Rot 
in  practice  the  yoimg  people  are  in  their  parents'  hands,  Id  do 
as  their  parents  may  ordain.  The  giii.  in  particular,  is  a  nobody 
in  the  matter.      It  is  not  for  girls  to  have  opinions. 

If  both  parlies  arc  satisfied  with  what  they  have  seen  of  each 
other,  gifts  cotisisting  of  clothes,  or  of  money  to  purchase  clothes, 
and  of  certain  kinds  of  fish  and  edible  seaweed,  are  exchanged 
between  them.  This  exchange  of  presents  is  called  yuim.  It 
eorresfionds  to  bctrollial,  and  is  binding— if  not  in  actual  law, 
at  any  rale  in  custom.  The  presents  orice  exchanged,  neither 
party  can  draw  back.  A  lucky  day  is  then  chosen  for  die 
wedding.  When  il  comes,  the  bride,  dressed  ail  in  white,  the 
colour  of  mouniing — to  signify  that  she  dies  to  her  own  family, 
and  that  she  will  never  leave  her  huisband's  house  but  as  a 
corpse — is  borne  a\vay  at  nightfall  to  her  new  liome,  escorted  by 
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the  middleman  and  his  wife.  The  parent^  house  13  swept  out 
on  her  deparLure,  and  in  former  days  a  bonfire  was  lighted  at 
the  gate, — ceremonies  indicative  of  the  purification  necessary  after 
the  removal  of  a.  dead  body. 

The  wedding-,  which  takes  place  immediately  on  the  bride'a 
nrrival  at  the  house  of  her  husband's  parenta,  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  dinner-party.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  it  is  what  is  tenned 
the  san-san  ku-da,  tliat  is,  literally,  "three  three,  nine  times," 
becatise  both  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  drink  three  times 
out  of  each  of  three  wine-cups  of  different  sizev  making  nine 
tiroes  in  all, — or  rather  they  do  not  drink,  but  only  lift  the  cup 
to  their  lips,  ,\nother  essentia!  pan  of  the  ceremony  is  the 
changing  of  garments.  The  bride,  on  reaching  her  new  home, 
changes  her  wliite  dnss  for  one  gii'en  to  her  by  her  husband. 
But  immediately  after  the  ceremonial  driiikJng-bout,  and  while 
the  guests  are  still  assembled  at  the  feast,  she  retires  and  puts 
on  a  colotu^d  dress  brought  with  her  from  her  parents"  liottse. 
The  bridegroom  thanpjes  his  dress  at  the  same  lime  in  another 
apartnienl.*  At  the  conchision  of  the  feast,  the  newly  married 
couple  are  led  into  the  bridal  chamber  by  the  middlemati  ajid 
his  wife,  whereupon  they  plculge  each  other  in  nine  more  cups 
of  wine.  It  is  significant  diat  the  husband,  as  lord  and  master, 
now  drinks  first.  At  the  eariier  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
bride  drank  firsi,  in  her  quality  of  giiest.  This  ends  the  w-ed- 
ding  ceremony. 

A  few  days  later — stricdy  speaking  it  should  be  on  the  third 
day — a  visit  is  [Kiid  by  the  couple  to  the  bride's  parents.  This 
is  termed  her  sa/o-gaeri,  or  "return  home."  On  this  occasion, 
she  wears  a  dress  presented  to  her  by  her  husband  or  his  lamily. 
Meantime  the  necessary  notice  has  been  gi^■en  to  the  aulhorilies. 
which  is  the  only  legal  form  (u  be  observed.  It  consists  in  a 
request  to  the  district  office  by  the  head  of  the  (amily  to  which 
the  girl  formerly  belonged,  that  her  rcgislratiun  may  be  ti^nsferred 

*SixnB  men  are  now   marrTi^d  in  Europenu  Pfening  dreiE,    in    which    case   oa    change 

afcn  plice. 
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to  tie  office  n-iihin  whose  jurisdiction  her  husband,  or  the  head 
of  her  husliand's  family,  if  the  husband  himself  be  not  a  howsfr- 
holder,  has  his  domicile.  An  official  intimation  of  the  transfer 
follows  this  request,  ami  all  is  then  in  onlei. 

The  above  is  the  usual  form  of  marriage.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  bridegroom  is  adopted  into  the  bride's  family,  instead 
of  the  bride  into  the  bridegroom's.  This  takes  place  mostly 
when  a  parent  has  only  a  daughter  or  daughters,  but  no  son. 
In  order  lo  preserve  ihe  family  intact — due  rcgartl  being  had  to 
the  circumstance  that  no  female  tan  be  its  legal  head — it  is  then 
necessary  to  adopt  a  son-in-law,  who,  literally  becoming  a  son 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  dro]»s  his  own  surname  and  takes  that 
of  his  wife.  None  but  poor  men  are  generally  willing  lo  place 
themselves  in  such  a  filse  |>osilion. 

Amongst  the  luwer  classes,  ceremonies  and  considerations  of 
all  kinds  are  oflen  honoured  onty  m  the  brcacli,  many  of  the 
so-called  marriages  of  plebeians  being  mere  cohabitation  foimded 
on  mutual  convenience.  This  accounts  for  the  "boy"  and  Uie 
cook — to  their  foreign  master's  increasing  astonishment — being 
found  to  bring  hotne  a  new  wife  almost  as  often  as  they  bring 
home  a  new  sauccjan-  Such  laxity  would  never  be  tolerated  in 
weil-bred  circles. 

When  it  is  added  that  a  Japanese  bride  has  no  bridesmaids.. 
that  the  young  couple  go  off  on  no  honeymoon,  that  a  Japanese 
wife  is  not  only  suppo^d  to  obey  her  husband,  bttt  actually  dots 
BO,  that  the  huaband,  if  well  enou^  off,  probably  has  a  concubine 
besides  and  makes  no  secret  of  it,  and  that  the  molher-in- law. 
wiili  us  a  terror  to  the  man,  is  not  only  a  terror  but  a  daily  and 
hourly  cross  to  the  girl — for  ir»  nine  casea  out  of  ten,  the  girl 
has  lo  live  with  her  husljand's  family  and  1)6  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  his  relations — when  due  consideration  is  given  to  all  these 
circumstiuc^,  it  will  be  seen  that  marriage  in  Japan  is  a  vastly 
difTerenl  thing,  socially  as  well  as  legalfy,  from  marriage  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries.  The  reader  will  be  slil!  more  firmly  persuaded 
of  this  truth,  if  he  will  lake  Ihe  trouble  to  glance  at  the  Arlicle  on 
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Woman.  He  will  see  ihat  in  this  part  of  ihe  world  it  is  a  case, 
not  oi  f<hce  aux  dafnes,  bill  piiiee  aiix  messieurs.* 

The  men,  having  everylhinj,'  their  own  way,  naturally  marry 
young.  Speaking  broai31y,  ihere  are  nu  bachelors  in  Japan,  For 
an  exactly  cO'iitrary  reason,  there  are  no  old  maids.  The  girls 
are  marrieil  nff  witlioul  being  consulled,  and  llie-y  accept  their  late 
as  a  malCer  of  course.  Ixicnuse  their  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  accepted  a  like  fiite  before 
them.  One  lo\'e  marriage  we  have  heard  of, — one  in  thirty 
years.  But  then  both  the  young  jwople  had  been  brought  up  in 
America.  Accordingly  tliey  look  the  reina  into  their  own  hands, 
lo  the  (fre.il  scandal  ofatl  dieir  friends  and  relations. 

Il  would  be  interesting,  weTe  It  ]KBisil.iIe,  to  ascertain  Statistically 
the  effect  on  morality  of  early  maniage  as  practised  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Our  impression  is  that  the  good  results  anticipated 
from  such  a  system  by  certain  European  reformers  do  not  show 
iheraseh'es  here  in  fact.  Not  that  wider  inlercotinie  with  the 
people  beari  out  the  casual  tiliserver's  harsh  judgment  oti  ihe 
standard  of  Jajjanese  femnle  morality,  Japanese  ladies  arc  everj' 
whit  as  chaste  as  their  Western  sistere.  But  so  far  as  ive  have 
\xxn  able  to  observe,  the  only  effect  of  early  marriage  on  the 
men  is  to  change  the  dale  of  their  ■wild-oats  sowing,  making  it 
come  after  wedlock  instead  of  before.  Divorce  is  common. 
During  (he  earher  part  of  the  period  covered  liy  statistics,  (hepropor- 
lion  of  divorces  to  marriagea  was  neirly  as  i  to  3  ;  but  since  1901 


*  May  th^:  wrrT«r  Ijc  perrciLicd  heft?  lo  rfcurii  n  JiliJe  taperi^nte  of  lii*  tiwrn?  lu 
bia  IMrvitiKtwn  u  lAi  JC^iii,  he  kn')  dnym  BiCencion  i?  iW  infmor  plac  Iwld  fay 
wocrxfUl  in  ani:iii^nt  as  id  modern  Japan.  Somij  years  afterwards,  six  o(  (h^  chief  titerati 
^  the  cAA  scboal  Ai-i  him  the  hoDuur  id  Erajiilale  tbls  iHlrxiitiihn  iqLa  Jajmni^e. 
witli  a  ruiinic^  cummcDIory.  TJicy  paltecT  him  oi^  tfac  bactc  fn^r  QiflQy  fhin^;  Wt  whi-li 
ItiDf  r^ichfd  Ihc  tpblcT  va  litjn  antikl  iho  aufajtf£1L0D  af  wiimeD,  Lbeir  wrath  ciplH^i.tJ. 
"The-  suboiilinatiun  uf  wumcn    lo   mcr,"   so  runs  ihii  cmiiicimury,  "it  an  citrtmely 

coma  ixMaa.    To  thiiil:  the  cimtnty  it  In  harbwir  Eurepfon   pnyndiw For  the 

nun  to  taka  pri>cvclencc  over  ihe  woman,  is  ihc  gntnj  lav  of  hmvvn  9.]id  catlh.  la 
ignore  (his,  an-d  m  tallt  uf  ihe  cuEiIntry  aa  liarbaroui,  IB  alHurd." — L(  ditai  not  fall  to 
eveiy  nnc'i  lot  lo  be  anallieniaiiwd  \iy  luK-a^duiea  Ja^NUicse  liturary  |»pn— wid  thai, 
Imi.  merely  !■»  akisg;  the  ikj-i  of  (he  \tdm  \ 
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inaltere  have  improved,  ami  ihe  figures  are  now  about  i  to  5^ 
The  immense  majority  of  cases  occur  among  llie  lower  clnsses. 
The  upjwr  classes  rarely  resort  to  divorce.  Why.  indeed,  should 
a  man  take  the  trouble  lo  get  separated  from  an  uncongenial 
wife,  when  any  wife  occupies  too  inferior  a  iioaiiion  to  l>c  able 
to  make  herself  a  serious  nuisaiiCfi,  and  when  society  has 
objection  to  his  keeping  any  number  of  mistresses  ? 

The  student  wf  anthropology  may  like  lo  know  thai  neither 
ancient  nor  modern  Jajiancse  cusiom.  ahoM-3  any  trace  of  exoganiVp 
— a  fact  the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  the  immense 
influence  exerted  on  Japan  by  China,  where  it  has  liecn  forbidden 
from  time  itninemonat  for  a  man  lo  marry  a  girl  bearing  the 
same  surname  as  !ii3  Own. 

VQOb  I^OOminmdffAt     y^/t^n-fit  GirU  ami    IKittu^,   by-  Misi  Bac^n.^T^'tf  y^f*' 
iiect  Slide,  by  If.  Tunun..    The  publicaiiimi    of  thii   liiiet  liule  Inik.  in  iSqj,  t:iitcJ 

hti  po«iiioii  af  paitcrofanu  orfh<c  naclva  ChrifiriiD  Churf;lH.4. 


Maxu.  It  is  often  asked  ;  What  docs  the  wttnl  .Mam  mean 
in  the  names  of  ships — as  I'ofyo  Maru,  Stigiiifii  Maru,  IHryit 
Marti,  etc.?  The  ans«er  is  that  the  origin  of  the  lemi  is  tilscure. 
Maru  means  "round  ;  "  Wt  how  came  ships  by  s^i  inapprojiriaic 
a  name } 

The  iir^t  thing  to  note  is  that  in  former  limes  ships  had  not 
the  monopoly  of  the  name.  Swords,  musical  instnimcnls  of 
various  kinds,  pieces  of  armour,  doga,  hawks,  and  the  concentric 
sections  of  castles,  were  called  Mtiin  also.  The  probability  is 
that  two  distinct  words^wrfru  and  M.jru— have  flowed  into  one, 
and  so  got  confused.  To  n.inie  the  c(inceinric  sections  of  a 
castle  miiAa,  "round,"  was  but  natural.  The  word  maro,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  archaic  terra  of  endearment.  Hence  its  use 
in  such  ancient  proper  names  as  Tamura-Ma/o.  a  great  general 
who  subdued  the  Ainos;  Aie-nn-Nakanuira,  an  ecnineiit  scholar 
of  the  eighth  century  ;  Oki'ita-Marn,  a  favourile  dug  of  the 
Emperor  Ichijo,  and  so  on,  The  warrior's  |iet  sword,  the 
sportsman's  lavonrite   dog   or   hawk,    the  oarsman's  ImwI,  would 
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naturally  come  to  be  distinguished  by  the  same  half- personal 
name,  much  as  Uie  English  saibi-  of  engineer  calls  his  ship  or 
locomotive  "she,"  When  the  ancient  word  maro  ceased  to  be 
understood,  it  would  easily  s^lide  intu  the  more  familiar  maj'ti, 
by  tlie  alteration  of  the  final  vowel,  o  an<i  u  being  particularly 
apt  to  interchange  in  Japanese. 

Observe  llist  Main  is  applied  to  merchant  vessels  only.  Men- 
of-war  take  Kan  instead,  as  Maya  Kan,  Asania  Kan.  Kan  was 
originally  a  Chinose  word  meaning  "  war-vtMsel,"  II  is  now 
pronounced  Ian  in  China  ilsclf,  and  is  no  longer  tliere  used  in 
the  SAms  sense. 


Massage  has  for  centuries  playe<t  an  important  role  in 
Japanese  medicine, — it,  acupuncture,  and  the  moxa  being-  univer- 
sally credited  with  more  than  all  the  many  virtues  which 
Bcecham,  among  ourselves,  claims  for  his  pills,  and  "  Mother 
Seigel"  for  her  synip.  The  shampooers,  popularly  knomi  as 
anima  saw,  aJso  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  Japanese  social 
life,  Imniemfinal  custom  limits  die  profession  to  the  blind, 
who  thus  support  their  families,  instead  of^  2&  is  mostly  the  case 
in  Western  countries,  being  a  burden  to  them.  Such  sums  are 
they  enabled  to  accumulate,  that  they  often  turn  money-lenders 
as  ttiJE  and  are  correspondingly  hatctl. 

Till  about  the  year  1870,  all  the  shampooers  in  Japan  formed 
one  immense  guild  imder  two  provosts,  one  of  whom  lived  at 
Yedo^  the  other  at  Kyoto.  This  ^ild  possessed  various  legal 
privileges,  and  admittance  to  it  took  plac«  on  die  passing  of  certain 
testa  and  the  payment  of  fees,  ll  was  di\ided  into  several  grides, 
the  rise  from  grade  to  grade  being  conditioned  by  new  t^ts  and 
higher  fees.  For  the  highest  grade  to  which  any  ordinar>' blind 
mortal  could  aspire— the  grade  nest  under  that  of  provcst— a  fee 
at  f  1,000  was  exacted.  Tliis  organisation  is  now  fast  falling  into 
decay;  hut  the  melancholy  whistle  of  the  blind  shampooer,  as  he 
slowly  gropes  his  way  along  the  street  at  night,  staff  in  hand,  ia 
Btill  one  of  the  characteristic  sounds  of  every  Japanese  town. 
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KIassag;e  is  much  to  l>c  reromiiiended  to  lired  pedestrians  and 

to  fwrsons  suffering  from  lumbago,  rlieumalism,  and  other  paiira 
and  aches.  'J'he  ald-&shioned  Japanese  sh.impvocfs,  howevefj 
make  the  mistake  of  shampooing  down  inst^d  of  shampooing 
up.  A  portion  cf  the  goad  done  is  thus  iieutrahsed,  one 
objett  of  scientific  massage  being  lo  help  back  towards  the  centre 
the  blood  which  is  lingering  in  tiie  superficial  veins.  This  feet  ig 
now  beginning  to  be  known  and  acted  on  in  Japan, — one  of 
the  fmii>i  of  flfrman  medical  tuition. 

Book  reoommiutdod.  Di,  W.  N.  Whiuiey'a  AWn  an  Iki  Hiilnrx  iif  Mrdieat 
rrjerm  in  J.'J^h,  puLliih&J  In  Vol.  XII.  Pen  IV.  of  the  "  Aslnik  Trnimctiont," 
p.  33"  ''  "». 


Metal-work.  Bronze  was  introduced  into  Japan  from  China. 
via  Korea,  and  the  Japanese  still  call  it  "ihc  Chinese  metal" 
(Kara  iane)-  But  ii  is  the  metal  in  which  Japanese  art  was 
already  winning  its  brightest  laurels  over  a  thousand  j'cars  ago. 
The  chief  forms  are  the  mirror,  the  temple  bell,  the  gong,  the 
vase  (originally  intended  for  the  adornment  of  Cuddhisl  altara), 
the  lantern,  and  the  colossal  represeniaiion  of  tlii'ine  jjcrsonagea. 
The  temple  bells  at  Osaka.  Kyoto,  and  Nara  counl  among  the 
largest  in  the  world  ;  bat  the  grandest  example  of  Japanese 
bronze- casting  is  the  Dai-butsu  (literally,  "great  BudcUia")  at 
Kainakiira,  which  dates  from  the  thiricenth  cenlmy.  He  who 
has  time  slioukl  visit  this  Dai-bulsu  repeatedly  ;  for.  like  Niagara. 
like  .Sl  Peter's,  and  several  other  of  the  greatest  works  of  n.iture 
and  of  art,  it  fails  to  produce  its  full  effect  on  a  first  oi  even  on  4 
second  visit ;  but  the  impression  it  pK>dtiecs  grows  on  the  beholder 
rach  time  that  lieg^es  afresh  at  the  calm,  inidlectual,  passionless 
face,  which  seems  to  concentrate  in  itself  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Buddhism, — the  triumph  of  mind  over  sense,  of  eterniiy  over 
fleeting  time,  of  the  enduring  majesty  of  Nirx'ana  over  the  trii'val 
prattle,  the  transitory  agitations  of  mundane  existenca 

ArtiiCiUr  is  another  use  to  which  metal  (iron  and  steel)  was  put 
from  the  very  earJi^L  ages.  The  best  examples  of  iron  and  steel 
armour  dale  fn^m  the  tfiineenth  and  founeentb  centuries.    The 
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St  swords  dale  from  the  same  timfr.  The  omamenlal  sword- 
hilts,  guards,  etc.,  date  only  from  the  sixteenth  century  on- 
wards. The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  were  the  most 
fmitful  epoch  for  the  production  of  amafi  brfiitzC  objects,  whiise 
chief  rakOH  d'etre  is  oriianient,  such  as  clasps,  [ja per- weights, 
small  figures  of  animals,  mouthpieces  for  pipes,  a.nd  vases  intend- 
ed for  dwelling- rooms, — not  for  Buddhist  altars,  a.s  in  earlier  days. 
Damascetiing,  or  inlaying  un  metal,  has  been  carried  to  great 
perfection,  notably  of  late  ytius,  when  designs  in  various 
metals  and  alloys  on  a  basis  of  bronze  or  iron  have  been  made 
lo  reproduce  whole  landscapes  with  the  minuteness  of  a  priint- 
ing,  Contemparary  artists  in  sil  vcr  are  obtaining  delightful 
results.  Hitherto  the  gold  and  silver  wort  of  thy  Japanese 
liad  Ween  less  remarkable  t!mn  their  bronzes.  In  enamel — espe- 
cially in  what  is  known  as  cloisonne  enamel^tliey  are  beyond 
all  praise.  (See  also  Articles  on  Armolr,  CldisonsR.  Mirrors, 
juid  Swords.  )i 

Book!  Teoommondvd.  Bilnklny't  7aA>H  ""^  CA/iMii  VdJ.  VU.  Jiifnutr  Uilal- 
£uf^y,  tjy  Wm.  IJoh-lAnd.  \a  fha  "JourtiA]  or  (lie  Soci^y  afCh«rfiical  Induttry.^^  JTu 
ArS  **f  Castitfg  BriKLe  in  ya/av,  by  the  aame.  in  ibe  "Jjurmil  or  iJio  SociLiy  of 
Arti.^*  7^f  DdimtHt  a^it  Ititrial  yTtBirtdj  In  y^fnH,  by  ihc  same  ISocreij'  of  AptiquaTkiJ. 
bU  prufuKly  illusCrUL-il.— Kein''>  tndiatriti  <f  JafiaK,  pp.  4j6  iulI  \eA.~-i}riiamnUat 
Aril  sf  ytifiait,  by  AinIaJtfy.— Jyi/iiB,  ^y  C  Drvtwt- 

Alikado.     Though  this  is  the  name  by  which  the  whole  outer 

world  kn'>ws  the  sovereign  of  Japan,  it  is  not  that  now  tised  in 
Japan  itself,  except  in  [>oetry  and  on  great  occasions.  The 
Japanese  have  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  their  sovereign  by 
such  alien  Chinese  titles  as  Tenshi,  "  the  Son  of  if  eai'en  ;  "  Ten-b, 
or  7e»wo,  "the  Heavenly  Emperor;"  Shitjot  "the  Suprenie 
Master."  His  designation  in  the  official  translations  of  modern 
public  documents  into  English  is  "  Emperor,"  It  will  Ije  a  pity 
if  this  entirely  supersedes,  in  Iherary  and  colloquial  Euroiiean 
uffiigc,  ihc  traditional  title  of  •'  Mikado,"  M'liich  is  at  once  ancient, 
flonorous,  and  distinctively  Japanese. 

The  etj-mology  of  the  word  Mikado  is  not  quite  clear.  Some 
— and  llieiis   is   the   current   opinion— trace   it  to  mi.  "august," 
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anil  katfu,  a  "gale,"  rcminJing  one  of  the  "Sublime  Pone"  of 
Turkey.  ^ir  Ernest  Salciw  prefers  lo  derive  it  froni  mika.  an 
archaic  word  foi-  "great,"  and  lo,  "a.  jilace."  In  either  case  the 
word  is  one  indicative  of  the  highest  res{)cct,  as  iL  is  but  natural 
that  the  name  usqd  Ity  the  JnjJnncse  of  olij  In  de!tignal<^  their 
heaven-descend cd  so\'ereigii  should  be.  The  word  Mi'hido  is 
often  employed  to  denote  tbe  monarch's  Court  as  well  as  the 
monarch  himself,  Japanese  idiom  lending  itself  to  such  double 
iiKige  (or  a  single  wortl. 

Tho  antiquity  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Japan  is  tinpnrallDied. 
I'hc  Jiipanfse  themselves  claim  ihiit,  after  endless  ages  passed  in 
higher  splicrcs,  il  liegaii  its  earthlv  career  with  iJje  first  human 
niOnarcli,  Jimmu  TcnnS,  in  the  year  660  before  Christ.  From  this, 
historical  criticism  bids  us  subtract  more  than  a  millennium,  as 
Jiijiaiicsv  history  docs  not  become  a  record  of  solid  facts  till  the 
fifth  or  sixth  ceciliiry  a/icr  Christ.  It  should  also  be  pointed  oiil 
that  till'  succcasiun  has  b)-  no  means  followed  ihoae  stringent 
rules  ii'hicli  EunDpe  considers  neccssar)'  for  legitimacy.  Many 
MIkndos,  even  down  lo  (juile  recent  limes,  have  been  the  sons  of 
concubines ;  others  have  been  merely  adopted  from  some  related 
branch.  Still,  all  deductions  made,  the  family  as  such  stands  forth 
proudly  as  the  oldest  in  the  world.  We  know  poaitively  iha» 
il  has  reigned  e\'er  since  the  dawn  of  history  in  this  ajchipclago, 
and  thai  e\'en  llien  il  was  corsMeretl  of  immemorial  age.  The 
fact  is  peculiarly  striking,  if  we  reflect  upon  ilae  usually  brief  life 
of  Oriental  dynasties.  Little  wonder,  tlicrdbie,  all  things  con- 
sidered, if  a  religious  rc-orence  far  the  Imperial  line  is  as 
axiomatic  in  Ja|ian,  as  completely  removed  bcjond  all  doubt  ot 
controversy,  as  is  the  doctrine  of  the  equat  rights  and  dudes  of 
all  men  in  the  Jeniocraiio  sctcleties  of  the  VVcsl. 

Thc  present  Mikado  was  bom  on  the  3rd  Noi-ember.  185J, 
and  succeeded  to  the  thione  in  1867.  His  nam«  is  Alutsubito; 
but  this  name  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  and  is  probably  not 
Kwn  kscnvn  to  tbe  great  majority  of  the  nation.  In  J:q]an  the 
Emimor  is  simply  the  Empeiw, — not  a  personality,  an  almost 
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familiar  individuality,  as  King  Edward,  for  instance,  anii  Kaiser 

AVilhelm    are    to    us.      Such    a    question    as    "  Is   iJie    Mikado 

popular?"    witicli   we  h.'i\'e  sonielinies   been  asked  in  England, 

sho^^'s  ttii;  ([ueatiuner  to  he  ten  thousan^I  miles  from  an  a|>prcci;i- 

lion  of  the  attimdc  Lif  men's  minds  in  j.-ipan,  or  indeed   in    a.ny 

Far-Eastern  l.ind.^an  altitude  entirely  reverential  and  distant,  as 

to  a  go(3.      Future   generations    of  Japanese  will  probably  know 

the  present  monarch  as  Jf/ei/e  TcnnO,  the  word  7ennn,  as  already 

explained,   sighifyitig    "Heavenly    Emperor,"    and    Meiji   being 

the   chronological    designation   of  ihe   years   comprisetl    in    his 

reign-       The    reign    itself"  wiU    doubtless   stand    out    in    Japanese 

history    as    prominently    as    those    which    witnessed  Japan's  (irsl 

great    rei'oliition. — ^hcr    coniersion    to    Buddhism    and     Chinese 

chilisation. 

A    point    of  ctiquetlc    which    foreignere    should  bear  in   mind, 

is    thai   neither    the    lLm[)eror   himself  nor   any   member  of  Uie 

Iinpehat    Family    must   ever    be   hoked  i/ainn    oh.      Should    an 

Imperial  procession  pass  by,  do  not  sitand  at  an    upper   window 

Of    on    any    Commanding    height      The  t>ccasiomU   infraction  of 

this    rule   has    ifiven   great   offence,  and    produced    dis^reeable 

rcsubs. 

SA^k  reooBUtteudeiL  FnUiiis  idtnecblne  more  vivIJ  ftW  "iatlnan,"  "Amjitfa- 
niMcJuM  /f.>/r,^'  hy  O-  voa  MaKl.  vKo  woi  vnirus-lcd  during  ihc  ei'sHiiiH  oT  the  put 
caivary  iiviili  ibe  ■]4;Iicnie  CDiilc  of  rtur^aniimg  rh-e  vri-quuiEc  of  ili<,  lEii.pi-tml  JapoimH 
Coin  un  European  lipet.  mar  psrlutpt  iniereat  llie  gBHEnil  roidsr. 


Mineral  Springs.  Japan,  the  land  of  volcanoes  and  eardi- 
quakes,  is  naturally  rich  In  mineral  springs  :  and  tlic  Japanese,  with 
their  passion  for  bathing,  make  the  fullest  use  of  them.  The 
most  noted  of  the  many  hundreds  of  Japanese  spas  are  ; — for  sul- 
phur baths,  Kusatsu,  Ashinoyu,  Yumoto  near  Nikko,  Nasu,  Shiobara, 
and  Unzcn  near  Ns^asaki ;  for  iron  baths,  Ikao,  Arima,  and  Beppu  ; 
for  salt  baths,  Atami  and  Isobe.  MiyanoshJla,  one  of  those  beat- 
known  to  foreignere,  has  only  traces  of  sail  and  soda.  Its  waters 
loay  therefore  be  used  without  medical  advice,  S'ittiply  for  plea- 
sure's sake,     There  are  powerful  iron  and  sidphur  springs  at  Oji- 
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goku  (lit  "  big  hell "),  some  four  miles  beyond  MiyoniKiliiia.  'Ilie 
cmler  of  S]iir.ine-saii  in  tlic  ptuvinct-  of  Kut^uke  has  a  pool  so  rich 
in  iiyjiviclilonc  acid  (a  J  per  cent  according  to  Dr.  Divers,  1-'.R.S.), 
tliat  it  may  be  administered  as  an  excellent  lemonade  in  the 
trcalmfiu  uf  stomach  and  other  afTccUuns,  Bm  spcaVing  general- 
ly, sul|ihur,  iron  aulpbalc,  and  sail  are  everywhere  Uic  chief 
mineruls  fiiuiid  in  the  Ja[»anesc  springs.  Excepting  the  Hirano 
water  uncd  for  Seltzer,  vcrj'  few  cmtain  carbonic  acid  gaa  Few 
arc  eold  ;  fcw  an;  elficacious,  like  Vichy  and  Karlsbad,  in  diseases 
of  tlitt  stiiiniicli  and  liver.  On  the  Diher  band,  (he  Ku^atsii  v-atas 
litubiibly  sund  aloiif  in  the  world  by  reason  of  tlieir  double 
cbar.tetei',  tunsisling,  as  ihcy  ilo,  of  cold  corrosively  acid  water 
Anil  nearly  toilinj^  sulphur  water.  I.itlle  short  of  miraculous  are 
the  cures  which,  by  virtue  of  tlieir  temiierature  and  iheir  niinenil 
acids,  sulphur,  iind  .ir^enic,  tliey  •ti'e  capable  of  working,  whicn 
iiiixnl,  iijxin  syphilitic  persons  a.nd  on  tliose  alTlicted  \nth  the 
severer  fi.imis  of  rlieumalism.  The  Japanese  ha\e  a.  pan  erb  lu  the 
clTitt  ilui  luv'c  iii  ilic  only  gmv-c  distemper  against  whicti  Kiu>at5u 
fan  effect  uotHing. 

In  many  caavs  a  sprini;  is  famous  in  its  ovn  neigiiliouThood 
only.  Hut  it  llicn  ulniost  in\;uiiib!y  gains  in  one  vny  what  ii  loses 
in  another.  The  gooil  country  folk  for  twenty  miles  around  consider 
it  ti  panacea,  for  all  the  ills  to  which  llesh  is  heir.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  picture  to  oneself  aiijlliing  more  grotesquely  dissimdar 
\o  «n  Kms  or  a  Hi,>mburi;  than  one  of  lhc5«  tiny  spas,  ()erchi;d — 
say — amidst  the  iuounlnin&  of  Sliinsha  or  E,tchQ,  and  visited  aaly 
by  JapAnesc  of  the  rocsl  old-lii^litoncd  type  and  limited  means — 
wlten",  ias[e;td  uf  a  table  d  "h6te,  each  guest  is  sened  in  hts  own 
pLwr  rvioni  with  a  Ikw  I  of  rice  or  inai'be  millet,  a  scrap  of  salted 
egg-plant,  and  i><:rlia.i>s,  on  high  days  and  holidays,  a  spoU 
broiled  fish.  Kv-en  this  is  luxury  compared  with  the  sute  of 
things  existing  in  some  rrmoie  districts,  where  the  pe^isant  in>'alids 
eoine  biii^ng  their  own  rice  and  bedding  with  them  on  pack- 
horses,  avi  par  only  li^-e  tents  a  day  for  hxlging,  for  lite  use 
of  the  mineral  sjmng.  and  a  titbit  or  two  at  e-och  meal  lo  hdp 
tbc  [ice  do\ni. 
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In  opposition  U)  all  European  sanitary  ideas,  the  mineral  springs 
o{  Japan  are  used  at  very  higii  temperatures.  Iin'alMs  enter 
b&ths  of  from  no"  to  115''  Fahrenheit,  and  their  healthy  friends 
go  in  with  iheiti  for  the  sake  of  killing  time  agreeably.  Al 
Kusalsu  the  temperature  uf  ihe  baths  is  higher  still,  tt  rang^ 
frora  I  lo"  to  I  30°  Fahrenheit ;  and  as  the  first  eiTecl  of  ihe  «-aters 
is  to  bring  out  sores  all  over  the  body,  even  if  there  were  ncme 
before,  the  sulferings  of  those  condemned  to  "maJie  a  cure"  may 
be  imagined.  So  escniciating  is  ihe  agony  thai  experience  has 
dictated  a  peculiar  device  for  meeting  it: — the  bathers  are 
subjected  to  military  discipline.  The  squad  of  unfortunates 
approaches  the  bath  to  the  sound  of  tJie  trumpet,  they  wet  their  scalps 
and  foreheads  at  another  trumpet  blast,  in  order  to  prevent  a  rush 
of  blood  to  the  head,  and  so  on  throughout  the  performance, 
notice  being  given  to  them  of  the  passing  of  the  minutes  while 
they  sit  boiling,  with  a  view  to  keeping  up  their  courage  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  ordeal  will  soon  be  over.  The  whole  life 
at  Kusatsu  is  so  strange  that  he  whose  stomach  is  not  easily  upset 
by  nasty  sights  would  do  well  to  go  and  inspect  it.  To  squeamish 
persons  we  say  most  emphatically,  "  Keep  awety  I " 
Beak  TMOBunendfld.    ^^Ilr^ay'l  ffandtoe*  far  ya^it,  puiim- 


Mirrors.  Old- fashioned  Japanese  mirrors  nre  circular,  and 
are  made  of  metal,— generally  of  bronze  coaled  on  the  front  with 
an  amiklgaiD  of  tin  and  quicksilver  beautifully  polished.  The  back 
is  adorned  in  relief  with  flowers,  birds,  or  Chinese  characters,  and 
there  is  a  handle  on  one  side,  the  general  appearance  being 
that  of  a  sort  of  handsome  metal  fan. 

An  extraordinary  peculiarity  characterises  some  of  these  Japanese 
mirrors:  sunlight  refleclecl  from  their  yi/cc  displays  a  luminous 
image  of  the  design  osi  their  back  J  So  strange  a  phenomenon 
has  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  science.  After 
much  speculation,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Professors  Ayrton 
and  Perry  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  curvature  of  the  fece 
of  the  mirror  ova  the  plain  part  of  llie  back  is  greater  than  over 
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the  design.  The  mirror  is  casl  Hat,  and  ihcii  rendered  convex 
licliire  polishing-,  by  being  so  Biroiigly  scralchcd  with  an  iron 
tool  3s  to  c&use  a  buckling  of  the  metal  into  a  convex  form. 
M'liich  convexily  is  afterwards  increased  by  nibbing  in  nicicuT>' 
reijcatedly.  The  effect  of  bolii  ihcsc  processes  is  greater  un  the 
thinner  parls  of  the  mirror  than  on  the  |)arts  over  the  raised 
design.  Hejicc  the  imequal  convexity,  which  gives  the  reflection 
of  the  ilesiyn  from  the  face  of  Ihc  mirror. 

Books  fftfttMnTH fftllltfl  ■  Om  //le  flFaffic  Nirraft  aj  ya/niH,  by  ProfoH-d-b  KyrUfli 
and  rnry,  in  ihc  "■  P'rtmeding*  of  iho  R-D)-al  SociBTy,"  Vol.  XXVlf.  pp.  tij — (*■. 
Kifanain  fredrnffl  iy  Attatpti'mrf'-H ,  lij-  iht  same  oiiihorEi,  In  the  "  rhil-iiophioT 
Mnfi'lnc,"  Vol.  XXtl.  p.  997. 


Misgiona.  (1.  RoxIan-  Catmoi.Ic.)  \V'h>i:ii  Uie  finit  I'lirtugucso 
TL-acht'd  Japan  in  1542,  one  Anjiro,  a  native  of  Kagoshima  in  Salsu- 
ma.  who  lia*l  many  sins  on  his  conscience,  heard  tliron^h  them 
of  llie  fame  of  Francis  Xavier.  "the  Aposlle  of  ihe  Indaes," 
and  started  for  Malacca  in  quest  of  this  wonderful  soul-doctor. 
After  missing  Xavicr  once  (Eic  being  then  in  the  MoIuccas),  AnjirO 
ultimately  met  hitn  at  Malacca  in  1547.  The  rejioris  of  Japan 
brought  to  Xavicr  by  this  Japanese  and  hy  certain  Portuguese 
merchant?  aronscd  in  his  breast  a  desire  \o  cvang'clisc  the  iiland 
empire.  Accordingl_v  Anjiro,  who  already  knew  »amclhing  of 
the  Portuguese  language,  was  sent  for  (iirther  instnielion  10  the 
Jesuit  College  al  Goa,  where  he  and  his  scr\-anl,  together  with 
a  third  Japanese,  received  laptism.  In  April.  1549.  Xavier, 
accompanied  by  these  three  and  by  two  conipairiots  of  his  Qwn, — 
one  of  whom  w;is  .1  monk,— lefl  Goa  for  Jajian.  The  party  reached 
Kagosbima  in  August  nf  the  same  year,  and  during  Xavier's 
twelve  months'  slay  in  that  province  abyuL  150  native*  were 
baptised.  The  total  result  of  his  Iwcniy-six  months'  siojoum  in 
Japan  was  nearly  i.coo  conierts.  In  the  winter  uf  1550-1  Iw 
made  an  extremely  arduous  journey  to  Kyoto,  the  ca^Htnl ;  but 
it  proved  fruitless  from  a  religious  fwinl  of  vLew.  His  long 
filay  at  V'amaguchi  in  Western  Japan  (1551)  produced  600 
laplisms,     Al  Hiradfj  there  %cere  about  100. 
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'I'lic  seed  ihu.s  sown  grew  apace.  Tliirty  jears  laler,  in  158?, 
the  "Annual  LcUcr"  sent  irom  Ja-iiaii  to  the  Jesuit  headijuarters 
at  Rome  puts  the  number  of  converts  in  tlie  empire  at  150,000, 
more  or  less.  This  certainly  was  a  wonderfUl  hnn'cst,  especially 
VI  hen  the  paucity  of  the  reapers  is  taken  into  consideration.  In 
this  yeat  of  1583  liiere  were,  indeed,  as  many  a&  75  membeis  trf 
the  Company  of  Jesus  in  tlic  country,  some  30  of  whom  \rere 
Japanese.  I!ul  down  lo  1577  there  hail  never  Itcen  more  than 
eighteen,  and  down  to  1563  no  mote  than  nine.  Of  the  150,000 
converts,  about  i^.cxx)  were  in  Central  Japan,  10,000  in  the 
pKtvinct-  of  Buiigo  (North-lijsteni  KyCishu),  and  the  remainder 
in  certain  small  maritime  fie&  in  Kyflshfi, — Omura,  Arima, 
AmikiL-:.!,  and  the  Goto  Islands.  The  mcthoi.1  of  conversion 
adopted  in  these  ficfe  was  simple.  The  local  princelcts  were  eager 
for  llje  Portuguese  trade,  and  the  merchants  loyally  co-operated 
with  the  Jesuit  missioiiarics.  The  plan  pursued  h>'  these  last  was 
to  ciimert  the  rulers,  and  tlien  get  thera  to  proscrilie  all  non- 
Christian  cults  within  their  domains.  In  some  cases,  only  a  single 
day's  notice  was  granted  fur  th<:>se  who  would  not  adopt  the  foreign 
religion  to  ijuit  their  ancesiml  iioiacs,  the  images  of  Buddha 
were  hacked  to  pieces,  and  the  native  temples  given  av^i  to 
the  flames.  In  Central  Japan,  where  there  was  no  foreign  trade, 
the  conv'etsio-ns  seem  often  to  liave  been  the  result  of  honest 
convicEion ;  bul  the  mot/us  operandi  was  the  same.  Hence  the 
fact,  inexplicable  at  lirsL  sight,  thai  of  34,000  converts  in  the 
neiglihouthood  of  Kyoto,  no  less  ihin  18,000  were  upon  one 
small  fief.     Kyoto  itself  ne\er  contained  more  than  300  believers. 

The  celebrated  ruler  Nvbunaga  (see  p.  i34)  ircated  the  Christ- 
ians with  marked  favour.  On  his  death  in  1581,  llideyoshi,  a 
greater  ruler  still,  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  He,  too, 
!>efriendcd  the  niissioiiarics  during  llic  first  five  years  of  his 
sway  ;  consequently,  his  sudden  suppression  of  Christianily  in 
1587  camo  like  a  IjoU  from  the  blue.  The  account  given  of  this 
circumstance  by  Froez,  a  leading  Jesuit,  is  as  follows :— One  of 
Hideyoshi's  Court  ]ihy5iciani<,  a  bigoiwl   UuJdhisl,    "  had  noticed 
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"thai  ihe  Fa-ibers  wqk  devoting  most  of  iheir  efTom  to  the 
"conversion  of  men  of  noble  birtli;  and,  believing  ihat  their 
"  pretext  of  saving  souls  was  merely  a  device  fiic  the  conquest 
"ofjapitn,  he  had  done  his  best  to  rouse  Hideyoshi's  suspicions." 
The  latter  "  had  at  firsi  merely  laughed  ai  him  ;  "  but  ■'  when 
"he  arrived  in  Kj'usha  afratnat  the  King  of  Satsuma,  and  noted 
"thai  miiny  lords  with  their  vassah  had  become  Christians,  and 
"  that  the  sarne  were  bound  lo  each  other  in  great  concord  and 
"exceedingly  devoted  to  the  Fathers,  he  began  lo  recall  what 
"  Toquun  had  already  filled  his  ears  with,  and  to  understand  (al- 
"  (hough  in  this  he  was  aug;urin^  falsely)  that  the  piopagation  of 
"the  faith  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire. 
"And  lliis  is  the  true  cause  of  the  aversion  he  now  declarer" 
Nevertheless,  ihe  persecution  foreshadowed  by  this  change  of 
sentimenl  on  the  ruler's  part  was  delayed  ten  years.  Despite  his 
suspicions  of  the  missionaries'  ulterior  aims,  Hideyoshi  clung  to 
the  present  atK'antages  which  accrued  to  his  realm  from  the 
Portuguese  trade,  and  he  temporarily  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
presence  of  ijo  or  140  Jesuits  on  Japanese  soil. 

Meantime,  mischief  had  been  brewing  in  another  quarter.  A 
Papal  Bull,  promulgated  in  1585,  had  given  the  Jesuits  a  mono- 
poly of  missionary  work  in  Japan,  and  ihe  terms  of  the  Concordat 
entered  into  between  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1580  on  the  occasion 
of  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  confined  the  Japan  trade  to  membere 
of  the  latter  nation.  However,  in  the  year  1593,  the  intrigues 
of  a  Japanese  adventurer  aB.\ious  for  trade  with  the  Philippine 
Islands,  then  a  Spanish  possession.  ltd  to  the  despatch  from 
Manila  wf  four  Spanish  Franciscan  monks,  not  indeed  as  mis- 
sionaries but  as  ambassadors.  They  were  permitted  lo  proceed 
to  Ky6to,  on  the  express  condition  of  engaging  in  no  proselytising 
work;  but  this  pledge  lliey  violated  in  the  most  flagrant  manner. 
Hidcyoshi's  alteniion  was  called  to  iheir  doings  in  Octol>er. 
1596,  by  an  incident  which  has  remained  famous.  A  Spanish 
galleon,  called  the  "San  Felipe."  had  been  stranded  on  die 
Japanese  oast,  and  her  cargo,  including  Ijoo.ooo  crowns  in  silver, 
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had  \Ken  conli^caieil.  In  the  absence  of  ibe  capuin,  the  pilot 
endeavoured  to  overawe  the  local  Japanese  aulhorities.  He 
produced  a  map  of  the  world,  and  pointed  out  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Spanish  monarch's  iloniinions.  On  being  asked  how  it  was 
ihat  so  many  countries  liad  been  subjected  to  a  single  ruler,  he 
"replied:  "Our  kings  hegid  lij'  sending  into  the  countries  they 
"wish  to  conquer  priests  who  induce  the  people  to  embrace 
"our  religion;  ^nd  when  these  have  made  considerable  progress, 
"troops  are  despatched  who  combine  with  the  new  Christians, 
"and  then  our  kings  have  not  much  trouble  in  accomplishing 
"'the  rest.*"  This  speech  was  reported  to  Hideyoshi,  whose  fury 
knew  no  Iwunds.  The  immediate  outcome  was  thai  six  Spanish 
Franciscans,  together  with  seventeen  of  their  nali\'e  converts  and 
three  Japanese  Jesuits,  ncrt'  crucified  at  Nagasaki  on  the  5th 
February,    1597- 

To  this  first  outbreak  of  [jerseCulion  there  succeetlcd  3.  respite 
of  se\'eral  years,  traceable  partly  to  the  civil  wars  and  other 
distiactions  that  accompanied  the  establishment  of  the  Shogunate 
in  the  family  ofTokugawa  leyosu.  This  powerful  ruler  suppressed 
Christianity  for  political  reasons  in  1614.  ordering  Ihe  deportation 
of  all  the  foreign  ecclesiastics.  But  47  contrived  l>"^  remain 
behind  at  Kagaaaki  and  elsewhere,  and  the  others  quicklj-  returned. 
Meantime,  some  of  the  native  Christian  lords  had  been  seeking  to 
establish  relations  abroad,  the  most  noted  of  these  efforts  being 
the  despatch  of  envoys  from  the  KyushQ  Princes  to  the  Pope  in 
1582,  and  that  of  Date,  Lord  of  Sendai,  to  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Pope  in  1613.  When  leyasu  finally  triumphed  over  all 
his  political  enemies,  with  some  of  whom  the  Catholics  had  been 
associated,  a  duel  to  the  death  tiegan  between  the  Japanese 
authorities  who  were  resolved  to  maintain  the   political   integrity 

■Hidue''  i><"  <3i  to-'  Ufcen  Jiicr&lly,  ihvre  was  ilMibdesi  a  lounilnliUQ  c(  Tad  lot  ihi' 
■ttateiDBit  Ibai  impnideniiy  bJuTlcd  out:— ibv  rulers  of  Spain  anil  PDmeal.iit  we  know 
tAl  'well  froca  choir  procoediufi  in  othor  {juartn-t  of  ihc  glolw,  were  anythiny  but 
'  ainEle-Minde^T  'm  their  dvaEine*  willl  nalivr  rmcca.  Hillary  rr[vali  ilsclf:  fii  the 
conduct  of  Europe  towards  China  in  our  ovn  diy  eihilnti  preciielf  ihc  »anlp  uiedJey 
ol  EOiuine  piety  on  ihe  pan  or  the  mliiiianarin.  ard  ihonclcu  ai^rcatron  mi  tfit  |dn 
dF  Eh«  eottntrie)  which  hhiJ  thnn  out. 
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of  the  Empire  whicii  tlicy  believed  to  be  menaccti,  ami  the  fnrdgn 
jiriesis  equally  resolved  lo  discharge  «liat  ihev  held  to  he  iheir 
dUily  to  God.  This  contest  lasted  for  nearly  thirty  yeais,  the 
missionaries  displaying  inirepid  devotion,  and  many  of  die  converts 
a  remarkable  constancy.  At  its  most  flourishing  period  (l)cfore 
the  persecution  of  15  97),  Christianity  in  Japan  nutnbered  300,000 
converts.  One  JaiKinese  record  toils  us  thai  no  fewer  than  300,000 
persons  were  "[lunished"  for  the  crime  of  Christianity.  "Pun- 
ished," however,  evidently  cannol  mean  "executed;"  fiw  the 
Jesuit  Father  Cardim's  list  of  martyrs  gives  only  between  1,400 
,ind  1,500  vklims.  It  is.  plain,  fmm  the  missionary  records 
themstlyie.'i,  that  the  Japanew  authorities  v,xrc  far  from  eager  to 
proceed  to  extremities.  Even  at  the  last  moment  tjicse  converts 
who  consented  to  alKindun  dieii  belief  were  spared,  and  such  few 
L-cclesiastics  as  ajiostaliscd  were  icranicd  a  decent  maintenance. 
IJut  the  heroic  persistence  of  the  great  majority  forced  th* 
government's  Jinnd,  and  (once  the  stippression  of  Christianity 
had  Ijccn  decided  on  in  principle)  left  them  no  choice  in  the 
maiter.  'l^vo  irrcconcilatile  ideals  «erv  ai  stake  ;  each  side  was 
fighting  for  what  it  held  most  sacred.  Hence  the  application 
and  the  endurance  on  Japanese  soil  of  lortnres  no  less  (lendish 
than  those  with  which  Spanish  ami  Porlii;fnesc  rulers  had 
cstingnislicd  heresy  in  their  own  dominions.  The  Japanese 
go\'eniinent  emerged  victorioiiH  from  tliis  deadly  duel :  but  its 
victory  was  achieval  only  by  the  cessation  of  intercourse  w-ith 
the  outside  wurld,  and  the  all  but  total  isolation  of  the  Hnipirc. 
Nevertheless,  the  Church  <if  Japan  wns  not  for^oHen.  The 
Jesuit  Fallier  Sidolii  and  ollien^,  nothing  daunted,  disembarked  on 
the  Japanese  coast  at  inlervaU  during  the  eighteenth  ccntwry,  but 
were  at  once  cart  into  prison.  In  1S46  the  Pope  nominated  a 
bishop  and  several  missiomiries,  who  took  up  their  stnlion  in  (lie 
neighbouring  laichii  Islands,  and  entered  Japan  un  die  siting 
of  the  treaties  of  1858.  These  men  had  the  yy,  in  ^S6^,  lo 
discover  several  Christian  cominunitics  round  about  Magasaki, 
surviving    the   niin    of  the   chnrch   of  their  forefathers  over   two 
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ceniurics  before.  Tliey  had  preserved  certain  i>rayers,  ihe  riU:  of 
linplism,  and  a  few  books.  But  if  these  Ctirisiian  communiiien 
sunivtil,  the  (lersccuUng  spirit  survived  also.  In  1867-70,  all 
thos«  Christians — and  they  numbered  over  fbiii'  thousand — who 
refused  lo  ("cirsu'eat  the  faith,  were  torn  Worn  their  native  villng-es 
and  dislribiiteJ  ovtr  various  pro\-inces  of  ihe  empire,  where  they 
were  kepi  as  prisoners  by  Ihe  respective  DaimyOs.  After  some 
years  of  exile,  they  were  at  length  set  at  liberty  in  1873.  The 
(-"hurch  of  Japan,  tli  us  restored,  is  now  slowly  but  surely 
developing,  thanks  lu  the  toleration  enjoyed  unilcr  the  Imjieriiil 
Govc-mmcni. 

The  Cliurcli  was  jiovemed  from  1846  In  1877  by  n  sitifjie 
bi§ho|i,  (mtn  [877  10  188S  by  two  bishops,  from  1S88  in  i8yi 
by  three,  and  since  1891  by  an  archbishop  (assisted  by  a  bishop 
coadjutor)  anil  tliree  bishops,  whose  respective  residences  are  at 
Tokyo,  Osaka.  Nagasaki,  and  Semlai.  The  Caihohc  population 
of  Uic  empire  amoinilcd,  in  1903,  to  58,000  souls,  as  a^inst 
44,300  in  1891.  They  are  g^uped  in  so^me  360  stations  or 
congrepilions,  spread  more  or  less  all  over  the  country,  but  most 
thickly  in  the  island  of  Kyushu.  The  clergy  consisils— besides 
the  archbishop  and  bishops — of  129  Kiirojiican  miEisionaries  and 
31  Japanese  priests.  The  missionaries  are  all  seculars  belonging' 
10  the  Siicitfe  des  Missions  Eiraiig'tres  de  Paris.*  There  are  also 
70   Kuropean   teachers,  of  whom   iS  Cistercian  friars  devoted   m 

ricuhure  in  die  island  of  Vezo,  and  197  mins  (of  whom  145 
European  and  5a  Japanese)  engaged  in  teaching.  The 
nissionarics  arc  assisted  by  s8o  male  caiechisLs,  besiJe-s  365 
women  employed  as  catechisls  anil  in  nursing  the  sick.  The 
Catholic  edacationa!  cslabl  islmients  include  three  seminaries  for 
native  priests,  where  fio  siudenis  arc  now  pursuing  their  course. 
and  58  other  schools  and  orphanages,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  6,000  pupils.  There  exist  furthermore  two  lepers'  lioine'9. 
where  147  lepers  are  caretl  for.  and  several  small  hospitals. 

•TTw!  mmmaty  htife  Biv«i  iJoti  nor  Tncludf  thu  l%land  oT  Fi^rnirwH.  wIhtp  thnif  art 
old-fvilM itb^il  mWiitinv  m  ill*-  Iian'l*  r,r  Spani»li  TJismlnican  frLir*. 
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II.  Anglicajs'.  Tlie  Church  of  England,  in  conjiincliott  with 
ihe  Episcopal  Churches  of  America,  and  Canada,  has  missions 
colleclivcly  tiesigiialeil  by  Lhe  title  of  NAan  Set  Kohmi.  or  Lhc 
Church  of  Japan.  The  origin  of  this  church  goes  back  lo  lhc 
year  i&sy,  when  iwo  American  clergymen  settled  in  Nagasaki. 
The  missions  in  Tokyo,  both  American  and  English,  were  started 
at  the  same  time,  in  1873.  There  are  now  six  bishops — two 
American  and  four  English, — some  64  foreign  and  50  Japanese 
priests  and  deacons,  and  87  foreign  lay  workers  or  both  sexes, 
tiesidcs  a  large  body  of  Japanese  catechists  and  school- teachers, 
and  over  11,000  baptised  persons  on  the  roll.  The  increase  in 
numbers  lias  been  steady  during  the  past  few  years,  as  has  also  the 
amount  contributed  from  native  sources  for  5clf-sup[K>rl.  The  afTair^ 
of  the  Church  are  managed  by  a  synod  consislii^  of  the  bishops 
and  of  delegates  from  the  clergy  and  Uily,  both  foreign  and 
Japanese.  These  delc^lra  are  fhemselves  elected  at  the  local 
synods,  which  are  presided  over  by  their  respective  bishops,  and 
held  annually  in  lhc  \-arious  jurisdictions  of  North  and  South 
Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  KyOshu,  and  Hokkaido,  into  which  the 
whole  country  has  now  hsen  divided.  The  general  synod  meets 
once  in  three  years.  The  aim  of  the  Church  is  Co  be  in  com- 
munion vrith,  but  not  in  subjection  to,  the  Churches  of  Englstnd 
and  America, — in  fact,  to  occupy  in  Japan  much  the  same  position 
Bs  lhe  iVnglicao  Chuch  occupies  in  Uic  United  States.  The 
Ja]>anese  Prayer  Book  is  based,  n-ith  necessary  modifications,  on 
those  of  the  Anglican  and  American  Churches, 

III.  Protestant.  In  1859,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
earliest  Anglican  missionaries,  rcpresentali\-es  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Reformed  Chiu-ches  landed  in  Japan, 
and  lhe  l^leslant  missions  have  ever  since  continued  to  be 
chiefly  in  American  hands-  The  first  baptism  took  i>lace  in 
1864.  the  first  native  church  was  organised  at  Vokohama  in 
1S71,  and  the  Gi^  church  building  w'as  consecrated  in  1875. 
In  1S72  the  work  of  Kbiical  translation,  till  then  hindered  by 
w^nt    of  suflicienc    (amilbrity   with  the  language,  was  \-igofTiusljr 
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undertaken.  It  should  be  added  that  the  existence  of  several 
Chinese  versions,  which  all  educated  Japanese  could  read,  render- 
ed tlic  necessity  for  a  version  in  llie  i'cmacular  less  urgent  than 
would  have  been  the  case  in  other  lands.  A  complete  version 
of  the  New  Testament  wss  |>ublished  in  1880,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  1887.*  Ifeanwhile  the  op|)osition  of  the  government  to 
Christianity  failed  away,  and  ihe  number  of  converts  increased, — 
slowly  al  first,  for  tti  1872  no  more  than  ten  persons  had  been 
baptised,  but  aftenvatds  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Besides  actual 
crangelising  work,  much  gener^il  school  \VQrk  has  lieen  enKiiged 
in.  The  venerable  Dr.  Hcfibum  and  cithers  ha^e  also  combinetl 
tlie  art  of  healing  tedies  with  that  of  curing  sotils.  The  educa- 
tional efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  met  wilh  amazing  success, 
even  allowing  for  an  inten-al  of  disappoinlmenl  during  the  last 
decade  of  llic  nineteenth  century,  conseciuenl  on  the  spread  of 
chauvinistic  feeling  und  the  difficulty  of  confonning  to  school 
standards  insisted  on  by  a  non-Christian  Grovemmeni,  Obstruc- 
tions of  this  nature  have  now  been  removed,  the  higher 
departments  of  certain  Christian  colleges  (including  at  least  one 
theological  school)  having  even  received  fomial  oHicial  recognition. 
and  been  accorded  equal  rank  in  the  national  educational  system 
with  those  government  colleges  that  represent  the  grade  immediate- 
ly below  the  Imperial  Universities.  Thus  their  scholars  share  in 
the  much-prized  priiilegc  of  iKisiponcmciil  of  the  call  to  military- 
Service  until  the  completion  of  eight  yeans  of  school  life. 

The  leading  Protestant  denominations  having  missions  in  Japan 
may  be  clarified  under  four  heads,  which  we  notice  in  the  ordtr 
of  their  local  importance  : — 

The  Presbylerians,  representing-  se\'en  religious  societies,  number 
55  male  and  53   female   missionaries,")"   whose   labours  are  aided 

*  Ctiianunalt'ly  llie  Japanese  lan^iatfE,  intricate  ^nd  impt^rsDnaE.  Li  sinBularly  il]-Rtleil 
b>  («pri^bcc  ihe  rufgcd  iciMiiEijIy  of  Mhl'Ijt>.-w  tbought.  ChDijc^e  Lends  itself  somenrluE 
benei  lo  the  cuk. 

t  If  the  vrives  oi  marrieiE  iDLVlionari'S  be  incSiH^ed  in  the  eiiumerationi  tlie  number 
uf  Ivmoir  mlisfanari^^  Iti  ihif  nnil  tl^*^  mh^r  Prole^fnnt  itiif-5i'?i'*  v^'ill  I*:  c.  qisiUvT^tiltr 
lncr»nsi?<!- 
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by  diose  of  3S  ordained  and  1 1  z  uiiordAiiied  Japanese  fellow- 
wot'kers, — die  whole  force  Ijeing  distrihiiied  over  74  organised 
cliurches,  besidts  many  oul-suciuns.  In  1903  (ihe  lasl  jcar  for 
which  statistics  are  a^uilable),  Uic  lolal  membership  numbered 
owT  12,400,  and  contributed  during:  ihat  year  a  sum  of  34,800 
yen.  They  supported  3  Ijoarding-schools  for  boys  and  il  for 
girls,  together  with  lo  day-schools,  the  aggregate  number  of 
scholars  l>eing  2,289.  The  various  Presbyterian  bodies — American 
Mid  Scotch — amalgamated  in  the  year  1877  into  a  single  church, 
whicli  is  now  known  as  the  Nikait  Kinsulo  Kyohoai,  or  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan,  and  which,  no  longer  insisting  on  such 
standards  of  doctrine  as  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  iif  D01I, 
the  Westminster  Confe&sion  of  Faith,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  or 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  tonfines  itself  ly  a  much  simpler 
"Confession    of  Failh,"  consisting  mainly  of  the  Apostles  Creed. 

The  Congregaihnal  or  Eumi-ai  Churches  are  associated  ex- 
clusively with  one  body,— llie  mission  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioncni  for  Foreign  Missions.  In  lyoj  llierc  were  23  male 
and  1$  female  workers  on  the  suif,  besides  4S  ordained  and  41 
unordained  Japanese.  There  are  106  oi^nised  churches,  38  of 
which  arc  self-supporting,  and  over  1 1,400  members,  who  in 
190^  contributed  M,%QCi  yen.  The  Doshisha  Colle^  at  Kyoto 
— by  far  ilie  largest  Christian  institution  in  Japan — is  under 
tlie  control  of  this  mission. 

'["he  Melhaiiisls.  representing  six  American  societies  and  one 
Canadian,  consist  of  59  male  and  71  female  missionaries,  126 
ardained  and  101  unordained  Japanese  fellow-workers.  139 
organised  churches,  and  o\"er  9,600  members,  who  in  1903 
Contributed  36,600  yen.  The  Methodists  have  iS  boarding- 
schools  and  19  day-schools,  with  a  total  of  4,761  scholars.  To 
ihem  belongs  tiie  Aoyama  Gakuin.  llic  most  imjionanl  Christian 
College  in  Toky5. 

The  Baptisis  represent  four  American  societies,  and  number  36 
male  and  zi  Icmale  missionaries,  M-iih  zS  ordained  and  45  an- 
offdained   Japartese    workers    in    55    organised    churches,    wiih     3 
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mcmtiersliiii  of  i.iver  ,^.361,  \\'\ia  in  11)03  tontributed  5.AS1  ym. 
The  two  leading  Ifaplist  bodies  support  a  ilieoit^cal  seminary 
with  1 8  stuiieiits,  one  academy  for  boys,  ii\-e  boarding-schools  for 
girls,  with  a  intal  of  302  Btiirtenls-.  and  eight  day-scliools  with 
588  pupils. 

The  Sah'tilioH  Arjay^  which  invaded  Japan  in  1895,  has  now 
15  coqis  here  with  51  officers.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  tlit-  Tiiki 
ru)  Koe  (the  Japanese  cdiiion  of  llie  "  War-Cry  ")  arc  pmblished 
fortnif  btly.  The  Army  has  deserved  well  of  Japan  by  the  stout 
fight  which  il  has  maile  and  still  m^kea  to  rescue  girls  from  the 
thraldom  of  licensed  immoraliiy. 

Besides  ihe  above,  must  be  mentioned  ti\e  Society  of  Friends  ; 
fiiithermore,  ilic  American  and  London  Jich'gious  Tntci  Societies, 
ivliicli  have  joint  headquarters  at  Tokyo,  and  die  Voting  Men  s 
Chrislinn  Assaciaiioii  of  fapan,  etc.,  the  total  mimljer  of  missions 
represented  l>eiii};  twenty -eig-ht. 

Numerous  as  are  dee  Prolesiaiit  lx)<lies  labouri.ig  nn  Japanese 
soil,  and  widely  as  some  of  ihem  differ  in  doctrine,  fairness 
requires  it  lo  be  slaletl  that  ihey  rarely,  if  ever,  have  made  Japan 
the  scene  of  sectarian  strife.  The  tendency  has  I>een  ratJicr  to 
minimise  differences, — a  tendency  exemplified  in  ihe  amalgamatioii 
of  the  \-arioiis  Presbyterian  churches  and  of  the  various  Episcopal 
churches,  die  prop.ised  amalgamation  of  the  Melhotlisl  churches, 
and  the  cementing  influence  >"if  Ihc  Voung  Men's  Christian 
.\ssocialion  wort  and  of  the  General  Conferences  of  nil  denomina- 
lions  held  frcfm  lime  to  time.  .^t  one  ])eriod,  orthotlo.Niy  and 
union  were  menaced  bv  die  advent  of  the  so-called  "'Liberal 
Churches," — the  Uniiarians  tuid  UnrvErsalisIs  (1889-90), — who 
for  a  brief  sea.son  seemed  likely  lo  obtain  a  hold  over  the 
Japanese  mind,  Hui  ihe  Unitarian  mission  is  now  esliuct,  and 
the  Universalisls  h.T.ve  Hltle  or  no  following.  The  GfftnAn 
Evangelical  Mission,  while  numbering  few  actual  converL-;.  cr.iims 
(with  what  justice  we  have  no  meai^s  of  estimating)  to  have  e\cncd 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  thought  of  the  Christian  community, 
and  even  upon  others  outside  the  Christian  pale. 
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r\'.  The  Orthodox:  Russian  CmurcHj  presided  over  liy  Uisliiip 
Nicole,  and  served  by  37  imiive  priests  and  deacons,  has  had 
amission  in  Japan  ever  since  the  year  1861.  Ii  claims  a  total 
following  of  over  27,000,  Tlie  Russian  catheilral,  which  was 
opened  for  worship  in  1891,  is  the  only  ecclesiastical  edifice  in 
Tolfj'o  with  any  prelcnaioiis  lo  splendour.  From  the  eminence 
on  which  it  stands,  it  scem^  10  dominate  ihe  whole  city. 

v.  General  CoKstDKhATlOS's.  To  those  who  can  look  back 
rort3%  or  even  only  thirty  years,  the  varying  fortunes  through  which 
Christianity  has  passed  in  Japan  art  most  striking,  indeed  well- 
nigh  incredible.  As  late  as  1870,  it  was  perilous  for  a  Ja£Kmese 
to  confess  Jesus.  Later  on,  such  confession  tiecame  rather 
fasliionablc  than  otherwise.  Then  it  wis  liarU  for  a  misaionarj-  lo 
obtain  a  native  teacher.  Now  there  are  hundreds  of  ordained 
and  iinordained  native  preachers  and  Icachers  of  Christianity. 
The  old  proclamation,  which,  since  A.  I>.  1638,  had  prohibited 
the  religion  of  Jesus  as  "  an  evil  sect,"  was  still  posted  on  the 
notice- Inoards  of  the  Jiublic  thoroughfares  in  1873.  The  govern- 
ment now  openlj'  tolerates  line  building  of  churches  and  the 
performance  of  Christian  funeral  riles,  in  accordance  with  Article 
XXVJII  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  decrees  that  "Japanese 
subjects  shall,  within  limits  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order, 
and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as  subjects,  enjoy  freedom  uF 
religious  belief."  Such  were  the  strides  made  during  the  decade 
from  1878  to  1888  as  to  suggest  the  notion  that  in  future  the 
danger  might  he,  no  longer  from  persecution,  but  from  worldly- 
minded  favour.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  Japanese  thought,  while 
professing  themselves  personally  indiflcrenl  lo  all  religions,  used 
then  cold-bloodedly  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  Christianity  as  a 
school  of  morals  and  music,  and  as  likely  to  be  advantageous 
in  political  negotiations  with  the  powers  of  the  West  I  To  make 
all  Japan  Christian  by  edict  some  fine  morning,  might  not  have 
lieen  on  the  programme  of  the  Japanese  statesmen  of  the  liour ; 
but  that  something  of  the  kind  should  happen  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  ap|>cared  far  less  unlikely  than  many  things  that  have 
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acludly  tiappcnet!  in  this  land  of  realised  improbabiJities.  Itut 
1888  witnessed  a  reaction  in  every  department  of  Japanese  life 
and  thought.  Angry  with  Europe  for  the  recent  lailure  of  treaty 
Tcvision,  the  le^ing  classes  then  turned  their  backs  an  all  such 
European  things  as  appeared  to  them  non-essentia], — not  on  the 
electric  light  of  courae,  or  on  bank.ing,  or  surgery,  or  anything  of 
evident  material  utility,  but  on  European  dress,  Earopean  cookery, 
European  amusements,  European  ideals.  Christianity,  being  alien 
and  non-utilitarian,  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  this  cold  ivave. 
While  the  p()pulation  grows  rapidly,  the  number  of  the  convens 
grows  slowly.  This  spirit,  (00,  has  changed,  their  regard  for 
the  missionaries  has  cooled,  they  desire  to  walk  alone.  Not 
only  so : — they  wish  to  Japonise  Christianity  iteelf,  in  essence 
well  as  in  outward  form,  and  seem  Inclined  to  throw  over- 
ard  «ven  that  minimum  of  dogma  on  which  the  Protostant 
missionaries  feel  lx)un<i  to  insist.  Evidently  a  modem  BossueL 
would  find  in  Japan  materials  for  a  new  chapter  on  the  Variad'oJts 
<^  Proiestantisni  within  ihc  space  of  a  single  generation. 

Prophesying  is  no  safe  occupation  nowadays.  Nevertheless, 
we  hazard  a  guess  to  the  elfect  that  in  the  future  the  Protestants 
of  Japan  ivjll  be  cKcupied  with  questions  of  morals  and  practice — 
the  temperance  question,  for  instance,  and  Sunday  observance — 
rather  than  wth  subtle  doctrinal  theories,  the  Japanese  mind 
being  too  essentially  unspeculativc  for  Che  fine  distinctions  of  die 
theologians  to  have  any  charm  for  il,  much  less  for  it  to  seek  to 
Split  new  hairs  for  itself.  The  failure  of  Buddhist  metaphysical 
abstractions  to  lake  any  hold  of  the  national  sympailiies,  is  a 
finger-post  in  history  pointing  (to  what  may  be  expected  in  ihe 
future.  People  will  never  greatly  excite  themselves  about  beliefs 
thai  sit  lightly  on  them  ;  and  Japanese  religious  beliefs  have  always 
sat  lighdy.  Mas  not  the  whole  altitude  of  the  Far-Easlem  mind 
with  r^ard  to  the  supematuml  been  aptly  described  as  one  of 
"iwliteness  towards  possibilities? "  Doubtless  this  nattiral  dis- 
inclination to  a  spiritual  religion  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese    is    aided    and    abetted    hy  special  local  causes.     There 
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may  be  a  measure  of  truth  in  ihe  assenion  often  made  in  reli^ous 
circles  thai  missioniiry  enterprise  is  impeded  [ty  the  openly  im* 
moiai  Ii*"cs  nf  many  of  the  (so-called)  Christian  residents.  We  feel 
absoluleiy  certaia  of  anotliei  tiling,  namelj',  that  missioaary  enter- 
prise is  impeded  by  the  openly  imtnuial  politics  of  the  (so-called) 
Christian  nations.  When  Prciisiani  England  giahs  at  Hongkong. 
Weihaiwci,  and  Thibet,  while  "Holy"  Russia  grabs  at  sunJrj' 
otlier  i»rovince3  of  a  country  which  has  never  done  either  of  the 
aggreraors  any  harm  ;  when  France  and  Germany,  anti-clerical 
at  home,  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  each  t>cspattered  priest  UT 
baltiired  mission-house  to  esact  some  commetcial  adi-atttfige  or 
snatch  some  strip  of  lerrilory  abro'ad,  what  is  the  Far-Eastcin  to 
t|]ink  .'  He  tliinks  precisely  as  we  oursehe^  should  thilik>  mu/a/tf 
mukuulis ;  he  thinks,  and  thinks  rightly,  that  otir  profcs.'jions  of 
religion  are  a  mere  cloak  for  vuljrar  gTeed.  The  Japanese 
perhaps,  l>ei]ig  strong  enough  to  protect  thcmaehe^,  might  be 
deemed  likely  to  feel  this  consideration  less  than  other  OnentaLs. 
They  do  feel  it,  however,  as  cxpres9iom  of  opinion  in  their  press 
lestify  from  time  lo  time.  They  feel  that  physical  compulsion 
and  spiritual  influence  cannot  he  successfully  yoked  together, 
that  what  has  eotne  to  be  known  as  the  "gospel  and  gunboai 
iwlicy  '  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  that  if  the  missionnries 
are  e\ct  to  assert  themselves  as  an  apostolic  force,  they  must, 
hkc  the  apostles,  dissociate  (heir  personal  status  from  all  reliance 
on  alien  inierventicm.  The  natural  isatitm  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  land  of  iheir  labours,  their  complete  subjection  to  na^i*e 
law,  and  rejection  of  all  diplomatic  interference  on  their  behalf, 
would  at  once  ertormoiisly  increase  their  influence.  But  doubt- 
less such  a  step  would  be  vicweil  with  tlisfa^our  by  home 
poUlicians,  to  whose  mind  the  sole  advantage  of  missionary  enterprise 
is  that  it  may   open    marlels  and  paie  the  way  for   annexation. 

Books  raoenunaiidad.  |I.  Caihulicu)  Tbt  axSXrutaali  Cailulii:  lundpoim  U 
HDboitinl  in  CrMMI'i  TtUldri  di  Vt  RtUgiim  CHr/ri'mif  an  7afn.  Ch>rlcTO[£' 
Hfttairr  da  C/aiai»mmt  4ttu  CEmfin  da  yajon,  Leon  Pifitt'  Niitairr  A  ta  JtWt'fM 
CtrrjiMiH  an  7i»t^»,  Hunai'  Kiliti'n  dt  Jtmt  RtimuiUt  aa  Jiifm.  uil  Snlcboi'i 
Ckriifi^n  Daimjvj.     The  t^ritifal  flnndpoint  It  oiiuintd  in  Murdocli*!  Hifirrry    t/  7a^*ii 
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\lrd/j  QtfitltMtutni  fn  y^fau. — The  abovi?  »re  ^f^nvrAl  accouDts,  tirriiumist  of 
Ito  rttfcct. — The  tllerdTim  cF  Cjiihtfilicism  in,  J^ipan  ia  very  voluniiwiiv,  bej^fnniiie  vilh 
ihd  ytnUs'  Tjttrrs  in  thd  siiivencta  and  itvcateenth  ftiDturi«^  aticl  coming'  down  In 
thfl  ftpecfal  iTPfliim  by  L^on  Pag^s.  ^Eow,  and  mtiern.  Sacntf''B  rmuiorchGi  vtv,  for 
■  be  m»I  pan,  ^.caDtred  iKnxigti  the  volumo  of  (he  Asiiiiie  Tramacliints  ;  but  onv  of  IhiA 
mo4(   inMtesring   tjssaya,    entided     T^r    ffsait    AFiinan   Prfss    ill   ynfun  _from  IJ^I   tti 

(II.  ProlMiani- )— Tlia  Satisliti  n/  ilfiinant.  published  te3r\y —The  Rt/arfi  at  thi.- 
liricHls  misaiani^  saciviits  ini  ef  (hi  Gftlitral  CollferHieta  of  iSBj  ind  i^oa—A  Hitlery 
*f  JVttfsftKl  ^ifitrh'Hi  in  "/ajutn,  by  Poskil'  H,  RiTtcr,  Ph.  D..  tralislnrC'd  by  Rev. 
Caurga  £^  Albrccht,  A.  M-,  rcviseiJ  and  LTOuglil  up  10  tiale  by  Rev.  D.  C  Gn^ne. 
VSt—Ait  AwuricaH  M/tiiBit^ry  fi  Jafan,  by  Rev.  &I.  1..  GorJon,  D.D.—Thirfy 
Bemiffl  Viars  ia  Jajntn.  tit  Slary  <•/  thr  Amfriiai  Bjard'i  ifiiiien  in  Jafnn.  by  R«v , 
M,  L.  UordtHi.  1>D.— r»*  Li^r  -fyrnfk  /tnrJj -KWplnia* U^ly..hr  \nUiT  ^.  Hinly. 
— Mnv  JBrcajMt  n  Chrirliau,  by  Uchimbm  K.aTiMit.—DiK  ya^mtr.  by  Rcr.  C.  Viixtiirrzfr. 

MoreQ  Maxims.  Few  Japanese  books  arc  more  likely  tu 
please  the  foreign  sluiltnt  ihan  iwo  smal!  volumes  of  practical 
ciliics,  cnlLtled  respeclively  JUsu-gu  JCyo.  or  "  Teaching  of  Uie 
Words  uf  Truth,"  ami  Dfiji  Kyy,  or  "Traching  of  the  ^'oung.'" 
They  arc  ascribed  lo  Buddhist  abbots  l^f  the  ninth  century  ;  hut 
tJic  doctrine  of  bolii  has  a  Confucian  nu  less  than  a  Buddhislic 
flavour,  and  many  of  the  maxims  are  tmnscribed  Iwdily  from 
Chinese  st>urccs.  Both  collections  were  for  miiny  iiges  as  familiar 
(o  the  j-otith  of  Japan  as  the  Sermon  on  tli«  Mount  is  to  us. 
The  foliouiiig  may  sene  as  specimens: — 

■'Treasures  that  are  laid  up  in  a  gamer  decay;  treasures  that 
are  kid  up  in  the  mind  decay  not. 

"  Thoiigii  thou  shiniidat  heap  up  .t  thousand  pieces  of  gold : 
the_v  would  not  be  so  precious  as  one  day  of  study. 

"  If  thou,  being  poor,  enter  into  the  abode  of  the  iicallhy  : 
remember  that  his  riches  arc  more  fleetinj^  than  the  flower  nipped 
by  die  hoar-frost. 

■'  If  thou  be  bom  in  Lhc  poor  man's  ho\"cl,  but  have-  wisdom : 
dien  shall  thou  l>e  like  the  lotus-llower  growing  out  of  iho  mud. 

"Thy  &(her  and  thy  mother  are  like  heaven  and  earth:  thy 
t&ocher  and  thv  lord  are  like  the  sun  and  moon. 


•  Propelly  KutlUnia  or  jViifimt  .-  liiit  tbu  awkwanl  trsnitilcnHio.:  of  riirmai' <.t»yt  1w= 
\xtn  lijialiy  relainsJ  for  ihis  pirlTculat  mine. 
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"  Other  kiiuirolk  may  he  likened  unlo  the  rushes :  huslinnds 
and  wives  arc  liu!  useless  stones.* 

"  He  that  loveih  iniquity  beckonelli  to  miafoitune :  il  is,  as  it 
were,  the  echo  answering  to  the  voice. 

"  He  that  praciiaetli  rigiiteousnctis  rcceivetli  a  blessing :  it 
comeLh  as  sitrely  as  the  shadow  followcth  the  man. 

"  Be  reverent  when  thou  goest  past  a  grave :  alight  from  thine 
horse  when  ihoti  goest  past  a  Shinto  shrine. 

"  When  thou  art  near  a  Buddhist  temple  or  pagoda,  thou  sliaU 
not  commit  any  unclean  act :  when  thou  readest  the  sacred 
writings,  thou  shah  da  nothing  unseemly. 

"  Human  cars  are  listening  ai  Che  ^^■all  :  speak  no  calumny, 
even  in  secret 

"  Human  eyes  look  down  fnam  ihe  heaveiis  :  commit  no 
wrong,  however  hidden. 

"When  a  hasty  word  hath  once  been  spoken  :  a  learn  of  foor 
liCiTsos  may  pursue,  but  cannot  bring  it  Ijack. 

"The  (law  in  a  mace  of  white  jade  may  ix;gn."iiind  away  :  bul 
l)ic  flaw  of  an  evil  word  tiinnot  be  groimd  away. 

"Calamity  and  prosperily  have  no  gale:  they  arc  there  only 
whither  men  invite  ihem. 

"  From  the  evils  sent  by  Heaven  there  la  deliverance  ;  from  the 
evils  we  bring  upon  ourselves  there  is  no  escape. 

"The  gods  punish  foola,  not  to  sky  but  to  chasten  them  :  the 
teacher  smiieil].  his  disciple,  not  fnam  haired  but  to  make  him  belter. 

"Though  the  sins  committed  by  the  wise  man  be  great,  he 
sliall  not  £ill  into  hell :  though  the  sins  committed  by  the  fdol 
be  small,  he  shall  surely  fall  into  hell. 

■'  Life,  with  birth  and  death,  is  not  enduring  :  and  yc  should 
b.iste  li>  yearn  after  Nirvana. 

"TTie  body,  wilh  its  passions,  is  not  pure:  and  ye  should 
swiftly  search  after  intelligence. 


*  A<icoi<Jliig  19  thv  ConfiEcian  ethical  cude,  wtuch  ih«  Japwivte  H<Japt<4,  a  ouhEi'i 
puranii,  hli  lauhiT.  and  liti  tord  claim  hli  lifelong  icrvlco.  hit  ti'ife  tbuidios  on  *□ 
iimfrt^^^vr^Wy  lowrj-  pEanr. 
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"Above  all  thin^,  inen  must  practise  charily:  it  is  by  alms- 
giving that  nisdum  i^  fed. 

"Less  liian  all  things,  men  must  grudge  money;  it  is  by 
riches  that  wisilom  is  hindered." 

Books  rMmmuradod.  FulJ  inintliiiun  of  ibc  D^i  /^  in  Vol.  IX,  Fori  UI.  of 
Ih*'  "Atiaii-ti  T^n-sacliGTia,""  &qtl  of  the  jfifrr-fa  KyZ  in  Uw*  "Cornliill  Hagtuinc"  for 

Moumlng-  The  Japanese,  like  other  nations  under  Chinese 
influence,  are  very  strict  on  the  subject  of  mourning.  Formerly 
three  mourning  codes  {Hiikki  Ryii)  prevailed  simulLinecmsly.  Of 
these  one  w'as.  for  Shinto  priests,  another  for  the  Kyoto  nobility, 
and  yei  another  for  ibe  Dairayos  and  Samurai.  The  last  alone 
lias  siir\*ivcd,  and  its  prescrijitions  are  still  followed  by  old- 
fashioned  persons.  Mourning,  be  it  remarked,  consists  of  two 
things  —  the  wearing  of  mourning  garments,  and  abstinence 
from  animal  food.  This  premised,  the  following  table  is  self- 
explanatory  : — 

frAnnentfl.  Fuod- 

Grcai-great-grandparcnis*        ..      ..  30  days  10  days 

Grcat-,prandi>arentA* 90     „  20  .. 

Grandparents* 150     „  30  „ 

Real  parents ..  13  months  50  „ 

Adopte.1  parents      '3     ^.  5°  ■. 

Slep-parents       30  days  10  „ 

Fadier's  legitimate  wife"}" 30     .,  to  „ 

Divorced  mother      150     „  30  „ 

^Woman's)  parents-in-law        ,  .      . .  go     „  20  „ 

Uncle  and  aunl*      90     „  20  ., 

Husband 13  months  50  ., 

Wife  . .      .  .      , , ,      . .  90  days  ao  „ 

Brothers  and  sistere*       90     „  20  1. 

Half-brothers  and  sistCra 30,,  \0  „ 

Eldest  son 90     „  zo  ,, 

Other  children 3P    „  .      10  ,. 

■  On  ihe  paiFriiiil  altle.  The  inlotiur  laCus  a\  wouien  in  ths  Hait  cauiea  » <xaiiAtx- 
■ble  reiluelirn  lo  be  maije  In  [he  period  lF  moumfne  t»r  ccrmiioniilliiE  rtliuiei  on 
•he  BiBlcmal  lidf.  A  Hijternal  inird&iher.  fjr  insDnce,  ii  cflily  moiiciied  fite  <lufii4 
99  da^.  A  DiareEit:!!   uncle  during  jq  dayi. 

?  A  man's  kigirinmic  wife  is  conaidcitil  ilie  "IcEJi  niJthdr"  of  any  LhilcJrcn  ht  may 
h«vc  by  a  lonciibiiii;,  Sucli  ihlldrcn  no.ifn  Iheir  "  leeal  inithBr's"  dtatk  limine  '■'• 
pcrkid   inJieaud  In  die  Irit. 
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lililesl  son's  eldest  sun 30  „  lO  „ 

Other   t^iaiitlchildren       10  „  3  „ 

Adoptcj  son 30  „  10  ,, 

Nephews  and  nieces        7  1.  3  i- 

First  cousins 7  „  3  „ 

Infants  under  three  months  are  not  mourned  for,  and  the  period 
of  mourning  for  children  is  greatly  reduced  if  they  are  under 
seven  years  of  age. 

Whenever  a  death  occurs  in  the  family  of  an  official,  he  must 
at  once  rei>ort  it  to  the  Department  to  which  he  is  attached.  The 
theory  is  that  he  should  remain  at  home  during  the  whole  of 
the  pro))cr  [>eriod  of  mourning.  But  as  this  would  cause  incon- 
venience in  practice,  he  is  always  absolved  from  the  operation 
of  the  rule,  and  ordered  to  "  attend  office  though  in  mourning." 
When  an)-  member  of  the  Imperial  family  dies,  a  notification  is 
issued  prohibiting  all  sound  of  music  throughout  the  land  for  the 
space  of  three  days,  and  e\en  for  a  longer  jieriod  if  the  deceased 
I>ersonage  stood  verj'  near  the  throne. 

Periodical  visits  to  the  grave  of  the  deceased —An-tu-maw-zj  as 
they  are  termed — form  an  essential  part  of  the  Japanese  system 
of  mournin;^.  The  days  prescriljcd  by  custom  for  these  visits 
arc  the  seventh  day  after  decease,  the  fourteentli,  twenty-first, 
thirty-fifdi,  fjrty-ninlh,  and  hundredth :  then  the  first  anniver- 
sary, the  third  anniversary,  the  seventh,  thirteenth,  seventeenth, 
t«enl}-third,  twenty -seventh,  thirty-third,  thirty -seventh,  fiftieth, 
and  hundredth.  On  the  more  important  of  these  occasions 
Buddhist  services  arc  jwrfi^rmed,  ftir  instance,  on  the  first  and 
thiril  anniversaries.  By  snme,  es]>eciallv  among  the  poorer  classes, 
the  whole  of  this  extensile  [jrogramnie  proves  to  be  impossible 
of  fulfilment,'  and  even  in  the  upper  class  not  a  few  are  now 
found  wh'.>  scnsiblj-  Imitate  Kuro])e  by  moderating  the  outvvard 
symlxils  of  grief;  but  the  seventh  and  thirty-fifth  days  and  the 
first  and  third  anniversaries  arc  ne\'er  neglected.  The  obsen-ance 
of  the  anniversaries  of  several  members  of  a  family  is  sometimes 
lunii«d  tTigethcr  when  Ihc  dales  nearly  coincide,  provided  always 
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t!iat  Tiotie  of  ihc  honourei!  derwi  he  kept  wailing  bc)"onJ  his  diie 
lime.  All  these  numbers  are  ailciihteil  accordiug  to  the  old 
Jnpaiiese  "inclusive"  st'slcm  or  reckoning',  so  that  ihc  act-calleil 
tliinl  aniiiversarv  h  really  the  second,  elc.  <sce  p.  12).  While  is 
the  colour  nfintmniing'.^not  black  as  in  Western  huds. 


"MioxB..  ■■  MosH  "  is  one  of  the  fe«-  Japanese  words  ihai  have 
found  their  way  into  the  English  lanR'Uage.  It  is  properly  mo^njsa, 
a.  contraction  of  titiiv-iusa.  that  is  "the  burning  hert.i," — a  name 
given,  on  account  of  its  use,  to  the  |ilani  which  we  call  •■  tnugwort," 
U  is  employed  as  a  cautery,  fragmenLs  of  it  being  roiled  into 
9.    tiny   cone,   and   then  applied  to  ilic  Iwdy  and  set  fire  to. 

In  the  old  Chinese  and  Japanese  system  nf  medicine,  burning 
wiih  llic  moxa  was  considered  a  panacea  for  aimoal  every  human 
ill.  It  was  prescrilwd  for  fiiiniliig  fits,  nose-bleeding,  rheiima- 
tmii,  and  a  hundred  other  ailincuL^.  A  woman  unable  to  boir 
the  pangs  of  child-birdi  was  to  be  relieved  bv  having  ihrec  place* 
liiirril  with  it  on  liie  littlL-  toc  of  her  right  fc>ot,  In  addilion  to 
this,  the  moxa  was  used  as  a  punishment  for  children,  many 
licjng  burnt — generally  on  the  back — when  more  than  usually 
naughty.  This  praclice,  which  is  not  yet  o!>solcic,  accoiinis  frir 
some  at  least  of  ilie  cicairices  on  ihu  naked  backs  and  legs  of 
jinrikisha-mcTi  and  oihcr  coolies.  There  is  a  well-known  story 
of  a  child,  who,  having  commitleJ  arson,  and  rendered  himself 
thereby  liable,  under  the  former  sevete  law  of  the  realm,  to  Ixt 
burnt  alive,  was  dragged  out  with  impressit'e  ixiinj)  in  the  place 
of  eseculioTi,  but  lei  off  at  the  Lost  nonient  with  an  unusually 
severe  application  of  the  moxa. 

Book  IsaenunraatMl.  Vi'hilnry'i  AWn  hh  lAt  Hiiti-ry  !•/  UtJl'tal  rr^Cria  in 
yaffil,    pidili'hpjl    in    V'ul-    Xfl.    Pan    IV,   pf  tfiH   "  AaiLiiic  Traniatciun*."  im»"cial]y 

Music.  Music,  if  that  Iwaiiiiful  wonl  must  be  allowed  (o  fall 
so  low  as  to  denote  tliesirummings  and  s([uealinga  of  Orienlals. 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  Japan  ever  since  mythological  times. 
Hut  Japanese  music  as  at  present  known—ils  lutes,  Butes,  drums. 
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and  fid<31ea  of  ^-arious  sorls — came  over  from  China,  like  itioet 
oth'cr  things  good  and  bad.  in  the  tmin  of  Buddhism.  Th«  kaio, 
a  son  of  Ijre  which  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  modem 
instrumcnis,  was  gradual/  evolved  from  earlier  Chinese  models, 
and  perfected  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  ceoVMXy  by 
Yatsuhashi,  who  has  been  slyleil  the  father  of  modern  J:ipane9e 
music.  The  sanlise^^''  or  "  three  strings,"  now  [he  favourite  instni- 
ment  of  the  singing^-girls  and  of  the  lower  classes  generally,  soema 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Manila  as.  recenily  as  the  year  170a 
The  i>crfection  of  Japanese  cla^ical  music  may  be  heard  at 
Tokyo  from  the  Band  of  Court  Musicians  attached  to  the  Bureau 
of  Rites.  l-Iavitig  said  that  it  may  be  helrd,  we  hasten  to  add 
that  it  cannot  be  heard  oHen  by  ordinary  mortals.  The  easiest 
way  to  gel  a  hearing  of  it  is  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  given 
by  l!ie  Musical  Society  of  Japan  (an  association  founded  in  1886 
for  the  cultivation  alike  of  Japanese  and  European  music),  at 
which  ihe  Court  Musicians  occasionally  perform.  A  more  citriotis 
certmony  slill  is  the  performance  by  these  same  musicians,  at 
certaiti  Shinto  festivals,  of  a  sikul  concert.  Et>lh  stringe*!  and 
wind  instruments  are  used  in  this  concert;  but  it  is  held  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  iicca.sion  would  he  profaned,  were  any  sound  to  fajj 
on  unworthy  ears.  Therefore,  though  all  the  motions  of  playing 
are  gone  through,  no  strains  are  actually  emitted  I  This  is  but 
one  among-  many  instances  of  the  strange  lugnries  of  the  Japanese 
musical  art,  and  of  ihe  extreme  esoteric  mystery  in  which  the 
fiiBi Hies  hereditarily  entrusted  with  the  handing  down  of  lliat  art 
enshroud  their  knowledge. f 


*More  Dftcib  proaouiiciHl  iJuima'u^.^  but  xnmitti  i%  cansidered  correct- 

IVhe  cuiMBiCB  of  UiMP  "«il«nt  conceiw  "  inii  jct  in  ikiubc  I17  i  ctldc  of  ilw  finl 
ftditiiun  of  tills  wcrk-  Niivpr  havttifl  he*zd,  or  nlhcr  lecn.  any  uurBelva*.  wc  deiicrfbfl 
EbBm  on  Elic  aifchoriiy  of  Mr.  laaira,  who^  in  a  private  comDnunicjuron  cm  the  mbiCTt. 
nopindy  II*  <hal  such  esottric  mytltiie*  would  mpl  wijl^pgly  be  aljutled  10  Ify  llwiroU' 
fiUhicnmd  prntntFiri.  Ii>a*t  ii\  o-ll  In  rci>[y  tu  ih»  itiEniific  ciiii!iiri«  <f  a  [nrciipiEr.  and 
IhU  the  VM-y  «tplaBiliaB<  given — iTifiuilneany  i>c>ke£iv(n— woulid  probnUy  br  cmictvd 
Ed  ainbiAUcua  JaneLtBTQ.  Via  ma/  adJ  ihat  *<^iae  mystery  11  maJ«  oluut  ccrtoja  cudc* 
lor  such  cumnon  irutTummti  bs  (hii  A^^  and  samistn,  only  ibo4e  p<mm«  belaii  i11cnr«(l 
■B|l&Tt'>cio  who  hiw  lEudie J  and  paid  mnKy  lurecdTC  diplocnu. 
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Hie  chaining  of  th€  Buddhist  liturgj,  also,  at  certain  temple 
services  is  considered  classical.  Thjg  chanting  baa  been  held  t»y 
some  to  resemble  the  Atnbrosian  and  early  Gregorian  tones ;  but 
locat  colouring  is  suliiciently  provided  for,  inasmuch  as  each  per- 
former ulters  the  strain  in  tlie  key  that  best  suits  the  pitch  of  bis 
own  Voice.  For  this  classicaS  music  there  exisls  a  notation, — a 
notation  which  is  extremely  complicated.  There  is  none  for  ibe 
more  popular  instmnienta, — for  the  samisen  and  ioiyu, — while  that 
which  exists  for  the  into  is  kept  as  an  esoteric  secret  by  the  heads 
of  the  profession,  the  teachers  of  the  teachers.  .\n  attempt  to 
popularise  it  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
but  die  teachers,  deeming  their  authority  threatened,  success- 
fully opi-Kfied  the  innovation,  much  as  codification  is  oppiised  by 
English  lawyers. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  so  fundamental  a  question  as  the  nature 
of  the  Japanese  scale  should  still  be  a  matter  of  debate.  Yet  so 
it  is.  According  to  Dr.  Mtiller,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting-  writers  on  the  subject,  tliis  scale  consists,  properly 
^  speaking,  of  five  notes  of  the  harmonic  minor  scale,  tlie  fourth 
and  seventh  being  omitted,  Ijecause,  as  there  are  five  recognised 
colours,  five  phncts,  five  elements,  five  viscera,  and  so  on,  there 
musl  also  be  five  notes  in  music, — a  method  of  reasoning  wliich 
is  only  too  lamiliar  to  students  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  literature 
and  which  Wiis  not  unknown  to  our  own  ancestors.  A!r.  Pijigott 
believes  the  noniial  Japanese  scale  to  agree  with  that  of  modem 
Europe,  though  lie  allows  the  prevalently  pentatonic  character  of 
most  of  the  tunes  actually  composed.  But  Drs.  Knott  and 
DuBois  by  no  means  agree  with  him,  and  Dr.  Divers  twits  IMr. 
Piggott  with  setting  aside  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the 
Japanese  from  ihe  European  system,  iastead  of  accounting  fof  them. 
The  late  Mr.  Kllis's  opitiiun  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  his 
paper  mentioned  below.  But  ftlr.  Isawa,  the  greatest  Japanese 
authority  on  music,  says,  in  a  private  communication  addressed  to 
OS,  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  misled  on  some  important  points  by  his 
having  given  too  much  weight  to  the  performances  of  an  ignorant 
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■woman  at  [!ie  ''Jajjaiiese  ViUnge"  iti  Liiinlon.  Aa  well,  says 
Mr.  liawa,  lake  a  jinrikintia-mati  far  referee  on  (.juesiians  o( 
grarnmar  and  diciion,  as  such  a  wom.Tin  fur  an  milliariLy  nn  a 
matter  so  ilelicat'C  as  musical  iiilervals.  Accordiuf;  tu  Mr.  Isaiia, 
the  second,  fourth,  and  sisth  in  the  classical  music  of  Japan  are 
ideiuical  with  ihc  same  inicrvals  uf  !lie  modeni  Eiiropc.ui  suak-. 
but  [he  tliird  (major  lliird)  is  sharper,  and  liic  sevenLli  llaller- 
The  popular  or  samtsen  scale  is  different  Like  ihe  scale  of 
medi3i-i.-al  Kiirope— we  still  quole  Mr,  Isawa~il  has  for  its  chief 
peculiarity  a  semitone  above  ihe  tonic,  which  is  one  ainong 
various  reasons  for  beEie^ing  ihe  samisun,  loj^ellier  with  lis  scale,  to 
havo  found  its  way  h«e  from  the  Spaniards  at  Manila,  and  nol 
from  Luchu  according  to  llic  currL'iil  Japanese  opinion.  Mr.  R. 
Dittricti,  the  latest  in^'csti^^lor,  diverges  from  all  his  predecessors, 
and  eslalilishes  three  separate  scales,  whicli  are  prci[>erly  [wnUlonic. 
hut  sometime!!  made  hepuionic  through  the  addition  of  two 
auxiliary  notes.  These  j^cneially  oniilled  notes  are  to  our  cars  the 
moai  impTirtant  of  all,  namely  the  Uiird  atid  ihc  sixth. 

Be  the  scale  what  it  may,  ihe  efl'ect  of  Japanese  ninsie  is,  not 
Ui  soothe,  bill  to  exisperatc  Iwyond  all  cmiurancc  the  £urupcau 
breast.  Hiss  Bacon,  in  her  charminy  Imok  eniided  Japanese 
Girh  'iiifi  Wo/imi.  ilemurdy  remarks:  "It  .seems  lu  mc  i|iiiie 
forluiiiite  that  the  musical  art  is  not  more  generally  practiseii" 
Thai  is  what  c\'(;ry  one  thinks,  though  most  ICuroj^eans  of  lite 
sterner  set  would  use  considerably  stronger  expressions  lo  lelieve 
ihcir  feelinjfs  on  the  matter.  Japanese  music  eniplojs  unly 
common  lime  Hamiony  it  has  none.  It  knows  nothing  of  our 
distiiKtioii  of  modes,  amd  iherefore,  as  a  writer  ori  the  subject 
has  [winled  out,  it  lacks  alik<;  the  vigour  and  majesl)'  of  the  major 
mode,  the  plaintive  Icndeniess.  of  the  minor,  and  the  marvellous 
effects  of  ILgbl  and  shade  which  arise  from  the  allernalions  of  th« 
two.  Perhajis  l!iis  is  the  reason  why  the  Japanese  themsekes  are 
so  indifferent  to  ihc  subject  One  never  hears  a  parly  of  Japa- 
nese talking  seriously  about  miisic  ;  musical  [{ucstioris  are  nc^'^r 
disciissei.1   in  the   iieus[ja[wrs ;   no  one  goes   to  a   icmplc  semcc 
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"  Not  for  the  doctrine,  buL  the  musk  there ;  " 
A  Ja|»iie.se  Bayreulh  is  unthinkable.  >Icti  on  the  s|iree  aenil  fur 
singing-girls  cliiedy  in  order  to  ogle  :ind  cliafT  them,  tnui  to  help 
alotig  the  entertainment  In'  a  little  ikiim.'.  To  ask  tiie  name  of 
tlje  conpciscr  of  any  tune  the  girls  arc  .singing,  is  n  thing  llial 
would  never  enter  their  heads.  SiiU,  of  course  patlwlogy  is  as 
legitimate  a  sludy  as  physicjlogy.  Tlia>,u,  tliereforo,  Vihci  wish  lo 
investigate  more  minulely  tlic  ways  ami  inuans  whercUy  injury  is 
inflicted  on  sensitive  eart>  should  consult  the  authorities  enumer- 
ated bcliiw,  esuecially  Mr.  Piggotls  booSi.  where  will  lie  foinul 
tapilal  iliustratioiis  of  Japanese  luuaical  instrumcnu,  together 
with  specimens  of  tunes  transcribed  into  dte  European  notation, 
so  far — for  that  is  oine  of  the  points  in  dispute — ad  such  tran- 
scription in  possible. 

Dislikes  are  apt  tn  Lk  mutual.  Of  all  the  elements  uf  Kuto- 
[leantsation,  Eurojjean  music  is  the  one  f'T  «-hicli  the  Ja|>ancsc 
have  been  slowest  to  evince  an.y  taste.  Bands  do  now.  it  is  true, 
someiirncs  parade  the  streets, — alas!  In  fact,  an  English  luand- 
master  w;ts  engaged  by  one  of  ibc  dcjjarlrnenls  of  the  govern  men.  I 
an  far  back  a.s  the  early  '^\entic5,  and  his  stiecessof,  x  German, 
liarjiHjnised  the  n3tiona.l  anlheni  which  was  considered  a  neccssaiy 
ittro  of  japan's  new  outfit  ;^p3r,  as  each  modern  naH"n  -jf  Kuroin; 
|H)sscsse-<  a  national  andicm,  it  followed  logically  that  Jajwn 
cnuld  not  rennain  wilhcmt  one.  Kifteen  or  tueniy  yiars  later,  a 
Slias  Koda  was  sent  to  Germany  lo  study  the  violin,  and  returned 
as  an  admirable  cxctuiant.  Her  yoiinycr  sister  follo«inj(  her 
example,  was  placed  under  Jcflchim"-!  pergonal  care.*  Other 
efforts  were  made,  an  academy  of  music  wa-s  fnunilcil  at  TokyO, 
and  Towards  (he  clrise  of  the  nirveteenth  tcjilurj  passed  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  Junker,  who,  in  Uie  brief  siiace  of  five  (it 
six  yeais.  has  done  mar\'els.  evolving  a  pleasing  Lhorus  of  some 


*'rhi«  Krxtn  famHy  [■  0  difirnguishcd  ohd,  w»g  brutht/  twiriB  the  imiDatni  nirvtiliiE 
wPrt  wrilc«  under  ihe  pavurfpnyni  Rtthajii  whijo  the  oihcr,  l-i«Tij,  I3iiiijf,  of  tJi< 
Impertal  jHpamrie  tiivy,  hni  mjcji;  a  njmc  fat  himself  by  hi*  iiilventUTOiii  lift  fn  the 
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eighty  singers  out  of  a  chaos  of  disagreeable,  nasal  voices, 
producing  too  a  tespectalde  orchestra  of  forty  execulnnls  and  two 
hundred  and  lifty  puitils  who  («wses3  a  considerable  amount 
of  theoretical  knowledge.  First  some  of  the  Imperial  Princesses, 
now  also  tlie  Empress  herself  and  the  Crown  Princess  have 
taken  ihe  iTialter  up,  and  ihe  pupils  nf  ihe  aCaJcniy.  aid^d  by 
foreign  amateurs,  occasionally  gire  concerts  at  which  over  a 
thousand  persons  altenii.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  most  do  so 
out  of  curiosity,  and  some  bring  infants  who  accompany  the 
performartcc  with  their  squalls.  Still  a  beginning  has  been  made, 
and  we  know  that  someliines  a  litde  leaven  Icavenclh  the  whole 
lump.  May  diis  happen  here  liefuie  another  ctnlury  elapses,  and 
then  may  all  liie  samise»s,  iofas,  and  other  native  instniments  of 
music  he  turned  into  firewood  to  warm  the  poor,  when— if  at  no 
previotis  period  of  dieir  existence — they  wjll  siibseive  a  purpose 
indisputably  useful  I 

Books  T«»>BUiMad«d>      Tfir  ffmir  imd  f/miral  Imlninirili  ^  Jmtafi,  by  F.  T. 

Pi^KDIt  (^IL  M^iujiijon.  buaulifully  iHustriilcil.  gfliii  paper  m  th«  "Asiatic  TranBacdani " 
niAblionciJ  bujpjyvj.-^t**  tUw  Slusiettl  Stttri  t^  I'uriinu  Nitlijni,  by  A-  J.  Kllii*  F.  R.  S., 
pHnfo^  in  the  "Journal  of  i>ie  Eoviisry  pf  An» ''  lor  ih*  Tjfb  MarKh.  iMs — ^Htt 
y^faniit  Mnticat  laliniaU,  by  He*.  Dr.  Veeder,  in  Vut.  VII.  P»ri  n.of  tbr  ■■  Amiseie 
rninijiciioiii."— Virioui  lapcn  by  K,  T,  Piggoit,  Di.  F.  DuBoii,  npil  Pt.  d  C.  Knoll, 
in  Vol.  X1>L  Part  11.  oT  ilic  ■'Asiilie  Tr»a»M limns."— fiii. iff  ^tlitfH  iiitr  Mil  7'M- 
iiSic&r  Mutlk.  by  Dr.  M^lllirr,  in  Vol.  I.  of  lln  "  Curoian  Ajindc  TraniuictionE,"  unil 
R.  DJiirich'i  eitPllont  pa(«r  in  Part  sH  of  Ilit  ■hiub.— For  spccimaii  of  JapoDCH  miuic 
traoicribcd  into  Ihe  Enrapein  iiiMsieal  nWmipn,  »inl  "-i'li  'he  worJi  rf  ihe  »ne»  in 
Rumui  lecKTi,  vx  a.  imal)  Itiok  |H]b)i<hcd  in  iBSa  by  ihe  TokyA-  Aodemy  of  Uiuic. 
inil  miiilixJ  Cillalint  af  yafiantu  JCata  Mniic.  The  mosi  ilrliCHic-mioileEl  m^  noi 
foar  having  (heir  mtirala  lainlecj  by  «truninTtin'^  IhrrHighlhi^  litde  v^iiunt.  a»  Iho  *i3ibtr% 
mikc  a  painL  of  ivli^a^  U4  in  thn'r  pri^Eace  thai  in  l^u&  cdiii,^^  uT  Hie  ^^id  Kot^^  nituic, 
"  for  ElioiB  WHjrilt  and  mnvi  occuninR  ibeidn.  which  ari:  lintilo  to  nfTeaJ  Ihe  public 
Tf^inei  on  accoiim  of  iheir  vulgarity  and  [fi^annm^,  puri!  and  4'lp^nt  onei  have  boEn 
sulnlitultd.  ibiLi  prevei>fing  iliL'ir  bo-mJuE  i-.ITccli  'Uliop  tl"j  social  c^mracIGT."  At  llie 
Kama  lime,  the  iKw  entirely  lunv  coinposilicidis  of  iVieir  own,  which  Iha  compJUri  ha*e 
vcDturud  !□  add,  havv  all  "bsiii  i>rui>arc(l  «iih  a  nra-  nui  id  iDJim  il»i  virtue  wbith 
i*  imhvrenl  in  our  uld  Kuto  mutrc."  Hliioricil  accuruy  is  thui  a«  perfpcily  *ale- 
2IUrd«d  fit  lAite  an'?  inctnU. 

Mythology.     See  HiSTOHV. 

Names.     The  Japanese  have  more  tlian  one  kind  of  aurnamc, 
more   than   one  kind  of  Cliriatian  (or  should  we   say   heathen  ?) 
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■lam's,  besides  nicknames,  pscud>oiiyins,  and  even  p^thumous 
names.  The  subject  is  a,  labyrinth.  We  merely  sketch  oiU  the 
following  as  a  due  to  guide  the  student  in  threading  his  way 
through  it.     He  will  find,  then,  that  there  are: — 

1.  The  ka&aitc  or  set,  a,  very  ancient  and  aristocratic  sort  of 
Ikmily  name,  but  now  so  widely  diffused  as  to  include  several 
surnames  in  the  nanviwer  sense  of  the  word.  Tlie  grand  old 
names  of  Minamoto,  Fujiwara,  TacAU/ana,  are  kaiane, 

2.  The  uji  ot  mybji,  tiur  surname,  anil  dating  like  it  only  from 
mediaeval  limes.  Most  names  oTlhis  claas  were  originally  n&lhing 
mcMB  than  the  names  of  the  localities  in  which  the  families 
bearing  them  resided,  as  yama-moio,  "fjot  of  the  mountain  ;  " 
Ta-HdJia.  "among  the  rice-fields ; "  Malsu-tnuia,  "pine-tree 
village."  Uown  tu  alxmt  1870,  surnames  were  borne  only  by 
persons  of  gentle  biith,  conmion  folks  being  allowed  but  No,  3, 
much  as  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

3.  The  ti/iumya  or  IsiisAo,  literally,  "common  name."  It 
corresponds  (irelly  closely  to  our  Christian  name.  Very  often 
such  names  end  in  faro  for  an  eldest  son,  \n  Jira  for  a  second, 
in  sabura  for  a  third,  and  so  on  down  tojftrd  for  a  tenth  son, 
as  Genlaru,  Tsunajiro,  etc.  ;  or  else  these  di^ncti\-e  terminations 
are  used  alone  without  any  prefix.  They  mean  respectively 
"big  male,"  "second  male,"  "third  male,"  ftnd  SO  Oh.  Other 
aokumyi),  end  in  emaa.  suke,  noj'u,  bei, — words  fomerly  serving  to 
designate  certain  official  posts,  but  now  quite  obsolete  in  their 
original  acceptation. 

4.  The  nanari  ot  JilsumyO,  that  is,  "true  name,"  also  corres- 
ponding to  our  Christian  name.  Examples  of  it  are  Masashtge, 
yvshisada,  Tamtt/su,  Takashi.  Until  recently,  l\\s  Jitstimyo  had  a 
certain  importance  attached  to  it  and  a  mystery  enshrouding  it. 
It  was  used  only  on  solemn  occasions,  especially  in  combination 
with  tlie  kabane,  as  Fujiwara  no  i'oriisugu  (Hff="of").  Since 
the  revolution  of  i36S,  there  has  been  a  tendency  lo  let  No.  I 
retreat  inlti  the  l>ackground.  to  make  No.  2  equivalent  to  the 
European  surname,  and  to  assimilate  Nos.     3  and  4.  both  being 
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cmplojed  iiKliscriiniiiaiely  as  equivalents  of  the  European  Christian 
name.     If  a  man  keeps  N*  3,  he  drops  No,  4,  and  vkeivrsit 

5.  'i'lic  y''"iyi,  or  "infant  name."  Formerly  all  boys  had  a 
toni[)nTary  name  of  this  sort,  which  was  only  dropped,  and  the 

jitsumyd  iL-isumeil,  at  tlie  age  of  lifleca  Thus  the  child  mtghl  have 
\xvn  Titn'i  cir  Kiiiintinke,  while  the  young  man  Ijecaino  Hajime  or 
Titmolsu,  Tlie  classe*  of  names  next  to  lie  mentioftcd.  though  all 
existing  in  full  force,  arc  less  imjxirtant  llian  the  preceding  classes. 

6.  The  azana,  iranslatciJ  '■  nklinaroc,"  Tor  want  of  a  better 
equivalent  Such  are  Jilaiei,  Bunrtn,  SoUvt,  Shkei.  Chinese 
scholars  specially  aflTecl  these,  which  are  not  vulgar,  like  our 
nicknames,  Inil  on  the  contrary,  highly  cicganU 

7.  The  ^ii.  "  Pseudonyni  "  is  the  nearest  English  e(|idvalenl, 
hut  almost  every  Japanese  of  a  literary  or  artistic  bent  has  one. 
Indeed  he  may  have  several.  Some  of  ihe  lapanese  names  most 
familiar  to  foreign  ears  are  merely  such  pseudonyms  sissiimed 
And  droptied  at  will,,  for  instance,  Hahisai  (who  had  half-a-dor.en 
odicrs),  dkyo,  and  S'ltiii.  Authors  and  painleni  are  in  the  habit  of 
^ving  fanciful  names  lu  their  ivsidenci^s.  ami  then  ihey  tlicmseives 
are  called  after  dieir  residences,  as  Basho-an  ('■  banana  hermitage"), 
Su^nniiya-no-Amji  f  master  of  tlie  house  with  a  bell").  Such 
narnc^  ufiun  cm!  in  liiijin,  sanjin.  koji,  niina.  that  is,  "hermit," 
"mountaineer,"  ■'retired  schtHar,"  "aged  man." 

8.  The  haimyii  and  gagJi.  These  arc  hut  varieties  of  the  gi, 
adopted  by  ctunic  poets  and  by  jxiintere. 

ij.  Tlie  f^f(/n>iw,  "anislic  name,"  adopletl  by  singing  and  danc- 
ing-girls.  actors,  sl<Kry-leile»s,  and  other  professional  entertainers 
of  the  [lul'lii:,  Thus,  Ichfkinna  Daiifiu-it  v;^  not  the  real  name,  but 
only  the  hereditary  "artistic  name,"  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
modem  Jajjanese  actors.  To  his  friends  in  private  life,  he  ^^as 
Mr.  Horikoslii  Shu  (Hnrikoshi  being  llie  mybji.  No.  2  r  Sliu  the 
jHsumyii,   No.   4). 

10.  The  okuri-mt.  or  posthtimoiis  honorific  appellation  of  exalted 
personages.  These  are  (he  names  by  which  all  ihe  Mikados  are 
kn<iwn  In  history,- — names  which  ihcy  never  bore  during  their 
lifetime.     Jimmit  Tenm  and  Jingo  Kitgd  are  examples. 
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II.  The  A'iwj/u  or  ft/fffi/o,  a  ixjsihitmoiis  appellalioii  cho&en  liy 
Uie  Buddhist  priests  for  each  believer  immediaiely  after  dcaili, 
and  inscribed  on  ihc  funeral  uibleL  Such  names  end  in  iit,  Ho/l, 
skinjl,  skiitityi),  <i>'ji,  etc.,  according  to  Ilie  age,  sex,  rank,  and 
sect  of  ihe  deceased. 

It  is  characteristic  of  JapKinese  ways  that  the  nalhe  friend  wlio 
asaiiiled  in  the  alx>ve  classification  never  thought  of  mentioning 
women's  natnest  {yobi-nd).  which  we  will  call  No.  u.  These 
are  gerwrally  taken  from  some  flower  or  oUier  natural  object,  or 
else  from  some  virtue  or  frum  something  associalec!  with  f^ood 
luck,  and  are  preceded  by  llie  word  O,  ■'  honourable."  Thus 
we  find  0  Kiku,  "Chrisanthemum ; "'  O  Tate,  "Bamboo;" 
OGin,"S,i\\-^T;"  O  Haru,  ■■Spring-time,"  O  Au,  ■■  Filial  Piety," 
O  J/t'/sa.  "Abundance,"  etc.,  ■etc.  But  if  the  name  has  more 
than  two  syllables,  the  honorific  prefix  is  onitled,  as  Kitorii. 
"  I-'ragranL  "  Of  late  3-car^  it  iias  L>ccome  ^hionable  among  the 
upper  daises  to  drop  the  prell.-c  (K  ■'  iionoarable."  ami  lo  use 
the  ^ufTix  Ao,  literally  "  child,"  instead,  thus  Take-kn,  Jff/sii-to. 

It  was  fonneriy  the  custom  for  a  man  to  alter  his  name  at 
any  crisis  of  his  career.  Kvcn  no«'j  adoption  and  \arioiis  other 
causes,  frequently  chtail  such  changes.  The  card  is  brought  in 
to  you  of  a  IVIr.  Abo,  of  whom  you  have  never  heard  : — the  man 
Mmselfwalks  into  ihe  rootn.  when  lo  and  I'chold  1  it  is  your  old 
friend  Hajashi.  A  teacher  in  mid-ferm  suddenli-  I'-fcies  track  of 
a  student  named  Suzuki,  and  lias  to  pick  it  up  as  best  he  may 
in  an  apparent  new-comer  called  Mitsuliashi.  Not  human  beings 
only,  but  places  e\hiljil:  tliis  fickleness.  Hundreds  of  place-names 
have  been  altered  during  the  present  reign,  to  the  dire  coiihision 
of  geoj^raphical  and  historical  studies.  The  change  of  Yedo  10 
Tokyo  i-s  only  the  Ijcst-known  of  these.  The  idea,  whici)  is  an 
old  Chinese  one.  is  to  emphasise  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  natnc 
some  new  departure  In  die  fortunes  of  a  city,  village,  mountain, 
8ch*>ol,  ett.  It  is  as  if  we  should  have  changed  the  narae  of 
London  and  oUier  places  at  the  Refornialion,  or  of  Eton  when 
the  new   I^tin  grammar  vas  introduceil.      Bureaucratic  readjust- 
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menls  have  acted  exlensivelj-  in  ihe  same  direclion.  hamlets,  for 
instance,  being  groiipct!  together  and  receiving  a  general  name; 
whicli  may  be  either  totally  new  or  else  that  of  one  or  other 
memljcr  of  llie  grumi.  In  ihe  fonncr  case,  one  is  entirely  al  sea  ;  in 
the  latter,  one  is  Confused  between  the  larger  a.nd  the  smaller  entity. 

Another  pecLiUadty  is  what  m:iy  be  termed  the  transmission 
of  nmiics.  A  teacher,  for  instance,  hands  on  bis  own  pseudonym 
to  a  fiivauriie  pupil,  in  order  to  help  to  start  him  in  popular 
&voiir.  In  this  manner  .t  hit  of  faience  may  be  si^ed  "  Kenzan," 
and  yet  not  l>e  tiy  the  original  potter  Kenzan  at  all.  In  many 
cases  only  a  part  of  the  name  is  given  or  adopted.  The  Shoguna 
of  the  Tokugniwa  dynasty  offer  a  good  example  of  this  remarkable 
custom.  The  name  of  ilic  founder  of  the  house  being  leyasu,  bis 
,  3uccessor3  styled  themselves  IcmOsu,  lehum,  Itmbv,  jmd  9000- 

Nqw  were  we,  or  were  we  not,  right  in  the  stalemenl  with 
which  we  set  oul,  that  Japanese  names  arc  a  labyrinth  .' 

&o(iik«ra(H>riim«id«d.  Fur  wnmen'H  nnme^,  mw  one  i>r  ihti  artiijJes  rncludud  in 
\^^i:i.^\-j  \iKX^\\\  vuEijdij.1.  i;niitlct]  Sk^difutiHss  -.  Alto  U-  tjini^e'i  Ghct  ji^^mistht 
fYimtnnitinta,   iKihliilniE   ill    Jahrtuiug    IV.    Ablktihtnc  '  of  'h*  Millktiitrntin   dtt 

Stmin^f  fllf  On\-nl.\!ii.-hi  SfracklM  u  Brrlin. 

Naturalisation.     Sec  ihird  paraf^raph  of  page  18. 

Navy.  The  Japanese  ha\'c  fMin  early  days  been  a  seafaring 
race: — they  proved  this  by  their  repeated  piratical  attacks  on  the 
seaboard  of  Korea  and  t'hina,  which  became  so  disastrous  that 
llie  timid  Chinese  government  for  a  time  lei  a  belt  of  land  along 
die  coast  lie  waste  as  a  protection.  But  of  a  navy  properly  so 
called  during  the  Middle  Ages,  little  is  known.  Both  the  gcnttal 
government  a.nd  the  Diiimyos  possessed  wTir-ships  which  were 
worked,  like  the  galleys  oF  liie  Mediterranean,  partly  with  sails 
and  pardy  with  oars  ;  and  although  the  outward  form  dilTeied 
from  ihalofthe  galley,  the  intenial  arrangements  were  the  sam& 
These  shtpM  playeil  an  important  part  in  the  domestic  feuds  of 
the  times.  The  national  tinnals  tell  of  their  presence  al  the 
fomous  battle  of  Dan-no-ura  in  A.D.  1 1S5  between  the  partisans 
of  the  g^reat  hOklses  of  Toira  and   Minamolo,    and    agp.iin  in  the 
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still  more  Tainous  expedition  to  Korea  under  Hideyoshi  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenih  century.  This  ancient  navy,  however,  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  any  Iradilions. 

The  foundatitm  of  the  nioilern  Japanese  navy  dates  from  the 
last  days  nf  llie  Shogutiate.  when  a  fcw  young  men  were  .sent 
to  Holland  for  instruction  in  seamanship,  and  the  services  of  a 
small  |.iarty  of  liriiish  naval  officers  and  men,  ii  ruler  the  leader- 
kvhip  of  Commander  Tmccy,  R.  N„  were  obtained  through  the 
instrunientahly  of  Sir  Marry  Pau'kes,  ihen  British  minister  at  YeJo. 
Tills  was  in  September.  1867.  Five  miinltis  later,  ilie  revolution 
nhicti  drjve  the  Shogun  from  his  throne  broke  out,  and  the  Naval 
Mission,  as  ii  was  termt'il,  was  wiihdra.wn,  first  lo  Yokohama, 
Ihen  home  Ui  England.  During  the  troublous  times  thai  ensued, 
aome  of  the  greater  Daimyos  devoted  all  their  energies  to  military 
matieis.  One  of  them,  the  Prince  of  Hi?.cn,  eajjer  to  possess  a. 
navy  of  his  own,  engaged  Lieutenant  Hawes,  of  llieRov'.d  Marines, 
as  gunnery  instructor  on  lx«rd  a  lessed  named  the  HyajTi  Kan; 
and  this  olficer,  who  had  an  unusual  talent  for  organisation,  and 
who  occupied  himself,  Ixith  on  board  the  Ryiijo  Kan  and  later 
on  in  other  jKisitions,  with  many  matters  besides  gunnery  and 
ihe  training  of  marines,  may  be  considered  the  real  father  of  the 
Japanese  navy.  In  the  year  iSyj,  when  all  storms  were  over 
and  the  Miksido  had  long  been  restored  to  absolute  power,  the 
British  government  lent  the  services  of  a  second  Nai'al  MiMioHj 
headed  bv  Commander  Douglas,  R.  JJ.,  and  consisting  of  thirty 
cEhcers  and  men,  A  Naval  College  was  built  in  Tokyo,  and 
instruction  in  all  the  necessary  branches  was  serioLisIy  commenced, 
young  officers  and  seamen  being  drafted  off  from  time  lo  time 
to  the  various  ships,  so  as  to  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  leaven  by 
which  a  practical  knowledge  of  naval  mallere  should  be  spread. 
Tlie  drill  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  English  Naval  Gunnery 
School,  and  the  excellence  of  the  system  can  be  traced  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  second  Naval  Mission  left  Japan  after  sis 
jeaiii'  service.  The  Naval  College  was  later  on  removed  to 
l^tajim^  in  the  Inland  Sea,  an   Academy    for   senior  otEcers  was 
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established  al  Trikyu,  ami  gunnery  and  torpedo  schools  were 
alao  iii^anised.  In  addition  icinrdina.ry  iraining-ships,  a  standing 
&(]uadron  is  k-cpE  afl^jai,  which  g<ws  out  every  year  for  long 
cruises  nnd  squadron  ejicrcises,  A  suitable  law  of  cnnscHptiun. 
basetl  largely  on  the  \xiliinleer  sysleir,  is  in  force. 

As  regards  dockyards,  ihere  are  fijur  •■  first-class  naval  stations," 
each  of  which  i-s  provided  w-ith  sl]i|i-liui!ding  ]>Uiil.  The  oldest 
18  thnt  al  Wjkosuka  near  Vokohania,  which  was  imilt  by  French 
iia\*al  architects  some  forty  yt-ais  j^o,  and  has  since  been  grcally 
exCemteil ;  but  the  most  important  is  at  Kure  on  the  Inland  Sc.i. 
which,  in  addition  to  a  wdl-equipped  dockyard  and  a  magnificent 
harbour,  possesses  a  tine  arsenal  for  the  raanufaclure  of  lar^f- 
calibro  nuKlem  breach-Wding  stocl  guns,  and  also  i>l'  larifc-talihre 
Steel  shell.  Sa^bo  in  Kyushu  ranks  as  the  third  nav-al  station, 
with  three  dry  docks.  The  fourth  is  Maizuru  on  the  Sea  of  Jajmi. 
ctunpleled  in  1901.  A  fifth  is  to  lie  establishtJ  fit  Miir^ran  in  Ycwi. 
Most  of  [he  ships  and  guns  are,  however,  still  imported  from  abnxxid. 

When  the  WIT  with  China  broke  oiil  in  1894,  the  navy  V33 
already  well-prepared  ti-  taki:  ita  share  in  the  fmy,  l>ecau», 
though  numeticaliy  weaker  than  the  Chinese  fleet,  it  \\sa  sujieriiir 
in  seamanship  and  in  discipline.  The  advance,  alike  in  mnritie 
and  in  maUiiel,  was  n*'>  ci^nsianl,  so  solid,  that,  ivhcii  jirqwring 
the  last  edition  oT  this  Ixxik  in  iq&i,  wc  ventured  In  express 
ourselves  ss  foKowd : — 

"  We  are  no  sailor,  and  the  opinion  of  an  amateur  on  naval 
"matters  is  notoriously  worthless.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  refrain 
"  frvim  rejieating  in  other  words  what  mc  have  already  said  of  ihc 
"Japanese  anny.  VV'e  cannot  help  expressing  our  admiration  of 
"and  belief  in  the  Japanese  navy  also,  and  of  Japan  altogether 
"as  a  niiJitarj-  power.  Thotijfh  it  may  not  he  for  us  to  judge  of 
"the  technical  excellencies  of  shii«  and  guns  and  docks,  it  is 
"  perhaps  given  to  an  ulJ  resident  who  has  travelled  widely,  and 
"read  a  i^«xl  deal,  and  mixed  much  with  all  classes,  to  apprcciaic 
"the  existence  of  those  qualities  of  intellect  and  mimilf  which  go 
"to  make  up  a  good  fij^hling  man  whether  on  land  or  sea.     To 
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"  our  Lhinkiiig,  any  foreign  power  that  should  venture  Ili   attack 
"  Japan  in  her  own  waters,  would  lie  strangely  iil-sdnsed." 

Ne«d  we  say  Iiow  brilliantly  this  prajihecy  lias  lieen  realiseil 
in  ihe  great  war  with  Russia  now  (1904)  Ijeing  ftiughl  oiil 
before  die  cye^?  of  an  astonished  worM  i  In  less  llian  \.\vo  inondis 
from  its  inccfition,  llie  Japanese  establislicd  their  superiority  in  llie 
handling  of  nii>derii  vessels,  in  g^unnet}',  in  lactius,  in  L-veryihing 
that  makes  for  efliciency.  NoWi  after  six  months,  iitlle  remains  of 
their  opponents'  fleet  but  disatileJ  hulks,  while  tlic  exploits  of 
Admiral  TO^'u,  and  his  hiSve  sulx>rdinales  will  live  mi  in  the 
memory  of  future  generations,* 

Newspapers.  T!k'  founder  <jf  Jai»aneae  jotirnalisni  was  an 
Englishmaji,  Mr.  John  Black,  one  of  the  earliest  foreign  residents 
of  Yokohama.  Before  hia  Lime  there  no  tloubi  cxisleJ  slrcct- 
criere  (yomi-uri },  ■who  hawked  small  sheets  roughly  struck  off 
from  wooden  blocks  whenever  some  horrid  mtirder  or  other 
interesting  event  took  place.  The  Kwaigai  S/iimkin  of  \%(i^ — 5, 
published  bj'  "Joseph  Heco.'f  was  a  step  in  adN'Uiice,  Then, 
in  187 1,  appeared  a  small  qtmsi-joumaibtic  venture,  entitled  the 
Shimbitn  Zasshi,  lielieveJ  to  be  inspired  by  Kido,  a  then  promi- 
nent politician,  Hut  Mr.  Black's  Nesshin  Shityiski,  started  in 
1S7J,  \vas  ilie  first  newspaper  worthv  of  the  name, — the  first  to 
give  leading  article*  and  to  comment  seriously  on  political  affairs. 
The  seed  once  sown,  Japanese  journalism  grew  apace.  There  are 
now  781  news{>apcrs  and  magazines  publisheil  in  the  empire,  cif 
which  2oy  in  Tokyo  aione.  The  most  important  newspapers 
appearing  in  the  capital  are  the  A'ifwm/ui,  or  "'Official  Gazette:" 
tlic    Knkumin,    semi-official ;    the   Al/wa,   conservative  and  ami- 


*  Wq  rvfifvfii  fniEn  all  iijv^  aiadaTict.  which  Lhc  rar-rcaclhing  rctiilEa  uf  (lie  ^VAr 
w'mJuIJ  midcr  u^elDsi-  111  a  fa-w  weckji.  Rc^d^fE  qr^  rrf^^FTi^'J  ^4  %^^  Line-books  qhd  dtbdr 
oflicul  rtpiirii  wKlcIi  are  siifo  14  be  i«(itL-d  from  limr  tu  (itnn, 

t  A  p^tJVfl  of  iliQ  pnkvince  of  Haricna,  tm  tli^  tnlnn*}  ScAp  «1io  visa  cs^t  iwiy  in  ■ 
junk  in  the  year  1*150.  rKstnt'l,  anJ  c^irric*!  lo  Ankeritji,  -wbLic  ht  Jived  for  kcmip 
yeAn<,  reri^rikinR  u  iNicr^'f^icc  when  Japan  wai  opfined.  He  ilie^  Iti  1B97,  llie  itury 
if  hifl  ^hDcketed  eimir  is  EOJtJ  in  Tkf  Xjtf^aSiot  if  A  Js^neMf. 
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fiireign ;  the  Voini-un  and  the  Mainichi,  progressionist ;  ihe  Jyi 
SAi/fi/-^,  indej>cndeiit ;  ihe  McAi  NrcAi,  generally  regarded  as  an 
organ  of  Baron  Iu"j;  ihe  CAiiffuiai  Shagyi'i  Shanpii,  commercial. 
The  Asahi,  the  Miyafio,  the  Chiin,  and  the  ffochi  erjoy  gteat 
popularity,  as  docs  also  the  I'ornsit  Chahi'.  wtmse  eiaggerations 
and  violent  personalities  amuse  all  readers  except  such  as  are 
the  objects  of  llicni.  No  otie  is  safe  nowiuLijs  from  black-mail. 
The  largwt  circulation  {200,000  copies)  is  claimed  by  llie  Voruzii 
C/i'Wi,  Ihe  Osaia  A^aAi  coming  nest  with  150.000.  Some  few 
papers  !ia\'e  an  English  column.  The  jfa^iin  Titnes  is  pnlilislied 
entirely  in  English.  Among  the  magazines,  the  Taiyo  is  perhaps 
that  which  enjoys  the  greatest  vt^ue  with  general  readers  all 
civer  the  country  ;  pure  literature  is  rcprescnle<l  by  ilie  Trikobu 
Bungalut  and  two  or  three  others;  red-hot  chativinism  by  the 
mhon-jin;  Chrislinnily  by  the  Rihigo  Xmsfii  and  i-cvcral  others, 
and  satire  and  humour  by  ihe  A/.!ru-.)/iiiu  Chimhun,  or  Japanese- 
"  PiiDCh,"  while  medicine,  chemistry,  anthropology,  philology, 
political  economy,  and  other  sciences  all  have  their  organs,  some 
of  them  conducted  witli  great  ability  and  a  closeness  lo  Etinopcatt 
models  which  is  almost  startling.  'I'hu  names  of  Shiinada, 
Tokutomi,  Ktiga.  and  .^saiiia  may  l>e  mentioned  among  those 
of  the  Idding  Tokyii  journalists. 

Newspapers,  like  books,  are  j)«blisl]eil  in  what  is  called  the 
"  Wriilen  Languajje," — a.  literary  dialect  considerably  removed 
from  the  coUotiuial  both  in  grammar  and  in  vocabulary,  the 
simple  plon  of  writing  as  one  s.peaks  not  bjiviug  yet  approved 
itself  to  the  taste  of  any  Far-Easteni  nation.  Bill  thougli  the  style 
of  Japamese  newspapers  is  not  popular,  ihoir  prices  arc.  Mnsi  of 
tlte  larger  journals  char^  only  two  sen — about  a  halfpenny — for  tk 
single  copy,  and  from  ihirty-five  tu  fifty  srii  per  month  :  die  smaller 
journals,  one  and  a  half  s^.n  for  a  single  coj>y.  and  twenty  or 
tliirty  sffrt  permonth*  Se^xral  iiavc  rough  illustrations.  Mostnow 
Yaye /eui/lelons  devoted  to  the  publi«ilion  of  novels  in  serial  form. 
Extras  are  issued  whenever  any  notable  event  occurs.  During 
a  change  of  ministry,  for  instance,  and  especially  in  war  time. 
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the  cry  of  "GfigwaU  Gugwai!"  ("JExlral  Extra  I  ")  becomes  the 
commonest  of  all  street  sounds. 

The  Japanese  press-laws,  theretofore  ex.lremely  rigorous,  were 
at  iemgtb  softened  in  1897  and  a^n  in  lyoo.  The  Ministers  of 
the  Aimj-  and  Navy,  it  is  tmc,  retain  the  power  of  proliibiimg 
the  sale  or  Jistribiitinii  of  any  issue  of  a  newspaper  lliai  h^S 
tlisclosed  military  secrets,  aiiJ  a  similar  power  is  vested  in  the 
Miniater  of  Foreign  Affairs  lo  suppress  the  puhlication  of  anything 
lending  td  enibroil  Japan  wilh  other  go^ernmenls.  Perseverance 
in  die  publication  of  sucli  forbidden  items,  instills  10  the  dignity 
of  the  Imperial  family,  attacks  on,  existing  institutions,  and  breaches 
of  llie  public  peace  and  morality  render  the  offending  jViumal 
liable  lo  a  criminal  prosecution,  which  niay  end  in  total  suppres- 
sion iXiA  the  ConRscation  of  the  plant  used.  Furthermore,  lines 
ranging  from  5  to  <yOoyen.  and  iniprisonmeni  for  terras  varying 
from  one  month  to  two  j'ears  are  provided  for.  AJl  newspapers 
have  lo  put  up  a  certain  sum  as  surety  for  good  behaviour.  This 
varies  according  to  localities  ;  at  Tokyo  it  is  1,000  yen. 

£ii'eii  the  present  3litte  of  things  will  appear  stringent  enough 
ui  home  readers.  But  let  us  be  just.  The  thoughtful  enquirer 
will  surely  ahi-ays  lay  most  stress,  not  on  the  point  at  which 
any  given  institution  has  arrived,  but  on  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  tending.  Now  the  marked  tendency  of  all  existing 
Japanese  institutions  is  towards  greater  liberality.  The  feslrictions 
which  still  hamper  the  full  liberty  of  the  press  in  Japan  are 
not,  historically  speaking,  retrograde  measures,  that  is,  ihey  do 
not  come  after  better  tilings  in  the  past.  Under  the  old  feudal 
regime,  not  only  did  lilierty  of  speech  not  esisi  in  fad ;  the  right 
lo  some  measure  of  it  was  not  so  much  as  rccogniseil  in  theory, 
nor  would  the  men  who  made  the  revolution  of  1868  have  dallied 
with  the  idea  for  a  moment  in  their  then  frame  of  mind.  They 
would  have  shiiddereil  at  it  as  sacrilege.  The  idea  has  entered 
Japan  more  recently,  in  the  wake  of  English  and  American  teW- 
books  for  schools  and  of  Anglo-Sa.ion  ideas  generally. 

Imprisonment   lor   press   oflences  is  still  common.     So  openly 
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has  il  ctiinc  tc  be  reckoned  ^imong  the  probable  incidents  of  a 
journalistic  career  that  most  papers  employ  what  is  called  "a 
prison  editor,"  tlmt  is,  a  man  who,  though  nominally  cJilfir-iti- 
chicf,  liaa  Utile  or  nothing  lo  dii  but  go  to  prison  when  Uie 
paper  gets  inlo  trouble.  The  real  editor,  meanwhile,  remains  an 
uncrowned  king,  figuring  on  the  books  simply  as  a  contributor. 
In  fiici,  the  liadilional  Japanese  fondness  for  dual  offices  lia* 
cropped  up  again  in  modem  guise.  Formerly  there  was  an 
Empertir  de  jure  and  an  Emperor  <ie /aclo.  lliere  ii'erc  nominal 
Daimyos  and  the  Dairayus"  right-hand  men  ivitli  whom  laj'  a!l 
the  actual  power.  Now  there  are  real  editors  and  dummy  "  prison 
editors."  But  much  practice  has  made  ready  wrilere.  Recourse  lo 
allegon\  doulrlc  cnlvnlc,  and  other  ingenious  devices  for  conveying 
"  more  than,  meets  the  car,"  generally  suffices  lo  keep  Japanese 
jouftialisls  on  the  safe  side  of  the  [a^^^  Taking  one  thing  with 
another,  it  seems  surprising  that  any  man  of  ability  should  be 
tempted  to  enter  the  journalistic  profession  in  Japan.  The  highest 
rcmunenilion  givCn  barely  c.itCeeds  ^izo  a  year:  but  only  some 
half-doxen  individuals  in  the  empire  succeed  in  climbing  to  that 
gidd)'  height.     Froin;£"3Q  10^^50  a  year  is  tlie  usual  pay. 

The  foreign  press  at  the  "  Open  Ports "  is  principally  in 
Knglish  hands.  The  newspatcrs  (here  published  arc  rendered 
more  interesting  than  the  majority  of  colonial  journals  by  the 
constant  and  striking  changes  in  Japanese  politics  and  social  life 
that  have  to  be  chronicled.  Think  what  a  paradise  for  the  journal- 
ist must  a  country  be  where  the  administrative  organisation  has 
been  recast  a  dozen  times  in  less  than  tl>rce  dozen  years,  and 
even-thing  else  revolves  in  similar  kaleidoscopic  fashion!  Bui 
this  paradise  has  its  drawbacks.  Fancy-fnx  till  the  year  1899. 
tlie  foreign  press  in  Japan  saw  itself  thenceforward  subjected,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  abandonmctil  of  treaty  [irinlegcs,  to  the 
same  disabilities  as  are  imposed  on  native  printed  speech.  This 
reactionary  step  had  been  eagerly  awaited  by  the  Japanese  news- 
paper men,  who,  thoiigli  crying  out  for  more  liberty  themselves, 
chuckled  at  tlie  prospect  of  seeing  their  foreign  bjetliren  become 
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eir  ojmiianion'i  in  misfjriuiw.     This   is   bin  htim^ii  nalure  ;— 
"Aoits  Oforts  tous  asscz  (fc/urccpuur  sufi/wicf  Us  maux  d  airlrui." 

Ill  ihe  case  of  one  important  brancli  ^f  inculcm  jounialisin, 
ilie  Jajianese  jvovermneiU  has  stmck  a  blow  wbnse  rcsullj  may 
l)C  wcirld-wijc.  When  hcisliiities  Mitli  Russia  broke  out  in  the 
spritig  oF  [90*,  foreign  neirapuper  men  immediatcl)-  flocked  to 
T6k)'<j,  ciger  Tor  ihc  fn.\.  The;'  «cre  politely-  received,  they 
were  dined,  lliey  were  wined,  they  were  taken  about  tine  Inland  Sea 
in  a  yacht,  and  continually  received  assurances  Co  ilic  eflect  that 
they  would  be  allowed  to  start  for  the  I'roni  to-moiTOW  or,  at 
ifie  latest,  nexl  week  or  next  month.  But  llie  li'i-mcirrow  was  so 
long  of  coming  tlial  most  of  the  correspondents,  weary  of  this 
endless  wailing,  returned  home  angrier  and  possibly  inser  men, 
thougli  not  in  martial  esijerience.  Stmie  few,  who  were  aciually 
granted  a  peep  of  ihe  seat  of  war,  found  lliai  their  telegrams  to 
the  home  papers  were  so  greatly  delayed  in  transit  through 
Kore.t  as  to  !«  rendered  useless.  Evidently,  the  Japanese 
go^'emment  considers  war  corres|Xindcnce  little  Iwlier  than  a 
loiindabout  means  of  assisting  the  enemy  Xo  a  knowledge  of 
one's  own  military  movements.  The  e.>:perience  of  other  nations, 
from  Franco-PniBsian  daj's  down  to  England's  big  bungle  in 
South  Africa,  was  tliere  lo  inslnict.  them;  and  they  elected  to 
safeguard  their  own  troops  at  the  risk  of  arousing  the  hostility 
of  the  foreign  press;,  whose  enormous  outiay  to  pr^DCure  war  news 
liad  Ihu5  lieen  made  of  none  effeci. 

No.     See  Theatre. 


Nobility.  The  Jajianese  nobility  may  be  called  very  old  or 
very  new,  according  to  the  way  one  looks  ai  it.  In  its  present 
form,  il  dales  from  the  7th  July.  1&84.  when  the  Chinese  lilies 
of  tti,  ko*  hahi,  shi.  aind  dan.  corresponding  respectively  to  uur 
duke    (or  prince),    marquis,    count,    discount,    and    barvm,    were 

•ITie  tiro  la' I.   Ihiwgh  chanc-iae   to  loimd  alike,   xjv  diffurenc  wonJ*  wriUQn  niili 
diffemn!   Chinc=t    chnmcwri.      The   fini   is    $J  JCliinMiP  *ii«f  1,    ihc  *«r.o.T    I1   ^ 
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beaiowed  by  Imperial  ejii-i  cm  a  number  of  distinguished  jncrscti 
But  there  had  been  an  aristocracy  before.  Properly  speaking.' 
there  liad  been  two, — the  Kngn  who  were  descended  rrom  the 
younger  sons  of  ancient  Mikadus,  and  llie  Dainiyos  who  were 
ihe  feudal  lords  lifted  to  title  and  wealth  by  the  swmrd  and  l>y 
the  favour  of  ibe  Sbijgims.  When  feudalism  fell,  the  Daimyos 
lost  their  tenritotial  titles,  and  were  amalgamated  with  the  Kugt 
undet  llie  designation  of  KuHizoiu,  or  "flowery  families,"  whicj 
is  still  the  current  name  for  nohlemen  generally,  irrespective 
what  their  particular  grade  may  be.  These  aristocrats  by  hirlh 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  nobility  of  1884.  among  the  fiit 
grades  of  which  diey  were  distributed  accoriling  to  tlicir  historical 
and  other  claims  to  distinction.  To  ihein  has  gradually  been 
added  a  [iuml>er  of  new  men,  eminent  for  their  talents  or  for 
services  rendered  to  the  governreienL  The  successful  termination 
of  tlie  first  Chisu  war  naturally  witnessed  a  large  hatch  of  tie 
creations,  Tlic  tncmbcis  of  l!ic  nobility  receive  pensions  from  ll) 
civil  list-  They  arc  also  placed  under  special  restrictions.  Fc 
instance,  they  may  not  marry  without  official  permission.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  Constitution  grants  to  a  certain  number  of 
tJiem  ihe  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  upper  hrrnse  of  the  Itnpcria 
Diel. 

A  total  absence  of  snobbishness  towards  the  nobility  is 
commendable  feature  of  Ihe  Japanese  cliaracter.  Tliey  do  iio 
like  us  Brilislicrs  and  Yankees,  "  dearly  love  a  lord," — folk 
hill^  alx)Ut,  Imitate  him,  snap  at  him  with  kodaks,  egg  on  ih^i 
datighters  to  snap  him  up  in  a  manner  still  more  daring.  Thej 
simply  do  not  care.  In  iheir  eye»,  "a  man's  it  man  for  a^ 
that."  Very  often  they  do  not  so  much  as  know  whether 
man  has  a  title  (w  not,  and  except  in  print  rarely  make  use 
it,  but  nientiun,  for  instance,  Cr>iint  Okuma  as  Oiu/na  San, 
"Monsieur  Okutna,"  as  the  French,  too,  would  often  say.  In 
fact — now  we  corae  to  think  of  il— this  absence  of  snobbish 
feeling  shotild  not  he  specially  counted  to  the  Japanese  as  right- 
eousness.    Most  nations  resemble  them  in  not  having  it.     The  tair 
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of  snobben'  is  so  jtecuHarly  Aiiglo-Saioii  Uiat  we  lIduIu  whelher 
any  bEigiiage  Iwt  Knglish  even  has  a  woril  for  it. 

Numerical  Categories.  Number  tias  lonj;  esercised  a 
jieculiar  fiiscination  oi-er  clie  Far-Eastcm  mind.  Europeaji  lan- 
guages, no  doubl,  have  such  expressions  as  "ihe  Four  Cardinal 
Vimies"  anil  "iheSeven  Deadly  Sins  ;"  but  it  is  no  jxirt  of  our 
menial  disposition  lo  divide  up  and  jiarcel  out  alitiosl  all  things 
visible  and  itivisible  ifUo  numerical  categories  fixed  by  unchanging 
cufitoia,  as  is  ihe  case  amcsng  die  nations  from  India  eastward. 
The  Chinese  speak  of  ilieir  '■Three  Religions,"  of  "die  Tliree 
Fumis  of  Obedience,''  "die  Four  Classics,"  "the  Five  Duties," 
"die  Eight  Diagrams,"  "the  Four-and- Twenty  I'aragoii.s  of  Filial 
Piety,"  whole  pages  tif  Ihcir  books  of  reference  being  devoted 
to  lists  of  expressions  of  lids  kind.  The  Japanese  have  followed 
suit.  They  have  adojitcd  mewi  of  Uie  Chinese  nnnierical  categories, 
and  have  invented  new  ones  of  their  own.  Here  are  ten  of  tlie 
coninionesi  (ten  being  the  Japanese  dozen),  chosen  from  among 
many  scores  : — 

The  ThiiEf  Views  (.^■^).  namely,  Matsushiina  near  Sendai 
in  the  North,  Wiyajjiina  iti  the  Inlnnd  Sea,  and  Ama-no-Hashidate 
on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  These  are  considered  the  three  mosl  beautiful 
places  in  the  empire, 

Thk  Thrf.e  Capitals  anu  Five  Ports  (.5-^i'jfe)-  '^'^'^ 
former  are  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  and  Osaka;  the  latter  are  Yokohama, 
K6l>e,   Nagasaki,   KligaLi,  and  Hakodate. 

The  Five  Festivms  (^^'^).  They  are  the  7th  Jaamary, 
the  3rd  March,  the  jlh  May,  the  7th  July,  and  the  9th  Septemljer. 
(Sec  Article  on  Fk5T1v,ii.s.) 

"The  Sevek   Hurbs  of  AfifJiN"    ($tC5-t^).   sung  by 

Japanese  poets  from  very  early  times  :~ 
Hagi  ga  hana, 

Oharni,  Kiizu-\\M\A. 
Xiidesiiko  no 
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Hara,  omitiafshi. 
Mala   Fuji-hakama, 
As>t-gao  HO  liana.* 

'lite  tiagi  is  Llic  lcs|K!(.k'«a.  The  (ihana  is  identified  with  the 
liowering'  eulatia  (s«.v«i(( ),  a  l»eauiiful  Uill  grass  which  iw'aj's  in  the 
wind  and  scetns  lo  beckon  lo  ll>e  wanderer  over  pathless  moois. 
Tlie  kumi  is  ihe  pueraria,  which  bears  masses  of  purple  blossim. 
TTie  tuidcfhiko  is  ihc  ivild  pink ;  itic  omiihu-ihi,  a  liny  yclkiw 
flower,  the  jiatriniii.  The yii/i-&aiirm'i,  \vith  small  pink  and  white 
fl<nvefS,  is  the  cit])aloriuni ,  The  asa-gao,  in  modem  usage,  is  the 
convolvulus ;  but  this  is  said  to  be  an  imported  platxt,  nnd  the 
asa-gaQ  of  early  days  \ras  probably  either  the  plaiycudmi  frKindi- 
(lonim  or  dsc  an  aUhex 

[There  are  also  Ski-ex  Hf.rhs  of  Sprim;  (^®-t^)  ■  '"i' 
ilicsc  arc  of  a  more  homely  nature, — j");\rsley,  tlutkwccil.  etc. — 
and  are  made  into  a  sort  of  thick  soup,  which  is.  eaten  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  first  moon,  with  a  new  m  warding  off"  all 
diseases  during  the  coming  year.] 

"The  Hh;ht  Vikws"  (/"^tS")-  l-'ollowin^  an  old  Chinese 
precedcni,  ahiiosl  every  picturesque  neighbourhood  in  Japan  lias 
its  eight  views.  The  l)est-known  are  "  the  Kight  Views  of  I^kc 
Biwa "  (Omi  /fiiih-i).  vliich  arc  cmiincnilcd  an  follows: — ihe 
■lUtuiTiii  moon  seen  from  Ishiynma,  the  evening  snow  fn  Hir*- 
yama,  the  s:unset  al  Seta,  the  evening  Iwll  of  Miidera,  ilie  boots 
sailing  back  frfflii  Vaba^e,  liie  bright  sky  with  a  breeze  ai  Am'Mu. 
rain  by  night  at  Karasaki,  ;iiul  the  wild  geese  alighting  at  Katata. 
Trelly  and  llioniugbly  Oricni.il  Ideis, — are  they  not.' 

■■Thk  Kight  Great  Islands"  (^'^JM)'  uanicly,  i he  eight 
largest  islands  of  the  Japanese  archi|>elago ;  hence,  in  jKietidl 
parlance,  Japan  itself. 

"Thf  OsE-ASD-TwKxiv  Orplit  Anthoi^jmiks"    (^-^ -ft 


•lliii   liM   ill   Ytni'   al   ihe   fl'iwcri   in   iineiiliin  i»  by  Vaiii»fl(it-iii>'ll:iini   a  purlaf 
llin  lint  hnK  of  ihc  d-hih  CiHiiify, 
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jfc}.  'I'hcsc  drc  tlic  .sUiida,riJ  collections  of  Japanese  clii&sical 
poetry,  brought  toj^etlier  by  Imperial  command  during  the  middle 
ages,- — the  first  in  A.D.  901;,  the  last  circa  1440. 

"Thf.  TnRT.r-A.\i>-TKiR.TY  I'l.ACF.s  "  f_— . -4-jr.yfr )  sacred  to 
Kwannon,  the  Goddess  f>f  Mercy. 

"The  Sik-asivThjrty  Poetical  Gesicses"  (^-4-^^'Ui). 
A  fu!l  list  of  their  names  is  given  in  Anderson's  Catalogue  n/ 
ytipjitese  aiul  Chinese  PainHngs,  p,   145. 

"The  Firrv-THKEE  Stages"  (^-^^i^)  on  the  Tukaido. 
Though  ihe  railway  has  done  away  with  the  old  TOkaido  journey 
by  road,  these  fiAy-llirce  stages  w-ill  ahrays  remain  ramiliar  U.i 
lovere  o-f  jaiKinese  painting  in  the  colour- [vrinu  f<r  Hokusai, 
Himsliig^,  and  other  old-time  artists. 

Painting.    Sti,'  Am. 

Paper.  Tlie  Japanese  use  paper  lor  a  score  of  purposes  ly 
which  we  in  the  West  have  ne\ef  ihoughl  of  pitlling^  tl,  one 
reason  being  tlial  their  process  of  manufacture  leav'es  nnciit  the 
long  fibres  of  the  lark  from  «bich  the  iMjier  k  made,  and 
consequenlly  renders  it  much  tougher  than  ours.  Fans,  screens, 
and  lanterns,  iwtrieiimes  even  clothes,  are  made  of  paper.  A 
sheet  of  nice,  soft  paper  docs  duty  for  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
Pajier  replaces  glass  windows,  and  even  10  a  certain  extent 
the  walls  which  with  us  separate  room  from  room-  Japanese 
liouscmaiiis  do  their  dusting  with  Utile  brooms  made  of  strips 
of  paper  ;  and  ilabs  ':<^  soft  pajier  serve,  iastead  of  lint,  to  arrest 
bleeding.  Oil-paper  vs  used  for  making  umbrellas,  rain-COatS, 
tobacco-pouches,  and  air-cushions,  as  well  as  for  prolecliny  [mu-- 
cels  from  the  wet  in  lI  manner  of  \vhich  no  European  pai^r  is 
capable.  Paper  lorn  into  strips  and  twisted  takes  the  place  of 
string  in  a  hundred  minor  domestic  uses.  We  have  even  seen  the 
traces  of  a  lianicss  mended  with  it.  though  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  result,  willi  a  restive  horse,  was  not  altogether  .satisfactory. 
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Then,  loo,  ihere  Lt  the  so-called  leather  paper,  whicli  ia  u»ed  for 
UjXCs  ind  more  recently  for  dados  and  hangings,  and  the  crape 
jiajwr  ni:ru  familiar  abroad  as  a  malerial  for  doilies  and  illustrated 
Imtiklels.  Japanese  wriling-papcr,  properly  so  icalled.  lends  itself 
tiilniiral'ly  In  the  native  hrush,  but  not  to  i>uc  puinled  ]tens,  uhich 
Stick  ami  sjiluiter  in  its  porous  fibre,  But  a  factory  nt  TOkyO 
now  turns  out  Inrge  quantilies  of  nole-paper  sufiicienlly  sixcd 
iinil  gla/cd  for  Eurojxsin  use,  and  remarkable  for  its  unlearabic 
tjnalily.  Ccirrcspondenta  should,  however,  abstain  fnun  eom- 
mitting  lo  this  medium  any  communication  dehcate  in  Us  ciaturc 
and  liable  ly  be  jiriod  inlo  by  indiscrccl  eyes;  for  the  cavelopea 
tan  tie  opened  with  pcrfeet  ease,  and  sliul  again  H-ithout  any 
eviJence  roinaiuing  of  their  having  been  tampered  with.  Other 
nincliinc-made  paper  similar  to  that  of  Europe  is  also  now 
manufactured  Par  the  printing  of  books  and  ne\vspaj>crs.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  bein^  able  lo  receive  an  impressioit  on 
Ixith  sides,  whereas  Japanese  paper,  owing  lo  its  porosity,  admits 
oTticing  prinTcil  on  one  side  onlj-. 

Several  plants  and  trees  contribute  their  bark  to  the  manufacture 
of  Japanese  pai^er.  The  |iapcr  mulberry  {Bruussone/ia  Jxipjin/era) 
is  tljc  n)o«t  important  of  these ;  but  the  one  most  easily  recognised 
by  the  unlearned  is  the  Eilgeiporlhia  papyrjfera,  which  has  the 
peculiarity  thai  its  branches  ahrays  divide  into  three  at  everji* 
articulation,  whence  the  J,ii)ancse  name  i>f  miJsu-ttiaii.  or  "the 
three  forks." 

Parkea  \Sis  Harryk.  Jk>m  at  Birchill's  Hall,  near  Walsall. 
SlatTord shire,  in  1S3S,  Sir  Harry  Puke&  was  left  an  orphan 
M  the  Hgc  of  (i\-e,  and  came  out  to  Canton,  when  still  a  lad, 
to  ttc  under  tlic  charge  of  his  kiiisnian,  tlie  Rev,  Cbaiics 
(lULilaiT,  3i  uii^onan-  and  tMnsuUr  interpreter  well-known  (or 
his  ^^riting^  Lm  Chines  subjects.  Sir  Harry  thus  acijuirul  al 
«n  early  age  that  intiinale  knowledge  d  the  Chinese  language 
and    of  the    Oriental    chancier,    which    helped    to  make  0/  him 
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England's  most  imsiy  ami  alile  acrvant  in  the  Far  Ka;it  for  a 
period  of"  fnitj-tliree  years,  thai  is.  uiifil  his  dealli  as  British 
Minister  lo  the  Court  of  Peking,  in  1885.  Beginning  as  what 
woulil  now  be  termed  a  stutienl  interpreter  on  tlie  staff  of 
Sir  Henrj'  1'ull.ingci  during  the  firet  China  War  of  1843,  he 
occupied  in  turn  most  of  the  Chinese  consular  posts,  notaljly 
lliat  of  Canton,  vi'here  he  was  apjwinted  Commissioner  (iuring 
tiie  otcupaliuii  of  the  my  by  the  Uritisli  troops,  He  was 
also  instrumental  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Siam.  But  the 
wosl  striking  episode  of  his  life  was  his  capiiire  by  iba  Chinese 
during  the  war  of  i860,  when,  together  with  a  few  companions, 
he  «-as  sent  by  Lord  Elg^n  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  sign  a  conven- 
tion of  peace  with  Prince  Tsai,  the  Chinese  Kmperor's  nephew, 
hut  was  treacherously  seiacd,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  piu  to 
the  Uinurc.  Host  of  tlie  party  fdl  \-ictims  to  Chinese  barbarilj- ; 
but  Sir  Harry's  unflincliing'  resolution  iriuniphcd  equally  over 
torture  and  over  diplomatic  wiles,  and  he  was  eventually  set  free. 
In  1865  he  was  appointed  Minister  Pienipotentiary  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  lo  the  Court  of  Yedo,  wliich  post  he  continued  to 
hold  till  1883,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Peking.  Ilts  career 
in  japan  coincided  widi  t!ie  most  stirring  years  of  modem 
Japanese  history.  lie  c\en  helped  to  mould  that  history.  When, 
al  the  lieginning  of  the  civil  war  of  i8(v8,  all  his  diplomatic 
colleagues  were  inclined  to  support  the  Shogun,  Sir  Harry,  better 
informed  than  they  as  to  Ihe  historical  rights  of  the  Mikado  and 
the  growing  national  feeling  in  favour  of  supjjoning  those  rights, 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  British  influence  into  tiie  loyal  side 
against  the  rebels ; — not  only  so,  but  lie  carried  his  reluctant 
colleagues  with  him. 

Sir  Harry  was  always  a  staunch  supporter  of  his  country's 
commercial  intermix,  and  a  believer  in  the  "gunboat  policy"  of 
his  master,  Lord  Palmerston.  His  outspoken  threats  earned  for 
him  the  dread  and  dislike  of  the  Japanese  during  his  sojourn 
m  Japan.  But  no  sooner  had  he  qutlled  Tokyo,  than  they 
began   to    acknowledge   thai   his   hig'h-handcd    policy    had  been 
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roiiiidcil  in  reason.  The  rcspcul  I'ek  lur  his  uilenLs  was  pitliil)' 
expressed  by  n  high  Japanese  ofjjcia!,  ivhti  said  lo  a  frieiMl  of 
the  present  wTiter :  "Sir  Hany  Farkes  was  the  only  foreigner  in 
Japan  whom  »c  could  not  iwisl  muiid  our  lillle  finger."  But 
tourag€.  lalenl,  and  patriotism  were  not  Sir  Harry's  only  titles  lo 
lasting  fanie.  \\"e  like  him  lietler  still  as  a  practical  philan- 
thropist lalxmrint'  for  ihe  {,-0011,  nfit  merely  of  his  own  jieople. 
but  of  aliens,  i  Ic  it  was  wlio  persuaded  the  Japanese  lo  aidopt 
vaccination,  viiih  the  result  iliai  whereas  the  percentage  of  p<ick- 
pilted  persons  WAS  enormous  unl)-  a  quarier  of  a  Cetiturv  Ago. 
such  disfigurement  is  now  scarcelj'  more  cotnmon  than  al  home. 
f.<uck-hos[jilals  were  another  of  his  creations,  ;i.s  was  als^i  the 
elal«nite  lighdiousc  system  which  has  sn  greatly  lessened  the 
chance  of  shipwreck  on  this  dangerous  coast.  We  cull  btiL  two 
or  three  items  out  of  a  score, — enough  perhaps,  though,  to  indicaCc 
the  difference  betuccn  this  truly  grcit  man  and  the  scurvy  pack 
who  used  to  yelp  si  his  heels. 

Kven  now.  some  twenty  years  after  his  disapticaraiitc  from 
the  Japanese  political  scene,  die  British  residents  in  Japan— and 
not  they  alone,  but  the  "old  hands"  of  all  nationalities — continue 
to  hold  his  memory  dc:ir.  How  often,  under  every  one  uf  Itis 
successors,  have  "e  not  hcar^l  the  c^^clamalicm.  "  Oh !  fwr  an 
hour  of  .Sir  Harry  I'arkes !  "  But  wc  intline  to  think  that  the 
comparisons  made  by  local  people  are  sometimes  tinged  with 
injustice,  and  Oiat  these  critics  fail  to  realise  that  the  tleierioration 
of  which  they  [lersistendy  complain  results  partly  from  circum- 
stances beyond  the  reach  of  any  personality  to  control.  Rapid 
iraiLsit,  and  especially  telegraphy,  have  revolutionised  diplomacy 
since  about  1880,  or  rather  diey  have  killed  it.  There  may,  it 
ii  true,  :itill  be  one  great  diplomat  si  hcadi[iiarters.  as  miriistcr 
fijr  fiii^ign  affairs ;  but  tinder  exisdng  conditions,  he  will 
"  Dear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  tlie  throne." 
The  title  of  "  Henlpolentiary,"  with  which  the  diplomat  accredited 
Lo  a  foreign  court  continues  to  be  nominally  decorated,  has  become 
simple  irony  in  days  when  the  force  iif  events  has  reduced   him 
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w  itie  posilion  of  a  clerk,  whose  work  ii  is  to  iransialc  cjpher 
tclegirams  which  make  of  himself  n.  mere  cypher.  The  field  is  no 
lonyer  open  for  original  thought  and  (taring  action;  there  is  no 
longer  any  responsibility  lo  take,  for  every  point  oiusi  lic  referred 
home  Only  the  outward  show  survives,  —  the  grand  house, 
ihe  elaborate  dinners  to  Jes  chcrs  collegues,  the  congraLiilalory 
visits  oil  various  august  txcasions.  perhaps  an  occasional  chance 
of  snatching  some  snippet  of  a  '■  concession  "  for  railway  iron, 
or  what  not,  for  his  nationals.  But  tliat  is  all,  and  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  himself,  if  brought  to  hfe  again,  could  scarcely  do  more. 
What  has  happened  in  Japan  has  happened  simultaneously 
all  over  the  world.  In  time,  we  suppose,  the  fate  which  has 
iu'erlaken  so  many  other  venerable  institutions  wil!  overtake  the 
diplomatic  career ;— it  will  die  a  natural  death,  drop  out  nf 
iiiiLidem  life,  liecanse  no  ionger  suited  to  modern  conditions. 

Book  laconuneiiasd.     Tht  Lift  y  Xir  Harry  fkrits,  by  S.  LnM-Pooli.'  >iiiJ  !■'.  V. 
PicVint. 

Perry  (Commodore).  Matdiew  Cathntith  Perrj'.  Conimoilore 
in  the  United  timies  Navj,  was  Ixim  at  Newporl,  Rhode  Island, 
in  the  year  1794.  and  died  at  New  York  in  1858,  In  the  naval 
circles  of  his  day.  Perry's  name  was  well-known  as  that  of  an 
upright  and  energetic  officer  ;  but  his  ti^le  10  lasting  fame  rests 
on  his  having  been  the  man  who  ofwned  Japan  to  the  world. 
Vorii.ius  attempts,  American  and  others,  had  been  previously  made 
in  order  lo  attain  iui  end  so  desirable  on  commercial  gruunds,  sn 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  shipnTccked  mariners.  Liberalism. 
ton,  was  then  in  the  air.  Unrestricted  international  intercourse  was 
al  that  time  regarded  hy  all  Christian  nations  as  an  indispu- 
table right,  a  sacred  duty.  Americans  conld  with  some  good 
grace,  or  at  least  without  breach  of  Ic^c,  insist  on  the  door  of 
Eastern  Asia  bemg  flung  open  to  them ;  for  tliey  had  not  yet 
begun  lo  barricade  themselves  Iwhind  a  Chinese  wall  of  exclu- 
siveness. 

In  July,   1853,  Oimmodore   Perry's   Heel  anchored  off  Uwg'J, 
a  port  at  the  entrance  of  Yedo  Bay.     .Selling  aside  all  the  obstacles 
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whicli  Japanese  astuteness  sought  to  place  in  his  M^y,  I'crr}* 
Jdivcred  to  (he  repa-senialives  o(  (he  Shogiin  the  leder  of 
President  Fillimore  demanding  the  establishment  of  iniernational 
relations.  Then  he  steamed  away  to  Luchu  and  China.  Nest 
spring  he  returned  Si>t  an  answer.  The  answer  took  the  shape 
iif  Japan's  firai  foreign  treaty.  M-hich  was  signed  al  Kanagawa  on 
the  grst  March,  1854.  By  this  treaty  the  ports  of  Shiraoda  and 
Hakodate  were  opened  to  American  trade,  and  good  treatment 
promised  to  shipwTccked  American  mariners.  Such  iverc  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  triumph  over  Japan's  stid^hom  refa«il  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  the  outside  world.  Treaties  with  the  other  nations  of 
Christendom,  and  a  revolution  which,  after  plunging  Japan  into 
confusion  and  liloodshed,  has  regenerated  on  W'estcm  lines  all  her 
institutions,  ideas,  and  aims, — this,  which  it  takes  so  few  words 
to  say.  but  which  implies  so  much^  is  the  result  of  what  Ferry 
was  instrumental  in  doing.  Many  things  precloiis  (o  the  lover 
of  art  and  antiquity  peris;hcd  in  the  process.  For  Old  Japan 
was  like  au  o)-sIcr :— to  open  it  wiis  to  kill  it. 

Perrj'  being  thus  a  hero,  (ancy  and  mylh  have  already  begun 
to  gather  round  his  name.  I'atriotic  writers  have  discoursed  o« 
"the  moral  grandeur  of  his  peaceful  triumph,"  and  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  gel  people  to  belic\'e  that  the  Japanese 
actually  enjoyed  knuckling  under  to  him.  The  erection  in  tgoi, 
amid  international  rejoicings,  of  a  memorial  on  l!ie  spot  where  the 
Commodore  landed,  will  assist  the  inyihopu;ic  process,  if  mcmuiy 
lets  slip  the  circumstance  that  this  memorial  was  propoised,  not 
h*-  the  Japanese,  but  by  an  American  survivor  of  Perry's  expedi- 
tion, and  that  the  Jajanese  government's  share  in  the  matter  vias 
hut  a  couneous  following  of  American  official  lead.  Perry's  was  a 
peaceful  triumph  only  in  a  catachrestical  sense,  an.ilogous  ti:>  that 
of  Napoleon's  maxim  that  "Providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  hiy 
liaiialiona,"  To  speak  plainly,  Perry  triumphed  by  friglitening 
llie  weak,  ignorant,  utterly  unprepared,  and  insufficiondy  armed 
Japanese  out  of  their  senses.  If  he  did  not  use  his  cannon,  it 
vras  onl)'  because  his  preparations  for  using  them  and  bis  threats 
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of  using-  them  were  too  evideiilly  ^'enuine  lo  be  safely  disregarded 
by  those  who  lay  at  his  rriLTCv.  His  own  \arra(n>e  is  explicit 
on  this  point.  Nor  slial!  we,  al  least,  btaiue  him.  Perry  was 
a  na^Til  officer,  and  he  acted  willi  line  vigour  of  a  naval  oflicer, 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  superiora,  and  at  the  same  lime 
bringing:  to  bear  on  the  situation  the  tact  of  a  tjom  diplomatist 
The  event  shows  ihat  the  "gunboat  policy."  so  often  decried  by 
amiable  but  misinformed  persons,  is  really  and  truly  a  policy 
well-suited  to  certain  times  and  placM, — to  circumstances  in 
which  any  olher  method  of  action  is  liable  to  be  interpreted  as 
a.  sign  of  weakness.  Might  is  right  in  many  cases.  The  "  gtmboal 
jwlicy  ''  ia-lhe  only  one  which  is  understood  by  a  semi-civilised 
Oriental  power,  such  as  Ja[nti  then  was  nnd  remained  for  several 
years  after.  We  therefore  gi\'e  Perry  ail  honour.  As  for  the 
sentimental  gloss  which  has  been  laid  over  his  actions,  few  will 
probably  Ije  founil  to  pay  any  heed  to  it. 

■ooka  iwieiaiiieiLdCdi-  .Vnrr-a'i'iv  rf  <Ar  tjftJiliiiii  if  an  Amtritiut  Sq^ttdmi 
uKder  Cammaisn  l\'ry,  liy  Terry  «nil  Hiwks,  Vol.  I.— .l/o/Mfflii  CutbfaUh  /Itrryr.bf 
Her  W.  E.  Grlin>. 


Philoaophy.     Tlie  Ja|>aiiese  have  iie^er  had  a  philosophy 

nf  Ihfir  own.  Fonnerly  Ihey  bowed  down  before  the  shrine  of 
Confucius  or  of  Wang  Yang  Ming.*  'I'hey  now  bow  down  before 
the  shrine  of  Herlwjrt  Spencer  or  of  Nietschc.  Their  philosophers 
(so-called)  have  been  mere  expositors  of  imported  ideas.  The 
names  of  the  principal  oUI-fashioncd  oties  will  Le  found  on  pags 
103.  In  our  own  day,  a  new  light  at^ssc  in  Uie  person  of  Fnku- 
Kiwa  Yukichi,  Uic  ".Sage  of  Mita."  tlins  called  from  the  district 
of  Tokvii  in  which  he  lallerly  resided.  So  wide-spread  is  the 
Induence  exercised  by  this  remarkable  raan  tliat  no  account  of 
Japjan,  howe\'cr  brief,  would  be  complete  without  sctnne  reference 
to  his  life  and  opinions. 

IJom  in  1835  and  dying  in  lyoi,  Inikuzawa's  youth  coincided 
with  the  period  of  fcnnent  inanguraied  by  llje  first  conlAct  with 

•  O.jJ-jma',  in  thiT  Japspwe  pronuncTAtioo ,     Hi*  -eliicrjjtjuEirfV  csprwiiar   was   NAkp« 
TOJii  tiCowB).  Kininniiilv  knnWD  ai  "'Ih:  Snat  of  Omi." 
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(breigtiers,  liii  mature  age  with  the  settleineiil  of  all  Ihe  icistilulions 
thiit  go  to  make  up  modem  Japan.  He  iras  a  Sunuiai  from 
one  of  tlie  southern  pro%inces,  poor,  and  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age.  But  lie  made  liis  vray  firsl  lo  Osaka,  wbere  Dutch 
\vas  taught  in  semi-privacy  under  plea  of  the  study  of  medicine, 
ihcn  in  1S5S  lo  Yedo.  One  of  the  nioel  striking  pages  in  his 
striking  Auluhiography  is  where  he  tells  of  his  dLsappointmcnt 
on  discovering,  by  a  visit  lo  the  then  infant  s£ltlement  of  Voko- 
bam?-,  th^t  the  lang-u^ge  current  among  the  merchants  \v~as  not 
Dutch,  but  English.  Nothing  daunted,  he  tackled  the  new  task. 
Al  that  period,  anti-foreign  ^ling  slill  ran  liigh  ;  all  posons 
nhn  showed  any  leaning  to«ards  alien  ways  were  ipsa /iMiA 
bUS|iccls  liable  to  personal  violence.  Nevertheless,  translations  of 
various  foreign  works  3nd  documents  had  gmdualiy  become  a 
necessity  of  the  limes.  Fukuza\s-3  undertook  thein.  and  made 
himself  so  useful  that  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  first 
eiiihassy  which  was  sent  abroad  in  i860.  But  on  returning  tc 
his  native  shores,  he  thenceforth  steadily  declined  all  connection 
niih  oflicialdom,  and  resumed — never  more  lo  drop  it — tlic  self- 
imposed  task  of  enlightening  his  counlrj'men.  detadiing  dwm 
from  Orientalisjn,  ICuropeanising  iheni,  or.  it  might  l>e  better 
said.  Americanising  them. — for  Amenca  was  ever  his  cynosure 
among  \\"cstem  lands.  The  deoiocracy  which  he  had  found 
there,  tlie  simple  family  life,  and  also,  it  must  be  oM-ned,  the 
common-sense  empiricism,  the  "  Fr^nkJinism "  (if  one  may  so 
style  it)  of  America  exactly  suited  his  keen,  praclicaJ,  but  some- 
what pedestrian  intellect.  The  strong  devotional  bent  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom  struck  no  sympathetic  chord  in  his  heart.  He 
always  regarded  religion  as  mere  leading-strings  for  the  ignorajiL 
Spencer's  agnostic  philosophy  attracted  him  on  its  n^;alive  side  ; 
but  aimctit  his  whole  aclivily  displayed  itself  in  a  uliliiarian 
direction,— in  leaching  his  connUymcn  how  to  cuastmct  electric 
batteries,  how  to  found  cannon,  how  lo  study  such  practical 
science  as  geography  and  eleoicnlAni"  physics,  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  concerning  foreign  institutions  as  could  be  put  to  use 
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in  money- making,  lo  k-sj  tleceiii,  self- res pccting  iiies,  to  discard 
fuolish  old  customs,  tu  diffuse  well-being  Lhroughoul  the  nation 
by  tev-elling  ranks, — lie  himself  giving  the  example,  fur  he  tiroppcd 
hi*  S-imurai  privii^je^.  and  becime  a  ntere  commtiiier,  and,  as 
aiieaJy  noticed,  uniformly  rejected  all  official  prelermcnts  and 
eruoluments.  He  it  was  who  iirst  iuiroduccd  into  Japan  tiic 
practice  of  lecturing  and  public  speaking,  for  wliicli  several  of 
hi.s  most  progressive  contemporaries  had  declared  ilic  Japanese 
language  unfiL  He  it  was  who  led  the  iray  in  fitting  the  language 
better  slill  to  Itear  its  new  resptinaibi lilies  by  coining  etjui^'alents. 
fur  English  lechnicn!  lerms.  Besides  crimposing,  compiling, 
translating,  |iaraphrasing,  and  abridging  a  whole  library  of  book^ 
and  editing  a  popular  newspaper,  Fukuzawa  occupied  himself 
with  the  (ound^ition  anJ  supervision  of  a  school,  whicli  became 
fantous  throughoui  the  land  under  the  name  of  Keia  Gijiku, — 
a  school  in  both  sense?  of  the  word,  as  aji  educational  tiistitulion 
and  as  a  eenlro  of  intellectual  and  social  lufliiencc.  On  (his 
school  hii  mind  impressed  itself  so  iwwerfully  during  a  |>eriod 
of  over  thirty  years,  his  revolutionary  views  and  methods  so 
closely  suited  the  needs  of  a  rising  generation  winch  had  broken 
with  its  entire  past,  the  iitunberS  who  flocked  lo  learn  uf  liiin 
were  consequently  so  great  and  so  easily  motilded.  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  call  FiikiiKawa  the  intcUectual  father  of  more 
than  half  the  men  \ihci  now  direct  the  affaire  of  llic  counlry. 
Therein  lies  the  importance  of  his  life-work ;  for  though  locally 
laaded  as  a  ihinkcr,  Fukuia^a  was  far  more  of  a  worker.  Like 
the  French  encyclopxdists,  he  laboured  for  universal  enlighten- 
ment and  for  social  reform.  His  "philosophy  "  was  not  original, 
and  amounted  at  liest  to  little  mote  than  an  amiable  optimism 
(..f  a  utihcarian  cast.  But  such  as  it  was,  the  leading  minds 
among  his  countrjnveii  iiave  adopted  it. 

Fukiizawa's  success  xs  an  author  lus  plienoraenah  His  sejiaratc 
works,  as  usually  enunieraled,  amount  to  50,  making  105  vol- 
iiin>es,  of  which,  between  i860  and  1893,  no  less  than  3,500,000 
copiics,  or  7,490,000  volumes,  had   l«eii  issued    from   the   press. 
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But  hoine  uf  his  best-known  productions  are  omi.lied  from  this 
count,  because  posterior  to  tlie  year  li^^.  SucJi  are  ihe  Au/o- 
MvgrapAy*  already  ciied,  of  which  seventeen  edilions  liavc  already 
appeared,  llie  Hundred  Essays,\  of  which  there  have  1>een  no 
less  thiti  thirty-four  ediliotiis,  and  tliree  or  four  others.  Itideed,  so 
voluminous  were  his  writings  tliat  he  carlj-  found  it  advaiilageous 
\<j  keep  a  printing-office  for  his  own  use.  Two  causes  uniteij 
to  bring  about  this  result.  One  was  the  (to  a  Japanese  public) 
iio\'ehy  and  inlerest  of  the  subjects  tre-ated  ;  the  other  was  aii 
t-'.sceptionally  lucid  style.  Fukuzawa  tells  us  himself,  in  the 
InlraJudion  to  his  collected  works,  that  his  constant  endeavour 
Iwd  been  to  wTite  so  clearl)'  that  "not  only  every  uncilucated 
tmdesmati  or  jicasant  should  understand  him  perfectly,  but  that 
even  a  servant-gir!  fresh  from  the  country,  qlianging  ip  hear  g 
passage  read  aloud  liy  some  one  on  the  other  side  of  a  screen, 
should  carry  away  a  good  general  notion  of  the  sense."  And  he 
adds  thai  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  submitting  his  writings  to 
the  test  of  compreliension  by  a  neighbotiring  \iiiot  woman  and 
her  children,  and  of  simpiifying  every  expression  ai  which  they 
sluiBblcd.  Little  wonder  tliat  an  author  so  truly  deinocralic 
should  have  achieved  an  uiie<[iialled  popularity. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  object  thai  these  pagca,  though  kljellcd 
"  Philosophy,"  have  little  or  nothing-  about  philosophy  in  them. 
We  would  remind  him  that  wc  set  out  by  hinting  that,  although 
the  word  "philusijphy  "  may  l>e  found  in  Japanese  dictionaries, 
the  thing  itself  is  scarcely  Japanese.  If  we  ask  liim,  therefore, 
to  put  up  Willi  a  tnakeshifl,  thai  i^  tio  more  than  what  the 
Japanese  themselves  have  liabitually  done. 

Fidgln-Japanese.  In  China,  where  the  native  language  is 
very    difficuh    to    pick  up,    and    the    natives    themselves    have    a 
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tlcci<Je<1  Ulenl  for  learning  fureign  tongues,  the  sp«ecli  of  the 
niosl  numerous  luxjy  of  foieignens^ — the  KtifiiMh— lias  come  to  be 
the  medium  of  intercourse.  It  is  not  [lure  Kiiglish,  but  English 
In  that  moililied  furm  known  as  ••Pidgin-Englisli."*  In  Jajian, 
where  the  cumdiiions  are  reversed,  wc  have  "  Piilgin-Japanese " 
as  [lie  palois  m  which  new-comers  soon  learn  to  make  known 
their  wants  lo  coolies  and  tei-house  girls,  and  w-Jiich  ser\'es  even 
as  the  vehicle  for  grave  commercial  transactions  at  the  open  ports. 
A  Yokohama  res-idenl  of  oil!  days,  Nir.  Hoffman  Aikinsf.in,  made 
up  a  most  entertaining  little  book  on  ihis  suhject,  entitling 
it  Exercises  in  l/ie  i'ohi/inrua  Dialed;  but  its  huniotir  cannot 
l)c  fully  appreciated  except  by  those  Ur  whom  real  Japanese  is 
faniilinr. 

In  the  dialect  under  con-sideration,  a  "lawyer"  is  called 
cottsul-l'iil'bery-shiiK  a  "dentist"  is  /rii-iinifiusan  (literally  "tooth 
carpenter  "),  a  "  lightliouse  "  is  /une-fiaikcn-sarainpan-nin-roioku,  a 
"marine  insurance  .surveyor"  is  ssrampda-fune-kaiken-itamiti-san, 
and  soon. 

Pilgrimages.  The  reputation  of  most  Japanese  shrines  is 
bounded  by  a  somewhat  narrow  horizon.    'I'he  Yedo  folk — the 

Eastern  Japanese^ — make  |iilgTiina)|T?s  to  Narita,  and  up  Fuji  and 
Oyami  Derout  natives  of  the  central  provinces  roiinil  Kyoto 
repair  to  the  great  monastery  of  Koya-san,  or  perform  what  is 
termeti  the  "tour  of  the  holy  places  of  Vamato  "  (]'irntt/o-megun'), 
includinj;;  such  celebrated  temples  as  Mlwa,  Ilase,  and  Tonomine; 
and  they  also  constitute  the  majority  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Sun-Goddess  in  Isc.  The  relifpous  centre  of  Shikoku  is 
a.  place  called  Kompira  or  Kotohira ;  in  the  North  that  rank 
belongs  to  th«  sacred  island  of  Kinkwa-zaii,  while  the  Inland  Sea 
has  another  sacred  and  most  lovely  island — Miyajiraa— where 
none  are  ever  allowed  either  to  be  born  or  to  be  buried,  and 
where  the  tame  deer,  protected  by  a  genlk  piely,  come  and  feed 
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QUI  of  ilie  stranger's  hand.  Hut  some  of  ihe  grcaicst  shrines 
have  branches  in  other  pro\ince3.  ICotnpira.  lias  a  branch  in  most 
Japanese  cuies ;  the  grcai  Kyuiu  icmplc  of  ihc  fox-ilcity  Inari 
has  a  branch  in  almost  every  villafjc.  Again  there  are  shrin&i 
whcise  very  nature  is  multiple.  Sucli,  for  instance,  are  the  Tliirty- 
thrce  Holy  Placej*  of  Kwannun,  the  IniJiless  of  Mercy. 

Fi1g:rimage5  axe  generally  or  a  aocial  nature.  There  exist 
innumerable  pious  asBociatiors  called  i-o  or  /''y«.  whose  metnbere 
contribute  each  a  cent  or  two  a  month,  and  llien,  when  the  proper 
lime  of  year  comes  round,  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  chosen 
by  lot  to  represent  the  rest  at  the  shrine  of  their  devotion,  all 
expenses  being  defrayed  out  of  the  common  fund.  When  these 
repreaen  la  lives  form  a  considerable  band,  one  of  ttiem,  who  has  ■ 
made  the  pilgrimage  before,  acts  as  leader  and  cicerone,  recounting' 
to  his  gaping  audience  the  legend  of  each  minor  shrine  tliat  is 
passed  on  the  way,  and  oiherwisc  a.ssisting  and  conimlling  the 
brethren.  The  inns  to  be  put  «p  al  yn  the  road  arc  mostly  fixed, 
by  custom,  a  flag  or  wooden  hoard  inscribed  >vidi  the  name  of 
the  pilgrim  association  being  hung  up  over  the  entrance.  Inns 
are  prcmd  lo  display  many  such  auihenlic  signs  I'f  constant 
patronage,  and  \'isitors  to  Jajian  will  often  nulicc  csiablishnients 
whose  whole  front  is  thus  adorned.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pilgriina 
wear  no  s[iecial  garb  :  hut  those  Ijouiid  fur  Fuji,  Ontake,  or  other 
high  mountains,  may  ht  diiiinguished  by  their  «hiieclolhis  and 
very  broad  and  sloping  straw  hats.  While  making  the  ascent,  tbej- 
oficn  ring  a  bell  and  chant  an  invocation  which,  Iwing  interpreted, 
signifies,  "May  our  si-t  senses  be  pure,  and  the  weather  on  the 
honourabSe  mountain  be  fair."* 

The  Japanese,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  take  their  religion 
lightly,  Jse  and  other  favourite  goals  of  piety  oie  equally  noted 
for  the  distractions  which  they  provide  of  an  evening.  Nor  is 
much  enquir>'  made  into  the  doctrines  held  at  any  special  slirine. 


*  fi-'ftkim  Stifjiii  O  Varna  A'arnt.  Thf  xfjc  tcnies,  accnrdinff  to  tlv  Duddfiiia,  Art 
the  eye»,  eftKs,  noic  flDn.^D.  body,  nnd  htart.  Tlje  pj^^rims  repeat  (ho  invQCktkA,  fer 
the  mo^r  pari,  wJtlMtm  iindcritahdiaf  if,  4*  ■>■»«(  of  [Imi  wordA  are  Chincaa. 
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Kompira  was  Buddtiist  and  is  now  Sliinto,  having-  been  made 
so  by  order  of  government  during  [he  present  reign.  But  llie 
pilgrims  fluck  ihere  all  the  same,  itie  sanciiiy  of  the  name  of 
th«  shrine  overb3.lanciEig  any  lapses  in  ihe  theolo^  of  the  priests. 
Nor  need  ihis  lie  maitcr  for  woiidemienl,  seeing  that  the  pilgrim 
raiiks  are  recniiled  nlmost  exclusi^'ely  from  the  peasant  and 
artisan  classes,  whose  members  scarcely  realise  that  Buddhism 
and  Shinti*  are  twi>  separate  culls,  aiid  are  prepared  lo  pay  equal 
respect  lo  all  the  su(>erhuinan  powers  tha,t  t)e.  When  Iradesinen 
of  any  slanding  join  a  pilgrim  association,  they  mostly  tlo  so 
in  order  ti^  extend  their  business  connection,  and  to  see  nevi- 
places  cheaply  and  sociably. 

People  who  remember  the  "good  old  limes,"  assert  ihaC 
piigriina^^  are  on  the  wane.  Probably  this  is  true,  The  in- 
fluence of  religion  has  been  weakened  by  the  infilintion  of  Western 
ideas  of  "  progress  "  and  msterial  civilisation.  Then,  too,  [aitation 
weiglis  far  more  heavily  than  of  yore,  so  that  there  is  less  money 
to  spend  fii  iion-csSentials.  Still  many  ihousands  of  persons, 
tnostlj-  pilgrims,  aimtially  ascend  Fuji ;  over  8,o0a  pilgrims  weht 
Up  Namai-xan  this  summer,  and  the  concourse  of  worshippers 
at  the  temple  of  Ikegami  near  Tokyo  is  so  great  that  on  the  last 
annual  festival  for  which  we  have  statistics,  over  51,000  persons 
pused  thmugh  tlie  wicket  at  the  suburban  railway  station,  wheic 
the  daily  average  is  only  some  2,000.  Many,  doubtless,  were 
mere  holiday-niakei^^  and  the  scene  in  the  grounds  was  diat 
of  a  great  holiday-making.  The  happy  crowds  trot  off  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  just  do  a  little  bit  of  praying  incidental  I  y,^'give 
o  tap  at  the  gong,  and  fling  a  copper  into  (he  bost, — so  as  lo 
be  sure  of  buing  on  the  right  side.  They  are  ten  thousand  miles 
away  from  Benares,  and  from  Mecca,  arid  Ironi  the  Scotch  Kirk, 

The  holy  objects  which  ]a.paiiese  piiginis  go  out  for  to  see 
and  lo  bow  down  before,  belong  exactly  to  the  same  category 
as  the  holy  objects  of  Christian  devotion,  modified  only  b_v  local 
colouring.  Minute  fragments  of  the  cremated  body  of  a  Buddha 
(these   are   called    shari),    footprints   of  a    0uddha,     images    arad 
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piclur^  hy  fiiDOiis  ancient  saints,  such  as  Uie  Abhoi  KObO 
Daj^i  and  Prince  Shoinku  Taishi,  whose  aciivity  In  Uiis  direc- 
tion was  plienomcRal  if  legend  can  at  all  be  tnisied, — ^liolj"  swords, 
lioly  yarment-i,  wells  thai  never  run  dry,  statues  ao  lifelike 
that  wiicn  struck  by  an  impious  hand,  blood  hm  been  knofwit 
to  flow  Trom  ihe  wouni), — lliesi;  things  and  thin^  like  these  are 
what  will  l>e  brought  to  ihe  notice  of  the  traveller  curious  Ui  pry 
into  tlie  arcana  of  Jajunese  imty. 

■ook  raoonunaodatl,    lA-™//  7-/Jn,  t.y  Pcrcival  Lwwi-ll- 


Fipes.  The  diminutive  pipes  of  modem  Japan  ue  but  one 
araony  ilie  inrumerable  itiMancea  of  the  icnjt^ncy  of  J.iparicsc 
lastc  towards  smalt  tilings.  To  judge  from  the  r.ld  pictures  that 
have  been  preserved,  the  tint  Japanese  pipes  tniist  lia\-e  been 
as  large  as  walkinj^^stichs,  whereas  those  now  used  give  a  man 
bui  three  wliifis.  After  the  third  whiff,  Uie  wee  [wUci  of  ignited 
tobacco  bccotites  a  tiery  ball,  lo6«e,  and  ready  to  leap  from  Uie 
pipe  al  a  breath  :  and  wherever  it  liills.  it  pierces  lioles  like  a 
red-hol  shot,  IJul  the  cxi-crl  Japanese  smoker  rarely  thus  disgrace 
bimaeir.  He  at  once  empties  the  contents  of  ihc  moudipiecc 
into  a  section  of  bamboo  ^^w/yw^/^  ivhich  is  kept  for  the  purpose, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  spittoon.  Not  so  the  foreigner 
ambitious  of  Japonising  himself  I/v  bejfins  his  nciv  smoking 
career  by  btimiiig  small  round  holes  in  everything  near  him. — Ihe 
mats,  the  cushions,  and  es|)t.-cia!ly  his  own  clothes. 

The  pipe  may  be  made  cither  of  metal  only,  or  of  barnboo 
with  metal  al  either  end, — the  bowl  and  the  mouthpiece.  The 
metal  commonly  einiJloye<1  is  brass,  but  silver  is  more  lashion- 
able ;  anil  as  massive  silver  would  lie  inconveniently  heavy,  the 
plan  followed  is  to  engrave  and  inlay  it  elaborately,  tlicreby 
both  lightcnin;^  the  article  and  beaiflifying  h.  A  really  fine  pij.* 
may  cost  a.s  much  as  thirty  yen.  anil  will  he  handtsl  down  as 
an  heirkiom.  A  ftiiind  of  tJie  present  writer  has  collected  over 
a  hundred  sorts,  ranging  from  such  arlislit  IriiiUiphs  down  lo 
llu:   five  sen    pipe  of  the   navvy    or    the   navvy's   wife, — for   in 
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smoking.  i(  in  nothing  else.  Japan^e  manners  sanction  cooipleie 
equality  between  the  sexes. 

Arouiid  ihe  pipe  as  an  evolutionary  centre,  a  whole  inlricate 
and  ciegani  lilile  world  of  smoking  fuiniture  and  smoking 
etiquette  has  come  inlo  existence.  There  is  the  Jabaka-irct  or 
tobacco-pouch,- — as  Far  rerao\'ed  in  its  (lainty  beauty  from  the 
cheap  gutta-liercha  ntrcicitiw  of  Europe  iS  a  butlerlly  is  from 
a  blunderbuss, — thu  rie/suie,  or  carved  button,  used  to  attach 
tlie  pouch  lo  the  ci«-ner's  girdle,  and  alioi-e  all  the  in^iig- 
ioit,  or  sinnking-bo.v,  which  contains  a  hrazier  and  other  imple- 
ments. In  aristocratic  houses  the  smoking-box  is  sometimes 
lacguered,  and  Ihe  brazier  is  of  plated  or  solid  silver.  A  specially 
light  and  graceful  kind  \s  that  invented  for  use  in  theatres,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  hand.  The  smoker 
before  whom,  on  a  winter's  day,  is  placed — Eet  ns  say— a  hand- 
some bronze  brazier  to  warm  hia  hands  and  light  his  pipe  at, 
must  not  empty  the  pipe  inlo  it  by  knocking  the  metal  head 
u|ion  the  ritn.  He  mitsi  insert  the  leadier  llap  uf  his  tobacco- 
pouch  liet^cen  tlie  pipe  head  and  the  brazier,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  lapping  uf  the  former  from  making  a  dent  in  the 
brome.  The  introiluclion  of  European  costume  among  the 
upper  classes  has  entailed  certain  modifications  in  the  smoking 
para[>liemalia.  The  lobatco-pouch  has  I>een  reshaped  so  as  to 
accommodate  itself  to  a  breast  or  side-pix;kel,  and  the  little  pipe 
itself  has  been  shortened  so  as  to  be  enclosed  in  the  pouch,  much 
as  a  pencil  is  cnclcecd  in  a  pocket-book.  The  old  plan  \vas  for 
the  pipe  to  be  carried  at  the  girdle  in  a  case  of  its  own,  Tliese 
innovations  have  happilj'  not,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  been 
allcnded  with  loss  of  l)eauiy.  On  the  contrary,  charmingly 
designed  articles  have  sprunic  into  existence,  and  arc  all  the 
more  inlerestitig  for  their  novelty. 

To  clean  a  Japanese  pipe  is  an  art  in  itself.  One  plan  is  to 
h&X,  the  pi|>e  head  in  ibe  charcoal  of  the  brainier,  and  then  blow 
out  the  refuse  :  hut  this  method  corrodes  the  metal  of  a  fine  pipe. 
Such  must  lie  cleaned  by  means  of  a  iwisi  (ioyari)  of  fine,  tough 
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paper,  which  is  passed  up  ihe  stem  and  pulled  out  thmugh  the 
head,  the  operation  being  repeated  until  all  the  nicotine  has 
been  removed.  An  industry  worth  menlioning  in  this  connection 
is  that  of  workmen  who  replace  wcim-out  bamboo  pijie-stcnis  by 
new  ores  of  any  desired  length.  Tlie  stems  are  now  often 
beautifully  speckled  in  imitation  of  tortoise-shell,  porcupine 
quills,  and  other  things. 

Must  jl  be  revealed,  in  conclusion,  that  in  vulgar  circles  the 
pipe,  besides  its  legitimate  use,  occasionally  serves  as  a  domestic 
rodf  The  thild,  or  possibly  iht;  dau^hier-in-law,  ^vho  has  gi\-en 
cause  for  anger  to  that  redoubtable  empress,  the  Oliasan,  or 
"Granny,''  before  whom  the  whole  household  treiiihles,  may 
receive  a  severe  blow  from  the  metal-tipped  pipe,  or  even  a 
whulc  volley  of  blo^vs,  after  which  the  old  lady  resumes-  her 
smoke.     (See  also  Article  on  Tob.vcco,) 


Poetry.  Japanese  prosody,  though  exceptionally  simple,  has 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  epecinlisis,  bectiwse  it  is  one  of  the  few 
indisputably  original  prodluctions  of  the  Japanese  mind.  Thci^ 
is  no  rhyme,  no  weighing  of  syllables,  as  in  China  and  other 
lands  further  to  the  west.  All  syllables  count  alike.  Tiie  rule  is 
that  lines  of  k,  syllables  and  7  syllables  must  alternate.  Besides 
this,  there  must  be  an  additional  line  of  7  syllablea  at  the  end. 
That  is  all.  "Stanzas,"  "cantos,"  etc.,  are  things  entirety  un- 
known.    Thus,    Japanese    poenis   assume  the  following  shape: — 

;,  7,  5.  7.  5,  7 7.    Some   poems   may  run  into  as  many  as 

fifty  or  a  hundred  lines,  say,  a  page  or  two  of  this  book.  Such 
are  styled  ,\'rffii~iifa,  literally  "long  poems,"  though  Ihev  would 
he  deemed  shurt  in  other  literatures.  Bui  the  overwhelming 
majority  are  liny  odes  (Tanira)  of  no  more  tlian  five  lines  each, 
of  the  shape  5.  7,  5.  7,  7,  making  but  thirly-one  syllables  all 
told.  The  first  three  lines  of  such  an  ode,  is  called  the  iaati  fto 
hi,  or  "  upper  hemistich ; "  the  second  is  the  shima  na  ku,  ot 
'"lower  hemisiich."  A  slight  pause  is  always  made  between  the 
two  in  reciting.     Thus: 
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(5)  lialoU'^im 

(7)  Natilsiirii  llal/i  w* 

(5 )  Nagiimurfiht — - 

(7)  Tiiila  ari-akc  no 

(7)  Tsiiti  La  tiotorcrit* 

that  is.  literally  rendered, 

"When  I  gaze  towards  ihe  place  where  the  cuc'koo  has  been 
singing,  nciught  remains  bul  ttie  moon  in  llie  early  da.wn." — Such 
-is  the  narrow  circle  within  which  the  poets  of  Japan  have  elected 
to  move. 

The  favourite  subjects  of  the  Japanese  muse  are  the  flowers, 
the  birds,  the  snow,  the  moon,  the  falling  leaves  in  autunnii,  the 
misl  on  the  moimtains. — in  lad,  the  outward  aspect  of  nature, — 
love  of  course,  and  the  shortness  of  hun^an  life,  hiany  of  our 
Western  commonplaces  are  conspicuously  absent :  no  Japanese 
poet  has  expaliated  on  the  beauties  of  sunset  or  starlight,  or  has 
penned  sonneta  to  his  mistress's  eyebroiv.s,  or  even  so  much  as 
alluded  to  her  eyes ,-  much  less  would  he  be  so  improper  as  to 
hint  at  kissing  her.  Japanese  poelry  has  commonplaces  of  its 
own,  however :  and  ruica  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  each  .subject  is  to  be  treated.  One  rule 
of  general  application  in  the  odes  forbids  the  employment  of 
Chinese  words, — a  circumstance  which  narrowly  limits  the  range  of 
thought  and  expression,  seeing  that  more  than  half  the  words  in 
the  language,  and  nearly  all  those  denoting  abstractioru  and 
deiicate  shades  of  meaning,  are  of  Chinese  origin. 

Many  Japanese  odes  are  mere  esclamalions, — words  ouilining 
a  picture  for  the  imaginalion,  not  making  any  assertion  for  the 
It^cal  intellect.  Talce,  for  instance,  tlie  following,  written  by 
an  iuionymous  poet  a  thousand  years  ago : 


*  Sirine  critic*  very  ItAmtd  in  everyihiivg  buL  Jiipati«i?.  wlU  perhapt  fpy  IhAi  iha 
^ii  an'I  fiiHi,  a.id  lb?  ^tcond  aniB  foutlh  3iii«  4rf  lliia  lilllii  pc4in  du  rhyme  (Uei^lhtr, 
ifier  alJ.  W«  would  rcaiind  him  that  rhyme  i^  itii;  i^jreniional  liktnesi  of  soimil,  net 
ID  accidental  li'kimeBi,  and  (hat  luch  nc»ziilenta]  concurreDces  arc  not  (o  be  pTflvmml 
iri  a  language  which,  Ijlfci?  Japanese,  has  Lur  4li  fiDali.  DamcJy,  the  tivc  vchv4.'l«,  n,  r,  i, 
Ji  tf.  4nd  the  r^^unam  ft-  Ng  rhynio  is  per^irivcd  in  ^ny  <uclk  ca^Ei  by  ttie  Japanese 
Ihenmlnt.  nur  ii  it  eiif  at  hrii  (a  rki  ihcia  to  BpprHJiilc  our  Europein  rhyraa.  ur 
tv*ti  lo  llf-ar  thtm- 
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HrUfi  iiiM-lnnoaTltt 
Tohu  k{iri  ffr? — 

Kfit*t  jotT  nil  vara 

AH  no  yo  no  IsiM  / 

that  is, 

■■The  moon  on  an  aiiWmn  niijht  making  visible  ihe  ^-ety 
number  uf  ihc  vii  Id -geese  dial  !lj'  |iast  with  wings  intercrossed 
in  the  M'hite  clouds." — Such  a  tnanner  of  expression  may  seem 
sUung^  al  fir^t,  l>ut  ii^  chami  grows  upon  one. 

With  iJio  doubtful  exception  of  the  Av,  or  classical  drajnas, 
al!  the  genuine  poetr/  of  Japan  is  Ijrical.  The  Japanese  iiav-e 
alsi»  burltsque  ur  comic  stanzas.  Even  their  serious  poetry 
adtniis  of  a  curious  specie:i  of  pun,  named  "pivot,"  in  ^vhidi 
the  firet  j)an  •<(  ihc  sentence  has  no  loyical  cnil.  the  second  pan  no 
logical  Ix^nning  :  and  alKi  of  "  pi  How- words," — temu  which, 
often  devoid  of  meaning  themselves,  serve  as  props  for  other 
signJUcajil  uords  10  rest  on,  somewliat  afier  the  fashion  of  the 
stock  epithets  in  Hoin«r.  Acrostics,  anagrams,  and  palindTomes 
are  well-UnLiwn  to  the  Japanese,  all  such  conceits  having  come  in 
early  in  the  Middle  Age^.  The  introduction  of  llie  poetic^ 
toumamenls  known  as  Uia-attxise,  which  originated  in  Cliina  about 
A.D.  760,  may  be  traced  to  the  end  of  the  niulli  ceiitiir)'.  It 
ivas  then  tJiai  the  custom  gre«-  up  of  selling  (hemes  on  wliich 
thirty-one  syllahle  odes  were  written  to  order  on  the  spot, — a 
custom  which  has  Ij^ted  cvtr  iitic&,  and  has  done  more  thaik 
ought  else  to  conventionalise  Japanese  poetry  alike  in  subject- 
matter  and  in  treatment,  and  to  degrade  it  into  a  mere  exescise 
of  ingenuilj'.  The  jioels  of  an  elder  day  had  gi\en  expression 
to  the  genuine  fc-elings  evoked  fmm  time  Lo  lime  by  their 
individual  experience.  Hencefonh  this  was  rarely  to  be  the  case. 
The  narrow  Ixjunds  of  the  thirty-one  syllable  fonn  contributed 
towards  the  same  undesirable  end.  It  contribuied  duubly, — on 
the  one  hand  by  enabling  almost  anylxx]/  to  say  something  in 
verse,  on  the  other  by  making  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  e\-en 
the  truest  poet  to  say  anything  of  lalue.     But  the  limit  of  the  litllc 
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waa  not  yd  rtftcheJ,  A  favourite  game  at  these  toiirnani'enis, 
called  Rc»g<t,  wherein  one  [lerson  comjKises  iht*  second  licmistich 
or  a  vorse  and  another  r>eref)n  has  \o  j>r(ivide  il  with  a  firsl  hemi- 
stich, seems  to  daic  Trom  t)ic  elevetilh  century.  Out  tX  lliis,  at  a 
later  dale,  by  the  dropping  of  the  second  hemistich,  grew  ihe 
Haikai  ur  Hnitu,  an  ullta- Lilliputian  class  of  ]ic-eni  ha\ing  liut 
seventeen  sj'Ilables  (5,  7,  5).      Here   ak  a  couple  of  specimens: 


A'aeru  la  furr&ii 
Keibi  S;atia  /* 


"  What  1  saw  35  a  fiitlcn  Lilossom 
relurning  to  the  branch,  lo !  it  was  a 
butler  fly." 


Ybilitflii  yit  I 

Cliii-  sanrii-::rima  HO  f- . 


"A  shfiivci,  ;l1i(I  litad-Erat  variously 


this  latter  a  vignette  of  the  scattering  caused  hy  '.in  u iiex[-iected 
shower,  when  one.  maybe,  ■will  hold  up  a  ran,  another  don  a 
kerchief,  etc.,  to  gel  as  lillle  wet  aa  possible. — Millions  of  these 
tiny  dnshes  cif  colour  or  Immour  have  been  considered  wortliy  of 
preseiraiinn.  In  fact,  the  volarite  of  tlie  Hoihi  claim,  not  without 
justice,  that,  though  but  half  the  length  of  the  cbssic  ode,  it  is 
wider  in  SLope,  as  nii  ihcme  however  uuconveniional  is  excluded 
by  its  rules,  neither  does  it  lay  half  the  dictionary  under  a  ban. 

The  nearest  European  parallel  to  ihe  Japanese  poems  of  thirty- 
one  or  sevenleen  syllables  is  die  epigr.im,   using  that  term  in  its 
earlier  sense.     Or  we  might  say  of  the  !veventeen-sy liable  poems 
in  panicular,  thai  tlicy  correspond  to  such  prominent  half-stanzas  as 
"The  Ujinel  barn  within  the  cage, 

TI1.1I  ntver  knew  the  summer  wooii?," 

or 

".^nrl  .Vutuniii  laying  here  and  there 
A  lierj'  liiiger  on  the  Icives." 

which,  in  the  hands  of  our  poets,  are  evoived  as  jans  of  members 
of  a  complex  orfjanic  whole,  but  would  in  Japanese  literature 
each  stand  alone  as  an  independent  compasilion.     Naturally  the 


•  Ihii  line  m»y  lattn  Ui  Iwvs  biji four  syllihlia.    Tliorp  irj>,  however,  five  in  writing. 
aDtfvkci]  bi  A  JapantBV  cur  in  [>T0fiiini:l4ric>fi,  AE  die  \ttoz  lylbUv  f  A^  connr*  doubhi-. 
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brevity  nectleil  lo  put  any  statement  into  so  narrow  a  compass 
soon  led  to  an  elliptical  and  enigmatic  style,  which  conlinually 
crosses  the  border-line  of  olwcurity. 

The  twin  slus  of  early  Jiipanese  poetry  arc  HitomaTo  aod 
Akahito,  both  of  -vihom  loved  and  sang  during  the  opening  yeais 
of  the  eighth  century-  Perhaps  the  most  illustrious  next  to 
them — illustrious  not  only  in  verse,  but  in  prose — is  Tsurayuki, 
a  great  noble  of  about  the  year  9J0,  after  which  lime  the  decline 
of  Japanese  poetry  set  in.  There  are  many  other  well-known 
poets,  and  also  poetesses.  But  the  Japanese  consider  poetr)'  more 
as  the  production  of  an  eix>ch  than  of  an  individual.  They  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  publish  separately  the  worts  of  any  single  author, 
as  we  publish  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  the  resL  They  publish 
anthologies  of  all  the  pijetical  works  of  an  era.  The  iifiin-y'isfiu, 
or  "Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves,"  was  the  firat  of  lliese  an- 
tholn^es,  and  is  llietefore  the  most  highly  prized.  Il  vvas  coinitiled 
in  the  eighth  century-  The  modems  have  devoted  a  whwlc; 
mountain  uf  commentary  to  tiie  elucidation  of  its  obscurities. 
The  Kokiashu,  or  "Songs  Ancient  and  Modem,"  collected  by 
Tsurayuki  and  including  many  of  his  own  compositions,  dates 
from  the  tenth  century,  n  period  whose  style  has  remained  the 
model  which  every  later  poet  has  striven  lo  imitate.  Other 
collcctions^all  made  by  Imperial  order — followed  in  the  eleventh, 
twel  fth,  ihiriecnih,  fourteenth,  anil  fifteenth  centuries.  These, 
together  with  the  "Son^  Ancient  and  Modem,"  arc  known  under 
the  general  name  of  the  "  .Ajilhologies  of  the  One-and -Twenty 
Reigns"  (Xi-jii-ichi  Dai  Slni).  A  much  shorter  collection,  the 
Hyttiu-nin  Ts-shu,  or  "  Hundred  Odes  by  a  Hundred  Poets," 
brought  together  by  Teika  Kyo,  a  nobleman  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, has  long  enjoyed  exceptional  favour  with  tlie  public  at  large, 
— so  much  so  .that  every  one  having  a  tincture  of  education  knows 
it  by  heart ;  but  the  native  critics  justly  refuse  to  endorse  this 
superficial  popular  wrdicl.  The  acknowledged  king  of  the  seven- 
teen-syllable  style  is  Rashfi,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  ceniury,  and  left  ten  principal  followeis,.  ihe  so-called 
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"Ten  Wits,"  who  flourished  early  in  the  eighteenth,  and  in  iheir 
turn  left  itnilators  inminierable  down  to  the  present  day. 

Previous  lo  ilie  changes  wroughl  by  ihe  revolution  of  iS6S,  tl 
was  considered  o-ne  of  ihe  essential  accomplishtnenw  of  a  Japanese 
gentleman  lo  be  able  to  write  verses.  'ITiis  was  not  so  diflicult 
as  might  be  imagined:  for  nothing  was  less  honoured  than  origi- 
nality. On  the  contrary,  the  old  idea.*;  had  to  be  expressed  in 
the  old  words,  over  and  over  again,  plagiarism  being  accounted 
niS  crime,  but  rather  a  proof  of  witle  reading  and  a  retentive 
memory.  Japanese  gentlemen  also  composed  Chinese  verses, 
much  as  our  schoolboys  compose  Latin  verses.  A  good  deal  of 
all  this  still  goes  on.  Numbers  of  fiersfins.  both  men  and  women, 
make  iheir  living  as  teachers  of  the  poetic  act.  Meetings  are 
held,  diplomas  conferred,  and  time  spent  in  elegant  exercises, 
around  which,  as  is  the  Japanese  wont,  a  whole  forest  of  technical 
terms  has  gftiwn  up.  There  lies  buforc  us  the  pft^rammf  fftr 
1904  cjf  one  of  these  teachers,  an  accomplished  lady,  whose 
[xielry  days  are  the  first  Sunday  of  each  mcmlh.  July  and 
August  are  vacation  lime.  The  themes  set  for  the  other  months, 
printed  on  neat  little  slips  of  paper  and  circulated  among  her 
friends  and  palronessics,  are  as  follows,  and  may  ser^e  as  specimens 
of  a  score  of  others  ; — 

yaniiary.         Snow  in  the  Cnpilal.     The  Pleasures  of  Seclusion. 

February.        A  Traveller  Listening  to  the  Nightingale.    Plum- 
blossoms  in  the  Snow. 

March.  A  Moor  in  Spring.     A  Mountain  Hut  in  Spring, 

Apn'l.  Cherry-blossoms  on  a  Dark   Night,      A  Wistaria 

Blossoming  on  a  Kuin. 
"    Mity.  Rice-fields  in   Summer.       A    Prospect  of  Villages 

and  Green  Trees. 

yune.  Taking  the  Air  at  Eve.     Cbuds  on  ihe  Mountains. 

Septemher.      The    Moon    upon    the    Waters.       Coolness    after 
Rain. 

Octabor.  A  River  in  Autumn.     Wild-geese  Traversing  the 

Clouds. 
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N'lveml/er.      TJic  Deer  at  Eve,      Maple-leaves  5ui»cd  by  tbc 
First  HcarfriDsL 

Vecemher.      Winter  Flowers.      Disunt  Mounlairw  Seen  ihrougli 
the  I^eaftess  Trees. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  themes  arc  in  most  cases  appro- 
prialf  Mt  llic  rncinifi  lo  wSiidi  they  are  alloiieil,— a  consideration 
\f\;\k\ti  v:lwrer  still  by  reference  lo  Japanese  literary  convcnlioos. 
For  iiutaiKC.  ail  unculiureil  Eiirviptan  may  sii|iposc  thai  the 
mwin  belnntfs  c(jiial[y  tn  cv'ery  season.  He  is  wrong  :  the  mtion 
ia  tJic  .'ijK.'cinl  prngwriy  cf  autumn,  and  llie  Mill  morc  private 
and  [jarlicular  property  of  September.  Vtiu  ask,  why.'  Thai 
only  sIriu's  yonr  wjini  nf  education.  Educated  pereons  accept 
all  .ludi  liicr.iry  dicLi  willjrmi  question.  Kumpc^n  iiuliuns  may 
1>c  idl  very  well  in  i>uch  matters  as  railways,  and  drainage,  and 
Btcain-hdilers,  and  lliinj;!?  of  that  sort  ;  liut  when  it  comes  to 
poetry,  the  Japanese  cry  halt,  for  this  is  sacred  ground.  There 
arc,  no  doubt,  some  heretics  in  these  latter  days: — one  pro- 
gramme shown  In  us  prtijjoses  suth  tlieinoi  as  "A  Torped^vboal," 
"The  V'early  House-cleaning,*'  "Lucifer  Matches.  "  (!)  A  few 
tnen  have  even  endeavoured  to  Icnil  Japanese  poetry  into 
com])lcldy  new  paths. — tm  intitnluce  rhyme,  with  stanzas  formed 
01)  the  Knglisli  model,  etc. ;  but  such  innovators  have  scant 
tbllowing.— To  rctun)  to  orthodoxy.  The  Palace  itself,  con- 
servative in  most  things  nnn-iwlitical,  offers  to  the  natinn  an 
example  of  fidelity  lo  the  national  traditions  in  matters  relating  to 
poetry,  The  Itnperial  family  Ijas.  its  teachers  of  the  an.  The 
Emperor's  passion  for  [loclty  is  suth  that  lie  devotes  a  ]»orlioii 
of  every  evening  to  die  writing  of  verse,  and  during  the  nin^ 
yciiTS  from  1S93  to  itjoi  compoyed  no  fewer  than  27,000  odes  in 
the  thirty-one  syllable  style.  Once  a  year  too.  in  January,  a 
ihcnic  is  set,  011  which  the  Zm]»cror.  the  Empress,  and  other  exalted 
pcraoiini^cs  conip4.)se  each  a  thirty-one  syllabic  ode,  aiul  the  whole 
nation  is  invited  to  compete,  with  the  result  that  many  thousands 
of  verses  are  aeni  in,    written    on    thick    paper    of  a  certain    sixe 
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prescribed  bycusioui.*  In  January,  1904,  the  theme  was  "  A  Pine- 
tree  en  a  Rtuck/'     In  J-.inuar)-,    1903.    it   was   "The  I'lum-tree  at 

New  V'ear."  In  other  years  it  w;is  "Palriolic  Congratulations, " 
"Pine-lrccs  ReHected  in  ihc  Waier,"  and  so  on,  tlie  general 
custom  heiii^  to  insinuate  some  delicate  tomplinient  to  the 
reigning  hotiso,  even  when  the  ihetne  may  make  that  a  feit 
invohing  same  difiicull  livisling. 

Alt  that  has  liecn  written  above  refers  lo  the  poetry  of  the 
educated.  As  (i.>r  tlie  ctiinmoti  people,  they  have  songs  of  iheir 
own,  which  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  classica.1  nnxlels,  but  are 
mucli  mixed  with  colloquialisms,  anJ  are  accordingly  despised 
hy  all  well-bred  persons.  The  ditties  sung  by  slnging-fjirls  to 
the  Iw-anginy  of  the  guitar  belong  to  this  class.  Perhaps  we 
shotild  also  mention  the  Wasaa,  or  Buddhist  hymns,  which,  sharing 
in  the  general  contempt  poured  by  the  modem  Japanese  spirit 
on  all  things  Huddhislic,  yet  retain  considerable  intiuence  over 
the  uninatrucied  classes.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Lloyd,  who  has  made 
a  sjicclal  study  of  this  recondite  subject,  informs  us  ih.it  not  a 
few  of  tlie  hyinna  coniposeil  hy  a  famoiia  abbot  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  named  Rennyo  Slionin,  will  !»ear  comparison  with  the 
production.s  'if  Clirislian  hymn-writers.  Many  others  are  simply 
versified  jiarajihmses  uf  sutras. 

One  poor  little  category,  standing  apart  on  iJie  lowest  plane, 
is  mnemonic  verse.  iLs  use  suggested  itself  early  ;  for  there  still 
exists  a  booklet  of  sticli,  intended  Id  leacli  liic;  Chinese  charactersj 
which  ^oes  back  to  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Quite 
recently  a  whole  shower  of  these  charitable  endeavours  to  prompt 
dull  youth  has  fallen  un  ibe  Tokyo  bookshops.  There  Hes  before 
us  a  litde  volume  enumerating  in  orthodos  fives  and  sevens  all 
the  thoroughfares  and  sights  of  the  metropolis;  two  others  give 
the  stations  on  various  lines  of  railway  ;  a  fourth — quite  a  triumph 
iif  doggerel — serves  to  impress  on  recalcitrant  memories  the  names 
of  the  ships  frirming  the  Imperiiil    Jafianese   navy,    together   with 
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the  speed   and    tonnage   of  each.      One    feels   altnasl   sorry,  CMi 
glancing  over  it,  that  so  much  industr)"  should  not  raihw  twve 

been  devoted  to  something  more  generally  useful, — stone-breaking- 

OR  the  highways,  for  instance. 

Book  raeonunoillled.     .i  /liir-.-rt'  if  Jafanut   Litti-alun,   by  W.  G.  Amod, — ror 
ihu  .Vj  or  Lyric   Dnmii,  -ce  Ariicl«  "'tMRArni''  of  the  |it««i[  work. 


—  Politeness  is  universally  allowed  to  he  a  distinguishing 
Japanese  ir.ut.  Persona!  intertoiirse  with  this  people  for  more 
than  thirty  j'ears  Hlis  corninced  tlie  i^iresenl  Mriter  thai  it  is  la 
po/ilesse  fui  vieni  tin  caur, — something  deeper  thaii  mere  bows 
And  smiles, — lliai  il  i$  pxited  in  genuine  kindliness,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes. 
I  The  poUieneia  of  the  Jajsnese  being  thus  a  &ci  disputed  by 
nooe, — least  of  all  by  the  writer  of  these  miniature  essays, —there 
mav  Ik  some  interest  in  noting  3.  few  items  oii  the  negative  side ; 
for  in  some  exceptional  particulars  this  in<»t  cotuteoos  nation 
does  offend  glaringly  against  the  canons  of  counesy,  as  uadcrsiood 
in  the  West.  Japajicse  will  dog  your  footsteps  in  the  streets. 
They  will  CoAliudicI  you  ^L  They  will  answer  in  English  wliea 
you  have  addressed  them  in  ihdr  own  laiiguage.  They  ivill 
catechise  yoM  abont  your  plans;  "Whither  are  you  going? 
Whence  do  you  come?  What  is  your  business?  Are  yoii  mar- 
ried? [f  not,  how  extremely  odd  of  yon!  "  If  you  turn  them  off. 
they  nill  iutemz^te  your  servant,  and  that  10  your  vet>'  face.  At 
other  times,  seeing  tlial  you  speak  Japanese,  iHey  will  wag  tbeir 
heads  and  smile  i.onde5C&idtngly.  and  admit  to  each  other  that 
jMU  arc  lolly  quite  inieliigeni,— much  as  we  might  do  in  ptcscnoc 
of  tb?  icamed  pig  or  an  ape  pf  sotneuhat  unusual  attainments. 
But  the  most  fundamental  and  a!l-{)er\'ading  breach  of  coortc^ 
(from  the  Eunr^wan  standpoint)  is  displayed  in  the  way  servants 
aind  (Mher  inferior  bi^ve  to^rards  tbeir  superiois.  Vira  IcU  » 
jinrtkisha-man  to  set  you  down,  ifaai  »oa  may  walk  a  InlL  Yo» 
pivibably  ha\«  to  do  so  four  times,  before  he  obeys  : — be  maaima 
that  you  sorely  canitot  mean  it.     Yoa  Gcder  your  cook  to  bay 
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mutton.  He  goes  straightway  and  invests  in  beef : — he  knows  beef 
to  be  cheaper,  3.nd  thinks  to  spare  your  pocket,  iDisot>ed  icnce,  in 
fact,  is  llie  rule, — not  disobedience  from  malice  prepense,  bul  from  I 
an  jnenitlicable  assumption  on  tlie  subordinatti'.s  part  ihat  hej 
can  do  belter  for  liis  master  than  his  master  can  do  tor  himscir.i 
Sometimes  (his  is  true  ;  for  the  native  seri~anl  knows  native  ways 
better  than  his  foreign  master  can  ever  hope  lo  do.  Sometimes 
it  is  true,  because  the  native  retainer  has  sharper  Kits  than  his 
native  lord.  ■■  Dull  as  a  Daimyo,"  was  almost  a  proverb  in  old 
feudal  days.  Dul  in  aoy  Case,  what  a  novel  slate  of  things  does 
this  open  out  to  the  minds  of  us  Europeans,  to  whom  ol)edicncc 
is  the  first  rule  of  courtesy,  abstention  from  inquisitiveness  the 
second  !  i  I'he  visitor  to  Jajwn  is  advised  lo  accommodate  Iiim- 
seS^BBTe  for  all,  to  local  conditions  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 
He  cannot  possibly  change  them,  and  he  will  s|>are  himself  much 
loss  of  temper,  and  at  the  same  time  will  preserve  his  dig'nity  in 
Japanese  eves,  by  franklj'  acceptinjj  the  situation.  He  should 
read  aver,  in  this  connection,  what  we  have  already  mentioned  on 
pages  1J4--5  -iind  35I1  concerning  the  comparative  six^ial  equality 
of  aJl  tanks  and  stations  in  this  country.  He  will  then  begin  to 
realise  a  triiih  which  the  existence  of  an  almost  absolute  govern- 
ment and  of  an  elaborate  code  of  manners  at  first  tends  to  conceal, 
namely,  that  the  Japnnese  and  Far- Easterns  generally  are  a^t  bottom 
more  democratic  than  .\nglo«SaKoiis  on  either  side  uf  die  Aikinlic. 
They  are  more  polite,  yea,  on  the  whole;  and  we,  for  our  part, 
admire  the  way  in  which  they  majiag^  to  unite  independence 
with  courtesy.  But  their  courtesy  does  not  go  the  length  of  dis- 
carding their  niethoils  in  favour  of  those  of  a  social  superior, 
neither  docs  it  go  the  lenglh  of  leaving  him  his  freedom,  neither 
does  it  take  into  consideration  that  abatiact  muldple  being  whom 
we  call  '■  the  public,"  nor  again  does  it  specially  display  iuelf 
towards  women,  This  may  be  one  reason,  among  several,  why 
ladies  arc  apt  to  view  Japan  less  favourably  than  do  travellers 
of  the  male  sex. 
1   "ilie  habil   which  Japanese  subordinates   have  of  thinking  for 
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themselves,  and  more  jiariicularl}'  of  -csteeminy  ihernselves  ever 
so  much  sniarlcT  thmi  their  employee,  leads  lo  various  fimall 
mishaps.  ).VIiile  we  are  penning  tlics«  jjages.  an  instance 
occurs,  \s'hich  may  \k  (juoted  iiecatute  tyiilLal  of  a  thuii^itd.  A 
Friem!  staying  with  us  in  die  cnimiry  (we  will  tall  liitn  Smith 
Senior  for  short)  liad  yetit  a  registercJ  letlor  lo  his  son,  Smith 
Junior,  in  Tokyo.  Dues  ihe  postman  deliver  it?  Not  lie  :— he 
(locsi  nothing  sn  coniinonpLtce.  Itisteail  of  delivering  it,  he 
unrokSs  his  great  mind  and  thinks.  He  renieinhcrs  that  various 
letters  for  Smidi  Senior  have  recently  pa-sscd  llicough  his  hands 
re-diregted  to  the  country  -.—urga  this  fariicular  Idler  must  l)c 
re-ditccted  la  the  country,  and  so  to  Smith  Senior  il  returns  after 
many  days.  The  consetiuence  is  that  Smith  Junior  is  kept  waiting 
for  his  monthly  allowance,  prohalily  in  no  very  filial  frame  of 
mind.  This  sort  of  thing  it  is  that  has  given  rise  lo  a  bitter  re- 
mirk  current  among  the  foreign  residents.  "The  Japanese,''  they 
aver,  *■  never  think  ;  and  when  ihcy  du,  they  think  wrong," 

Polo.  The  game  of  polo,  which  is  believed  by  the  liesl 
European  authorities  in  have  originated  in  I'ersia,  was  introduced 
into  Japan  Irom  Chin."!  in  the  ^;i,\tb  or  seventh  century  after  ChrisL 
It  is  known  here  by  the  Chinese  name  of  da-kyit  ^  ^  iiicirally, 
"siiiking  Udb."  A  Japanese  p^jct  of  the  early  part  uf  the  ei^lilli 
century  mentions  ^mlci  as  being  tlien  a  fAvounlc  pastime  at 
CourL  It  Still  remains  e.'isenl ially  aristocratic,  a*  a  game  played 
on  horM:bacl;  and  eniailing  coiisidemhle  apiraialtis  and  expense 
can  scarcely  fail   to  do. 

The  Japanese  polo  chib,  or  rather  racket,  weighs  a  trifle  under 
2  ounces.  It  has  a  tapering  b.imlxx)  handle  some  3  ft.  6  ia 
in  length,  and  of  alxjtit  ^  in.  diameter  at  the  thick  end.  To 
the  thin  end  is  spliced,  with  silk  or  w>Lton  cord,  a  flat  piece  of 
split  bamboo  \  in.  in  width,  hent  ronnd  so  as  almost  to  form  a 
frame,  and  kepi  in  position  by  a  piece  of  double  cord  fastened 
from  its  extremity  lo  the  handle  just  abo\'e  the  splicing.  Across 
this  frame  a  li^ht  net  of  Silk  or  cotton  cord  is  stretched  stiflicientJy 
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loosely  to  avoid  cliLSticity,  but  nul  loosely  enough  to  pre^nl 
anv  "catch"  in  alingi/i^  ihe  bail.  The  intmor  of  this  scoop  or 
ne!  measures  4  'i-  by  'i  in-  The  balls  ace  of  four  kinds, — 
plain  while,  ))lain  red,  baiideiJ  red,  and  iTandeil  white.  Tiiey 
measure  1^  in.  in  diRmeler.  weigh  about  1^  ounce,  and  are 
li'.rmed  nf  small  pebbles  wrapped  in  rice  slraw  or  bambtxi  fibre, 
anil  coaled  with  several  layers  <i{  iliin  paper  faateneti  up  with 
rice  pa^te. 

The  cfirrect  mimher  of  players  is  fourleen— seven  a  side — hui 
the  game  is  somelimei  played  witli  a  gr-eatcr  antl  often  with  a 
less  number.  E^ich  siiie  wears  a  diiftinctive  badge — ^vtiiie  and 
-"line  colour.  The  players  with  while  badges  play  \vitli  while 
iialls,  ihtisc  with  coloured  badj^es  play  with  reil  baUs. 

The  coiirl  is  a  rectangular  enclosure  railed  in  by  a  sioui  ban:iboo 
l>.i>jl  and  rail  fence  aljoiit  4  ft.  high,  except  at  one  end,  where  a 
kiarded  fence  or  screen  about  8  ft.  hi^h  replaces  the  ijost  and 
rail.  In  the  centre  of  Jiis  screen  is  a  circtilar  hole  aUiul  1  ft 
fi  in.  in  dianieier,  behinil  which  is  fixed  a  netted  bag  rather 
longer  than  an  unlinary  Kinding-net.  This  Is  ihc  goal,  ^Eighteen 
ft  from  this  poal  screen,  aTioiher  post  and  rail  alwut  j  ft.  6  in. 
high  arc  fixed  a?  a  liarrier  right  across  the  enclosure.  Three  ft. 
nearer  the  goal,  a  Isilk-llne  fonned  by  a  bainboo  embedded  in 
the  earth  is  fixed  paralled  to  the  barrier  and  gtal  fence.  At  the 
other  end  (entrance  eiiil).  another  liarrier  fi'rms  a  small  enclosure 
fitr  attendants  wjdj  hills  and  rackets.  Close  to  this  end  are 
openings  in  the  side  post  and  ntils.  allowing  the  players  ingress 
ami  egress.  The  space  thu.s  railed  m  measures  180  ft.  fmni 
barrier  to  lorriei;  60  fi.   from  sitle  10  side. 

The  players  iiaving  entered  the  enclosure  un  hojselwck,  e-ilch 
provide*,?  himself  "ilh  ;i  ball  of  similar  colour  lo  the  bad^e  worn 
by  hi.'i  side,  the  ball  being  carried  balanced  in  the  net  of  the 
racket.  JCacti  side  then  Ibrms  in  single  tile  at  the  entrance  end 
irf  the  enclosure,  so  tiiat  the  two   files   are   parallel   Iwth   to   the 
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bonlers  of  tlie  enclosure  and  lo  one  another.  Ttie  border  of  ihe 
enclosure  ^^hich  each  side  occupies  is  denoled  by  a  flig  and 
siring  of  balls  of  ihe  colour  proper  to  ihal  side,  placed  righi  and 
left  uf  the  gmil.  Each  hoir^emaii  faces  goM,  but  also  slightly 
turns  Ills  horse  inwards,  so  as  lo  face  somewhat  towards  his 
corresixmtling  op]Hjnent  also.  Each  player  then  raises  his  racket. 
with  the  iKili  balanced  on  the  net,  lo  a  horizontal  position  across 
his  chesi,  breast  high — the  club  being  held  in  the  right  hand — - 
and  thus  auaits  the  \^'ord  to  start.  This  being  given,  both  sides 
canter  en  mass^  lo  the  "  goal  banicr,"  and  endeavour  to  sling 
Iheir  balls  through  the  "goal  ho|<;,"  at  th«  same  time  obeintcting 
foes  and  protecting-  friend:^  as  far  as  possible.  The  object  of  the 
plai'ers,  on  both  sides,  during  this  lir^t  stage  of  the  game,  is  lo 
score  seven  batls  of  their  respective  colours  ai>  soon  as  |>ossible. 
Should  a  plaver  iuadvertenily  pm  a  l.iall  of  the  opponents'  colour 
into  goal,  ii  scores  for  them,  and  against  his  dud  side.  The 
duration  of  each  game  being  limited  ti:>  halPmi-hour.  scoring 
is  of  more  im]x>rtance  during  the  ftrsl  stage  dian  obsuniciing. 
Consequendy  the  play  is  chieHy  confined  to  shooting  at  goal. 
If,  however,  one  side  gains  a  long  lead  at  starting,  it  is  usual 
for  the  other  side  to  station  a  "goal  keeper,"  in  from  of  the 
god  to  impede  the  shooting  of  the  sticcessful  side.  At  the  entTUice 
end  of  the  couil,  behind  the  barrier,  are  piles  of  lulls  d  both 
colours.  It  is  uiual  for  a  player  uf  each  side  to  supply  his 
allies  with  ammunition,  by  slinging  up  balls  of  (heir  colour 
towards  ihe  gi^al.  For  during  ihe  first  sla^  of  the  game  the 
number  of  balls  in  play  is  prdclicaJlr  unlimited,  those  only  beii^ 
out  of  play  vrhich  fall  outside  the  enclosure,  or  remain  bctu'cen 
ihe  lalk-line  and  gcal  screen.  It  is  not  "good  form"  to  sling 
the  opponents'  balls  out  of  the  cndceure.  but  it  is  so  to  return 
them  toH-ards  the  entrance  end. 

Ttie  fragile  nature  of  the  rackets  neccssiutcs  gentle  play,  and 
reduces  hilling  or  striking  lo  a  minimum.  It  is  not  tillou-able 
lo  handle  the  ball,  or  lo  carry  it  in  any  other  way  than  in  ihe 
racket  net.     The  score  is  kepi  by  meajis  df  i*o  strings  of  aeven 
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balls  each,  fif  ihe  respective  colours  of  the  Iwo  sides.  These 
sUings  of  balls  are  hung  uulsidc  the  screea  on  either  side  of 
g<xU.  VVIicn  a  ball  is  put  into  goal,  a  ba^ll  of  the  same  culour 
is  taken  off  its  string.  Thus  the  number  of  balls  remaining  oti 
each  string  denotes,  not  the  number  of  balls  already  scored  by 
each  side,  but  ihc  number  which  scili  remains  to  be  scored  to 
conipk'to  the  tale  of  seven.  1'he  scoring  of  a  ball  h  further 
aiinounceJ  by  two  blows  ujwn  a  drum  for  one  side,  upon  a 
(jong  for  ihe  other. 

When  one  siJe  has  scored  seven  balls,  il  enters  the  second 
and  final  stage  of  the  gAtne.  Dram  of  gong,  -as  the  case  may 
be,  loudly  announces  the  fact  by  rcpealcti  strokes.  That  side's 
hitherto  slanting  flagsiatf  is  raised  to  a  vertical  ]X)sition,  its 
scorinjj  sliing  stands  empty.  A  b;inded  ball  of  its  colour  is  thrown 
into  the  enclosure  from  the  entrance  barrier  hy  an  attendant,  and 
is  scrambled  for  by  both  eidcs.  This  is  the  only  ball  of  the 
colour  noiv  in  play.  Should  it  be  forced  out  of  play,  il  is  im- 
ijiediately  replaced  hy  a  similar  landed  ball  thrown  inio  the 
enclosure  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on.  Should  it  be  slung 
into  goal,  the  tjame  b  over,  tlie  side  of  that  colour  winning  ilie 
game.  Iti  like  manner,  should  the  other  side  score  their  seventh 
ball  before  the  opponents  score  their  banded  ball,  they  loo  are 
heralded  into  the  seconii  stage  of  the  game,  with  flag,  gong,  or 
drum,  and  cniply  scoring  siring.  They,  too,  have  a  landed  ball 
of  their  colour  thrown  into  court,  the  only  one  of  that  colour 
then  in  play,  also  replaced  by  a  similar  ball  in  the  event  of  its 
being  forced  out  of  play.  The  two  sides  are  in  that  case  again 
equal,  and  whiche\er  side  scores  its  banded  ball  first  wins  the 
game.  (Until  the  unsuccresful  side  scores  its  seventh  hall,  how- 
ever, it  still  remains  in  die  first  stage  of  the  game,  and  can  play 
with  aa  unlimited  number  ol  Italls.)  The  winning  stroke  is 
announced  by  loud  l.x?adng  of  the  gong  or  drum,  am!  by 
waving  of  the  flag  which  distinguishes  ihe  ivinning  side.  The 
winners  ride  out  of  the  enclosure  in  single  file,  while  the  losers 
dismount  and  follow  on  foot,  leading  their  horses,— a  picturesque 
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conclusion  to  a  noble  nnj  manly  ^ne.  Should  neilbei  side 
scatQ  its  iMndeJ  ball  ttilhin  a  given  timo  (lialf-an-hoitr  usnally) 
fmri  llie  conimencetncni  of  iilay,  ihe  game  is  tltawn. 

'I'he  ftJIowing  minor  jJOinK  <leser*-e  notice  : — 

The  iin  portaiice  of  ihe  liandeil  ImH  is  always  denoted  by  a 
change  it>  ihe  whole  Llruacler  nf  ihe  game.  ■"Goal  keepen" 
are  stationetl  near  ihe  gual  to  defend  ii.  Players  ok  (old  off 
It)  endeavour  lo  obtain  and  keep  possession  of  the  opponenis' 
liandeil  lall.  Dotl^ing,  slinging-  fr:im  a  distance.  iKissing.  drib- 
bling, and  cin[>oiini1iiig  all  atld  ah  animation  and  csciiemenl  lo 
die  lasi  siai^  of  the  game  wliicli  are  S'^mewh.n  H-anting'  in  the  firiL 

I'iiLking  lip  ihc  bail  is  an  art  easily  acijuired  :  not  so  the  wrist 
nicilion  necessary  to  retain  the  ball  in  the  racket  neL  This  must 
\«:  ilie  result  either  ofpntctit:?  or  of  natural  sleight  i^f  lianil. 

The  game  is  sometimes  played  with  three  bails  instead  of 
^n-m,  either  in  order  lo  shorten  it,  or  when  there  is  not  the  Ml 
complement  of  pla,ycr5. 

Other  games  played  on  horscliack  a^e  the  •'samurai  Odi/ri,  ur 
Warriors'  I>ance,  which  may  jicrhaps  l)cl)esl  ilcscrilieil  as  a  Riant 
quadrille  in  armour,  and  the  /"u  Ou  J/owy,  or  Dog  Chase,  a 
cruel  though  not  exactly  bloody  sport,  the  ^st  of  which  is  shitol- 
ing  at  dogs  vrith  blunt  arrows.     Both  are  now  extremely  tare. 


Population.  The  latest  census  j,'i\es  the  population  (if  Jajmn 
proper,  exclusive  of  Kormos,i,  .it  45,416.651.  ofwlinm  2i.y2S.oti 
men.  and  12,498,^4^  women.  These  figures  refer  m  the  jisi 
I^cember,  1901,  A  comparison  with  thi^ic  lor  each  year  from 
iStji  oim-.»fds,  when  tlie  tf^al  was  only  ii.oS^.i^^o  shows  in 
average  annual  increase  of  1.09  j>er  cenL  The  great  cities  also 
show  a  constant  growth,  Tokv'',  \<>liicli  in  iSy4  had  i.jftS.cxxj 
iiiliahitanls,  ntitnberej  1 ,440.000  al  the  last  census ;  ihe  torres- 
{wndinf:  figures  for  Osaka,  the  second  largest  and  commercially 
ihc  jiitwt  iniiiuruint  cily  in  the  empire,  are  res[ieciive!T  50^,000 
and  Sai.cooj  those  lor  KyOto  343,000  and   355,000.      The  n«M 
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in  jK:>j>ulsi:ian  afler  tiicse  are  N'aj;oya  willi  241.000,  KObe  with 
Ji;,ooo,  Yokoljam-i  willi  1-93,000,  Ilircishima  iviih  121,000,  and 
Nogosiki  wtlh  107,000;  ami  lliciv  are  now  Hvenlv-one  dliea  of 
ma  jO.otxi  inhabiiants,  sixty-one  inr.re  having  civer  zc.ooo. 

While  Japan  reniaineii  closed,  plague  and  famine  liel|ied  from 
lime  to  time  to  keep  itie  ixipiilaiicm  do\m,  WurUl-Miile  inter- 
course now  CQinplctdj-  ubviaies  anj'  recurrcnte  of  famine,  and 
scientific  hygiene  restricts  epidemic  diseases  within  ii.-Lrr>iw  limits, 
Uui  emigraliciii  has  stepped  in  js  a  ncii-  deiRipiilating  agency. 
Vow,  an  empir  and.  tmrl>ari?«-s  waste,  which  hardly  counted  as 
part  of  Japan  proper  till  a!>>cil  1S70,  lias  to  l>e  filled  up  ; 
Formosa,  ^ince  its  annexation  in  1S95,  requires  at  least  oiiiciak 
and  soldiers ;  Hawaii,  lying  so  near  at  hand,  and  with  a  native 
population  i<x)  idle  tn  jicTfcirTn  much  work  in  the  sugar-planta- 
tions, has  for  several  years  [msl  offered  3  tempting  field  tn  Japanese 
labour :  Hongkong,  Singapore,  even  the  American  and  Aii3.trAlian 
Pacific  ports  altmct  numliers  of  yoiini;  men  i,f  a  sljglttlv  higher 
class.  V'hc"  go  ciff  to  seek  llieir  fortune  as  clerks,  shopboys,  hair- 
dressers, dinnestic  scnants,  etc. ;  and  the  mere  knowledge  that 
emisrralion  is  practised  I>v  Europeans  has  Ijecn  a  factor  favouring  it 
in  lilt:  TniiiJs  of  several  of  ihe  leaders  of  lliis  most  imitative  nation. 

Notwilhstandirtg  all  this,  it  is  plain  to  c\ery  obwr^'er  thai 
cmif^RLiion  doe?  not  genuinely  siiii  the  Japanese  benl.  Vezo 
itself,  rich  though  it  l)e,  and  despiie  some  colonies  oHicially 
planted,  does  not  gci  filled  up.  'riiniisands,  it  is  true,  cross 
oter  there  every  season  fur  the  lisherics  and  foriune-hunting 
gieneraJIv  ;  but  with  Ihe  approach  o(  winter,  llicy  ifiy  hwme-lti  the 
Main  Island,  'i'he  same  thing;  happens  \vnth  the  emigrants  to 
lianaii.  They  are  hiii  contract  kdwurer*  taken  i_ivor  for  a  lime 
in  batches,  inanageil  for  cor]Hit^tely,  and  all  returning  home  as 
si:«n  as  their  little  pile  is  made.  Climate  may  ha\'e  something 
tn  dn  ttitli  it.  The  Japanese,  unlike  Ihe  Chinese,  do  not  halntuale 
themselves  readily  either  to  heat  or  fi  coliL  Their  nicthoil  of 
house-buildini;,  which  ihey  carry  with  ihetn  nnaliereJ.  is  singularly 
ill-suited  to  a  cold  climate,    neither   is    it    well-suitetl    to   a  hJl 
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and  damp  one  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Formosa.  Iliey  long 
for  Japanese  rc":»(l,  for  ihc  JajKinese  hoi  spiings,  Tor  such  Japa- 
nese social  pleasures  as  go  wjili  the  iwan^ng  of  the  sami^en, 
for  tlie  thousand  tincl  one  little  amenities  and  ^cilities  of  Japanese 
life.  Officials  sent  even  lo  the  pn>\*inces  of  Japan  pn^per  eat  their 
hearts  uiit  yeajning  for  Tokyo,  which  is  Vt  them  ail  that  I^ria 
ever  was  to  the  typical  FronchTn.in.  How  much  woree  must  thejr 
find  their  esile.  when  set  Jo^ii  on  some  distant  shore  ! 

A  sore  point  with  those  Japanese  who  favour  genuine  emigra- 
tion is  llie  discovery,  made  for  them  hy  statistics,  that  the  class 
by  which,  of  all  others,  they  wmild  least  wish  their  country  m 
be  represenleii  abroad  is  that  which  cmig'taies  naosi, — at  any  ntie 
to  the  China  parts  and  as  far  south  as  Singapore.  The  subject 
is  a  delicate  one ;  but  we  shall  be  undcrslotK!  if  we  say  that,  at 
more  than  one  census,  it  has  been  found  Uiat  the  younj;  female 
Japanese  residents  in  such  ports  outnumber  1  he  males.  Strenuous 
efforts  are  made  to  prevent  emigration  of  this  particular  kind  ; 
but  the  cunning  with  which  they  are  evaded  is  often  remarkable. 
Another  particular  calling  for  impro\"ement  is  the  behaviour  of 
Japanese  emigrants  towards  less  civilised  laces.  Eiery  one  who 
has  seen  tliem  in  Formosa,  and  especially  in  Korea,  tells  of  super- 
cilious and  ofien  hruial  conduct-  They  have  imitated  the  while  man 
in  everything,  even  in  his  ill-treatment  of  what  he  contemptuously 
terms  '-natives."  Ilencc  the  hitler  liatrcd  with  which  the  Japa< 
nese  are  regarded  throughout  Korea,  where,  of  all  i-ouniries  in  the 
world,  it  would  liave  been  expedient  to  court  popularity,  and 
endeavour  thus  to  efface  the  recollection  of  old-time  wrongs. 

Book  r«0OaunOiQlt*d.     KtMu^ii  S^ttShfi^i*/  dr  CEmf-4rt  dt9  ytt/^n,  puUiiheO  yntrly- 


Poroelain  and  Pottery.  Al  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
after  Christ,  ibc  Korean  polity  and  civilisation  were  nuhlcssly 
overthrown  by  Japanese  iii\-aders.  The  Korean  art  of  porcelain- 
Uiaking  then  crossed  the  water.  All  Japan's  chief  potteries  dale 
from  that  time,  her  teachers  being  Korean  captives.  What  had 
gone  before  was  but  jjreparatory, — such  things,   we  mean,  as  the 
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coarse  clay  vessels  atlributed  to  ihe  dghlh  toniury  saint,  CyOgi 
BusAlsu,  ihe  black  and  chocolate-culoureJ  Lea-jars  of  Selo,  which 
date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  Shoneui's  imitations  of 
Chinese  liliic  [wrcclatn,  which  date  frnrn  the  iirsl  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  These  early  efforls  may  greatly  iiitera'.t  the 
antiquary  ;  nntl  the  association  of  s^ime  of  them  with  the  celebrat- 
ed "lea  ceremonies"  icAii-no-jin)  [j;ives  them  a  saccts  </ estime '\Ti 
the  eyes  of  lulive  cdllectors.  Bui  tliey  are  not  art  propierly  so 
called.  Japanese  ceramic  art  dates,  rcmghJy  s[)eaking,  from  the 
year  1600.  It  reached  its  zenith,  also  roughly  speaking,  between 
the  years  1750  and  1S30.  The  "Old  Satsuma"  crackled  ware, 
of  which  European  collections  contain  (query:  do  theyf)  such 
n(inieroiis  specimens,  pt:i33eS9e5  therefore  no  fiibiiloLi»  ziniiquiU' ;  the 
(inly  tiling  often  iabulons  about  it  is  its  genuineness.  The  real 
^oklen  age  of  Salsuma  (;»ience  was  the  half-century  from  iSoa 
to  1S50. 

TTie  otiier  principal  centres  of  the  Japanese  ceramic  art  are 
the  province  of  liisen,  noted  for  the  enamelled  porcelain  made 
ftt  Arila—\hc  "  Old  Japan  "  of  European  collectors— besides  other 
varieties ;  Kagu,  which,  after  a  long  and  checkered  history,  13 
now  known  chierty  for  the  Kuiani  porcelain  richly  decorated  in 
reii  and  gold ;  and  Kyoto,  whose  Haku  faience  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  tea  cercinnnics.  Kyoto  ia  also  the  home 
of  the  A:i\ila  faience  originated  by  the  celebrated  artist  N'insei 
about  .A.D.  1650.  and  of  other  varieties  known  by  the  names  of 
Kiyomizu,  Gojr'i-zaka,  Izsaiuni-yai/,  etc.  The  potteries  of  Ki'uto 
arc  those  wiihia  most  easy  reach  of  the  traveller,  and  a  visit  to 
ihem  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  'I'hen  there  is  Owari, 
which  jircKluces  many  varieties  of  pi?rcelain  and  certain  descrip- 
tions of  faience  and  stoneware.  Though  here  named  last,  the 
Owari  potteries  w^uld  seem  to  be  the  niosl  ancient  of  all ;  and 
the  village  of  Selo  m  this  province  has  given  its  name  to  pottery 
and  porcelain  in  general,  such  objects  being  familiarly  sfwlven  of 
by  the  Japanese  as  selo-mono.  that  is,  "Seto  things,"  much  as 
we  use  the  word  "china." 
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Ja|)aii  Ixjasis  many  other  ^tnous  ceramic  w^tcs.  Suc!i  arc  titc 
various  kinds  of  liizeit  wafC,  of  which  the  inOsl  original  are 
humcjToiis  fijjures  of  goils,  birds,  lions,  and  udier  croaliires;  tliC 
Ltiin,  ino»il_v  nnglazcil  BankQ  ware,  whose  ]tiiitiuraclun;rs  al  ihc 
prcscnl  daj'  display  fjreat  ingemiily  in  giving,'  nuaini  fiLnciriir 
ulinpea  lo  lca-|)ots  and  other  sin&II  arliclcs :  thu  Auwiji  Faience, 
consisting  chiefly  of  small  monoclimmatic  pieces  with  a  lirjght 
yellow  or  green  |j;laze  ;  ihe  Soma  pnUcrv,  lo  he  recoj^nised  by 
the  piclure  of  a  rnmiing  horse;  ihc  egg-shell  cup*  of  ^/wo  ,■  and 
the  Titiaiori,  Izuma,  and  Falsushira  wares,  the  last  o(  which — 
especially    in   its  inyre  ancient  specimens— i;i  very  hijjhly  prized. 

'I'lie  (jualilies  of  sobriety  and  "  distnietion,"  whic!i  arc  so 
noticeable  in  the  other  branches  of  Japanese  sirt,  have  not  tailed 
lo  impress  theniijclvcs  on  the  ccramica  of  this  esthetic  land.  Some 
of  the  early  Arila  ]>orcclain  was,  it  is  true,  manufactured  to  tlie 
order  &f  Dutch  traders  at  Nagasaki,  and  l«are  the  marks  f»f  this 
cxtraiieoiis  influence  in  the  gaudy  ovcrcrowdins  of  its  dcconnii>n. 
For  this  fituli  \Vagenaar  and  other  chiefs  of  the  I)uleh  faclorv 
are  responsible,  nnl  die  Japanese  whom  they  emplojed.  A  Brilisit 
matron  fiossessed  of  the  necessary  funds  may  dictate  as  she  ple'Ases 
to  a  Paris  moJi'sfe ;  but  the  resiik  is  not  necessarily  a  perfect  index 
of  I'iirisian  taste.  The  typical  Japanese  ceramists  were  no  hircil 
workmen,  no  mere  sordid  manufticttireni.  but  artists,  and  am 
only  artists,  but  clanamcn  faiUifiil  lo  Uicir  feudal  chief.  Hy  him 
they  were  fed  :  for  him  and  for  the  love  of  their  art  they  wiirked. 
Pieces  were  mad-e  for  special  iiccasiona. — for  presents,  say,  from  their 
lord  [o  tlie  Shagun  at  ^'edo,  or  (or  the  tTuuscau  of  their  lord's 
dHugliler.  'lime  was  no  object.  There  was  no  public  of  mediocre 
laate  to  cator  fur.  Nothing  was  made,  as  the  vulgar  phrnse  is, 
for  die  million.  The  an  vas  perfectly  and  issenLia.ily  aristocratic, 
licncc  the  dtslinclion  of,  for  instance,  the  early  S.iisunia  ware, 
(he  delicacy  of  its  drawing,  llic  subdued  harmony  of  its  colour- 
ing, U  is  a  mere  piece  of  amiable  optimism  to  siip|iose  il 
possible  thai  such  a  tradition  can  lie  kept  up  in  the  days  wliich 
have    produced    thai    frixhifid,    but    aptly  descriptive,  term,  "art 
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msnnfaclitrvy  Tlie  same  thing  ia  true,  ^^etierally  sjieakinj:;,  of 
Japanese  an  in  all  its  branche*.  The  painter,  the  hiciimrrer,  ilie 
"-orktT  in  mcial, — all  had  in  view  the  petsonal  i^qiureinunts  uf 
A  smull  and  highly  culli\'jteJ  class  of  nobles,  Monev-making 
was  never  their  ftim.  nor  were  thi'ir  minds  dislracied  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  eirislcnce  ttf  numerous  styles  besiiies  ihcii  tiwn. 
Il  need  scarcely  be  aildei.!  thai  jitililic  ■' col  Ice  I  kins,"  whether 
of  porcelain  or  of  other  art-ubjects.  vere  entirely  foreign  to  the 
spirit  ami  tuay;e  of  Old  Japan.  They  dile  Ixick  only  a  few 
dccailes,  and  owe  iheir  origin  to  Kuropean  influence.  The  Ueiio 
Museum  at  Tokyo  and  the  Museum  at  Nam  arc  perhajis  (he 
l>esi  in  the  country.  But  we  believe  that  the  finest  collections 
of  Jajjanesc  p^jfcelain  and  [lottery  are  to  lje  seen  aljroad,  lliai 
brought  together  by  Professor  E.  S.  Morse  and  now  belonging  to 
the  Museum  of  Fine  .\rts  at  Bosion,  Massachuseti*,  lieing  the 
most  complete  and  ihcrcfnre  the  most  instructire  in  the  Morkl. 
(See  iilso  Article  on  Ari'H«oi.oi;t,) 

Sc*  aXvt  Otlitl'^ht  '•/  Iht  MvTM  G-llir:lfaii  t^  yi^/atteit  tWtiry,  anil  ftir  Lircliitlorjc 
pKb^fy  ■^'''^  J^jl'mis  mitt  ilnriitt  Mounds  in  Ja/nn,  bj'  Wm-  ti^jwlantlj  I'lil'lisheJ  bjr 
tlu  Sja«)-  of  Ainiqimrica  [London)  — yi\p«i  anrl  fis  Art,  liy  M,  Ji,  tfiiiih,  i>a  imalltr 


FoBts.  U'heti  leyasu,  \\\  A.P.  ifios,  brought  Japn  lo  a  suit- 
ot  pc-3Le  which  lasted  for  two  hundre<t  and  fifty  years,  a  rude 
postal  system  spontaneously  sprang  up  in  the  shape  of"  private 
agencies,  Ciillcd  hihyakti-ya,  which  undertook,  for  ^i  low  charge, 
bm  alsu  at  a  luw  rate  of  speed,  t'l  transmit  private  correspondence 
from  place  to  place  both  by  kind  and  sea.  The  oQicial  despatches 
of  the  Shogiinale  were  all  sent  by  sjjecial  f^vemmenl  couriers, 
under  llie  control  of  postmasters  \ckilcishi )  at  the  various  i^isl- 
towns.  Coiuricre  belonging'  to  the  different  clans  carried  llie 
despnlch^es  uf  their  res[)cciivt-  DaimyOs  lo  and  from  ilie  seat  of 
guv  eminent  ai  \'edo. 

The  first  approsinialiim  lu  a  modem  [xistal  system  was  that 
inirtxluced  early  in   1871,  chielly  through  the  eflbrtsor  Mr.  (now 
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Baron)  Maejlma,  following  American  models.  A  government  posal 
service  was  then  established  along  tlie  Tokaidfl  between  Tokyo, 
Kyoto,  ami  Osaka,  and  extended  in  1872  to  the  wtuJe  country,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  f&sts  of  Yezo.  The  1  sen  6  lin,  8  sen,  and 
ifi  s«i  stamps  of  those  earlv  daTs  have  beci.ime  extremely  rare. 
C'lincuffendy  N/itli  the  Imperial  Japanese  post-ofticc,  Atncrican 
I>ustal  agencies  continued  to  exist  at  the  Treaty  Ports  until  the 
end  of  1873,  :iinl  French  and  English  agencies  until  iSyg,  when 
Japan  was  admitted  into  the  International!  Postal  Union,  with  fidi 
management  or  a]]  her  postal  aSaJrs.  Japanese  letler-postsge 
soon  became  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  liecausc  uriginally  Ixised 
iin  a  silver  standard  which  nalu.nilly  shared  in  die  universal 
depreciation  or  that  metal.  Inland  letters  went  for  1  sen,  that 
is,  about  a  halfpenny,  po-sl-cards  for  half  that  sum.  In  1899 
these  rates  were  raised  fifty  per  cent,  so  that  domestic  letteis 
now  Cost  3  sen  (for  ^oz.),  post-cards  1^  sew.  Foreign  po&tagc 
ID  all  countries  incCnded  in  the  Pislal  Union  is  10  sen  (two- 
pence hiilfpenny,  tliuDgli  originally  intended  lo  be  equivalent  to 
fivepence).  There  is  an  escellenl  system  of  postal  savings- 1  tanks. 
and  money  orders  and  [larcel-post  arc  largely  miide  use  of  In 
the  la»t  year  for  which  sutislics  are  available  (1903),  the  num- 
i>cr  of  domestic  lellcre  carried  was  213,956.000,  of  post-cards 
488,890,000.  and  of  parcels  10,413,000,  while  the  tn iscellancous 
items  amounted  lo  199,845,000.  The  total  of  foreign  items 
(letters,  posl-cards,  etc)  was  13,808,000,  The  dead-lelter  office 
in  Japan  has  very  light  work,  as  it  is  the  commendable  national 
iiabil  for  correspondents  to  put  their  own  name  and  address  on 
die  back  of  the  envelope- 

During  the  early  years  of  its  independent  cnreer.  the  Japanese 
post-oRice  won  golden  opinions.  Of  late  il  has  llillen  somewhat 
in  public  esieem.  The  reason  of  the  deteriora.iiun  may  probably 
be  found  In  llic  want  of  continuity  in  the  executive,  and  in  the 
fact  thai  the  Ministry  of  CumniunicationB,  to  which  the  post-office 
iKl'.ings.  lias  come  to  lie  trcnlcd  as  a  political  jiria:,  which  is 
l>eHtoweiI.  not  ot>  a  competent  specialist,  but  on  some  politician 
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whiisf  icmimrary  supfiu'Tt  il  is  ihouj^hl  ilcsiral'le  lo  secure. 
licsidcs  tlie  early  slatiips  mentioned  above,  those  issued  in 
1895  to  commemorate  the  Emperor's  Silver  Wedding.  anJ  those 
issued  in  iSi)6  10  commemuraic  tlie  China  war  will  have  sfjecial 
interest  for  colleciors.  Of  both  llicse  issues,  only  the  values  1 
sea  and  5  sen  exist.  The  War  C(inimemoration  stamps  are  also 
noteworlhj',  becau.w  niie  set  uf  each  vafue  bears  the  image  of  the 
l;i!c  Prince  Arisugawa,  CommatJdcr-in-Ctiier,  and  aniilher  set  that 
of  Prince  Kila-Rhirakawa,  who  Jied  fighting  in  Formosa.  A 
peculiar  feelirg  uf  aWe  ha^  hitherto  jirevenled  the  Emperor's 
effigy  from  lieiiig  thus  used,  and  some  ■conscr\-al.ive  persons 
objected  at  the  lime  even  to  the  issue  bearing  the  effigies  1  if  the 
Imjierial  Princes.  The  blest  special  issue  w,is  a  pink  3  sen  KLamp 
com racnitira live  of  ilie  Wedding-  tif  the  Crown  Prince  in  May, 
1^00.  On  it  IB  reprcictited  a  box  of  rice-cakes  (a;ori4r'),  stich  as 
arc  fiartaken  of  by  Im[."en.il  personages  im  die  first  three  evenings 
of  wedded  life,  while  below,  in  a  smaller  b.iK.  are  some  chop- 
sticks w-ith  which  to  cunvcy  them  to  the  month.  Picture  post- 
cards came  into  vogue  about  the  beginning  i:if  the  century  ; 
some  of  ihem  lake  up  iti  a  charming  manner  die  art  motives 
of  "  Old  Japan."  Othcm  fullow  the  vulgarest  European  prece- 
lEenls. 


Praying- wheel.  This  instrument  of  devotion,  so  popular 
in  Thibetan  Uuddhism,  is  comparaiively  rare  in  Japan,  and  is 
used  in  a  alighdy  different  manner,  no  prayers  being  written  on 
iL  Its  raisoH  d'  eire,  so  far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned,  must  bs 
sought  in  the  doctrine  of  ingwa,  according  10  which  everything 
in  this  life  is  the  outcome  of  actions  leriomicd  in  a  previous 
sta(e  of  existence.  for  e.'cample,  a  man  goes  blind  :  this  re- 
sults from  some  crime  committed  by  him  in  his  last  avatar. 
He  rcpenti  in  this  life,  and  his  iiesl  life  will  t)e  a  happier 
one ;  or  he  does  not  re[)en!,  and  he  w^ill  then  go  from  bad 
10  worse  in  successive  rebirths.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  is 
thai   of  evolution   applied    to   edncs.     This  pcrpelual  succession 
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oT  cau»  and  cflbct  resembles  the  turning  of  a  w  heel.  So  the 
believer  funis  the  [iraying- wheel,  iihich  ihus  txiomes  n  symUil 
of  human  fate,  with  an  entreaty  lo  the  ci.im]>a5sinnnic  goJ  jiiu* 
to  lei  the  misfortune  rail  by,  the  piuus  desire  be  accom|ilJs)tn), 
the  evil  db[io:itiion  amended  as  swifllv  as  possible.  Ofilv  ihc 
TtiKlai  Mid  Shingon  secl;i  of  Buddhists  use  the  praying-wheel — 
goshe-guruma  as  they  call  it — whence  its  comparative  rarity  in 
Japan.  \'isilors  to  T^kyO  will  lind  three  outside  a  snuill  shrine 
dciiicatcd  to  the  god  Fuclo  close  to  the  large  temple  of  .Vaakii-a 
They  ace  mounted  on  low  posts  not  unlike  pillar  post-boxes. 

The  wheel  which  figures  so  frffiuenHy  in  Buddhist  architeciuni 
design  is  nui  the  praying- wheel,  but  ihc  so-cailed  horin  (Sanskxii 
diitiim.}chiikni).  or  "Wheel  oflhe  I-aw-."  a  s>'mbol  of  the  docuSne 
of  I rai ism tif ration.  Ndlher  must  the  praying-wheel  be  confoundctl 
«-iUi  the  "revoMng  libmries"  {lenrinp'i  or  n'nso^.  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  firounds  of  Buddhist  temples.  These  "rei-olving 
libraries"  mostly  contain  complete  or  nearly  complete  sets  of] 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  ;  iind  he  who  causes  the  library'  to  revolve, 
Uvs  up  for  himself  as  much  merit  as  if  he  had  read  through 
the  entire  «nr.ii, 

Printing  reached  Japan  from  China  in  the  wake  of  BuddhismT 
hut  it  came  somewhat  later  than  the  other  arts.  The  orliot 
cxdtDpIe  of  bJodL-printing  in  JipAti  dates  ftoai  A.D.  770,  when  the 
Etnprcxv  ^ihotoku  caused  a  million  Buddhist  charms  to  be  printed 
on  sma.tl  slips  of  |ja.per,  for  distribution  among  all  the  temples 
in  ihc  Luiii.  Some  of  these  ancient  slips  are  sull  in  eidslence. 
The  fir>t  notice  of  printeil  books  occurs  in  the  tenth  ccnturv .  and 
thv  oUle:*t  siiccimen  extent  lielon^  to  a  dale  falling  ajmcobcTe 
between  1 1 98  and  izti. 

F(v  ikhout  si.t  htmdred  ye^rs  afttr  the  introduction  of|trinting. 
Buddhist  works— and   ihcee  but  kv  in  namlier — seem  to  haw ' 


•  S«e  iBimiucdon  lu  Muits/'x  H^n^Viii /it  J-tJta  ( Anklo  '■  Oods  ud  CetMoaa ' 
(«  Ml  »c<u(im  rfl^ii*  iiiinilir  ikii^ 
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Ixjeji  llic  onl)'  wnes  lliat  issued  Troni  itie  press.  The  Ctiii/ucian 
Amilr-cis  were  ftrsl  reprinttxl  in  Jafiaii  In  i^(n,  rrotn  wljich  time 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Japanese  editiinis  of 
Mriiius  standard  Qiiiiesc  works,  both  in  poelry  nntl  priisc.  were 
piitilihliecl  from  lime  lo  lime.  Bui  the  impulse  Id  ,i  more  vigc>rtiUS 
pruduclion  was  given  by  the  conquest  of  Korea  at  the  end  uf  the 
sistwniJi  century,  cind  by  the  SliGgxin  lej'asu's  lilrer^l  patmniige 
of  learning  at  tire  lieginning  of  the  seventeenlli.  Tlie  J.ipAuese 
learnt  from  the  vanquished  Koreans  the  use  of  movahle  tyjxs. 
These,  however,  went  nut  ci\  fashion  again  Iwfnre  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  enormous  numlwrfif  types  necessary 
for  the  printing  of  the  Chinese  written  character  makin;^  the 
method  firaciically  inconvenient. 

The  lirst  genuinely  Japanese  production  to  appear  in  print  ivas 
the  Ni/iongi,  or  rather  the  first  two  booI(s  of  the  Nihongi\  in  A.D, 
ij^ij.  This  work,  which  conLiins  the  native  mythology  and 
early  history,  had  been  composed  as  far  back  ^  .\.D.  72a,  The 
collection  of  ancient  poems  entitled  Man-yfrsh&  (see  p.  378J, 
dating  from  the  middle  uf  the  eighth  century,  was  also  first 
printed  about  the  satne  time.  From  that  jteriod  onward,  the 
work  of  putting;  into  print  the  old  manuscript  stores  of  Japanese 
liieraliire  went  on  apace,  while  a  ne*v  literature  of  commenl- 
.iries,  histories,  poems,  ]x>i)u!3r  novels,  guide-books,  etc.,  kept  tlic 
hlixk-cutterH  constantly  employeil.  The  same  period  saw  the 
introduction  of  pictorial  wood  engravitig. 

Since  about  1870,  the  Japanese  have  adopted  Eurojicaji  methods 
of  type-fimnding.  The  result  is  that  movable  tyjxs  have  agnin 
come  to  the  fore,  though  wiiliuul  causing  block-printing  to  be 
entirely  abandoned.  All  llie  newspapers  are  printed  with  movable 
tyiios.  .K  Japanese  movable  type  printing-vifiice  would  be  a 
strange  sight  to  a  Kuropean  printer.  Provision  has  to  be  made 
for,  not  26  eliaracters,  but  (1,100,  which  is  approximately  th« 
niimljer  of  Chinese  iilcographs  in  ev«ry-day  use ;  and  of  each 
character  there  must  of  course  be  dilTerenl  sines — pica,  long  primer. 
brevier,  .ind  so  on.     Needless   to   say    that  so  vast  a  number  of 
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charAclCTS  cannot  ix>ssiblj-  lU  into  one  sinal!  case  within  reach 
of  2  single  man's  hand  ami  eye.  They  arc  ringed  round  a  i<urge 
room  on  trays,  in  the  order  of  their  "nulicals;"  and  youths, 
supplied  each  with  a  page  of  the  "copy"  to  be  set  up,  walk 
aboiii  from  tray  to  tray,  picking  out  the  characters  required, 
which  they  put  in  a  box  and  then  take  tu  ihc  composilor.  As 
lliesc  youths,  more  jiiponko.  keep  droning  out  all  the  while  in  a 
sort  of  chant  the  test  dii  which  ihey  are  husy,  ihe  effect  to 
the  car  is  as  pcciiiiar  as  is  to  the  eye  the  sighl  of  i!ie  periKtual 
motion  oT  this  troop  ofyoulhs  coming  and  j^oing  from  case  to  case. 
We  have  used  llie  word  "radicals"  in  tlic  above  description. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  arc  unfarailur  with  Chinese  writing,  it 
must  be  explained  that  tJie  Chinese  characters  are  put  logethCT, 
not    alphabetically,    but    by    ihe   combination    of  certain    simpler 

forms,  of  which  the  principal  are  termed  "radicaJs."     Thus  "7^ 

is  the  radical  for  '■tree"  or  "wood,"  under  which  are  grouped 

j^   "plum-tree,"   j^    -willow,"    ^^    "a  board,"    etc.,   etc. 

The   radical   for  "  water "'  is   ;^    abb^e^  iated  in  comiwunds  li> 

^  ;    and  under  it  accordingly  come  J^   'ap.'nd,"  -j^  "oil," 

yS   "wine,'"^fi^   "  lo    swim,"    aiid    hundreds    of  oLlier  woids 

liaving,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  do  with  fluidity.  Of  couise 
Japanese  priniing-ofiices  also  have  to  make  provision  for  the 
native  syllabic  characters,  the  so-c.il!ed  Kana.  But  as  there  are 
only  Ijelween  two  and  three  hundred  lurnis  of  these,  and  as  ihey 
are  generally  used  only  for  icrmltiialions  and  panicles,  they  are 
comparatively  unimportant, 

The  6,ioa  Chinese  characters  in  common  use  are  east  in 
melal,  according  to  one  of  the  Kurupcan  pnacesses.  When  a  rare 
chancier  tx;ctirs  in  an  author's  nianuscri|>t,  il  is  cut  in  wood  for 
tlic  occasion,  'i'o  keep  types  on  liand  for  all  the  seventy  ur 
eighty  thousand  characters  of  the  Chinese  language,  would  entail 
an  ex|)ense  too  heavy  for  even  the  largest  printing-olTice  to  liear. 
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and  would  require  too   much  room.     (<.'omi«re  Article  on  Wood 

ESG  RAVING.) 

Books  r^oonuueiLdOd.  On  ek*  H^rly  f/iifoi-y  ^  PriHiitt£  in  ^a/am,  in  VoL-  X- 
Put  1.1  ami  F»rl>i't  jVWn  *»  Mfj-ailf  'Jrffi  it  Kpfnt  itnif  /iir/y  ynfmiric  I'risUJ 
B3*ks,  in  Vol.  X.  Part  II.  ol  Lhe  "AsiaEic:  Traouc lioni ,"  by  Sir  Elrii«t  Sinw.  Our 
own  rtmarkt  at*  cHI«<1y  fbunilcd  on  tHe»c  two  yaluabJfl  ntayin 


Proverbs.     Here  are  ii  few  Japanese  proverbs":  — 

Proof  rji]ji:r  iIjjii  argument. 

Dumiilings  railicr  than  bkwsonis. 

Drecding  rallier  than  birth. 

A  iHendeJ  lid  iti  a  crackeil  pril.  (.]«  ansemUage  0/ vieap<i!>{cs ', 
for  instance,  a  drunken  husband  and  n  siily  rcf/c.) 

A  cheap  purchase  is  money  lost. 

A  liee  stinging  n  weejiiug  face.  {One  misforiune  fin  Ihc  li>p 
of  aiiolker.) 

Cows  herd  iviUi  cows,  horecs  with  horees.  {Birds  (/  afrather 
fiiick  Uigethcr.') 

Not  lo  khuw  is  to  be  a  Buddha.     {Igmrance  is  i/iss.) 

A  man's  heart  and  an  autumn  skj  (are  alike  fickle).  TAe 
exaci  corp'erse  n/  ihe /amous   "  Sotwcnl  fcmmc  tHirit?." 

Hate  the  priest,  and  yoii  \\"ill  hate  his  vCrj'  hood. 

N'ever  trust  a  woman,  e\'en  if  she  has  borne  you  seven  cEiihlren. 

The  acolyte  at  the  gale  rcaiisscripture-s  which  he  has  ntvcrleaml. 

Exi.es.sive  tenderness  lums   lo  hundred- fold  hatred. 

To  lose  is  to  win. 

Ten  men,  ten  minds.  {Literally,  "tat  men,  tvn  beliies,"  the 
menial  faculliex  being,  according  lo  papular  Mic/,  located  in  the 
ahdomeu.) 

When  folly  passes  by,  reason  draws  back. 

*  Sump  person*  may  like  tu  six-  the  Jipanai]  oTiKiniLi  of  Ihue  pEWerbv^  tvhich  nra 
givrn  Iki  ihu  kiric  ^rdtr  b3  that  of  tliE  l^^liiH  ^ciiiit^'nea  abgv^: 

i'ji  yi/ri  uiiae/if. 
H'arf./iaJv  »/  iJji-bHia. 
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Th«  drunkard  liclies  not  Jiis  iruc  characier.     (/«  vtna  :wri(w.) 

A  pliyskinn  brcuking  ihc  rules  or  henilh.     (To  jrcacA  omf  not 
ill  I'mrthe.) 

yVuialeiir  taCli'Cs  Caiise  gnu'G  wounds.       (.1    h'llii>   {tsiruifig   it   c 
iltiHgeioits  Ihin^.) 

Lazybodt^  wurking  on  a  liolJJay.  ( I'seksi  shoiv  in  ika  y 
•juiil  JiL'r-iir.r.ni'ici'   in  ffnuJ.) 

Xook  KaOommended.     yafaHiicht  ^rtthiviirlri.  hy  r.  Ehinaiin,  Sijijilrratni  in  ibc 
"  rliifmiin  Asiatic  Trail  sactiom"  (or  iBoj-d. 

Pug-dogs.  The  rfii'n,  or  Japanese  [iiig,  is  a  delicaie.  limid 
litlk  trtaiurt?  generally  black  and  while,  weighing  no  more  ihan  a 
^mall  cat,  and  having  goggle  eics  that  slick  out  Hkc  glass  marlil-es. 
ir.  nt  bittli,  ihe  nose  is  not  considered  siifliciently  Mtub,  it  i* 
pre&sed  in  with  ihc  linger.  Doubilcsd  ihis  process,  by  stopping 
u|»  some  passage,  induces  the  habit  of  constant  sneenn^  with 
which  many  "if  ihese  animals  are  affiiclL'd  : — "She  looks  like  a 
png  ^incedng,"  iy  a  common  phrase  tn  ttenote  one  particnlai 
kind  of  ugly  fiice.  Owing  to  their  estreme  delicacy,  ihc  greaies'l 
c.ire  i.'i  needed  in  their  management.  Formerly,  in  Daimyr'S* 
mansions,  the  pel  piigs  uere  under  the  care  or  special  wnnien, 
and  were  never  allowed-  lo  set  foot  Qut-of-door^.  Nevertheless, 
iwie — EJj  the  true  stnry  giies— tnuld  not  lie  kepi  from  follnwing 
its  lord's  procL'rision.  and  was  ihereftirc  uken  up  into  his  august 
(lalanqiiin  and  brought  lo  the  capital,  which  example  of  fidelity 
coming    lo   the    Sovereign's    eais,    the   Utile  creature  was  grAntet) 

fVitj  114  inhi-KHrft  umn  tuji  iitKn-^iirt. 

SSir/fa   git  H-itfbt- 

Oteki  np  kihpT9  i-i  aki  kh  turn . 

BiTu  ia  aiktiAtriia,  k/ia  m/iJi  luttii. 

Skiekt-nit  h"  ko  ;»».»  H^m  fn  «'^  oHittt  ni  ir^art  wn  jnmiM-i 

yiotii^H  HO  ir^ii  nnr^lttvlHli  if^'  tiw  JTMrfU^ 

Kann't  nmatti,  Hr'hitit  pa  Ajiiiii-titi. 

.tt,i  tr»M  f,!  tnckf, 

jFm-hiii  e.^-iiart^ 

Jhtri  fa  cittita,  t1~,t-i  hiH-omh- 

fjAit  ttn/u-^!rp, 

XiVhiifihi  tliiiu  as  1N1.1/A 
SAinitkf^iit'i'ro  no  ttik/i-3nfirairi- 
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official  ranlc.  A  very  light  dk-l  is  «semial : — rice  wiih  a  trifle 
<if  grateil  dried  bunito  jusl  lo  give  il  a  iiavuur,  but  nu  othei  fish 
or  ineaL  £g^.  loo,  are  good,  a»d  bread  uid  milk  or  biscuits, 
but  not  loo  much  of  anything.  Contrary  to  the  [iniclice  iiieutioned 
above,  the  dealers  recommentl  a  modicmn  of  exercise.  With 
care,  a  cii'n  may  live  to  die  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

The  origin  of  the  cJifn  is  obscure,  though  the  i>robability  is  in 
favour  of  its  descent  fiom  tlie  Chinese  pug,  perhaps  via  Luchu, 
seeing  tliat  ihe  breed  can  be  traced  southwards  tu  Satsiima.  Such 
differences  as  now  esisl  would  have  arisen  from  crossing  with 
olher  small  dogs  lo  which  breeders  frequently  reson,  because  the 
race  is  too  delicate  to  propagate  itself  for  many  generations  unless 
reinforced  from  some  sturdier  stock.  Purchasers  are  therefore 
apt  lo  be  confronted  with  a  dilemma  ;  —  eillier  the  animal  offered 
to  them  is  pure  bred,  but  aickl}' ;  or  it  is  healthy,  but  not  a 
good  spetitnen.  Be\¥are  of  "  legginess."  Perfect  specimena  are 
undoubtedly  very  caplivatinf,',  and  one  or  two  of  them  form 
charming  ornaments  to  a  lady's  boudoir.  They  can  be  taught 
tnckij,  a  £n'ouritc  one  being  c  "latt'uri,  that  is,  lumiog  round  and 
round.     The  price  (1904)  varies  from,  about  60  lo  $0  yei. 

The  Japanese  do  not  look  on  pugs  as  dogs.  Thej'  speak  of 
"dogs  and  pugs"  {m^y/a  cAi'a),  as  if  the  latter  formed  a  distinct 
species. 


Race.  There  has  t)ecn  much  strife  among  the  learned  on  this 
(juestioTi  ;  to  which  race  do  the  Japatiese  belong?  Not  scientific 
considerations  only,  but  religious  and  other  prejudices  have  been 
imported  into  the  discussion.  One  pious  member  of  (he  Scolch 
Kirk  derives  the  Japanese  frcim  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Isr^iel.  An 
enthusiastic  Ijcrnian  prolessor,  on  the  other  band,  Dr.  Wernich, 
takes  up  the  cutl^ls  to  d«faid  so  charming  a  naiion  against 
"the  repnaach  of  Mongolism," — whatever  tliat  may  he.  Tlvc  two 
greatest  authorities  on  the  subject,  Baeli  and  Rein,  say,  purcljr 
and  simply,  that  the  Japanese  are  Mc^gols.  We  iDcline  to  follow 
BacLc  in  liis  hvpolJicsis  of  Iwa  chief  streams  of  immigrAiion,  both 
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coming  From  Korea,  and  boih  gradually  spieading  eastwaid  and 
northward.  The  first  of  these  immigralioTis  would  hive  supplied 
ibc  round  i^r  so-called  "juidding-faced"  type,  common  amung 
die  lower  classes.  The  second  m-ouM  have  supplied  the  aristocraiic 
type,  wilh  its  more  oval  outline,  thinner  iiosd,  more  slanting 
eyes,  and  smaller  mouth. — the  Ly|>c  to  which  Japanese  actocs 
endeavour  to  conform  when  representing-  noblemen  and  heroes. 
Be  it  remarked  that  both  these  ty|>es  are  Mongol.  Both  lia*« 
The  yellowish  skin,  the  i^traighl  hair,  the  scanty  beard,  the  broadish 
skull,  the  more  or  less  oblique  eyes,  and  the  high  cheek-boDcs, 
'which  cliaraclerisc  all  well -established  branches  of  ihe  Mongol 
nc&  It  is  certain  thai  s-ime  Montis  have  come  over  tad 
Kttled  in  Jaj^ian.  namely  Koreans  and  Chinamen  a1  various 
epoclis  o/  Authentic  Japanese  history. 

A  grave  difficulty  in  thi'  way  of  all  pat  theories  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  Ihe  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Japanese  language  and  the  languages  of  the  neigh- 
liourinj^  continenL  The  Jajianese  graminatical  system,  it  is  true, 
show»  remarkable  similarity  to  Korean:  but  such  connection 
as  Mr.  Aston  has  endeavoured  to  make  out  between  the  two 
vocabularies  is  scant  and  shadowy.  Something  will  be  gained 
if  we  throw  back  to  an  indchnitely  early  period  the  imTnigtation 
of  that  element  of  the  natiun  whose  language  came  to  be  adopted 
by  all  classes, — that  is,  as  we  presume,  the  pudding-faced  element, 
the  peasantry  which  forms  the  substratum  of  due  whole,  »nd 
which,  as  Dr.  Florenz  and  Dr.  Simmons  have  made  clear,  remained 
in  a  state  of  serfdom  til!  comparatively  recent  times. 

On  this  hypothesis  Jimmu  Tcmio,  the  '■  linit  earthl)' emperor,"' 
and  his  followers  would  have  been  this  eaily  people's  conquemis, 
or  one  set  of  its  conqucmrs, — the  latest  and  most  renowned) 
whose  legendary  deeds,  blended  with  those  of  other  invading 
bands  in  Izumo.  and  witli  echoes  of  the  doings  of  native — or 
perhaps  also  foreign — dynasties  in  Yamaio.  were  worked  up,  under 
the  influence  of  Chinese  ideas,  into  (hat  fantastic  compound  known 
as    "  early   Japanese    history."     The    solidarity    of    the    Luchuan 
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language  with  Japanese  is  an  element  or  the  problem  chat  has  to 
be  taken  into  account.  Either  the  Hide  archipelago  must  have 
been  occupied  by  the  languag«-giiing  race  belbre  the  foreig-n 
ronquest,  or  a\se  it  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  conquering 
race  after  the  laUcr  had  adopted  the  language.  Two  other  con' 
BJdenitiona  may  be  worth  adding.  One  is  that  Japanese  liislyry 
is  solely  the  history  of  the  ruhng  casle ;  the  other,  that  from  ihe 
very  earliest  glimmerings  of  that  history,  the  student  can  trace  a 
steady  backwai-d  gaze  at  Korea  as  the  one  country  beyond  seas 
with  which,  from  time  to  lime,  intercourse  had  esisted. 

Many  guesses  have  been  hazarded  conceming  possible  Malay 
immigrations  from  the  South,  by  sea  or  via  llie  Luchu  Islands, 
Bui  there  is  no  certain  information,  there  are  not  even  any 
Itgendary  iMces,  of  such  immigjntions.  The  Ainos,  who  are 
not  Mongols,  are  indeed  joint  occupiers  of  the  sol)  of  Jaian 
with  the  Japanese,  and  intermarrying  has  gone  on  lietweeu  the 
two  ]>eoples,  and  goes  on  still.  It  has,  however,  been  pretty 
well  proved  that  this  mixed  breed  becomes  unfmitful  in  the  third 
or  fourth  generation, — a  fact  which  explains  the  rare  traces  of 
Aino  blood  even  in  the  population  of  the  extreme  north  of  the 
island.  The  two  races  are  cis  distinct  as  the  whites  and  the  reds 
in  North  America. 

Books  raomuikiiidML     Pit  fttrjrrliiktm  Eifrnxlii/in  Jtr  yn/mtt^,  \rt  t>r.  R. 

&wli.  jjubtuiri^  in  I'art*  aS  Bikd  ja  at  ihe  "Gviiiiui  Asiatic  Tmiiwctioni-"— ,d///rt/*,- 
m'rthJ  OiL-»rnufi,uf/,  try  Dr.  K.  riormi,  in  Pjri  44  of  ilie  fXiBB—l^nti/  Tirmr'  am/ 
tafl  jMiMiUiia  Im  Jafait,  by  Dr.  D.  B.  STminiwi.  in  Vol.  XIX.  Pin  1  or  Om 
*'"A«iiiie  Trsmiciitiii..''— R..-V,  -S.  L.  GuliiA'*  £/vlHHm  a/  ikt  Jitfaiuu. 


Rallwraya.  Siratejrical.  no  less  than  business,  considerations 
have  been  taken  into  account  by  the  Japanese  go^eniment  in 
constructing  its  lines  of  railway-  The  great  aim  was  to  connect 
the  two  capitals.  Tokyo  and  Kj-olo.  As  a  first  steji,  ^■orlc  was 
begun  Ljn  the  eighteen  miles  seitarating  Tokyo  from  Yokohama 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1S70,  -with  the  assistance  of  English 
engineers;  and  tlie  line  was  oi»ei5ed  in  187s.  Kobe  and  Osaka 
were  tlien  connected,  and  other  short  pieeea  followed,  the  inler- 
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capital  trunk  line  being  delayed  by  varioiu  causes.  Japan  is  not 
nxluraliy  suiied  lo  railway  canstruclicm  :  the  cnuntry  is  loo 
mounlainoiis ;  the  streams — mere  beds  of  sand  to-day — are  lo- 
murrow,  after  a  heavy  rain,  wild  suiting  rivers  that  sweep  away 
bridges  and  embankments.  For  these  reasfwis,  ihe  idea  of  carry- 
ing  ihe  Tokyi-Kyolo  railway  along  the  Naknsendu,  or  backbone 
of  ihc  ctmniiy,  which  would  have  been  far  better  in  time  of  war. 
as  bctni,;  removed  frain  the  ptssibilit}'  nf  an  attack  from  the  sea- 
aide,  fell  ihrciugEi,  the  engineering  diSiculties  proving  ins^Ufieiable^ 
The  onl_v  altemati\'e  was  to  follow  the  Tokaido.  the  great  high- 
way of  Eastern  Japan,  which  skirts  Ihe  coast  aloiiR  the  narnow 
5lrip  of  llat  country  ioter\ening  between  [lie  foot  of  die  hills  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  wotk  was  completed,  and  the  thousandth 
mile  of  niiiway  opened,  in  the  summer  nf  i8Sg.  The  total  mileage 
had  incrensed  to  4.237  at  the  end  of  March,  1903.  The  most 
difficult  line  constructed  was  that  o[H;rjed  fcr  traffic  in  185J, 
between  Yokohama  and  KaniiaTwa.  on  the  way  ftum  TiSkyo  to 
Naoetsu.  It  leads  o\-er  a  steep  mountain  pass  called  the  Usni- 
tOge,  and  the  inclination  is  i  in  15  for  a  length  of  livo  miles, 
three  miles  of  which  are  in  tunnels  all  cut  through  rock.  The 
train  is  taken  u|i  the  pass  by  "  Abt"  engines,  which  have  a  cog- 
wheel working  on  a  rack-rail  laid  between  the  oTdinarv  rails, 

Japanese  railway  enterprise,  althoug-h  started  by  the  government, 
is  now  far  from  being  exclusively  in  ofiicial  hands.  Companies, 
on  the  contrar)',  aa-  numurous,  some  privalc,  others  more 
or  less  under  government  shelter  and  patronage.  The  nnost 
important  is  the  X/fi/vw  Ti-tmiii  Kuyusha  ("Japan  RaiKvay 
Company  "),  which  owns  the  main  line  running  north  to  Aomori, 
Nest  to  it  come  tfie  KyQshu  Railway,  and  tlie  Sanyo  Railway 
which  owns  the  main  line  running  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Inland  Sea.  The  total  milcay;e  of  the  variotB  private  llnra  ag- 
gregates nearly  thre«-(]uaners  of  the  whole  gi-ren  above 

Reduced  to  its  slmpSest  e.vpiession,  the  Ja(>ancse  railway  system 
praclicaJly  consists  of  one  long  trunk  line  from  Aomojfi  iti  the 
citreme  north  lo  Shimonoseki    in    the   south-west,   together  with 
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two  large  branches  conneaing  each  capilal  with  tlie  friiit&ll 
provinces  of  the  west  coast,  minor  branches  to  i-arious  points  in 
the  (wo  meiiviimliiaii  tlisiricts,  and  IocaI  lines  in  the  islands  of 
Kyiishlj,  Shikitkii,  and  Vczu. 

-  Notwithstanding  the  naiural  obstacles  lo  be  overcome  and  tJae 
destructive  climate,  the  Japarieae  lines  of  railwa.vs  Jiave  heea 
cheaply  built,  because  labour  is  cheap;  and  ihey  already  jay 
fairly  well.  In  round  numbers,  the  cost  to  gQvernnieni  since 
187J  of  construction  and  cijuipment  has  lieen  i2j,ooo,ocx>_yen. 
The  pioliis  on  the  niilwu);i,  both  goiernincnt  and  private,  hav« 
increased  steadily  year  by  year.  The  net  profit  to  government 
for  the  financial  year  ending  the  31st  March,  1903,  M^as  9,170,000 
jOTt  The  total  number  of  passenyers  Duried  during  the  same 
period  of  twelve  months  over  ihegovemmenl  lines  was  3i,8<^7,ooOj 
the  total  freight  was  3,200,000  tons.  On  the  private  lines  the 
passengers  (lumberod  78,121,003,  and  the  tulal  freight  wa? 
ij,()87,txx)  tons.  The  proporUoii  of  ihe  receipts  pet  cent  on  1I19 
government  lines  v--^  as  follows ;— passenger  receipts,  66.54.  per 
cent;  goods  31.83  ;  miscellaneous,  l.ft^.  The  low  projxjrtion  of 
goods  receipts,  which  will  surprise  i>enioQs  whose  experience  has 
been  gained  in  England,  India,  or  the  United  Siatest  is  easily 
explained  by  geogniphical  conditions,  Japan's  immense  coasi-line 
and  the  lofty  mountain-ranges  that  cut  up  the  grreater  [toriion 
of  the  surface  being  reasons  that  dictate,  and  must  continue  to 
dictate,  a  preference  for  waiei-carriage  over  carria^  by  rail.  The 
most  ibrmidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Jajtanese  railu'ay  enter' 
prise  is  that  conflicting  inter<»ts  and  local  intrigue:^  arc  apt  lo 
render  iJie  law  of  expropriation  for  piiblic  benefit  little  morQ 
than  a  dead  letter.  I'he  extension  of  the  Inland  Sea  Line  (Sattyii 
TetsuJu)  was  lung  irn[)eded  by  this  cause,  as  capitalists  could 
not  afford  to  buy  land  ni  the  preposterous  price  demanded  by 
the  owners.  Peri  japs,  after  all,  an  instinct  of  self-preserx-a- 
tion  sometimes  guides  these  obstructionists.  Experience  on  ihe 
Tokaido.  on  the  "  Pilgrina  Line"  lo  Ise,  on  the  way  to  NikfcS, 
everj'whcre  in  fact,  has  shown  conclusively  that  though  some  of 
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the  larger  cities  profit  by  the  railways,  and  thoug:li  the  empire 
as  3.  whole  profits,  their  approach  lias  sounded  ilic  cleath-kncil 
of  the  smaller  counlry  towns.  In  old  wHll;ing  and  jinrikisha. 
days,  every  little  town  and  village  along  the  chief  hig-hways  wa» 
bustling-  anri  prosperous.  Niiw  their  shops  are  empty,  their 
merry  inns  deserted  ;  for  iheir  former  customcra  are  whirled  past 
them  without  stopping. 

Wc  lia-i'e  alluded  to  the  trouhle  caused  hy  the  capricious  nature 
of  Japanese  rivers.  Japan  is  perhaps  the  only  counlrv  in  ihc 
world  where  a  railway  may  be  obliged  to  go  under  a  river  instead 
of  over  iL  In  the  district  between  KOlie  and  fWika  and  also 
near  Lake  fiiwa,  almost  all  the  rivera  tend  to  raise  llieir  beds  above 
the  level  of  lh«  stirroundinjj  fields,  owing  to  ihe  masses  of  sand 
and  pebbles  continually  carried  down  by  their  rapid  current.  The 
river-bed  thus  stands  athwart  the  flat  strip  of  countrj'  lielween  the 
mountain  and  the  sea  as  a  sort  of  wall  or  dyke,  and  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  line  undcnieath  it  by  a  tunnel,  when 
the  wall  is  nf  sufficient  height  to  give  heidway  for  the  train. 
Every  now  and  then  one  uf  these  river-banks  hursts,  the  whole 
Counlry-side  is  flooded,  and  the  railway  department  of  cotirse 
put  to  heavy  exjiensc.  Apart  from  such  exceptional  cases,  the 
recurrence  of  lonrcntia!  rains,  typhoons,  and  eanlin|uakes  causes 
havoc  which  almost  every  year  throivs  the  system  into  tcmporaiy 
di.sorder. 

The  Jaiiianese  railways  aro  narrow  gauge, — three  feel  six 
inches.  The  rates  are  extremely  low.  One  mav  travel  Hrst 
class  in  |apan  more  cheaply  than  third  class  in  an  English 
parliamentary  train.  Nevertheless  the  percentage  of  first  and 
even  second-class  passengers  is  small,  ihe  two  together  only 
fi>Tniinj;  seven  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  carried.  The  check 
system  fi:ir  luggage  is  in  force.  Sleeping  and  dining-cars 
(European  food)  have  recently  been  introduced  on  some  of  the 
l<>ngcr  lines.  On  the  others — in  the  absence  of  refreshment- 
rooms— nMt  littte  boxes  of  native  food,  and  drinks  of  various 
kinds,  are  hnwkvd  about  at  the  principal  stations. 
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Despite  such  conveniences,  a  raihiay  jouniey  in  this  country 
is  apt  to  be  anything  but  a  jo>'.  Owing  to  some  cause  not  yet 
explained,  the  Japanese  whu.  when  abiding'  In  their  own  native 
ways,  aje  Uie  very  pink  of  neatness,  become  sJipslKxl,  nut  10 
say  dirty,  wlien  introduced  to  certain  condilions  of  European  life. 
Or  stepping  into  even  a  firat-ciaas  car,  one  as  often  as  not  has 
to  pick  one's  way  amon^  orange-peel,  spilt  lea,  eigar  ends,  beer- 
bottles  overturned.  The  travellers  are  wallowing  semi-recumlJeuL 
aloii^;  the  seats,  in  untidy  habilinienLs  and  disliabilinienis.  We 
have  even  seen  a  man — he  was  a  military  oHicer,  and  his  dutiful 
spouse  assisted  him— chann^e  all  his  clotbes  in  the  car,  tliuugh 
to  be  sur«  he  availed  himself  of  a  friendly  tunnel  for  the  more 
adventurous  portion  of  the  enleiprise.  On  another  recent  occasion, 
being  ourselves  some^vhal  short- sighl-ed,  we  could  not  at  first  make 
out  the  nature  of  die  occupatioti  of  an  old  gentleniiUi  who  tad 
just  frnished  a  good  kmch.  Closer  scrutiny  showed  that  he  held 
hi^  artiticiid  teeth  in  his  hand,  and  was  busy  pici^iiig  and  ^vnpin^ 
them !  Then,  loo,  there  is  inordinate  crowding,  and  whole 
batches  of  second-class  passengers  are.  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, transferred  to  the  (irsL  In  feci,  the  whole  thing  is  queer 
and  unpleasant,  unless  of  course  the  traveller  be  a  philosopher 
to  whom  every  novel  experience  supplies  welcome  material  for 
meditation.  Such  a  philosophcF  will  perhaps  en(]uire  tiie  nrason 
of  the  stripe  of  while  paint  across  the  windows  of  the  third-class 
cais  on  certain  lines,  li  is  a  precautionary  measure  adopted  for 
the  safety  of  country  bumpkins ;  for  it  has  happened  that  some 
of  these,  lacking  personal  experience  of  glass,  have  mistaken  it 
for  air,  and  gasheil  themselves  horribly  in  the  attempt  to  shove 
their  heads  through  what,  in  their  innocence,  they  supposed  lo 
be  that  non-resisting  medium. 

The  nomenclature  of  many  Japanese  railways  is  peculiar. 
The  0-f^line,  for  inslance.  is  so  called  because  it  runs  thmugh 
itie  northern  provinces  of  Rikuzen,  Rikuchu,  and  Rikuoku, 
which  together  anriemly  bore  the  name  of  O^Afi.  and  the 
pnavinces    of    Vxen  and   Ugo.      Thus    the    fiist   syllable    of  eacb 
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of  these  Wdrds  Is  taken.  The  BaM-TaH  line,  connecting  the 
provinces  of  Harinia  aTid  Tajiina,  receives  its  name  from  the  faci 
that  the  first  of  the  two  Chinese  characters  employed  to  write 
the  word  Hadma  is  pronounced  Ban  in  other  contexts,  while 
the  first  character  of  Tajima  is  pro{icrlv  Tan,  though  not  so 
pronoiinccJ  in  this  particular  instance.  Perhaps  lliis  maj'  make 
ihc  European  tyro's  head  swim,  but  to  the  Japanese  it  appe-ire 
perfeclly  plain  and   simple. 

Japan  hus  now  its  "PrsOshaw,"  unilcr  ihc  title  of  ^y*(«  ^o*wi 
published  monlhjy.  The  rapid  swelling  of  this  useftjl  periodical 
from  lialf-a-dozen  pag^  to  two  fat  little  volumes  is  a  striking 
index  '-•(  Ja[an'a  material  progress. 

Book  CBoOmmaudad.     I'h^  Aiuix.t.'  RrfrrI  ^  tlir  Im/rriml  Kmfwmy  Ort-tr/mtml. 

Sellgioo.  Undevolional  by  lempcrarDent,*  die  Japanese  ha^'e 
neverlholc's*  accorded  a  measure  of  hospitality  to  the  two  greatest 
Felijfiona  of  the  world^Buddhism  and  Christianity.  Their  own 
unassisted  efforts  in  the  diicciion  of  religion  are  summed  up  in 
archaic  Shinto.  Modem  .Shinto  has  lieen  prLil<->undly  iulluenccdi 
by  Buddhism  and  Confucianism. 


•Thu»,  (or  in « ante,  uf  to  It  Ihs  laic  Mr.  FWUiawa.  Jipm'a  miisi  rrprc^entttiw  ihinkrr 
Hid  (dueiciimillii :  "  li  giMs  wiihocil  tiyiiis  Ihsl  Ihi-  M9iiii<^3ni:e  a\  ixsif u  and  tfcuriiy 
In  «oc[fitv  ieELuin-«  a  rdigion.  fen  thU  purptnemny  religJan  wiU  cjo.  I  Ucit  »ne]Ian» 
lUIurc  and  have  ne-fcr  teLiuvF-^  ici  a.ny  rcli^OD-  J  nm  thub  Dposi  to  th«  chATCC 
tluL  I  am  advising  t:flli«ri  Lu  bu  fcliqiivu^,  'when  1  am  iiM  vj-  Vet  my  c^^iciiince  A*iff% 
nx  [wrrnff  me  u  cloifcu  Diy««ir  bTth  r^nfrJoi,  ivhcn  1  ha.vn  It  thm  3I  heapt-  <  *  *  * 
Of  raiicioiif,  there  are  KMHtral  kind*, — BuddhUliij  Ctu-iHlianttyt  ^pJ  wbal  uctt-  V?t,  fl^OOt 
my  SC&iiidpoinf,  iTaurt*  is  no  moiY  difTcrmco  bclwven  ihi^io  Ihan  b«iwf«n  green  tra  and 
bTnck  lEa.  If  rrtpkoa  1i(l1«  djiTerenrt  Mhcthcr  you  diiiik  oi>c  or  thd  oEheT.  TTle  poitil 
\%  V)  Id  thatc  who  tun  ni^TCr  drunk  m  pamkc  of  fl  waA  kmir  in  tuw.  Just  lO 
»<[h  TfLiiion.  ReliKioni«»  ire  lihc  lei  incrcliinii.  They  arv  buiy  Ktlinn  thnir  own 
kind  of  nrlf^iDD,  ttA  for  the  miflhad  *>X  procedure  !n  thi«  Diailur,  ll  I9  bOI  gcpod  |wLic|' 
fbt  Dna  LD  dlaparagiD  1fa«  ncocll  of  oihitrs  iii  urder  tn  praiae  hi«  f^wn.  What  heoufnl  to 
dgi  U  la  IK  th»  U>  >«Kk  i>  vixli-islcGiail  and  hi i  pricn  cheap,  cic,  etc."  jWiquijiE 
from  ih*  [raiiilatinn  tfiieii  in  ilw  "Jspon  Herald"  fur  theyrh  Se|)temlier,  iSaj.J—SiiBilir 
utnniiiCfrB  from  thu  mauitia  dF  lendins  meii  mlqlit  be  qiKilcd  by  iKe  »:orii  ChAric- 
vriaijc.  loo.  it  it  ibat  whErcAi  one  of  ihfl  flrsE  aii^ijeciE  «]n  which  Ihc  4t>«ne«  pMr<^i 
AA  letka  inrvrr^Dfioih  it  the  paiure  or  Jap^jicie  rcliEioui  b*:Ti?r,  no  JajHii^Kt  Vr4lll 
whom  wc  hive  come  In  cDnract  hai  evi:r  quf^tionf^d  ti«  nr^jkriliNi^  WesitrD  ttttljclnn. 
Ilrt  sUbiKI  at^fmlty  inbEmli  Irani?  btiHtK  tlioi«  Piar  who  bnAHiC  cOilXTIi. 
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-  On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  heartl  a  Japanese  asktd 
by  a  European  traveller  wbal  his  religion  was, — wlie^er  Buddhist 
M  Shiniu,— and  ha\e  l:ieen  aniused  at  his  Joolt  uf  blank  perplexity. 
He  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  mike  oai  whM  the  enquirer 
was  driving  aiL  It  is  lh«  estahlishcd  custotn  to  present  Jniia.nts 
at  tlie  Shinto  fimily  temple  one  month  after  liirih.  It  is  equally 
customar)'  to  be  buried  by  the  Buddhist  [Kirish  priest  The 
inhabitants  of  each  district  contribine  to  the  festivals  of  both 
TChgioms  alike,  without  being  aware  of  any  inconsislency.  They 
do  iKit  draw  the  hard  and  ^l  distinctions  with  which  we  are 
famil  iar. 

Lest  such  laxity  and  the  use  of  the  epithet  "  undevotionad,*' 
which  we  have  employed  above,  should  mislead  the  reader,  he 
miBst  remember  that  devotion  and  ethics,  theolo^^y  and  conduct, 
arc  sei>aiate  things.  Because  the  Japanese  seem  irreligious,  we 
would  by  no  means  be  underatood  to  accuse  them  of  bein^ 
specially  immoial.  Even  the  word  "'irreligious"  will  be  coit- 
sidered  by  some  of  thcise  ^vilo  know  tiiem  Ijesi  scarcely  to  suit 
the  case.  The  lamily  sshrine  in  every  household,  the  numerous 
temples,  the  multitudes  who  stilt  make  pilgrimages,— all  lliese 
things  will  be  appealed  to  as  proofe  tliai  the  masses  are  believers, 
whatever  the  intellcctunl  classes  may  say.  In  any  case,  Japanese 
ineligion  differs  favourably  from  the  utterly  blank  irrelij^ion  that 
is  flaunted  in  the  modem  West.  Though  they  pmy  little  and 
make  light  of  supematura-l  dogma,  the  religion  of  the  lamily — - 
filial  piety — binds  them  down  in  truly  sacred  bonds.  The  most 
materialistic  Japanese  would  shrink  with  horror  from  iKglect  of 
his  raiher's  grave,  and  of  the  rites  prescrikxjd  by  usage  for  the 
anniversaries  of  a  lather's  or  other  near  kinsman's  death,  Though 
unmindful  of  any  future  for  himself,  he  nevertheless,  by  a  happy 
inconsistency,  acts  as  if  the  dead  needed  his  care,  This  slate 
of  things  is  not  conlined  to  Japan,  but  characleri.seS  lite  whole 
Far  East,  tlie  whole  Chinese  world.  Furthermore — r^r  we  have 
no  pet  theory  to  prove,  but  are  inclined  rather  to  view  coa- 
tradiction  as  of  the  very  essence  of  the  fticis  of  life — it  may   b« 
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alleged,  and  alleged  lful_v,  thai  the  Japanese  sometimes  contribute 
large  sums  and  make  considerable  sacrifices  fur  pious  ends.  For 
example,  no  less  than  i,zoo,000  yen  were  subscriticd  in  six 
provitiMS  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  Niilii  Hon^wanji  tetnple 
at  Kyoto  during  the  year  1900.  On  oitier  occasions,  not  onl]r 
bas  mwney  been  forthcoming  in  abundance  for  ihic  rearipg  of 
temples  of  the  favouriic  Monlff  sect,  but  men  have  given  their 
own  manual  labour  to  the  task,  as  something  more  pereonal  than 
mere  silver  and  gold.  They  have  even  cut  off  iheir  queues,  and 
the  women  have  cut  off  iheir  tresses,  wherewith  to  make  hawsers 
to  lift  into  place  the  limlicrs  of  the  sacred  edifice.  We  imagine, 
however,  that  such  zealots  belonged  almcet  exclusively  lo  the 
peasant  and  artisan  claiwes.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one. 
These  (perhaps  inconsistent)  remarks  are  thrown  out  merely  by 
way  of  sugjfesiion,  in  order  to  restrain  Euruficans  from  judging 
too  summarilv  of  conditions  alien    to   die   whole  trend  of  tbeii 


own  expcneoce. 


If  «  *  *         *  *  • 

It  has  often  been  alleged  of  laic  that  patriotism  and  loyally 
to  the  sacred,  heaven^descendcd  Mikado  amount  to  a  religion  tn 
Japan.  If  we  are  to  accept  tliis  statement,  one  important  (lualifica- 
tion  must  Ix;  made,  which  is  that  the  fervour  of  patriotism  and 
loyally  to  the  throne,  which  we  Bee  lo-day  at  a  white  heat,  is  no 
legacy  from  a  hoary  anti(|tiily,  hut  a  quite  recent  devficpmcnt,^ 
one  of  the  many  indirect  results  of  the  Kuiopeanisaiion  of 
ja[Kine»e  instilucions,  as  ^ilrendy  hinted  on  page  8.  It  is  no 
ingrained  racial  cliaracterislic ;  it  is  a  phase,  comparable  in  some 
way?  to  the  Puritan  fervour  which  blaxed  np  in  England  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  and  for  a  season  moulded  everything  lo  its 
own  temper.  Like  tlie  stem  enihuslasni  of  Cn'mwell's  IronsiJea, 
like  the  fiery  2ea!  of  the  French  revolutionary  hosts,  like  all 
partly  moral,  panly  political  enthusiasms,  it  arms  its  voLiries,  and 
in  feet  die  whole  nation,  with  we!l-nigh  irresistible  might  lor  the 
time  Iteing.  It  \&  a  liig^hly  interesting  phenomenon, — a<lmirable 
in  the  fearless  self-abnegation  which  it   inspires,  grotesque  in  the 
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misrepresenta lions  of  history  and   even   of  patent    contemporary 

Eicts  on  which  it  partly   rests,    vastly    impo'rtaiiit   in    ttie  concrete 

results  which  it  achieves.      New   Jaran   could    never   have  risen 

»nd  expanded  as  she  has  done  without  sumc  ideal  to  beckon  her 

onwards;  and  this  Imperialistic  idea,l    was   the  onlr    on^    within 

leach.       It  has  been  the  lever  (hat  has  raised    her  from  Oriental 

impotence  to  her  present   rank   among   the   great   powers  of  the 

world.     Whether  it  should  be  called  a  religion  is  a  mere  question 

of  htiw  M*e  may  choose    lo    define    that    word.       To  ihe    present 

writer,  the  term  "ideal"  seems  less  open  to  misconsiructinn. 

(Sec  also  Articles  on   Biddhism,    History  and   MrrHOLOoy, 

Missions,  and  Shintii.) 

Book  Tacommanded.     Culi'ck'i.  EoBluihm  y  tlit  Jafa.tuu.   ixiiiini,   xpeciall; 
C(u.|H-  XXV-XXVIII. 

Roads.  Several  of  ilie  chief  highways  of  Jmian  are  esiremely 
ancient.  Such  are  some  of  the  roads  near  Kyoto,  and  the  Naka- 
sendS  running  the  whole  way  (ioni  Kyoto  to  Eastern  Japan. 
The  most  celebrated  road  of  more  recent  origin,  though  itself 
tar  from  moilem,  is  the  Tokaido,  along  which  Uie  Daimyoa  of 
the  western  provinces  used  to  travel  with  their  splendid  retinues 
to  tlie  Shogun's  court  nl  Vedo.  The  fthCi  Kaido  leading  north, 
and  the  Reiheishi  Kaido  leading  lo  Nikko,  are  other  great  historic 
roads.  Many  roads  in  Japan  are  lined  wiih  tall  cryptoTneriaa 
and  other  trees.  Shortly  after  the  inirod  tic  lion  of  telegraphy  into 
the  counlrj",  the  Jajanese  began  to  hew  down  these  nionutncntaJ 
trees  in  ihdr  zeal  for  what  ihev  believed  to  be  civilisation.  The 
telegraph-poles  would,  ihey  thought,  show  to  much  better  advan- 
tage without  such  old-fashioned  companions.  A  howl  from  llie 
foreign  press  of  Yokohama  fortunately  brought  the  (jfficial  (Joihs 
to  their  senses,  and  after  the  Tikaido  had  been  partially  denuded, 
the  remaining  avenues  were  spared. 

In  too  many  of  the  newly  built  roads,  though  the  engineering 
selection  tnay  be  good,  the  execution  is  bad.  Roads  are  made  of 
clay  and  dirt  only.  They  ran  over  artificial  emtvirkments  sup- 
ported by  mud  foundations,  there  is  no  siiOicient  provision  made 
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for  carr)ing  off  waier,  and  the  gradient  of  ihe  hillside  along  which 
the  road  ilself  i;  carried  is  left  much  too  steep.  Holes,  ruis, 
and  landslips  often  attended  viih  los^  of  life,  are  the  resuit. 
There  is  no  idea  of  inacadamising.  A<r  for  mending:,  tl»t  is  doae 
by  carl-li«ds  of  slones  or  earlh,  which  effeciually  supply  iraveilcrj 
with  dusl  during  th-e  dry  weadicr  and  3  slough  of  dc«lXKhd 
whenever  it  rains.  Sometimes  iwigs  of  trees  and  even  old  cast- 
off  straw  sandals  are  utilised  as  materials  for  niad-mending.  In 
T6kj-0  itself,  llie  capital  of  the  erapiro,  the  roads  are  a  scandaL 
Down  lu  the  present  day  they  continue  10  be  there  made  with 
block-slonc  fi.mndations.  on  which  arc  poured  layers  of  mund 
pcbl)|es  and  earth  or  fine  sand.  The  cruel  labour  enliktled  on 
jinrikisha-men  by  such  a  system  may  be  imagined.  Something, 
no  doubt,  should  be  put  to  die  account  of  l!ie  loose  volcanic  soil 
of  the  great  TokyS  plain  and  of  Kastem  Jajian  genierally,  which 
does  tiot  lend  itself  easily  to  good  road -buildi tig-.  It  is  in  the 
province  of  Ise,  in  some  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Inland  Se^ 
and  aloti^  till:  shores  of  lAke  Bmii,  where  nature  provides  fiist- 
rale  material  in  the  shape  of  disintegrated  granite,  that  (he  l>e*t 
highways  are  lo  be  found. 

Daring  the  years  ]8'8o-yo.  an  immense  amount  of  money  was 
spent  in  ojiening  up  mountain  districts  by  means  of  new  roads, 
bridges,  and  Waducls.  Bui  as  the  develfipmem  uf  the  railway 
system  almost  siinultaneotisly  drew-  traffic  awaj-  to  other  parts, 
and  ia  the  roads  themselves  uere  not  calculated  to  withstand 
the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and,  above  all.  were  not  really  needed 
by  the  scanty  peasant  [Ripulalion,  many  have  disappeared  leaving 
not  a  traue  behind,  ^^hile  in  other  ca.ses  the  naroiw  btit  [^emianeni 
ancient  track  is  preferred,  because  whoner.  The  once  noted  To«d 
over  ihe  Harinoki  Pass  and  that  from  Aizii  lu  Shiobara  may  be 
adduced  as  instances. 


RoA^fig.  A.  discussiun  was  carried  on  some  yeais  ago  id 
the  li>cai  press  concerning  ihe  resjiective  meiits  of  the  Jaimnese  and 
£uro[xsn  styles  of  ron-ing.     The  fires  and  cons  a,re  as  follows ;— ' 


Sowing. 
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PRO. 
^'Tbe  Japanese  meUiuvl  of  rowing  is  entire! >■  dilTerem  from 
We  row  -witb  our  (.wrs  3I  rigin  angles  [o  ihe  side  of  the 
boat,  while  we  are  seated.  The  Japanese  t<iir5  arc  almost  parallel 
lo  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  they  row  standing  with  their  fA&ea 
to  the  side.  The  movement  is  differeni  also.  We  lifi  our  oars 
from  the  water  after  each  strcike.  Tlie  Japanese  oar  is  always 
submeryed,  and  the  oarsman  moves  it  backward  and  fom'ard 
witli  a  sculling  motion.  There  is  an  oar  also  at  the  stem  of 
the  boat,  as  well  as  on  the  sides.  In  our  style  of  mwing,  we 
exert  our  force  only  fronn  the  waist  up,  and  at  even*  stroke  must 
exert  motion  out  of  the  water  with  our  oar  to  secure  another 
hold  on  the  water.  The  Japanese  bring-  into  action  atl  their 
iinuMie&  from  the  feet  up;  and  as  th-ere  is  no  removal  of  the 
[oar  from  the  water,  thert;  is  no  loss   of  the   power  they  DxerL"* 

CO\'TRA. 
"Putting'  the  Japanese  and  foreign  methods  of  rowinjj  into 
CtHnporison,  full  credit  is  due  to  the  Japanese  n>ethcid  of  rijw- 
ing  {at  yuloingf),  frir  its  afiordtng  the  most  complete  bodily 
Kercise.  As  Professor  Bell  says,  every  mmcle  from  the  feet 
up  comes  into  action.  Another  instance  where  yiihing  comes 
in  practically  and  usefully  is  in  passing  narrow  passages,  when 
a  Japanese  boat  (samfan)  can  continue  to  be  ijropelled  foni'ard, 
while  the  crew  of  a  gig  would  prolsbly  have  to  shift  cars.  Its 
superiority  or  advantage  o'i'er  the  (breigra  way  oF  rowing',  in  any 
Ollicf  direction,  I,  however,  venture  to  question. 

^/tW.— Taking  a  pilol  sampan  as  an  example  with  six  good 
sailors,  8  speed  at  the  rate  of  4  to  4^  knota  an  hour  can  be 
obtained,  while  a  well-tnanned  six-oared  gig:  can  do  5J  to  6  knots 
without  much  trouble.  Besides,  the  latter  can  easily  keep  up 
that  speed  for  an  hour  or  more,  while  4.J  kni^Ls  ynhing  for  that 


•  QuHfld  frem  Dr.  Kell,  a*  reported  in  Jhc  "  Vtiresu  OCJia"  pffwipjiwrx  TiAjra,  i^ih 
F<4>ninnr,  1B99. 

1  From  the  Chinti*  H^H  i*^'  Chlncta  bnil  Jatuoue  mtlKtd  aT  toMmi  b^'ni  FibiB- 
ti»l,  owing  to  tHe  JapanvtD  hH^lnff  humwti  trtua  OtTpa,  m  qujaI. 
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length  of  time  would  lizrdlv  be  po&sible.  because  [he  exertion  in 
yulolng  is  very  much  greater  than  in  rowing,  and  ihis  for  the 
very  reason  thil  ihe  ytd>}  being  always  submerged,  every  nrnve- 
ment  is  an  esc;nion,  and  swinging  oat  through  The  ait  after  each 
stroke  gi^'cs  the  oiin<niaj)  a  rcsL  Rowing  on  fixed  seats  means 
work  for  the  anns  and  the  bacli,  which  little  alfecls  the  lungs; 
yuloing  is  aii  Jatiguinjj  as  rowing  on,  sliding  seats.  The  heavier 
and  moi^  clumsj-  build  of  a  Japanese  boat  does  not  account 
for  (his  difference  in  speed. 

"  Stabilily  •;/ ifid  liMil. — In  smooth  water  one  man  yuloing  creates 
a  most  disagreeable,  wobbUng,  side-way  motion  for  passengeni. 
A  samfiun  manned  on  both  sides  goes  more  steadily,  but  yet 
there  is  not  the  perfect  steridiness  of  a  gig.  In  mug^i  w-aier  it 
occurs  to  the  most  slLilful  of  Japanese  oarsnien  thai  the  yulo  shifts 
off  the  pin  :  and  pulling  il  intu  position  again  is  not  aEis-ays  easy 
in  a  rijiugh  sea,  capecially  as  yuhi  affr  long,  and  neccsianiy  made 
of  strong  and  heavy  wood.  A  good  gig-oarsman  wiEl  nev'er  lose 
his  oar,  ajid  if  ii  by  mischance  should  jump  out  of  the  rowlock, 
it  i:i  easily  fetched  in  again.  Moreover,  it  stands  lo  reason  that 
men  sitting  down  in  a  boat  will  iKtlance  a  boat  belter  than  men 
standing  up.  as  is  the  case  in  yuhing. 

'■  Hcsistaacc  (n  ii'ttul. — It  is  needtcs:*  to  point  out  that  men  sittii^ 
ofer  less  resistance  than  men  standing  in  a  boat."* 


So  far  the  discussion  on  Japanese  rowing.  In  the  nortb,  among 
the  Ainos,  way  be  seen  a  sijle  of  rowing  quaint  indeed.  The 
boatman  uses  his  Iwu  oars,  not  together,  but  alteniately ;  or  if 
there  be  more  than  one  rower,  those  on  the  right  pull  while 
those  on  the  left  raise  their  oats,  and  vice  vnrsa,  so  that  the  boat 
goes  sidling  along  like  a  sailing-ciaJt  perpetually  tacking.  It  as 
hardly  conceivable  bow  so  absurd  a.  meth<>l  can  have  maintained 
itself  in  use,  as  it  apparently  lias  from  lime  immemotiaL 


■  Quwrd  frdm  ch^  ">liu  UviJiI,"  Februujr,  il^ 
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SEtke.  No  appropriate  Kiiropean  name  exists  for  this  favouriie 
intoxickinL  Boih  "'rice-beer"  and  " rice- brandy."  by  vihich  llie 
"word  has  sometimes  been  translated,  ^ive  a  false  idea  of  the 
thing.  Saie  is  obtained  frtiMi  fermenicil  rice  by  a  complicated 
process,  ivhich  can  only  he  carried  out  during  the  winter,  ami 
jt  contains  froni  eleven  to  fourteen  per  cent  oralcuhol.  Curiously 
enough,  European  heads  seem  to  lie  aflfeclcd  by  it  much  less 
easily  than  the  Japanese  themselves  are ;  but  it  is  unwise  to 
indulge  in.  saie  and  wine  at  the  same  repasL  A  v^ry  strong 
variety  called  skochii.  which  is  distilled  from  the  dregs,  contains 
from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Another  kind,  callcj 
mv'in,  Is  more  of  a  liqueur. 

Book  recoliunAiLdad.     Tfi^    C^emitlrjr  jf  Ht^r^Arttufn^^  ^tbiithail  ai  cjna  of  the 
■■  Memufrj  ul  iln  StitnM  OepanjBufii  of  the  Imijerii'l  Ifnivanity." 

Salutations.  The  only  native  Japanese  salutation  is  the  bow, 
■\\hith  uftun  auiuuiiti  to  a  prostration  wherein  the  foreheati  touches 
the  ground.  Hand-shaking  was  unknown  till  a  few  years  agc^ 
and  is  little  practised  even  now, — a  proof  of  Japanese  good  sense, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  As  for  kissing,  tliai  h  tabooed  as 
utterly  immodest    and  revulting. 

Samurai.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages — say.  before  the  twelfth 
century— the  soldiers  of  tiie  Mikado's  palace  were  said  to  Siimurau, 
that  is>  "be  "on  guard"  there,  But  when  feudalism  came  in, 
the  word  Samurai  was  taken  to  denote  the  entire  ivarrior  -class. 
"Warriors,"  "the  military  class,"  "the  gentry,"  are  perhaps  the 
best  English  rendcrini;g  of  ihe  word ;  for  it  was  of  the  e^cnce 
of  Old  Ja|)an  thai  all  genilem'en  must  be  soldiers,  and  all 
SoldierSi  gentlemen. 

The  training,  the  iiccupations,  the  code  of  honour,  the  whole 
mental  atmosphere  of  the  Samurai  exhibited  a  striking  similarity 
to  those  of  our  own  nobility  arid  gentry  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
With  them,  as  with  us,  obedience  unquestioning  and  cnthtisiaslic 
■was  yielded    to   feudal   superiors,    lo  n],cptiarchs   ruling   by    right 
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divine.— obedience  even  unto  death.  With  them,  as  with  us,  i( 
was  birtli  and  breeiilng  that  counled,  not  monej".  The  Samurai's 
word  wns  l)i$  IxiTti.!,  sinU  be  wm  taught  to  be  gentli^  ^)^  w^tl  94 
brave.  Doubtless,  some  well-marked  shades  of  local  coluur  dis- 
tinguishetJ  J:i[)anew  chivalry  from  lha[  or  ihe  West  The  pncticc 
of  suicide  {/lamAui)  as  part  of  th«  cmiIc  of  honour,  where  our 
own  ancestors  had  the  duel.  At  once  ciccurs  to  the  mind  as  s 
special  feature,  Jiven  more  so  dties  the  alseucc  of  gallantry 
towards  tjie  ftiir  se.t.  Nn  Japanese  Arioslo  would  have  drcamt 
of  beginning  his  epic  of  chivalry  with  the  words 

li  donnc,  i  cavaJicr,  rarmc,  gli  nmnri, 

Ij;  corlesic,  raudacj  impresc  io  canto. 

"God  and  the  ladies  I "  was  Ihe  motlo  of  the  European 
linighl.  Hut  neither  God  nor  the  ladies  inspired  any  enthusiasm 
in  the  Siifnurai's  breast.  Still,  it  is  impossible  not  lo  see  that, 
despite  \vtrying  details,  Che  same  general  trend  of  conditions 
produced  kindred  resulis  cjh  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  globe- 
It  is  tu  be  obscrvet!,  Iwi,  that  in  Japan  as  in  Europe  the  living 
realily  of  the  earlier  chivalry  faded  at  last,  under  a.  centralised 
absolutism,  iiilo  jTageant  and  eli(|uette,.  Chough  in  tlie  East  as  in 
(he  West  a  strong  tinge  of  chivalrous  feeling  has  survived  in  the 
upper  class  even  lo  ilie  present  day. 

The  Japanese  craze  for  altering  names  was  exemplified  in  1878, 
liy  the  change  '.if  the  historical  and  genuinely  native  word  Samu-- 
rai  to  that  of  Shizuku,  a  Chinese  tenn  cf  precisely  tfie  same  mean- 
ing. -Under  this  new  designation,  the  Samurai  still  continue  to 
exist,  as  one  of  the  three  classes  into  which  Japanese  society  \$ 
divided. 

In  the  feudal  times,  which  l^lcd  till  A.  D.  1871,  the  Sinttini 
lived  in  his  Daimyo's  cattle,  attended  bi:i  Paimyi?  nn  all 
occasions,  and  received  from  him  mtions  for  lumself  and  his 
&[ni[y, — rations  which  were  calctilated  in  so  many  Jtoku,  that  is, 
bags  of  rice,  annually.  One  of  the  early  measures  of  Ihe  new 
Imperial  admim^jtration  wajs  to  cummuic  these  incomes  for  a  IniDp 
sum,  to  be  paid  in  government  bonds.    Optional  at  fiisi,  in 
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1S73,  the  commutation  wa^  rendered  obligntofy  by  i  second 
eUici  published  in  1876.  Since  that  time,  many  of  the  Samurai 
— unaccustomed  as  ihey  liBd  been  to  business  and  to  the  duty  of 
working  for  their  livelihood— have  fallen  into  ^reat  niiserj*.  The 
more  clever  and  imibitious,  on  the  other  liand,  practically 
Gonatituic  the  governing  class  of  the  country  at  the  present  day, 
their  former  Idrds  and  masters,  the  Dai  my  6s,  having  lagged 
behind  in  the  race,  and  there  being  still  a  sufficient  remnant  of 
arisiocialic  spirit  to  render  the  rise  of  a  plebeian  to  any  position 
of  importance  a  nuiiier  uf  considcr.ible  diffituliy- 

Biwkl  rMeitUUSnd.atI.  Almmt  every  ulrl^r  work  on  Jmisut  nueeuaiily  lueniioni 
[111?  Sam-Ura!  at  every  rtira^  Sw  more  particularjy  Kliiranl^A  Tat/t  t'j  i}iti  ^ajan  fot  ■hjdiq 
uf  iheir  famoii*  ftrflts  or  arm?,  McOLalchie-'i  Ftt/Jal  ^fatnievs  i^  y/dti  ["  Aflibric  Trp.nut- 
Bhinp,"  Vol.  VI  I.  ^  for  (.he  h^ws»  (hey  iiihAbiled,  Nilobc'*  HHjhid-*  for  a  ['bt^ptignl  di^cu]- 
•litti  dfJapoTifseLhivalry  ind  in  moraJ  code.  The  vslitcof  this  lait  bock,  whicb  h  wriLEcn 
by  a  Ja  panels  ia  fKe«1l«iE  KjigEt^h.  ii  ci>nj(ulcmbly  iini>air«fl  hy  (Iw  fat^t  thiii  ih^i^iltor 
luu  tkl-cn,  no<  rneitiaeva]  Etirop?.  bul  modern  AmeT^ca  a^  b[4  atonJaT'l  of  Cain pari^oa 
«ritli  fcudkl  JdpAn-  The  ccutrajl  be(w»-n  Eaultrrri  and  W(n(i-rE<  turial  ewlulion,  which 
in  renliiy  ii  clu-cfly  vns  of  time  (Japiii  having  deveJaiKiJ  iilung  iliu  raoic  Jinei  u 
Btimp^  txii  more  ilowiyj,  ■«   tliu^  urAiIi;  to  li;rur«  u  oni;  of  place  anil  rai:e. 

Sculpture,     See  Carvixu. 

Shimo-baaliira,  The  peculiar  phenomenon  known  by  this 
DWnc,  ivhith  means  literally  ■'  frost-pillars,"  has  provoked  some 
curiosity  among  the  resident  learned-  These  frost-pillars  are 
first  seen  after  a  bright  cold  nij^ht  in  early  winter,  and  always 
in  damp,  friable  soil,  the  fine  uppermost  layer  of  which  is  borne 
upwards  on  their  surface,  so  that  one  may  fail  to  notice  tbem 
until,  in  \ralking,  the  foot  crushes  down  two  or  three  inches 
— sometimes  even  five  or  six  inches — into  what  had  looked  like 
firm  ground  ;  but  often  they  cling  to  the  high  sides  of  shady 
ibnes.  Examined  singly,  they  present  the  appearance  of  tiny 
heirag'onal  columns,  or  rather  tubes,  of  ice ;  but  they  generally 
occur  in  clumps  or  bundles  half  melted  logelher,  and  the  lunger 
ones  sometimes  curl  over  like  shavings.  Snmetimes  joints  Can 
lie  perceived  in  them,  and  nt  each  joint  a  mintHe  particle  of 
earth.  The  late  Dr.  Gottfried  Wageiier  explained  the  pheno- 
menon OS  follows  :^ — "When  the  siiriacc  of  damp  soil,    in  which 
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the  water  is  divided  into  slender  atnals,  cools  at  night  hy  mdiaiiua, 
the  water  at  the  exits  of  the  canals  hardens  into  ice.  This  ice 
then  assists  the  hardening  of  the  adjacent  particles  ofwatef,  which 
also  congeal  before  the  soil  itself  has  fallen  lo  freering-point,  and 
before  therefore  the  water  can  freeze  fast  lo  the  particles  of  oinh- 
Tlie  ice  then  extends  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  tliml  is. 
upi^~ards.  In  this  manner,  one  molecule  of  ice  after  another 
pushes  ics  way  out  of  the  slender  canals, — a  process  which  also 
explains  the  thread-like  structure  of  the  frost- pi  liars.  These  push 
lip  with  thein,  in  their  growth,  the  minute  particles  of  earth  which 
lie  between  their  extremities,  and  which  also  arc  cooled  by  radia- 
tion and  slick  to  the  kc.  They  form  a  crust  which  itself  prr.ieirls 
the  underlying  soil  against  further  radiation.  This  accounts  for  the 
lacc  that  the  soil  on  which  the  Frost-pillars  stand,  far  from  being 
frozeri,  is  so  soft  and  "et  that  a  thin  cane  may  easily  Ix;  $tuck 
deep  into  it.  Thai  the  ice  needles  really  grow  from  IkIow  and 
force  their  way  up  out  of  the  soil,  is  proved  hy  the  circumslarK« 
that  in  shady  places,  where  they  are  not  melted  during  the  day 
and  can  therefore  continue  lo  ^row  for  several  nig'lils  in  succes- 
sion, several  sharply  defined  thin  layers  of  earthy  particles  may 
be  distiiig;uialicd  in  the  pillars.  Frcrst-pillars  are  also  fnnned 
under  a  thin  cohering  of  snow,  when  the  upper  surface  of  this 
latter  melis  during  the  day-time.  The  xvaler  then  i>enettales 
into  the  lower  layer  of  snow,  and  thence  into  the  soil.  The 
thin  snow-covering  freezes  during  llie  night,  and  the  hardenii^ 
process,  as  above  described^  proceeds  on  into  the  canals  beldw 
ground." 

So  far  as  our  experience  ^Xfes,  frost-pillai^,  as  here  described, 
are  unLnowD  in  Europe.  An  English  gentleman  long  resident  in 
Virginia  tells  us,  however,  that  they  occur  there,  going  by  tlte 
local  name  df  "frosl-dowcrs." 

Voolt  xwoonunflndfld..    Our  qiiaatioiu  is  frogi  a  sbact  paper  b/  Dr.  Wafciter,  £n 
Pari   ,a  i>T  the  CfrmuM   AtiAlie   Traittatii,rMS. 


Shinto,    which   means   literally    "ihe   Way    of  the  Gods,"  is 
the    name   given    to    the    mythology   and    vague    ancestor   and 
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nature- worship  which  preteiled  iIk.-  iiuroiliiction  of  Buddhism 
inio  Japa[i,  and  which  continues  to  exist  in  a  modilieil 
roTTti.  Referring  tlio  render  to  the  Aiticle  on  IIistobv  A!iD 
Mythologv  fur  a.  sketch  of  tlie  Shinto  pantheon,  we  would  here 
draw  attention  to  the  fuct  tlial  ^>hinto,  w)  oflen  spoken  of  as  a 
rcligioTi,  is  hardly  entitled  to  that  najne  e^'en  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who.  acting  as  its  ollicial  mouthpieces  to-day,  desire  to 
tnainiain  it  as  a  patriotic  institution.  It  has  no  set  of  dogmas, 
no  sacr&d  book,  no  mural  code.  The  at>3encc  of  a  moral  code 
is  account-ed  for,  in  the  writings  of  native  commenlalorj,  by  (he 
innate  perfection  of  Japanese  hiimanilj',  wliich  obviates  the 
necessity  for  such  oul«T»rd  props.  It  is  only  outcasia,  like  the 
Chinese  and  Westeni  nations,  whose  natural  depra\-iiy  renders 
the  occasional  appearance  of  sages  and  reformers  necessarj- ;  and 
e\en  with  this  assistance,  aJl  foreig^n  nations  continue  to  wallow 
in  a  mire  of  ignorance,  guilt,  and  disobedience  towards  the 
heaven-descended,  Js  jure  monarch  of  the  universe — the  Mika,do 
of  Japan. 

It  is  necessary,  bowe\'cr,  lo  distinguish  three  periods  in  the 
e%'oliitioi]  of  Shinto.  During  the  first  of  these— roughly  speaking, 
down  to  A.D.  550— the  Japanese  had  no  notion  of  religion  aa  a 
separate  institution.  To  pay  homage  lu  ihc  gods,  that  is,  to  tlie 
departed  ancestors  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  to  the  manes  of 
olher  great  men,  was  a  usage  springing  from  the  same  mental 
sent  as  that  which  pro*.luccd  passive  ohedience  tu,  and  worship 
of,  the  living  Mikado.  Besides  this,  there  were  pray-ers  to 
the  wind-gods,  to  (he  god  of  fire,  to  the  god  of  peSliletvCe, 
to  the  goddess  of  food,  and  to  deities  presiding  over  ihe 
saucepan,  the  cauldmn,  the  gate,  and  the  kitchen.  There  were 
also  purilicaiions  for  wrong- doing,  as  ihcre  were  for  bodily 
defilement,  such,  (i.<r  instance,  as  contxct  with  a  corpse.  The 
purifying  element  was  water.  But  there  was  not  even  a  shadowy 
idea  of  any  code  of  ethics  ot  any  sysleiiialisation  of  the  simple 
notions  of  the  people  concerning  things  unseen.  There  was 
neitlier  heaven  nor  hell. — only   a   kind   of  neutral-linled  Hades. 
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Some  of  the  gods  were  good,  some  were  bad  ;  nor  was  ihe  line 
beiween  men  aJid  gods  3t  all  clearly  drawn.  'I'hcrc  was,  how- 
ever, a  rude  sort  of  prieaihood,  each  priest  being  charged  with 
the  service  of  some  particular  local  god,  but  not  with  preaching 
to  the  people.  One  of  the  virgin  daughters  of  die  Mikado 
always  dwelt  ai  the  ancient  shrine  of  lae,  keepinji;  walch  over 
the  mirror,  die  sworil,  nnd  the  jewel,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  ancestress,  Ama-lerasu,  Goddess  of  the  Sun.  Shinto 
may  be  said,  in  iljis  its  first  phaw,  to  bax-c  been  a  set  uT 
ceremonies  as  much  political  as  religious.  Whether  and  how 
far.  even  at  that  remote  period,  unacknowledged  spiritual  inlluenceii 
cmnnaling  from  China  had  made  themselves  feJi,  is  a,  curious 
question.  The  coincidence  of  a  few  mytii.s,  together  with  other 
scattered  indications,  seem  to  point  in  that  direction.  The 
Chinese  tincture  of  llie  rersion  of  llie  mythology  and  legaidary 
liistorj'  preserved  in  the  Xi/io/igi  is  obvious  to  the  leagt  critical 
reatler,  and  sho«'s  that,  in  the  eiRhlh  century  at  any  rate,  the  idea 
of  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  national  traditions  free  from 
foreign  influence  was  not  present  to  the  Japanese  mind. 

By  (he  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
cenlnry  after  Christ,  the  second  period  of  the  existence  of  Shintii 
\vds  inaugurated,  and  further  growth  in  tlie  direction  of  a  religicm 
was  steipfjcd.  The  metaphysics  of  Buddhism  were  far  too  pro- 
found, its  ritual  far  tixi  gorgeous,  its  mora!  co<lo  far  too  exidied. 
for  the  puny  febric  of  Shinto  to  offer  any  effective  resistance. 
All  that  there  was  of  religious  feeling  in  the  nation  went  over  lo 
the  enemy.  The  Bwddhist  priesthood  diplamalically  recei\'ed 
the  native  Shinto  gods  in  their  panthtwn  as  avamra  of  ancient 
Buddhas,  fur  which  reason  many  of  (he  Shinto  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  Court  were  kept  up,  although  lluddhisi  ceremonies 
toolc  the  first  place  even  in  the  tlioughts  of  the  converted  d.es- 
cendants  of  the  sun.  The  Shinto  rituals  (noriioj,  previously 
handed  down  by  word  of  mimth,  were  then  first  put  into  written 
shape.  The  term  "  Shinto "  itself  was  also  introduced,  in  order 
to  distinguish   the   old    native   way    of  thinking    fnom    tlic   new 
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dociritie  imported  from  India  ;  fur  duwn  to  thai  time,  nu  one  had 
hk  on  the  iiuliun  uf  incluiling  the  various  fragmciilary  legends 
and  local  usages  under  one  general  designation-  But  viewing 
the  matter  broadly,  we  may  say  that  the  iecond  f«riod  of  Shinto, 
which  lasted  from  about  A.D.  550  to  1700,  was  one  of  dark- 
ness and  d^crefiitude.  The  various  petty  sects  into  which  it 
then  split  up,  owed  what  httle  vitality  ihey  possessed  to  frag- 
menlu  of  cabalistic  lore  fikhed  from  the  b.iser  sort  of  Buddhism 
and  from  Taoism.  Their  prieaLs  practised  the  arts  of  divination 
and  sorcery.  Only  at  Court  and  al  a  few  great  shrines,  such  as 
those  of  Ise  and  Izumo,  was  a  knowledge  of  Shinto  in  its  native 
simplicity  maintained  i  and  even  there  it  is  doubtful  whether 
changes  did  not  creep  in  with  ihc  lapse  of  ages.  Most  of  the  Shintd 
temples  throughout  the  country  Were  ser\'ed  by  Buddhist  priests, 
who  introduced  the  architectural  omamentu  and  the  ceremonial 
I  if  tlieir  own  religion.  Thns  was  formed  ttynbu  Shinld, — a  mixed 
religion  founded  on  a  compromise  lictween  the  nld  creed  and 
the  new,— and  hence  partly  (for  olhei  causes  have  contributed  to 
produce  the  s^mc  cffecl)  the  tolerant  ideas  on  theological  subjects 
of  most  Japanese  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  will  wo'r- 
ship  indifferently  at  the  shrines  of  either  faith. 

The  third  period  in  the  historj-  of  Shinto  began  about  the 
year  ryoo,  and  continues  down  to  the  present  dav.  It  has  been 
termed  the  period  of  the  "revival  of  pure  Shinto."  During  the 
seventeenlh  and  eighteenth  centuries,  under  the  peaceful  gavem- 
tnent  of  the  Tokuga^vn  dynasty  of  51ioj{uns,  the  literati  of  Japan 
turned  their  eyes  tiackward  on  their  country's  past.  Old 
manuscripts  were  disinterred,  old  histories  and  old  poems  were 
put  into  print,  the  old  language  was  studied  and  imitated, 
Soon  the  movement  became  religious  and  political.^above  all. 
pairiotic,  not  to  say  chauvinistic.  The  Shiogunate  was  frowned  on, 
because  it  had  supplanted  the  autocracy  of  the  heaven-descended 
MifeadiM.  Buddhism  and  Ccm  fucianism  were  sneered  at,  because 
of  their  foreign  origin.  Shinto  gained  by  al!  this.  The  great 
scholars  Mabuchi  (1697-1769),  Motoori  {1730-1801).  and  Hirau 
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(1776-1843).  ilevoieJ  ihemselves  to  a  religious  propagnn<la, — if 
ilini  can  be  called  a  religion  which  sels  out.  from  the  principle 
that  ihc  only  iwo  things  needful  are  to  follow  one's  nntural 
impulses  and  la  obey  the  AFikado.  This  order  of  ideas  triumph- 
ed for  ii  moment  in  ihe  revoliilioTi  of  1868.  liuddhism  was 
discs  mill  ished  and  disendowed,  and  Khini")  was  installed  ,^s  ihc 
only  slate  religion,  the  Council  for  Spiritual  Affaire  being  given 
equal  rank  wiflh  the  Council  of  Stale,  which  latter  controlled 
things  temporal.  At  the  same  lirne  thousands  of  temples,  fomicrlv 
Buddhi.st  or  Ji}viii-S//in!'},  were,  as  the  phrase  went,  '■  puritiled," 
ihai  Is,  stripped  uf  ilieir  Buddhist  omatncntK,  and  hatidet!  over 
1^1  Shinto  keeping.  But  as  Shims  had  n»  root  in  itself,— lieing 
A  thing  100  empty  and  jejune  to  influence  the  heails  of  men,— 
Buddhism  soon  rallied.  The  Council  for  Spiritual  .\ffairs  ii'Ofc 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  defwrltnenl,  llie  deimilment  to  a  bureau, 
the  bureau  to  a  sub-bureau,  The  whole  thing  is  now  a  mere 
shadow,  i|i<,iiigh  .Shinto  is  siill  in  so  for  ihc  olTicia!  tiilt  thai 
certain  temples  arc  maintained  out  of  pubUc  moneys,  and  tlial  the 
attendance  of  certain  ullicials  is  rciiuired  from  time  to  time  iki  cere- 
mnnicfi  of  a  sctni-religioiia,  semi-courtly  nature,  Hard  pres.set!  to 
establish  their  ririsi'ti  ij'/lre  nnd  retain  a  IJiile  ]M:'pulaTiiv,  the 
pric-iU  have  taken  to  selling  cheap  prints  of  religions  subjects, 
after  the  fa.sliion  of  their  Buddhist  rivals.  Stimc  private  scholais, 
too — Dr.  Inone  Tetsujiro,  for  example — have  recently  atletnp1e<l 
to  infiise  new  life  into  Shinto  by  decking  it  out  in  ethical  and 
theological  plumes  Uirnwcd  fmni  abroad.  One  of  these  vision- 
»riei,  a  Mr.  ^-akamoto,  ha:i  urged  the  establishment  of  an 
association  which  should  inculcate,  under  new  Shinto  names,  the 
seven  cardinal  virtues  (t'w//i/mw),  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect 
yliudMisl).  and  thai  of  a  trinity  in  unity  {C/irMan),  But  of 
course  s.uch  cut  flowers,  having  no  vital  sap  lefH  in  ihein,  wither  at 
once.  A  larger  measure  of  st:cceijs  has  attended  the  establishinent 
nf  two  new  (juasi-Shinlu  secus,  the  Tcnri-ky5  and  Remmon-kyO, 
which,  while  dsiiming  to  represent  the  genuine  natii-'nnl  cult. 
mingle    there^^itll    slireds    of  superetition    Iwrrowed  Irom  ^'anniis 
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sources,  and  (if  they  are  ni>l  greally  btlicd)  an  abundant 
measure  uf  licchliouancss.  Tlie  roundora  of  Iwlh  these  sects 
were  ignoraiil  peasant  women. 

The  lover  of  Japanese  art  will  L)ecir  the  S!iinl5  revivalists  ill-will 
Ibr  the  ridiculous  "purification"  wLich  has  destroyed  countless 
gems  oF  Buddhist  architecture  and  ornament,— not  for  the  sake 
of  a  grand  moml  iJeal>  as  with  the  Puritans  of  Kurape,  but  for 
an  ideal  immeasurably  inferior  to  Buddhism  itself.  On  The  other 
hand,  the  literary  style  of  their  writings  outshines  anything 
produced  by  the  Buddhists ;  and  iheir  energy  in  rescuing  the 
old  Japanese  classic  authors  frocn  neglect  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  Shinti'^  temple  {jiaiAiro  ox  Jinja)  preserves  in  a.  slightly 
daboralcd  fonn  the  type  of  the  primeval  Japanese  hul,  differing 
in  this  from  the  Buddhist  temple  (lera),  ivtiich  is  of  Chinese  and 
mote  remotely  of  Indian  origin.  Details  of  the  names  and  uses 
of  the  various  temple  buildings,  logetlier  with  other  mnlters,  will 
be  found  in  the  Inlrod uciioii  to  Murray's  Hatidbnok/oi  Japan, 
It  may  suffice  brieily  to  indicate  here  a  means  of  distinguishing 
from  each  other  the  temples  of  the  two  religions.  The  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  Shinto  are, — first,  a  wiind  from  which  depend 
wrips  of  wliite  jjaper  cut  into  little  angnlai  bviichc$  (sohfsi), 
intended  to  represent  the  offerings  of  cloth  which  were  anciently 
tieil  to  branches  of  the  sacred  cleyera  tree  at  festival  time; 
secondly,  a  peculiar  gateway  called  forU.  Another  difference  is 
that  the  Shinto  temple  is  thatched,  whereas  the  Buddhist  temple 
is  tiled.  Furthermore,  the  Shinto  temple  is  plain  and  empty, 
whil«  the  Buddhist  is  highly  decorated  and  filled  with  religioua 
profxrrtie.'i.     (See  also  Articles  on  Ah.chitecti.'rf.  and  on  ToRii.) 

Booka  Faoamjaandad.  Hamt/s  llimd^xib.  Juti  mirniiGiieil.  fur  a  brii'f  I'i'iu*)/ 
lit  (he  iiibjecl.  Tlio  folEowirki^  Treafivt^^  Art  much  nuiTi;  irlaboraw: — -t'ltf  Rnrivat i^ Piit-4 
Skftit^,  ty  Sir  Fj-nc*'  Sfltov,  formJAg  thi?  Appendin  to  Vol.  lit;  Tht  SAjrrtS  TrtH^-'i  df 
iHt  by  tKif  Bamt>  in  Vol.  II  ;  AiKimt  yafttttf  fiilH'tUi  by  tho  untc.  in  Vols.  VII, 
>n<3  rX :  Ascirnf  Jnfanta  Rimats.  hy  iJr.  K.  Flurejn,  in  Viil,  XXVll ;  InrriHlnf/in 
At  Ihf  Ktfiki.  bp  B.  H.  Lhambs rliin.  fcrming  iKe  Su])plccn«ii  lo  Vol.  X-.  nml  Trari-hyi. 
by  Kcv.  Dr.  (jrccnt  on  Vd.  XX in  ,  of  Ihe  "  A^iaLic  TraEiAactinnft.*'^lAvn//  j^i/'I'J.'by 
Ferciial  Lowtll  —  A  ti-icit  on.  Shini.l  \iy  W.  CI.  Anloo,  wlii-cli  »li>ni|il  Iw  aiitliuriij.iiiw, 
it  in  rbc  pr'_'vfl. 
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Shipping.  The  sliipping-  industry  is  uiic  of  ihe  musl  iinjHiitant 
in  Japan,  hiolding  now,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  done  fcviin  lime 
immcniLirial.  a  iiromincnl  place  in  the  commerce  of  the  countr>\ 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  (kr  to  seek,  being  f^iund  in  Japan's 
insular  posilium,  her  extensive  sea-Ejcard,  ami  her  mountainous 
interior.  Tfie  Japanese  take  kindly  to  a  sealuring  lire.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  they  were  dialiiiguished  among  Oriental  nations 
for  their  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise.  Korea,  China,  Kormosa, 
even  Ihe  disLint  Philippine  Inlands,  Cambodia,  and  Siam  saw  the 
Japanese  a]ipear  on  their  cnaats,  now  as  peacerul  tracJera,  now  as 
buccaneers.  The  story  of  one  of  llicse  buccaneers,  named  Yama- 
da  Na^atnasa,  alias  Tcnjikti  Hachibei,  who  ended  by  marrying 
a  Siamese  princess  and  becoming  viceroy  of  Ihe  country,  reads 
more  like  a  chapter  from  ihc  "Arabian  Nights"  than  like  sober 
reality.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  Japanese  of  the  early  pari  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  determined  not  to  l»  left  l>eliind 
in  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  The  I'-nghsh  master-mariner  \V~il3 
Adams,  who  came  to  Japan  in  the  year  1600,  built  ships  for 
leyasu,  the  then  Sh'igiin,  one  of  which  made  voyages  lo  ManiU 
and  even  to  Mcsica  Snddc-iily  all  was  changed.  .Manned  l>c- 
yond  measure  at  the  progress  of  Catholicism,  and  fearing  that  in 
Japan,  as  elsewhere,  the  Spanish  Tiionk  would  be  followed  by 
the  Spanish  soUlier  of  fortune,  lemiisu,  the  third  Shogun  (if  the 
Tokugawa  dynasty,  issued  an  edict  in  tlie  year  1636,  whereby 
ail  foreign  prieSIS  were  expelled  from  the  empire,  fordigrl  mer- 
chants were  restricteil  lo  the  two  south- weslem  ports  of  NagasaJti 
and  Himdo,  and  all  Japanese  subjects  were  forbidden  under  pain 
of  death  to  lea\'e  Japan.  Drastic  measures  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  enforce  the  terms  of  this  edict,  all  vessels  of  European 
huild  and  even  all  large  vessels  of  native  build  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed,  only  small  junks  suilicionl  for  coasting;  purposes 
being  allowed  to  be  retained.  This  is  the  style  of  junk  still 
seen  at  the  present  day  In  Japanese  waters.  It  is  distinguished 
liy  a  single  square  sail,  whicti  is  sn  awkward  as  to  render  llie 
vessel    difhcult    to  handle  except  when  running  before  the  wind. 
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Japan's  shtpijiiit;  enlerprise  wa-i  cripiiletl  inr  over  iwo  centuries, 
though  (he  number  of  coasting  junks  no  doubt  remained  large; 
for  the  character  of  (he  counirj'  made  drvninunication  by  w&ter 
indjspensabli^. 

When  the  feudal  government  full  like  a  card  palace,  ihe  restric- 
tions on  shipbuilding  fell  with  it.  The  new  Imperial  govemmenl 
look  a  laudahlc  interest  in  the  development  of  a  mercantile 
marine  of  foreign  build.  Among  other  measures;  adopted  with 
ihis  cmt  in  view,  a  i^gulation  pn^hibiling  the  construction  of  junks 
of  owr  iivc  hundred  koku*  burthen  ma.)'  be  cited  as  one  of  ihe 
most  efficacious.  Nor  n-aa  everything  left  to  oflicia!  initiative. 
Iwasaki  Yataro,  the  celebrated  millionaire,  started  steamers  of 
his  own  somewhere  about  1870  f  and  tlie  company  which  he 
worked  with  the  aid  of  j udiciotisl )•  selected  Kuropean  tlircctora 
and  agents,  European  captains,  and  European  engineers,  soon 
rose,  under  the  name  of  the  Milsubishif  Mail  Sleain&hip  Com- 
pany, lo  be  ihi!  most  important  commercial  undertaking  in  the 
empire.  It  even  inrtuencerl  [lolitics:  for  lo  the  facilities  which 
the  Mitsubishi  afforded  for  cauying  troops  at  the  lime  of  the 
Satsuma  rebellion,  was  due  in  no  small  measure  the  triumph  of 
the  Im|>erialisis  in  that  their  hour  of  need.  Liter  on,  atiother 
company,  named  the  KyMA  i'n-yu  Ktmisha,  was  formed  to  run 
against  the  Mitsubishi.  BlU  die  rivalry  between  the  twtt  proving 
ruinous,  lliey  were  amalgamated  in  1885,  under  the  name  of  the 
Nifpon  VAsen  Kwaisha,  or  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
This  company  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  principal  steamship 
conipaniL-s  ol  the  world,  and  not  onl^'  trades  between  the  v.irioos 
parts  of  the  coast,  but  maintains  regular  services   between  Japan 


*  Artlciv  3  of  vtK  "S^uhilioni  and  Ru]«e  f^r  fha  Moasarev  tji  VemicLi'  CapdcCly," 
piititithed  in  J  BAB  by  ihe  Mi^ciiniile  Marirtf-  Bmvau  oi  llu:  linpcrlail  lli.'pBjtincnt  of 
GxnmunicAilDEii,  Iiilch  chr  capnfiiy  of  iha  li'-ku,  \t\  reticlt  of  Jap^n^tc  bLiJJ.  as 
equiv^BPi  (i>  10  cubic  \w\.  Whether  ihih  woi  ttaff  preciM  vpJua  vf  ttie  nuLTiEinie  kaika 
ill  earlier  rirne^,  ^vu  can'nol  say. 

I  From  miViu,  "llitcc"  anil  I'Uki.  "ilio  »n[.T  i:iiltni>p."  lience  "lojtnjt."  llic  Icavci 
of  the  caltrop  being   ipprmimaicly    Irnersi-ihaiMMl..  and  tlirro   ItmifEei    liavln^  Inn 
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und    Kurope.    Australia,    British    India,    America,   Giins.  Siberia," 
ami    the    I'liilip  pines.     I'hc   Osaia   SAushh    KnaisAa    is    anolher 
Impoitanl    privAle    company,    owning    a    ^^'S^    Hcct    of    veswlcl 
engaged  in  the  dnmeslic  carrying   trade   and    miming  l-t  Korea, 
Konnosa.    and    up   Ihc    VangLse.     The    Toyo    Kisen  Kwaisfta  is) 
a  lliird,  which  runs  steamers  lo  San  Francisco  and    Hongkong. 
A    scofc   of  smaller   companies   and   numetous  privalcly  owned 
vessels     render    liie    means    of   travel     aiid    Lniisit     everywhere 
easy. 

Iwasaki'^   keen   enleiprising   spirit,    seconded    by   govcnimcnl j 
.isstfitance.   greatly   contribtited   lo  develop   the  country,     riac^j 
ri.rmcrly  ik[ icndent  i",n  t!ie  casual  servicra  of  junka  Tound  ihctn-l 
selves  supplied  with  regular  shipping  faciiilies,   or    were   at    least! 
able  10  command  Mnnngc  al  short  notice.     Methotis,  too,  rapidly' 
iniproveil.     Tlic  happy-giMiitky  way  of  conducting  the  loading  of^ 
It  juftk,  which  coiihi  afford  i<j  wivit  nn  indeAniic  pcrio<d  f'>r  a  c^rgo, 
necessarily    yielded    to    prompt    shipmciil  at  the  lime  slipiilaled. 
The   China    war   i>f    1894. -5    gave  :i  great  impetus  lo  shippiiijj. 
Many    private   steamers   were   engaged   as  Iraiisparis,  and  nlhenj 
hought    10    supply    ihclr    place.     Then  followed  laws  for  the  en-l 
couragemcnt  of  navigation   and    shipbuilding,    also   the   granlingl 
nf  liberal    subsidies,   with   the   rraulL  that  Jnpcinesc  steamers — asl 
indicated  alu.nc — now  c<irapete  with   the  foreign  carriers  on  the| 
chief  linci  to  and  from  Japan.     Tlie  outlay  has  lieen  considelabil 
fur   a   r>  luntry    which  is  not  rich :  yet  it  may  be  regarded  as 
sound    investmenl,    l)ccause    calculated    to    pay  in  the  long  run.^ 
It    has    already    succcedeil    in    ousting    foreigti  com|)etiticn  ftomj 
certain  fieUIs,   from  the  Fonno&a  coast,  for  instance,  where  BriUshj 
shipping,    so    laie   ns    i8gf».   amounted    Lo   over   86  per  cent  ofl 
die    wliiflc    steam    ionnaj,'c    entered    from    abroad,  but  where    lliel 
ihakii   Sht'isen    f^tifadha   now    reigns   supreme.     Great  atlenlion,  i 
loo,    has    lieen    devoted    10    the   consttiiction    of  repairing   and  I 
lniiUling-yar<ia   .iiid   of  dry    dock"?. 

So  far  the  domestic  trade.     Japan  is  no  less  welt-supplied  with  1 
foreign   tonnage,    thanks   partly    tn   the   sudden   and    enormous 
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incrrase  in  ihe  number  uf  loiirisls  visiting-  these  shoies.  'I"he 
P,  and  O.  Company,  the  Meswgeries  Maritimcs,  and  the  Nord- 
deutacher  Lloyd  all  run  sleamers  regularly  ihroughout  llie  year 
to  Europe,  In  say  nothing  of  several  Eegiilar  avgo  lines  and 
numerous  "iramp"  steamers.  Across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  com- 
miinic&tioii  is  kept  up  by  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Company 
and  the  Pacilic  Mail  nmning  lo  San  Francisco,  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company,  mIio^c  dcslination  15  Vancuuver,  and  by  lines 
lo  SeatUc,  Tacoma,  and  Portlatnl.  , 


ShSg^un.  The  title  of  Siagita,  whicli  means  literilly  ■■general- 
issimo,*' and  wliich  was  destined  to  play  such  a  momenlous 
pan  in  Japanese  history,  seems  to  ha\e  been  first  used  in  A.D. 
813,  wlicn  one  VV'ataniaru  was  appoinled  Sei-i  Tai-S/iogu/i,  thai 
is,  "Barbarian-subduing  Generalissimo,"  to  wage  war  a;{ain3l 
the  Aiims  in  the  north  of  the  empire.  The  title  was  employed 
afterwards  in  similar  cases  frani  time  In  time.  Hut  Voritomo,  a! 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  wtis  the  lirsl  of  the?e  general issimcis 
111  make  himself  al»>,  so  to  say,  Mayor  of  the  Palate,  and  in 
effect  ruler  of  the  land.  From  that  time  forward,  various  dynasties 
of  Shfiguns  succeeded  each  other  throughout  ilie  Middle  Ages 
and  dfjwn  to  our  owii  days.  The  prrcalest  of  these  families  were 
die  Ashika^  (.Vl>.  1336-1570)  and  the  Tokiigawa  (A.D.  1603- 
18A7).  A  concatenation  of  citcumstances.  partly  |>r>litica],  partly 
religious,  partly  lilcniry.  led  lo  the  abolition  of  the  Sh^unatc 
in  Ihe  year  1868,  The  Mikado  then  stepped  fcrth  aj^ain,  to 
govern  as  well  as  reig-n,  after  fin  ecli^we  of  welj-nigli  seven 
hundred  years. 

Ii  has  already  been  staled  on  page  236  that  the  name  of  the 
last  of  die  Shoguns  Mas  Hilotsu-bashi.  For  him  in  have  com- 
mitted harakiri  when  the  crash  came  (which  was  what  many  of 
his  relaincre  esjiccied),  would  have  formed  a  dignified  and 
memorable  end  lo  the  Japanese  feudal  system.  He  preferred 
to  live.  After  s|M;nding  many  years  in  retirement  in  a  pro- 
\incial  town,  he  removeil    to   the   capitil  ;    and  siil!  later,  wlien 
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he  wa^  admitted  to  some  funciion  at  the  Imperial  Court,  hiS 
appearance  there  scarcely  evoked  an  expression  of  surprise.  To 
readers  brought  up  in  Europe,  with  its  Carlists,  its  Bourbons,  in 
old  days  its  Stuarts,  at  all  limes  its  irreconcilaSles  of  various 
names  and  degfrees,  it  would  seem  but  ii:ilural  thai  a  party 
fnvoiirin^'  the  restoration  of  the  Shogunale  should  linger  on  to 
embarrass  the  new  regime.  This  is  not  the  case,  Far-F.astcm 
minds  view  these  matters  differently.  Being  matter-of-fact  by 
nature.  Iliey  accept  the  logic  uf  events  more  easih'  and  more 
al)snlu(c)y  than  we  do.  In  this  part  oftlie  worldr  a  Imt  cause  docs 
not  simplv  fall  .■—it  ceases  to  exist. 

The  practice  of  most  modem  writers  on  Jajianese  subjects — 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives — is  lo  treat  the  Shogiins  as  usurpers. 
Bui  surely  this  is  a  highly  unphil'-wophical  way  of  reading  history. 
It  is  not  even  formally  correct,  seeing  thai  the  Sh&jjuiis  obtained 
investiture  from  the  Court  of  Kyoto  aa  regularly  as  minislers  of 
stale  have-  obtained  their  commissions  in  later  times.  We  cannot 
undeitake  here  to  go  into  the  causes  tSi.it  produced  Japanese 
feudalism,  with  the  Shoguns  at  its  head.  Btii  if  seven  centuries 
of  possession  do  not  consitute  a  lej^!  title,  liow  many  of  tlie 
governments  a\  prcseni  existing  in  the  world  are  legitimate? 
And  what  test  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  of  the  legitimacy  of  any 
guvemment  except  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  governed.'' 

ft  13  il  Uf;  !oi  cuiiiKu  ■ccouat  at  kaale  amclMom  ■(  rho  SliOitiin''s  Cmn. 


Shooting.  No  one  is  advised  to  come  lo  Jajwin  for  ajwrl. 
Deer  and  even  bears  do,  no  doubt,  exist  in  the  northern  island 
of  Vezo:  pheasants,  snipe,  quail,  wild-duck,  leal,  hares,  and 
other  small  game  in  die  Main  Island,  but  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  lo  wander  so  lar  afield  for,  seeing  that  Kurupe  and 
America  offer  superior  attractions.  Shooting  licenses  may  be 
obtained  at  the  prefectural  office  (keacMi)  of  the  various  open 
ports,  and  at  the  Toiyo  Fit,  or  city  olifice,  in  Tokyo.  The  fee 
varies  according  lo  the  income  of  the  applicant,  but  practicalEy 
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all  foreigners  Likely  Lo  require  licenses  come  under  the  zo  yen 
clause.*  The  siioullng  season,  speaking  generally,  Ixsls  from  ihe 
I5lh  Octolxrr  lo  ihc  i5Lh  April.  These  dates  will  seem  lale  lo 
English  sportsmen  ;  but  it  must  l)e  remembered  that  the  seasons 
begin  later  in  JapAn  than  in  England.— spKng  as  well  as  aulnmn. 


Slebold.  I'hilipp  Franz,  FreJhcrr  von  Sicbold  (A.D.  1796- 
1866),  author  of  many  books,  both  in  Latin  and  German,  on  the 
zooli.ig)',  bolan)'.  language,  and  liibliographj'  of  Japan  and  the 
neighbouring;  l^inds,  and  best  known  by  the  magnificently  illustrated 
folio  work  entitled  Nipptm,  Archw  zur  Betchrer'bung  vrm  yapart,\ 
which  is  in  itself  an  encyclopedia  of  the  information  concerning 
!  Japan  which  existed  in  his  day,  came  of  an  old  Bavarian  laniily. 
Like  Kaempfer  a  century  and  a  half  before  him,  he  judged, 
and  judged  rightly,  that  tlie  .service  of  Uie  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  the  royal  road  to  a  knowledge  of  the  then  mysterious 
empire  of  Japan.  Apjximted  leader  of  a  scientific  mission  fitted 
out  at  Batavia,  he  landed  at  Deshima,  the  Dutch  portiiou  of 
Nagasaki,  in  the  month  of  August,  1823.  By  force  of  character. 
by  lU'banity  of  manner,  by  skill  as  a  physician,  even  by  a  system 
of  bribery  which  fell  in  with  tlie  customs  of  the  country,  and 
which  surely,  under  the  circumstances,  no  sensible  man  of  the 
world  will  condemn,  he  oiitained  nn  extraordinary  huld  u\-cr  the 
Japane^,  suspicious  and  intractable  as  they  then  were.  Having', 
in  1S26,  accompanied  to  Vedo  the  Dutch  embassy  which  went 
once  every  four  years  to  pay  its  respects  to  ihc  Shogun,  Siebold 
made  j^real  friends  viith  the  Court  astronomer,  TakahnsJii  by 
name,  and  received  from  him  a  map  of  tliC  country  which  in 
those  days  it  was  high  treason  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
foreigner.  When,  two  years  later,  the  affair  leaked  out,  Takahashi 
was  cast  into  a  dungeon  where  lie  died,  ^iebold's  house  was 
searched,  his  servants  were  arrested  and  tortured,  and  lie  himself 
had  to  appear  on  hia  knees  before   the  Governor  of  Nagasaki  to 

*  Rdii^  ipmporaTiLT  i*>  3'^  yf*  during  the  cotitfnujincc  o^  iho  wclit. 
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answor  for  his  share  in  the  crime.  He  adroitly  contrived  t6  save 
his  chief  treasures,  including  ihe  map  so  precious  lo  geographical 
science,  hut  he  Mas  banished  from  Ihe  country,  and  sailed  for 
Batavia  on  the  ind  January.  1830.  His  persecuted  pupiU, 
shekered  bv  some  of  the  leading  Daimyos,  did  not  a  little  to 
fiirUier  the  cause  of  European  learning  in  Japan.* 

Arriving  in  Holland,  Siebwld  Mas  created  a  Ivaton  and  a  c*)l-one5  in 
the  amy  by  the  king  of  that  countr)-,  and  spent  the  iiejtl  twenty- 
nine  years  in  \tritiiig'  his  numerous  works  and  ^rrajigiii^  hb 
ycisntific  collections  in  the  museums  of  Leyden^  Munich,  and 
Wlirzbur;g.  More  permanent  even  in  their  results  tlian  these 
learned  labtiurs  «as  his  acti*ily  in  ttie  field  of  |>nctical  botany. 
To  him  our  western  gardens  owe  the  Japanese  lilies,  peonies, 
aralios,  chrysanthemums,  and  scores  of  olher  interesting  and 
beauiiful  plants  with  which  they  are  now  adomod. 

Meanwhile,  Commodore  Perry's  expedition  had  burst  open 
Japan.  Siebold,  in  his  old  age,  returned  as  a  semi-official  am' 
bflssudof  lo  tt*e  country  which  he  had  iniijicii  in  disgrace  so 
many  yeare  before.  This  mission  was  not  allogether  successfiil. 
The  limes  were  fur  war,  not  for  the  peaceful  nc^lialions  of  a 
man  of  science.  Siebold's  proper  field  wsis  not  politics,  but 
learning.  It  wiis  tlierefore  perhaps  no  loss  Lo  his  reputation  that 
a  second  scmi-polilical  expedition  to  Ja|jan,  which  Napoleon 
HI.  had  thought  of  enlrusling  lo  him,  was  never  carried  out 
Judged  by  his  scientific  works  and  their  practical  results,  Sicbotd 
is  the  grealcsl  of  the  many  great  Germans  who  have  contributed 
HO  much  10  Uie  world's  knowledge  of  Japan, — Kaempfer  in  the 
seventeenih  century  and  Rein  in  our  own  day  being  the  other 
tnosi  illuslrious  names.  If  small  peopli?  may  Imj  allowed  to 
criticise  giants,  we  would  here  note  thai  the  only  weakness 
discuvcralile    in    the    early    German    school    of    investigators,    as 


*  A  Hunfnvfaat  clilTerenc  iMxnuni  of  ibii  aiiciUciil  wiu  prinlod  in  prcvTuui  adicicHB 
of  ihe  proMtii  wurk,  crn  llw  aiiihority  of  an  'obiiuary  atiltlc  ky  Ocrhard  ScliEctihcfer. 
Tha  pteiebl  Ba^in  miitwAnhT  vetiim  wu  obiarntit  Inm  J.  Mnrdach,  the-  crWni 
Kttbq-tmi'  o^  madem  Japan,  who  hmi  coltaicd  ih*  otivinal  uiiharillc«. 
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represented  by  Kaempfer.  Thiinljerg,  Siel>o!d,  and  even  Rein,  is  a 

certain  insufficiency  of  the  critical  faculty  in  questions  or  fiislory  anil 

language.     Surely  it  is  not  enough  to  get  at  the  Japanese  sources. 

The  Japanese  sources  must   themselves   be  subjected  to  rigorous 

scrutin}'.     Ii   was  reserved   for  the  Knglish  school,  represented 

by  S4I0W  and  Aston.,    to   do  this, — to  explore  the  language  with 

scientific  exactness,  and  lo  pnave.  step  by  step,  that  the  so-called 

histoiy,  tthich  Kaempfer  and  his  fylluwcts   had   taken  on   trust, 

was  a  mass  of  old  wives'  fables.     More  recenllyi  however,  Ricss, 

FiorcriK,    and    others   havn   gaineLl   for  German  scholarship  hrighl 

laure-ls  in  tliis  felJ  also. 

Boaka  Etcommandad.   Sldold  ulli  l1>c  itory  of  hit  own  eail>r  JuucnBylngi  in 
hit  S'if/-m-ArthR'.     I'hf  HKond  ediriiui  hii  1  ihon  biography. 


Silk.  The  silkworm  was  slill  a  rare  novelty  at  the  dawn  of 
Japanese  history,— j list  imported,  as  it  would  seem,  from  Korea. 
The  first  mention  of  il  is  in  the  annals  of  llie  reign  of  the  Emjicror 
Ninloku.  who  is  suptMised  to  have  died  iti  A.D.  399,  Up  till 
then,  liie  materials  used  for  clolhrng  had  been  henipen  cloth 
and  the  liark  of  the  pa  per- mulberry,  ccJoured  bv  being  rubbed 
with  madder  and  other  tinctorial  plants.  The  testimony  nf 
Japanese  tradition  to  the  foreign  origin  of  silk,  and  its  absence 
here  in  earlier  ages,  go  to  support  the  results  of  modem  research 
to  the  eiTcci  that  neither  the  Irue  silkwonn  noi  the  mulberry- 
tree  on  whose  leaves  it  feeds  ever  occiira  wild  in  this  archipelago, 
Sunking  change  indeed  1  Silk  has,  for  at  least  tliineen  hundred 
years,  helped  to  dress  the  JajKinese  upper  classes,  male  as  well 
as  femaie,  and  has  come  10  form  the  chief  mainstay  of  the 
national  prosperity, 

I'hc  Japanese  silkworm  moth  is  the  Bomfyx  mon]  L. ;  its 
mulbeny-tree  the  "while  mulberry." — Aforus  alia,  I..  Insect  and 
tree  have  alike  developed  several  varieties  under  cultivation.  As 
a  rule  the  trees  ar^  pollarded,  and  Japanese  thrift  takes  advantage 
of  the  space  between  the  stumps  to  grow  small  crops  of  useful 
vegetables.     The  branches  are  generally  carried  home  for  stripping. 
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Tlie  Japanese  silkworm  manifests  some  mnrkeil  fwctiliarjucs  at 
differtnl  stages  of  ils  life-history.  The  eggs  have  extremely  fragile 
shells,  for  which  reason  the  moths  are  made  to  deposit  them  on 
cardbOiinl  ;  the  worms  are  sluggish  in  their  habils,  and  the  cocoons 
smaller  and  lighter  than  those  of  ItaJy  and  the  Levant,  though 
the  silk  is  but  little  inrerigr  iq  quality.  Some  indeed,  from 
certain  filatures  in  the  province  ofShinano,  is  superior  ot»  account 
of  its  brilliantly  while  colour.  Careless  reeling,  with  consequent 
irregularity,  is  iJic  weak  point.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
primitive  methods  of  working  survive  unchanged ;  in  others, 
foreign  machinery  has  been  introduced. 

Besides  the  inie  silkworm,  there  is  another  species  called 
yani'i.-mttyu,  which  feeds  on  the  oak-leaf,  and  produces  cocoons 
of  great  strength  and  beauty.  Yet  another — a  wild  one,  colled 
suiaii,  whose  food  is  the  leaf  of  the  chestnut  tree— hat  less 
value. 

The  central  and  northern  [iroWnces  of  the  Main  Island  have 
fiutn  time  iinnieniorial  been  doited  with  silk-producing  districts. 
Nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  the  recent  industrial  development  of 
Japan  as  the  manner  in  ^vhich  these  districts  have  spreaJ,  until 
scarcely  a  rural  commune  remains  without  its  mulberry  planlalions. 
Statistics  confirm  what  any  observant  eye  can  notice.  During 
the  liist  twenty  yeara  the  area  pEaiited  with  mid  berry-trees  has 
increased  about  zoo  per  cent,  and  as  uiuth  as  88,000.000  _yw» 
worth  of  silk  has  been  sent  oversea  in  a  single  year.  What  the 
domestic  consumption  is,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  niust  !«  cnomi- 
ous,  Think  of  the  dresses,  the  sashes,  die  quills,  die  wrappers 
for  gifts,  the  brocades,  the  silk  crape,  the  rolls  of  silk  tor  [Ktini- 
ing  or  writing  on,  and  the  thousand  other  uses  to  which  this 
most  beaiiliful  of  all  fabrics  is  put. 

Silk  is  exported  in  various  forms, — in  its  raw  stale,  reeled  as 
lilatnres,  re-reels,  and  hanks,  as  cocoons,  and  wasie-sili;  ;  manii- 
fiiciured.  chielly  in  the  fonn  of  piece-goods  and  liandkerchicfe. 
FoT  some  years  there  was  also  a  large  ex[>on  of  silkworms"  ^gs. 
Continental    Europe   ar»d    the    United    States    are    Japan's    chief 
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custotnera  for  raw  and  waste  silk.      Her  manufactured    silk   finds 

a  market  all  oi-er  the  world. 
Book  r*»ommnkd«4>    Rdn'E  fadmlriit  if  Jafan,  p.  n*  <f  i^. 


Singlng-glrle.  The  charms  <S  the  Japanese  singing-girl,  or 
gehha,  as  the  Japanese  term  her,  have  been  dwelt  on  so  often 
that  we  gladly  leave  them  to  her  more  ardent  admirers.  Deprived 
of  her,  Japanese  social  gatherings  would  lose  much  of  their 
vivacity  a.nd  pleasing  iinconslraint,  and  many  a  match,  interesting 
to  the  gossips,  would  never  bo  made;  fijr  quite  a  number  of 
prominent  men  have  ^hown  tlieir  [Kirtiality  for  the  fair  warblers 
in  the  most  practical  of  ways,  namely,  by  marrying  them.  The 
sin^ing-girrs  lalk,  more  even  than  her  songs,  helps  her  to  such 
occasional  good  fortune;  for  she  alone,  of  all  classes  of  her 
countrywomen,  has  divined  something  of  the  art  of  conversation. 
Or  the  antecedents  of  the  marriage  may  have  been  on  this  wise. 
A  poor  student  becomes  enamoured.  His  friends,  hearing  of 
what  ihey  deein  evil  courses,  stop  supplies.  The  ;»inging-girl 
supports  her  lover,  who  thereupon  passes  brilliant  examinations, 
and  obtains  an  official  post.  They  are  married,  and  he  rises  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  empire,  while  she  of  couise 
is  a  great  lady,  with  her  carriage  ajid  her  weekly  reception  days. 
Such  is  the  oudine  of  more  than  one  modem  Japanese  romance 
in  real  life. 

Of  late  years  the  field  of  ihq  sJnging-giri's  opeiutions  has  been 
limited  by  the  fact  that  in  oflicial  circles,  the  European  banquet, 
with  its  familiar  salmis  and  aspics  and  its  intolerable  afler-dinner 
speeches,  has  well-nigh  supplanted  the  native  feast.  Waitere  in 
swallow-tails  replace  the  damsels  of  the  guitar  and  the  wine-cup. 
The  training  of  a  singing-girl,  which  includeti  lessons  in  the  an 
of  dancing,  often  begins  when  she  is  seven  yeare  old.  She  is 
then  practically  engaged  for  a  nutnber  of  years,  the  career  once 
entered  on  being  difficult  to  cjuit,  unless  good  fortune  brings 
some  wraJthy  lover  able  and  willing  lo  buy  her  otit.  There  is 
a  capitation  las  of  four  yen  per  monlh  on  the  actual  singing-girls, 
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and  of  hair  that  sum  on  the  little  'prentices.     Such,  at  Icasi^  are 

ihc  present  rat«  in  Tokyo.     They  vary  in  the  prcvinces. 
Book  raeammtnlUd.      Tkt   Ciiiia'i   CmUmg,  \a  loouyi'a  "ainsuha  vt  Xnk^  ' 

Sooteties.      The  Japanese  or  our  day  have  taken  kindly  to 

sciciciics  nnii  associations  of  all  sorts.  They  Joubllcss  Teel  that 
their  nation  has  to  make  up  now  for  the  long  abstinence  rrom 
such  cooperative  activity  which  was  enforced  during  the  Toku- 
gawa  regime,  when  it  was  penal  for  more  than  five  persons  to 
club  together  for  any  purpose. 

The  six  most  influential  societies  at  present  arc  the  Miliiaiy 
Virtues  Society,  wjih  over  ijSj.ooo  members;  the  Red  Cross 
Association,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Empress,  widi  a 
menibership  of  oi'Cr  930,000  ;  the  Ladies'  Patriotic  Society,  wilh 
over  14.0,000;  the  Agricukural  Society,  wiih  over  ij.ooo ;  the 
Associated  Temperance  Unions,  with  some  9,000  ;  and  the  Sanitary 
Society,  wilii  nearly  7,000.  These,  and  not  a  few  of  those  next 
to  Ik  raentinned,  ha\'e  branches  in  the  provinces,  and  most  of  theni 
publish  transactions.  The  Educational  Society,  the  Geographical 
Society,  the  Oriental  Society,  the  Economical  Society,,  the 
Philosophical,  Engineering,  Electrical,  Medical,  Historical,  and 
Philological  SocleteSi  and  the  Gakushi  Kwa'-m,  an  association 
with  aims  kindred  to  those  of  the  Educational  Society,  have 
done  e-Kcellent  work.  We  have,  furthenni.ire,  a  Society  of  Arts, 
Judicial,  Anthropol<~jgic»l,  and  various  other  scientific  and  literary 
Socicltes,  a  Colonisalion  Society,  a  number  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  and  Women's  Temperance  Societies,  an 
Association  of  Buddhist  Young  Men,  and  others  of  various  hues 
and  complexions,  not  to  mention,  political  clubs,  of  which  the 
number  is  very  great  and  continually  changing, 

Son^e  of  the  Japanese  societies  have  eccentric  rules.  Thus, 
there  is  one  called  the  Mustache  Society,  whose  members  corisist 
of  amateur  singers,— of  the  male  sex  only,  for  no  one  without  a 
musuche  is  eligible.  The  object  of  the  Growlers*  Society  is 
to  \'enlilalc    discontent    and    emphasise    every   public  grievance. 
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The  Dotards.'  Societyj  on  the  contrary,  is  a  cH(|ue  of  antiquatefl 
wils  and  fiassies  beauties  who  have  prudently  determined  to  make 
the  Iksi  even  of  old  age.  and  lo  have  a  fffvi  time  up  lo  the 
very  end.  The  Pock-mark  Society,  we  believe,  still  exists,  thotigh 
vaccination  has  sadly  thinned  its  ranlts.  The  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Present-giving'  has  (thank  Heaven  !)  come  to  grief. 
Ill  no  coutilrj'  of  the  world  do  /es  petils  cadeaitx  qui  enlreliennenl 
t' ainila  pla)'  a  more  charming  f>arl  than  in  ]A^n.  Japan  ia 
becoming  prosaic  fast  enough  in  all  conscience.  Why  ruthlessly 
puli  up  by  the  rocls  the  few  graces  thiit  remain? 

Books  riOOmiIlMld:*d.      Tlir   GaiuihiiaHt.  in  Vol.  XV.  Part  I.,  uhI  Tlir  Jnf^Httm 
£diaie^HHi  Sacifty,  in   VoJ.    XVI.    tan  I.   oftlic  "Ai!.a[£c  'l^raiL^acliona,*''  bulla   by    Wilier 

Soclety  in  Japan  is  almost  purely  oflicial.  There  is  nothing 
here  corresponding  to  the  Enghsh  "county  lamilics,"  -whose 
menibere  may  or  may  not  accept  office,  but  who,  if  they  do  30, 
add  »  lustre  to  it,  far  from  ils  adding  any  to  ihern.  Neither  is 
there  any  class  superior  by  birth  or  by  intellect,  as  in  France  or 
in  America,  which  stands  scornfully  aloof  and  would  deem  it 
derogatory  to  take  any  part  in  the  vulgnr  scramble  foe  office. 
The  Court  is  in  Japan  the  sole  and  actual  fountain  of  honour; 
fallen  causes  ha\e  in  this  land  no  partisans.  Even  money  is 
comjMrativfly  little  esteemed.  There  are  few  millionaires,  and 
it  &o  happens  that  the  half-dozen  nten  who  have  amassed  lai]ge 
fortunes  in  business  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  are:, 
for  the  most  part,  either  indilTerem  to  society  or  little  qualified 
to  shine  in  iL  1'he  Court  (or  whoever  it  is  that  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  Court)  has  raised  up  a  new  bureaucracy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  feudalism, — a  bureaucracy  composed  partly  of 
men  of  good  birth,  partly  of  men  of  good  bruins  sharpened  by 
the  best  attainable  training,  that  is,  in  the  proper  and  original 
sense  of  the  uord.  an  aristocracy  which  is  Uie  state,  whicli  i* 
society,  and  precludes  the  existence  of  any  rival.  Even  the  oul- 
tt-ard  aspect  of  the  counlrj-  bears  testimony  to  these  peculiar 
social  conditions.      "Where  aie  the  country   houses f""  we  iave 
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sofncdmes  been  asked.  There  are  ncne,  fbr  the  good  reason  ibat 
Iheic  is  no  one  to  live  in  ihem.  Peasants  Vnt  in  Ibe  coonDy, 
officials  iu[urall>-  live  in  the  lown,  where  iheii  offices  art  To 
go  And  bury  ihemsclvcs  in  the  country,  is  an  idea  that  never 
OCCUI5  to  ihena.  How  should  it?  They  do  not  walk,  tbey 
sre  not  sportsmen.  As  for  any  ties  binding  the  rich  to  thdi 
lowly  neighbours,  chat  feudal  or  semi-feudal  view  of  things  has] 
|ias3ed  aivay.  At  the  most,  the  high  ofiicial  and  his  family  may 
go  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  some  mineia]  spring  restm  m 
to  the  seaside  :  but  ihey  are  not  really  happy  till  tbey  get  back] 
to  town. 

It  wTDutd  be  interesting  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  far-reaching] 
icsults  of  a  coastitution  of  society   diflfering  so  widely  from  ^bai\ 
to  which  Anglo-Saxons — whether  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Stales,  or 
the    CommonM-ealth — are    accustomed.       One    is    ih.it    Japanese 
society  is  dull,  because  it  is  not  continuous: — at  least  the  noi^ ! 
continuity  greatly  aggravales  that  dullness  which  is  rooicil  in  the 
unfitness  of  Japanese    ladies    for    social    life,    in  out  sense  of  the 
word.     These  sweet,    retiring    little    Creatures,    who    perfbnn    un<] 
complainingly  all  the  duties   of  the   home,    lack    influence  ovai 
the  men,  and  have  (so  for  at  least)    acquired    none   of  tlie   ana 
of  social  leadeiship.     What  they  miji^ht  learn  of  such    matters    is' 
subject  lo  frequent  intomiption  :  for  when  a  man  is  out  of  office, 
he  is  eclipsed    utterly,   and   society    sees   him   and    his   wife  no 
more,  as  all  invitations  are  issued  according  to  ofScial  lists,  and  | 
his  own  means  of  entertaining  ate  conditioned  by  the  drawing  of  I 
his  official  salary.     If  you  are  not  in  office,  those  who  are  have , 
no  need  of  you,  no  room  lor  you. 

Curiously  enough,  even  travellers  are  sometimes  alTecicd  by  | 
tWs  state  of  things.  If  we  have  heard  one,  we  have  heard  a| 
score  of  complaints  somewhat  lo  the  following  effect; — "Whyl 
when  the  so-and-so's  (mencioniing  some  minister  mavbe,  or] 
consul-general,  or  head  of  commission  and  his  wife)  were  in; 
Europe,  they  dined  with  us  over  and  over  again,  1  helped  Mme, 
90-and-so  to  choose  her  things,  etc.,  etc.  ;  and  yet  when  I  called! 
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upon  them  in  Tokjo.  they  seemed  to  be  al'H'ays  out  Of  soine- 
thing,  and  they  never  asked  us  to  anything,  and  we  «re  m, 
disappoinied,  because  what  we  should  have  enjoyed,  of  all  ihingi^ 
would  have  been,  to  see  a  nice  Japanese  home, — see  how  they 
live,— and  it  seems  so  od!d,  loo,  after  all  we  did  for  thein.  Of 
cotiree,  we  got  an  invitation  to  the  Imperial  Garden  Party  and 
to  the  Binhdav  Bali  ;  but  that  is  differenL"  These,  or  something 
like  these,  are  the  expressions  of  disappointment  which  we  have 
heard  drop  from  tlie  tips  of  not  a  few  intelligent  ladies  viailing 
Japan,  nor  have  we  always  found  it  easy  to  make  Ihem  appreciate 
the  situation.  If  the  Jafianese  couple  in  question  are  removed, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  from  official  life,  they  are  almost 
certainly  in  reduced  circumstances.  "When  they  were  in  Europe, 
they  dressed  a  f  eurQpienne,  lived  altogether  i  f  eiiropecnne.  Now 
they  can  do  so  no  longer ;  not  improbably  ihey  do  not  even  care 
to  do  so,  but  when  in  office,  found  the  having  to  do  so  rather 
a  constraint-  They  went  to  see  you  in  London  as  great  folks  ; 
you  come  Lo  see  them  at  Tokyo  when  they  have  shrivelled  into 
small  folks.  They  feel  a  delicacy  about  asking  you  to  their 
bouse,  for  fear  you  should  be  uncomfortable  squatting  on  the 
floor, — for  fear,  loo,  lest  you  should  inwardly  make  comparisons 
unfavourable  lo  tliem  or  their  country.  Our  Anji^lo-Saxon  idea 
is  lo  let  the  foreign  visitor  take  pot-luck  with  the  home  circla 
Well-bred  Japanese  are  more  formal,  olficial  life  having  helped 
to  make  them  so.  If  they  cannot  make  ready  for  you  a  kid, 
they  would  rather  say  "notalhome."  The  result  is  unpleasing ; 
yel  there  is  no  intentional  breach  of  hospUality.  How  hospitable 
this  nation  can  be,  has  been  demnnslrated  over  and  over  again 
by  the  reception  accorded  to  notabilities  political,  Utetary,  and 
journalistic.  But  there,  once  more,  it  is  officialdom  that  has 
stepi^ed  ill,  money  has  been  granted  by  one  of  ihc  public 
depaitnients,  action  has  lieen  directed  from  headquarters.  lit 
fact,  officialdom  is  an  overwhelming  element  in  Japanese  society, 
it  is  the  dominant  element:  without  official  assistance,  nothing 
can  be  done,     Anglo-SaKons  will    be   apt  to  judge  such  w^nt  of 
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inc'ividiialisni  a  source  of  weakness.  Bin  Japan's  raarvdlous  lise, 
ihc  position  lilie  has  won  for  hi:rielf  in  a  sin^^te  generation  ol, 
Oficially  directed  effort,  supplies  an  incontestable  proof  lo 
contrary.  She  has  succeeded,  as  Prussia  succeeded,  through 
centralisation:  her  five-and- forty  miliions  move  as  one  man. 

The    functions — we    hesitate    lo    call    ihem    entertainments,    sol 
little  entertaining   are   they — incident    ta    Japanese    society    as   at 
present  constituted,  are  of  two  kinds.       First,   dinners   in   native, 
style  for   men  only,  often   served    by   singlng-girla,   meetings 
polilical  r>r  scientific  assnciatiuns,  club  ^thering^,   and  the  like: 
—these   do   oS-st  a   modicum    nf  fun   and    interest,    and   much 
saas-grne,  but  lack  ihal  refinement  which  the  presence  of  ladies 
would  confer.     The  other  category  includes  dinners  in  Kuropeaa 
Style,  where,    if  foreigners   are   present,    the   language   difliculty.1 
combined    with   the    paucity    of  miittially    interesting    topics   ofj 
convereation,  doubles   and    trebles  ihal   g^loom  of  dullness  whicl 
ihc  absence  of  social  talent  anil  of  the    habit  of  sotiely    spr 
in  deep  layers  over   the  whole   surface  of  TokyO   life.      Uesidesl 
dinneis,  there  are  balls  at  which   the   Japanese  hare  now- 
an  ineffectual  attempt — practically   ceased   to   dance,  and  garden' 
parlies  consi.ming  either  of  tnen  alone  (!)  or  of  men  and  women. 
Some  well-advised  hosts  supply  an  actual  performance  on  such 
occasions, — ^jugglers,    dny    firewyrks,    the   Au    dance,  or  a  public 
story-teller  (see  Article  sit  entitled).     Occasionally,  loo,  nou-»day 
there  is  a  hand ;  but  in  the  lack  of  all  talent  for  music,  it  wer 
belter  dispensed  wiih.     The  foreign  residents  of  Tokyo — or  rather" 
the    members    of  the    diplomatic    body — entertain    each    other  a 
great  deal.      In  fact,  more   dinners   are   given   there   during  the 
winter  than  in  many  a  European  capital  ;  fm.  in  the  abscnie  of 
European   theatres,    concerts,    galleries,    lectures,    and    intellectual. 
inwrests  gcnefally,  what  remains  but  the  "pleasures  of  the  uble?' 
Needless  to  say.  however,  that  this  charmed  circEe  is  fast  closed' 
to  travellers,  unless  they  happen  lo   be  personally  intiniale  wit 
one  of  its  members. 

It  will  be  judged  from  the  above  that  social  ftincticms  are 
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what  any  well-:advist:4  person  will  cross  ihese  seas  lo  seek.  Even 
so  lascinaling  a  country  as  Japan  cantioi  provide  everything. 
The  charm  here  is  in  the  street  life  of  the  lower  classes,  the 
kindliness  of  (he  simplu  country  folk,  liic  ilelicate  art  adorning 
each  com  ID  on  object  ofcvery-day  life,  the  parks  of  cherry-blossom 
that  break  the  monotony  of  the  cities,  the  trim  chrysantheinum 
gardens,  above  all  the  enchanting  scenery, — those  giai*t  c«dars 
that  overshadow  moss-grown  sbrincs,  those  volcanlt  cones  of 
ineffably  graceful  logarithmic  curve,  those  torrents  to  be  crossed 
warily  on  slcpping-stt>nes  or  on  "hanging  bridges"  stretched  like 
a  spider's  thread  and  trembling  at  ev«ry  step,  and  the  breezy 
uplands  carpeted  with  wild  llowers  and  re-echoing  with  the 
carolling  of  nightingiiks  and  larks,  and  the  summer  hills  around 
which  the  vapours  twirl  in  grey  scmi-diaphanuus  garlands,  and 
tlie  ^-alleys  of  mingled  scarlet  maplti  and  deepest  green,  whose 
pinnacled  rock-walla  zigzag  the  sky  with  their  sharply  serrated 
line,  Surely  the  catalogue  of  Japan's  perfections  is  sufficiently 
long  and  goodly.  Biiil  when  your  cultured  soul  begins  to  sigh 
for  the  delights  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  concert-hall,  you 
had  Ixjtter  invest  in  a  ticket  home. 


Story-tellers.  Though  the  Japanese  are  a  nation  of  readers, 
they  io\o  .^Isti  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  professional  story- 
teller, who  is  cjuite  an  artist  in  his  way.  The  lower  sort  of 
story-teller  may  be  seen  sealed  at  the  street-corner,  with  ft  Circle 
of  gaping  coolies  round  him.  The  higher  class  form  guilds 
who  own  special  houses  of  entertainment  called  yosi;,  and  may 
also  be  engaged  by  the  hour  lo  amuse  private  parties.  Some 
story-telling  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  penny  reading.  The 
man  sits  with  an  open  book  before  him  and  expounds  it,— the 
story  of  the  Forty-seven  Ronins  perhaps,  or  the  Chinese  novel 
of  the  "  Tliree  Kingdoms"  (Sangvku  SAi'J,  or  an  account  of  the 
Salsuma  rebellion,  or  of  tlifi  old  wars  of  the  Taira  and  Minainoto 
(itmilies  in  the  Middle  Ages;— and  when  he  comes  to  soin« 
particularly  g<ood  point,  he  emphasises  it  by  a  tap  with  his  &n 
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or  with  a  little  slab  of  wood  kept  by  him  tor  lite  puifiose.  Such 
t  reading  U  called  gundan  if  the  subject  be  war ;  otherwise  il  is 
kdsJiaka,  which  meaas  literallj  a  "disquisition."  The  Aan-isAi-ia 
or  sUiry-tetler  proper,  deals  in  love-tales,  anecdotes,  and  imaginary 
incidents. 

Tlw  cnlerlainmcnl  offered  at  a  yose  is  gcneially  mixed.  There 
wiJI  be  w3r-5toncs,  love-lal'Cs,  recitations  to  llie  iKcompanimeiit 
of  the  banjo,  the  same  programme  being  mostly  adhered  to  for 
a  fortnight,  and  a  change  being  m^e  on  the  ist  and  i6tta  of  the 
month,  hs  the  number  of  such  houses  in  ever)'  lar^  city  is 
considerable,  hearers  may  nevertheless  find  something  new  every 
night  to  listen  to,  and  the  higher  cl^us  of  atoty-ielleis  tbetuselvei 
may  realise  what  for  Japan  is  a  ver>*  fair  income.  For  they  dti« 
about  from  one  house  of  entertainment  to  another,  stopping  only 
a  quarter  of  an  bout  or  SO  at  each, — just  lime  to  te]l  one  story 
and  earn  a  dollar  or  (u'O  by  it. 

Many  foreign  students  of  ihe  Japanese  language  have  found 
the  yose  tlteir  best  school  ;  but  only  two  have  hitherto  tlKiughl  of 
going  there,  not  as  liiilcners,  but  as  performers.  One  is  aji 
Englishman  named  Black,  whose  command  of  Japanese  b  so 
perfectj  and  whose  plots  borrowed  from  the  stores  of  Europeaji 
fiction  pnive  such  agreeable  novelties,  that  ihe  T6kyo  slory-tellers 
have  admitted  him  to  their  guild.  The  other — also  an  English- 
man, of  the  name  of  John  Pale — is  aaid  to  sing  Japanese  songs 
as  well  as  any  native. 
aodk  tMommvBIUd.    Sttltho  ^  tUji  I^r.  tv  J.  InoarB. 


Sun,  Mood,  and  Stars.  In  the  early  Japanese  myiholog-y 
the  aim  is  ruled  over  by  a  goddess,  the  glorious  Ama-terasu.  nj 
"  Hcavcn'Shiner,"  from  whom  is  descended  the  Imperial  family 
of  Ja|>an.  The  moon  belongs  to  her  brother,  the  rough  and 
violent  god  Susa-no-o.  According  lo  the  later  Japanese  poets, 
there  grows  in  the  moon  a  cassia-tree  (ialsura),  whose  reddening 
leaves  cause  its  brighter  refulgence  in  autumn.  They  also  tell 
us  of  n  great  city  in  the  moon  (isuki  no  miyaia),  and  the  myth- 
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makers  have  brought  down  a  maiden  from  the  moon  to  do 
penance  on  earth  amid  v'arious  picturesque  scenes.  But  the 
genuinely  popular  imagination  of  the  present  da)'  allows  only  of  a 
hare  in  the  moon,  which  keeps  pounding  away  at  rice  in  a  mortar 
to  make  into  cakes.  The  idea  uf  the  hare  was  lyirron-ed  from 
China ;  but  the  rice-cakes  seem  to  be  native,  and  to  have  their 
origin  in  a  pun, — the  same  word  mtichi  happening  to  have  the 
two  acceptations  of  "rice-cake''  and  "  RiU  moon.'  The  sun  is 
supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  three-legged  crow, — also  a  Chinese 
notion.  Hence  the  expression  A'«-«  gyokn-lo,  "the  golden  crow 
and  the  jewelled  hare,"  is  a  periphrasis  for  the  sun  and  moon. 

Far  more  important  than  the  sun  to  esthetic  persons  is  the 
moon.  Of  all  subjects,  tliis  is  the  one  on  which  Japanese  poets 
and  romance- writers  most  constantly  dwell,  one  of  them  emphati- 
cally asserting  that  "all  griefs  Can  be  assuaged  by  gazing  at  the 
moon."  People  still  worehip  the  crescent,  each  time  it  is  first 
seen;  but  the  greatest  nights  of  the  lunar  year  are  the  z^th  dT 
the  7lh  moon,  the  I5ih  of  ihe  8th  moon,  and  the  131}!  of  the 
9lh  moon,  Old  Calendar,  which  roughly  correspond  to  dates  some 
five  or  six  weeks  later  according  to  our  calendar,  and  thus  include 
the  three  moons  of  the  autumn  trimester.  On  the  2f)ih  night  of 
the  7th  moon,  people  in  Tokj'o  visit  tlie  tea-hoUsCS  at  AtagO- 
yama  or  those  on  the  sea>shore  of  Takanawa,  and  sit  up  till  a 
\'ery  Ute,  or  rather  early,  hour  to  .see  the  moon  rise  over  the 
water,  drinking  sake  the  while,  and  composing  verses  appropriate 
to  the  senliinenlal  character  of  the  scene.  The  15th  night  of 
the  8tli  mocjn,  which  is  no  other  lha,n  our  harvest-moon  at  the 
full,  is  celebrated  by  an  offering  of  beans  and  dumplings  and  of 
bouquets  of  eulalia-gra&s  and  lespedeza  blossom.  This  moon  is 
termed  the  "bean  moon."  The  13th  night  of  the  glh  moon  sees 
offerings  of  the  same  bouquets,  of  dumplings,  and  of  chestnuts. 
It  is  tenned  the  "  chestnut  moon." 

The  stars  are  much  less  admired  and  written  about  in  Japan 
than  in  Europe.  No  Japanese  bard  has  ever  apostrophised  them 
as  "the  poetry  of  heaven."       The    only    fable  worth  mentioning 
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here  in  conn-eciion  wiili  ihe  stars  is  that  which  inspires  the 
festival  nanted  TunalKila.  Tliis  Table,  which  is  of  Chinese  origin, 
rela.tes  the  loves  of  a  Herdsman  and  a  Weaving-girl.  The 
Herdsman  is  a  star  in  Aquila,  the  W'eavcr  is  the  star  Vegx 
They  dwell  on  opiKwite  sides  of  the  "Celestial  River,"  or  Milky 
Way,  and  may  never  treei  buL  on  the  7tli  night  of  the  7lh 
moon,  a  niRht  held  sacred  to  (hem,  strips  of  paper  ivilh  poetic 
eflusions  in  their  honour  Iteing  stuck  on  sterns  of  tiamlnxi  grass 
and  sel  up  in  variotis  places.  According  to  one  version  of  tbe 
legend,  the  Wcaving^-girl  was  so  constantly  kept  employed  in 
making  garments  for  the  offspring  of  the  Emperor  of  Heaven — 
in  other  words,  God — that  she  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
adomment  of  her  person.  At  bst.  however.  God,  taking  com- 
passion on  her  lonclines.s,  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  tlerdsman 
who  dwelt  on  ihe  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Hereupon  the 
woman  bc^n  to  grow  remiss  in  her  worlt.  God.  in  his  anger, 
then  made  her  recross  the  river,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  her 
husband  to  visit  her  oftener  than  once  a  year.  Another  version 
represents  the  pair  as  mortalg,  who  were  wedded  at  the  early 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twelve,  and  wh^  died  al  the  ages  of  a  hundred 
and  three  and  ninety-nine  respectively.  Aller  d^th,  their  spirits 
flew  up  to  «hc  sky,  where  the  Supreme  Deity  bathed  daily  in 
the  Celestial  River.  No  mortals  might  pollute  it  by  their  touch, 
except  on  the  7th  day  of  the  7lh  moon,  when  the  Deity,  instead 
of  bathing,  went  to  listen  to  the  chanting  of  the  Hiiddhist 
^riptures. 


Supernatural  Creatures  of  di%'ers  semi-human  and  animal 
shapes  are  still  spukcn  oi  by  the  common  people  with  A  sort  of 
half-belief  and  retain  an  assured  place  in  art.  The  Tennin,  or 
Buddhist  angels,  are  neither  of  the  male  ses,  nor  while-clad,  nor 
winged  :  — ihcy  are  females,  apparently  of  a  certain  age,  who 
float  in  mid-air,  robed  in  long,  gay-coloured  garments  resembl- 
ing swaddling-clothra,  and  who  often  play  on  fiuies  and  lutes 
and  other    musical  instruments.       More    popular    than    these — in 
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(act,  most  popular  of  all  supernatural  beings — iire  llic  Tvngu, 
a  class  of  goblins  or  gnomes  ihal  haunl  llie  mountains  and 
woodlan-ds,  and  play  m^iny  pranks.  Tbcy  have  an  afiinity  lo 
birds;  for  they  are  winged  and  beaked,  sometimes  clawed.*  But 
often  the  lieak  becomes  a  large  and  enormously  long  hiinnan 
nose,  and  llie  wliole  creature  is  conceived  as  human,  nothing 
bird-like  remaining  but  the  fan  of  feathers  witli  whicfi  it  fans  itseIC 
It  is  oft-en  dressed  in  leaves,  and  wears  on  its  liead  a  liny  cap. 
Several  fine  temples  arc  still  dedicated  10  iliese  goblins,  that  tif  Ui> 
lyo  Sama  near  Miyanoshila  being  specially  beautiful.  Then  there 
arc  llie  Sennm.  or  "  niciuntain  penii," — -men  in  sliajic,  but  immortal. 
They  are  stately,  not  grt>lesque  and  elfish  like  the  other  class 
just  mentioned.  The  Shiijo  are  red-haired  sea  monsters,  given  to 
drinking  enormous  (juautilies  of  liquor.  The  "  Tbrce-eycd  Kriar  " 
and  the  "Single-eyed  Acolyte"  (his  single  eye  glares  in  mid- 
forehead)  must  be  imcinny  persons  to  meet  in^the  gloaming, 
nor  less  so  the  "  While  Woman "  who  ivandeis  about  in  the 
sno«'.  The  youUi  of  Japan  has  a  wholesome  dread  of  these  bogies, 
and  also  feare  a  variety  of  f«»— demons  and  ogres — of  whom 
blood-curdling  stories  are  lohl.  They  have  horns,  but  no  tail, 
and  dieir  sole  article  of  clolhing  is  a  loin-cloth  of  liger  skin. 
One  of  ihem  produces  ihe  thunder  by  lapping  on  a  set  of  tam- 
bourines, and  sometimes  he  fells  to  the  ground  and  hurts  himself. 
Japanese  ghosts  do  not  walk  the  earth  wound  in  sheets,  for  the 
sirtiple  rea-ion  that  sheets  form  no  part  of  ja)ianese  sleeping 
atrangeraenls.  But  their  legs  dwindle  into  nothingness,  whde  the 
body  i-i  drawn  om  to  an  alarming  height,  and  they  hold  their 
hands  in  front  of  them  in  a  grabbling  .ittitude.  Sometimes 
the  neck  is  of  frightful  length  (rokuni-kulii).  and  twisted  like  a 
snake. 

or  mythic  beasts,    the    most    important    by    far    is    (hat  noble 
creature  Ihe  Dfagon, — Chinese  by  origin,   bul    ihoroiighly  natur- 


■Tlia  trtx-i  Uae"  ■«  wWilon  with  tlis  Chinsie  chamclcr  ^99  '*'■  "h*i*'e'ily 
tloG-^'  but  iq  Julian  this  ortlvBr^pliy  i*  cqiskiidTiiff,  *,%  Tlie  iqpenuteuml  creature  in 
■|uesuoa  19  pnrircly  bird-Likfi. 
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alised  in  Japan.*  His  alfinitics  are  with  ihe  walcrj-  «l»mmt 
(hat  nilija  in  clouds  and  lempesis-  Sonicumes  he  will  ascend 
Fuji,  borne  Ihither  on  3.  cloud  ;  at  others  he  hides  himself 
in  ihe  waters  of  some  river  or  deep  secluded  lake,  and 
■will  cause  terrific  commoUon  in  heaven  and  earth  if  disturbed. 
The  palace  of  the  King  of  the  Dragons  is  a  marvellously  rich 
abode  lying  far  away,  many  leagues  l>eneaih  [he  ocean  v,-aves. 
The  Unicom  and  Uie  Fhenix  scarcely  appear  except  in  art,  and 
the  only  function  qF  the  Baku  (seemingly  a  targe  quadruped 
allied  to  the  tapir)  is  to  ilevriur  e\-il  dreams.  More  popular  is 
the  giant  A'dWdsu,— an  eel-like  creature,  but  thicker  and  liat- 
headed  and  supplied  with  mustachios, — ^which  dwells  somewhere 
in  the  bowels  of  ihc  earth,  and  whose  occasional  wngglings  are 
Ihe  cause  iif  earthquakes.  Another  marine  creature,  the  Octopus, 
which  assumes  semi-human  form,  inspires  dread  by  coming 
ashore  to  steal  jxnaioes,  and  by  other  pranks.  The  people  also 
believe  in  Mermaids,  but  often  conftmnd  with  these  iinaginary 
beings  the  really  existing  seal,  perhaps  because  of  its  alnnost 
pathetically  human  countenance.  Among  birds,  a  purely  myth- 
ical being  is  the  Nue.  When  the  reader  is  informed  that  this 
ao-called  "  bird  "  {for  it  flies,  and  .sings  in  a  voice  at  once  "  hoarse, 
guttural,  loud,  and  verj-  plaintive  ")  has  '•  the  head  of  a  monkey, 
the  body  of  a  tiger,  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent,"  he  will  surely 
not  scruple  to  admit,  with  the  old  commentator,  lliat  "it  is  a 
rare  and  peculiar  creature." 

For  what  is  thought  of  magic   foses.   badgcrs,   and   dogs,  see 
page    115. 

>  . Boak reconmieiidtd.     JafaKitchtr  lliim.<r,  by  C,  Nctio  >nd  ti.  WiiencTi 

SuperBiltionB.     Mention  has  been  made  in  previous  Articles 
of  the  popular  Japanese  belief  in  divination,  in  demoniacal  poeses- 


'  *  Probat}1y  Ihe  itraEdiS  tvA\  birdiplai^e  fa  «rfl]  Atftlver  w«(;  but  Worn  rTw  JApanisr 
pDjnr  <rf  i^Bw.  ht  it  Chinese.  A  lianilAr  cn^'ecir  *p|i1i«»  to  ic-vvntl  oihcr  lhing«  caH«fl 
ChineK  ia  Japan  ;-Cliini  nu,  if  not  ihe  nunuficiory,  ai  Icaii  ihi  iiorcboauc  vImiic* 
Jipon  dr«w  them. 
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>ion,  and  in  Ihc  efiicacy  of  chums  ag^nst  (ire,  shipwreck,  and 
disease.  There  exist  also  various  superstitious  notions  about 
numbers.  For  instance.  7  and  al!  numbers  into  which  7  enters, 
as  17.  27,  etc.,  are  unlucky.  Certain  numerical  proportions  musl 
be  observed  between  the  ages  of  man  and  woman  in  ^\'edlock. 
By  [he  rule  known  as,  j/a-me  J'l-me,  yt>u  should  not  marry  a  girl 
whose  age  diffcre  by  4  years  or  by  10  yKirs  from  your  own. 
(Bui  as  Far-Eastern  reckoning  is  always  inclusive, ^see  page  iz, 
■ — the  real  nutnbere  are  3  and  9;  thus  a  man  of  21  must  not 
marry  a  girl  of  18,  nor  a  man  of  26  a  girl  of  17).  Ages  also 
exercise  an  influence  on  certain  occupations.  Thus,  tre«  must 
be  grafted  only  by  young  men,  because  of  the  special  need 
of  vital  energy  in  the  graft.  The  notion  that  certain  days  aje 
lucky,  nlhers  unlucky,  is  still  so  firmly  rooted  that  some  Dews- 
papers  which  cater  for  the  lower  classes  publish  lists  of  ihem. 
For  example,  what  are  known  as  lirmo-biki  no  hi  are  days  exer- 
cising such  irresistible  influence  on  the  future  that  if  a  funeral 
takes  place  on  one  of  ihem,  there  will  certainly  soon  be  another 
funciul  in  the  same  family.  The  general  idea  thai  "misfortunes 
never  come  singly,"  is  expressed  by  the  ada^  Ni-do  ara  koio  nta, 
san-dii  aru,  "What  happens  twice  will  happen  thrice." 

Questions  of  place  must  be  allended  to  no  less  carefully  than 
proper  limes  and  seasons,  if  ill-luck  is  to  be  avoided.  Thus,  no 
Jaianese  would  sleep  wiih  his  head  to  the  North  (that  is,  facing 
South), — for  ihal  is  the  direcijun  in  which  corpses  are  laid  out. 
The  Kasl  ts  the  luckiest  side,  the  next  best  being  the  South. 
There  is  always  danger  to  be  feared  from  the  North-East,  which 
quarter  has  received  the  name  of  the  •'  demon's  gate : " — no 
openiiigis  are  left  in  a  hoUiic  on  lliat  side,  and  no  well  is  ever 
dug  there,  but  Buddhist  temples  are  often  built  on  the  North- 
East  of  a  city  as  a  means  of  protection.  Sometimes,  in  shifting 
house  ftom  one  locality  to  another,  it  may  be  prudent  not  to  go 
Biraight  to  the  objective,  but  to  make  a  circuit  via  some  other 
poirit  of  the  compass,  and  stop  a  night — maybe  a  longer  period, 
according  as  the  soothsayer  shall  indicate— on  the  ivay.    Certain 
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mountains  and  lakes  must  not  lie  iipprciachod  ;  for  the  inevitable 
result  is  a  typhoon,  especially  if  the  iiitruiler  siioulil  disturb  or 
carry  off  any  of  iJie  water. 

There  are  various  supcrstilions  coiuiected  uith  lire,  that  arcH- 
eiiemy  of  a  people  whose  cities  :ire  built  or  wood.  Do  nol 
throw  any  nail-parings  itito  the  fire: — if  you  do,  the  fire  will 
take  vengeance  by  burning  either  you  or  yoiir  house.  l>o  nol 
throw  persimmou-s tones  into  the  fire,  or  you  will  become  a 
leper.  Do  not  bring  in  any  of  those  delicately  beautiful  Lent 
lilies  fAigan-inna,  lie.  equinox  flowers^  that  bloom  in  ^cai-tel 
profusion  on  the  margins  of  ihc  lice-lidds  at  the  lime  of  the 
spring  and  autumn  equinox.  Your  house  may  be  burnt  down. 
Terhaps  this  idea  was  suggested  by  the  colour  ajid  sbapc  of  the 
flower  resembling-  tongues  of  flame,  besides  which  the  word 
"equinu.ic"  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  death,  it  tieing  at  that 
festival  llwii  the  departed  apirits  cross  aver  ttie  Buddhist  Styx. 
In  former  days  it  ivas  supposed  that  any  one  gazing  on  the 
Mikado  would  lie  struck  blind,  and  accordingly  that  sacred 
person^e's  "dragon  f.ice"  ^vas  always  veiled  by  a  fuie  bamboo 
mat  from  those  to  whom  an  audience  was  granted,  I'tiotography, 
when  fir>.t  inlrmlnced,  was  also  considered  dangerous,  because 
likely  lo  absorb  some  portion  of  the  life  or  spirit  of  the  person 
photographed.*  Belonging  to  a  different  set  of  ideas,  and  not 
without  a  touch  of  quiet  humour,  is  a  charm  in  ihe  shape  of  a 
short  inscription  which,  at  this  very  moment  of  writing  (1904). 
is  to  be  found  pasted  in  e^ery  rtiom  of  one  of  the  best-known 
hotels  in  Jupaii,  It  keeps  out  ants,  by  infotmiug  them  that 
"For  erery  hundred  cubic  inches  of  ants,  a  chajge  of  sixteen  cash 
will  1.1c  levied."  The  ant,  being  a  thrifty  creature,  refuses  to 
enter  even  on  such  moderate  terms. 

The  above  arc  samples  merely,  culled  at  haphazard.  Of  olh«r 
superstitions   concerning    names,    concerning  clothes,  concerning 


lUa  tlutcli«s  of  the  poJIce  for  foJlDWang  lii*  nmaieintDt  in  any  of  ihs  "  fDrbiddch  tEtoe%  " 
that  iiirmind  fom  jind  oilur  plftcen  uqder  mUitBrr  ban- 
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ihe  weather,  concerning  sneezing,  concerning  words  to  be  avoided, 
€[c,  etc.,  etc.,  tbe  Ule  is  endless,  A  very  f<it  volume  could  be 
filled,  were  a  ccimplele  account  of  all  Jajianese  supersti lions,  past 
and  jireaeiit,  urban  and  rustic,  to  be  brought  together;  for  each 
province  would  contribute  its  quota.  At  the  srune  time  all,  or 
almost  all,  are  now  confined  to  the  lower  classes ;  or  if  they 
find  any  creilcnce  in  the  Utiper  clasS,  it  is  cliiells'  among  the 
women-folk.  The  generation  now  at  school  is — both  for  good 
3nd  fijf  evil-^distinctly  Voltairian. 

BOAk  EMMaUa«Bd*d.     ItHnLtey'i  7a>>n  anj   CUira.   Vol.  V.  Cliap.  Vi. 


S'WordB.     The  Japanese  sword-  of  iincieni  days   (ihe  isurugi) 

was  3  straight,  dLiuble-cdged,  heavy  weapon  some  three  feet 
long,  intended  to  be  brandished  with  both  hajids.  That  of 
niiediajval  and  modem  times  (the  iatana)  is  lighter,  shorter,  has 
but  a  single  edge,  and  is  slightly  cuT\-eci  ttiwards  the  (jcwnt. 
There  is  also  the  wakizashi,  or  dirk  of  about  nine  and  a  half 
inches,  with  wliich  hurakiri  was  commstled.  The  four  most 
famous  Japanese  sword-amidis  aie  Munechika  (loih  century), 
Masamune  and  Voshimitsu  (latter  part  of  the  13th  century), 
and  Munmasa  (latter  part  of  the  14th  centur)').  Hiil  Mura- 
raasa's  blades  had  the  reputation  of  being  unlucky.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  arose  schools  of  artists  in 
metal,  who  made  it  their  business  to  adorn  the  hilt,  the  guard, 
die  sheath,  and  other  appurtenances  in  a  manner  which  is  still 
tlie  delig'hl  of  collectors.  But  to  die  Japanese  connoi$seiir  the 
great  treasure  is  alwa3-s  the  blade  itself,  which  has  been  called 
"the  living  soul  of  the  Samuraj." 

Japanese  swords  excel  even  the  vaunted  products  of  Damascus 
and  Toledo,  To  cut  through  a  pile  of  copper  coins  \vithout 
nicking  the  blade  is,  or  was,  a  common  feaL  History,  tradition, 
and  romance  alike  re-echo  with  the  exploits  of  this  wonderful 
weapon.  The  niagic  sword,  and  the  swortl  handed  down  as 
an  heirloom,  figure  as  plentifully  in  tbe  pages  of  Japanese 
novel-writers    as    magic   rings   and   strawberry-marks    used   ooce 
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upon  a  time  to  do  in  the  West.  The  custom  which  obtained 
among  the  Samurai  of  wearing  iwo  sworda,  is  believed  to  date 
from  the  heginning  of  the  fowrt&eiHb  centory.  It  was  abolished 
by  an  edict  issued  on  the  iStli  March.  1876,  and  taking  efiecl 
from  the  ist  January,  1877.  The  edict  was  obeyed  by  this 
strangely  docile  people  without  a  blow  being  struck,  and  the 
curio-shops  displayed  heaps  of  swords  which,  a  few  months 
before,  the  ownere  would  loss  willingly  have  parted  with  than 
with  life  itself.  Shortly  aflenvards  a  second  edict  app^ired,  re- 
scinding the  firet  and  leaving  atiy  one  at  liberty  to  wear  what 
swords  he  pleased,  But  as  the  privilege  of  a  class  distinction 
was  thus  obliterated,  none  cared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
permission,  and  the  two-swordcJ  Japanese  gentleman  is  now 
extinct. 

Excellent  specimens  uf  swords  and  scabbards  may  be  seen  at 
T6ky6  in  the  J'tisAu-kioan,  or  Museum  of  Anns,  stluaied  in  the 
ground  of  the  Shokonsha  temple. 

Japanese  swords  are  made  of  soft,  elastic,  magnetic  iron  com- 
bined with  hani  steel,  "The  Icmpcring  of  the  edge,"  says 
Rein,  ■'  is  carefully  done  in  the  charcoal  furnace,  the  softer 
backs  and  the  sides  being  sufrounded  up  to  a  certain  point  with 
fire-clay,  so  that  only  the  edge  remains  outside.  The  cooling 
lakes  place  in  cold  water.  It  \\i  in  this  way  that  the  steeled 
edge  may  be  distinguished  clearly  from  the  back,  by  its  colour 
and  lustre.  The  backs  of  knives,  axes,  and  other  weapons  are 
united  lo  the  steel  edge  either  by  welding  on  one  side^  or  by 
Oiling  the  edge  into  a  fluted  grcntt-e  of  the  back  blade,  and 
welding  on  both  sides." 

The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected  wilh  swords 
in  this  country  is  that  ladders  are  made  of  them  set  edge  up, 
which  men  climb,  with  the  idea  originally  of  propitiating  the 
gods  and  gaining  merit,  though  now  the  ordeal  would  seem  lo 
have  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  mere  acrobatic  performance.  On 
the  occasion  when  the  present  writer  witnessed  one  oT  these 
performances  in  ihe  grounds  of  the  temple  of  Asalcusa  at  TokyS, 
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lie  inspecled  the  swords,  could  tiai  detect  any  trace  ofdeceplion, 
and  is  therefore  unable  lo  offer  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
several  persons  walked  up  this  dreadful  ladder  barefoot  without 
any  unmward  consejiiences. 

Book*  raCOmmCDdcd.  Rctn'j  Induilrirm  .-f  J.tfan,  [I.  4JI).  Brinklcv'i  ynfau 
anil  C'tiia,  Vol.  fl,  p.  i  j6  rl  ir-j.,  alio  Vti|.  Vl|  fpf  ihe  tWord  fulnilUIB.— McCUlchic'» 
Tht  Saxrd  nf  Jafan.  in  Vul.  [1.  of  ihe  "  Atiatic  Tranuttiom."— B  S.  Lymsin'* 
Jit/iiHfii  Sioffiii,  ill  ilio  "  Piocccdinj!*  uf  the  Niiiaiiiniirie  and  AnilqunriBn  Socleiy  of 

PhitarJctpliiA '*  r^r  1893,  «rid  )i>^[>cr3  tiy  R  CilbvrtMm  in  che  "  TraniAcdxjnDi  at  rlie 
Japaik  Socifry.^^  Fur  pe-chi^raric  Awards,  CowIanrJ'B  Dotmrm  iind  Pun'at  Mavidi  ia 
JapaH,  pulflishEtl  hy  ihe  SuciLiy  of  AniiijuBrie)  (Ltifidon) ;  iar  th<^  rtirvrd  walking. 
Lowell'*  Oetvil  Jnfai. 


Taste.  Japanese  taste  in  painting,  in  house  decoration,  in 
all  matters  depending  on  line  and  form,  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  word— sii'briety.  The  bluster  «hiv!i  mistakes  bignes.s  for 
greatness,  th*  vulgarity  whicli  smothers  beauty  under  ostenlatiot] 
and  extrav-agancc,  have  no  place  in  the  Ja[>iinese  way  of  think- 
ing. The  alcove  of  a  Tukyfj  or  Kyoto  drawing-room  Jiolds  one 
picture  and  one  flower-viise,  which  are  chiingcd  from  time  to  time. 
To  be  sure,  picture  and  v;tse  are  alike  exmiisiie.  Tlie  jiosses- 
sions  of  the  raasler  of  the  house  are  nnt  sown  broadcast,  as  much 
as  to  sty,  "  Look  wha.!  a  lot  of  expensive  articles  I've  giat,  and 
just  think  Ikiw  jullv  rich  I  must  be!"  He  does  not  slick  up 
(iblcs  on  walls :— plates  are  meant  to  hold  food.  He  would  not, 
whatever  might  be  his  means,  waste  £iooo.  oij^ioo,  or  even 
j^ao,  on  llic  flowers  for  a  single  part}' : — flowers  arc  simple 
things,  perishable  things;  it  is  incongruous  to  lavish  on  ihcm 
sums  thai  would  procure  precious  stones  for  heirlooms.  And 
how  this  moderation  makes  for  happiness  I  Ttic  rich  nut  being 
blatant,  ilie  jwor  are  not  abject ;  in  fact,  lliough  poverty  exists, 
liauperism  dneS  not.  .\  genuini;  spirit  of  oqualily  pervades 
society. 

When  will  Europe  learn  afresh  from  Japan  that  lesson 
of  proportion,  of  fitness,  of  sobriety,  which  Greece  once 
knew  so  well.'  When  will  America  learn  it, — the  land  our 
grandfallicr5    used    to    credit    with    republican    simplicity,    but 


Tattooing. 

wliich  we  of  the  presem  a;,'e  have  come  to  connect  with  tt 
idea  i^r  a  bombastic  luxury,  comparable  only  to  ibe  extrava- 
gances up  Rome  when  Rome's  moral  fibre  was  beginning'  ti>  1m 
relaxed?  But  it  seems  likely  that  instead  of  Japan's  converting  us, 
we  shall  pervert  Japan.  Conl:ict  has  already  Tainted  tlie  ^ress, 
the  houses,  the  pictures,  the  life  generally,  of  the  upper  class.  It  is 
to  the  common  people  tlial  one  must  now  g"  for  the  old  tradition 
of  suber  beauty  and  proportion,  Vou  want  flowers  arranged? 
Ask  your  house-ctwlie.  There  is  something  wrong  ia  llic  way 
tite  garden  is  hid  out?  It  Inoks  loo  fomiai,  and  yet  your  pro- 
posed alleralions  would  turn  it  inin  a  formless  maze?  Call  in 
the  cook  or  the  \vasherman  as  counsellor. 

To  tell  the  whole  truth,  lu.iwever,  the  Japanese  have  not  escaped 
the  defecLs  of  their  qualities.  Their  sobriety  tends  to  degenerate 
into  tiltlencss.  Grandeur  in  any  shape,  rugged  mountain 
ranges,  the  storm -tossed  Sea,  »-ic3e  sweepa  of  moorland,  tnake  no 
deep  impression  on  them.  They  love  to  expatiate  on  the  natural 
beauties  of  their  country.  Nevertheless,  \iilh  so  much  to  chtwae 
from,  their  taste  in  almost  every  instance  singles  out  views  of 
limited  extent  and  a  kind  of  polished  loveliness  partly  dependent 
on  human  aid.  In  short,  they  admire  scenes,  not  scenery.  He 
who  has  risited  Maisushima,  the  "flains  of  Heaven"  near 
Yokohama,  or  any  other  widely  celebrated  spot,  will  appreciate 
what  we  mean.  Again,  they  do  not  set  their  houses  im  Iieigiits 
commanding  distant  prospects.  They  htiild  preferably  on  the 
flat  or  in  a  hollow,  where  the  fence  of  their  dainty  garden  stmXa 
off  ihe  outer  woild. 


Tattooing.  Long  before  Japan  was  suCTiciently  ciulised  lo 
possess  any  records  of  her  own,  Chinese  travellers  noted  down 
their  impressions  of  this  "mountainous  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean."  One,  writing  early  in  the  Christian  era,  gives 
various  interesting  scraps  of  information, — among  others  that  "  the 
men  all  tattoo  their  (aces  and  ornament  their  bodies  with  designs, 
differences  of  rank  being  indicated  by  the  position  and  size  of  the 
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pallems."  But  from  ihe  dawn  of  regular  hislorv  Tar  Jown  into  the 
Middle  Ages,  lallooiiig  sjecms  to  have  been  confined  to  criminals. 
It  was  used  as  branJiiig  was  forraerty  used  in  Europe,  whence 
probably  tlie  contempt  still  felt  for  latlooitig  by  the  Ja^ianese  upper 
classes,  from  condcmneil  desperadoes  to  bravucs  at  large  is  but 
a  step.  The  swashbucklers  of  feudal  times  took  to  tattooing', 
apparently  because  some  bli.njd  and  ihunder  scene  of  adventure, 
engraven  on  their  chest  and  limbs,  helped  to  give  there  a  terrific 
air  when  stripped  for  any  reason  of  their  clothes.  Other  classes 
whose  avocations  led  ihem  l<i  baritig  their  bodies  in  public 
followed  suit, — the  carpenters,  for  instance,  and  mnning  grooms 
(ieltO) ;  and  ihe  tradition  remained  of  ornamenting  almost  the 
entire  body  and  limbs  with  a  hunting-,  theatrical,  or  other  showy 
scene,  A  poor  artisan  might  end  by  spending  as  much  as  n 
hundred  dollars  on  having  himself  completely  decorated  in  this 
manner.  Of  course  he  couid  not  afford  to  pay  such  a  sum  down 
at  once ;  so  he  was  operated  on  by  degrees  through  a  term  of 
years,  as  money  ■was  forthcoming. 

Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1 868,  a.  dire  calastrophe 
occtirted : — the  Government  made  tattooing  a  penal  oifcncel 
Some  official,  it  would  seem,  liad  got  hold  of  the  idea  lint 
tattooing  w^ns  a  barbarous  practice  which  'n'ould  render  Jspen 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ;  and  so  tattooing,  like  crema- 
tion, was  siimniarilj-  interdicted,  Europe  herself  then  came  to 
the  rescue,  in  the  shape  of  two  young  Englisli  princes  who 
visited  Japan  jn  1881,  and  who,  learning  that  g-lol)e-trotters  had 
sometitnea  managed  surreptitiously  to  engage  a  tattooer's  services, 
did  the  like  with  excellent  effect.  Prince  George  (now  Prince  of 
Wales)  being  appropriately  decorated  on  the  ami  with  a  dragon. 
From  that  time  forward,  no  serious  cflort  has  been  made  to 
interfere  with  the  tattooer's  ari,  and  in  llie  hands  ofsuchmenas 
Hon  Chiyo  and  Hon  Yasu*  it  has  become  an  art  indeed, — an  art 

*  The  liQnKJi  or  Hiicknainv,  Hurl  ii  from  iiori-jn'iitift  "  larrtxring,"  ItseJf  dtvi'^*!  fraiB 
llic  wcrh  ham  J  ■-  rn  itig,"  henee  "  l-Q  HHgrave,"  pnJ  m.«^,  "  A  bhii,^.^'  Hori  CUiyo  I .  i* 
noi  mere,  having  liil]<-il  himKir  tur  love  in  HMo:  but  Hoti  Chiyo  II.,  quite  a  ynung  nun, 
nignt  wort'hil]'  in  his  ttoadi. 


Tea. 

as  vastly  superior  to  the  nrdinary  British  sailor's  tattorung  -as ' 
Hcidsicck  Monopolc  is  to  small  beer.  Birds,  tloweis,  landscapes 
of  marvellous  Jinish  and  beauty — ihoroughly  Japanese  withal  in 
style  and  conception — are  now  executed,  some  specimens  being 
so  minute  as  almost  lo  render  the  aid  ofa  microscope  nccessiry 
in  order  pro[wrly  to  appreciate  ihem. 

The  prini;  ipal  materials  used  are  sepia  and  vermilion, — ibe 
fonner  For  Ibe  outline  and  ground,  the  Utter  for  touchinjf  up  and 
picking  out  .'s|>ccial  details,  Tor  inslitncc,  a  cock's  crest.  A  bruwn 
colour  is  occasionally  produced  by  resorting  to  Indian  red.  Prus- 
siftfl  Hue.  also  yellow  .ind  green,  may  likewise  be  employed,  but 
are  considered  dangcous.  The  needles  are  all  of  sleel,  (lie  finest 
being  used  to  prick  in  the  outlines,  the  thicker  ones  for  shading. 
Thcfe  are  six  sizes  in  all.  The  most  delifate  work  lakes  only 
three  needles ;  but  ordinary  outlines  require  a  row  of  From  four 
to  nine  needles.  Shading  is  done  by  means  of  superposed  rows 
of  needles  tied  together,  as,  for  instance,  five,  four,  and  three. 
making  twelve  in  all,  and  so  on  up  to  as  many  as  sixty.  In  such 
C3BCS  the  thickest  needles  arc  employed.  The  needle  are  always 
spliced  to  a  lionc  handle  by  means  of  a  silken  thread  ;  and  this 
handle  is  htUI  in  the  right  hand  leaiiin,^  on  ilie  left,  somewhat 
as  a  billiard  cue  is  held,  Though  an  apfireciablc  fraction  of  the 
toral  length  of  the  needles  prolrmics  beyond  the  splicing,  blood 
is  raiely  drawn,  owing  to  the  skill  with  which  the  instrument  is 
manipulated. 

The  most  recent  refinement  of  the  art  is  the  nse  of  cocaine, 
either  as  a.  wash  or  mixed  with  the  sepia.  But  the  pain,  on  on 
ordinarily  iloshy  arm,  is  not  acute  enough  for  most  persons  to 
Girc  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Smooth  arms  arc  the  best  to 
operaie  on,  Imirinesj  being  apt  to  make  the  colour  run. 


Tea  is  I)elie¥etl  to  have  lieen  introduced  into  japan  from 
China  in  A.  D.  805  by  the  cdebrated  Buddhist  saltii,  Dengj-o 
Daislii.  It  had  long  been  a  favourite  beverage  of  the  Bud- 
dhists   of   the    contineral,     whom    it    served    to    keep     wakeful 
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during  their  midnight  devolions.  A  pious  legend  tells  us  that 
the  origin  of  the  tea-shrub  was  on  this  wise.  Daruma  (Dharma), 
an  Indian  saint  i*if  ihc  sixth  Century,  had  spent  many  long  yeara 
in  ceaseless  prayer  and  walcliing.  At  last,  one  right,  hii  eyelids, 
unable  to  bear  the  Taiigue  any  longer,  closed,  and  he  slept  soundly 
until  morning.  When  the  saint  awoke,  he  was  so  angry  with 
hJK  laiy  eyelids  thai  he  cut  iheni  off  and  Hung  them  an  the 
ground.  But  lol  each  lid  wai>  suddenly  transfoimed  intoashmb, 
whose  elTicacious  leaves,  infiisedl  in  water,  minister  to  the  vigils 
of  holy  men. 

Though  encouiagcti  from  the  first  by  Imijerial  recommendaliions, 
tea  culture  made  lilde  or  no  progress  in  Japan  till  the  close  of  the 
twelftli  tcnlury,  wlien  another  Uuildhist,  the  abbot  MyCie,  having 
obtained  new  seeds  from  China,  sowed  them  at  Togn-no-o,  near 
Kyflto,  whence  a  nnmber  of  •■ihnibs  were  afterwards  tian&plantcd 
lo  Uji,  which  has  ever  since  l>eeii  the  chief  centre  of  Japanese 
tea  growing.  Thenceforward  the  love  of  tea-drinking  was  en- 
grained in  the  Japanese  court  and  arislocracy,  and  (he  cAa-no-yu, 
or  tea  ceremonie:i,  became  a  national  insdlution.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  custom  of  drinking  tea  began  lo  spread  among  the 
lower  classes  till  the  end  of  the  sevcniccnth  century,  which  was 
also  the  tinic  when  our  own  antcsiors  first  took  lo  ii  Now, 
needless  to  say  that  the  tea-house  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
spreail,  socially  most  inipoilani.  and  lo  wayfarers  most  agreeable 
of  Japauicse  institutions.  Not  but  what  it  is  a  blunder  to  dub 
inns  and  restaurants  "tea-houses,"  as  Kuropeans  are  apt  to  do. 
The  tea-house  (cAayd)  is  a  thing  by  itself, — in  the  cnuntry  an 
open  shed,  in  die  towns  often  a  pretty,  but  always  open,  honsCt 
sometimes  wiih  a  garden,  where  people  sit  down  and  rest  for  a 
shott  time,  and  are  served  with  tea  and  light  refreshmchls  only, 
while  a  few  words  of  gossip  or  inncx:ent  banter  are  exchanged 
with  mine  hostess  or  her  attendant  smiling  damsels.  Of  course^ 
"en  taui  bieii,   iiiii/  honneur," 

The  tea-planl  belong;s  to  the  same  familv'  of  evergreens  as  the 
camellia,  and  bears  small  while  flowers  slightly   fragrant     As   a 
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nit,  the  seeds  are  pSantcd 


gentle  hill  slopes  ;  but 


icftaces 

level  ground  may  also  he  availed  of,  provided  it  lie  kept  thoroughly 
drained.  Tlic  shrub  is  not  allowed  to  aLIain  a  heiglil  of  laon 
than  three  or  foui  fccL  h  is  ready  for  picking  in  the  ihiM  year, 
but  is  at  its  best  from  the  fifth  to  ihe  tenth  year.  The  fiist 
picking  takes  place  at  the  end  of  April  or  b^inning  of  May, 
and  lasts  three  or  four  weeks.  There  is  a  second  in  June  <«■ 
July,  and  sometimes  a  third. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  being  picked,  the  leaves  are  placed  in 
a  TOunJ  wooden  tray  with  a  brass  mre  bottom  over  bolting  water. 
This  process  of  steaming,  which  is  complete  in  half  a  minute, 
brings  llie  natural  oil  to  the  surfiice.  The  next  and  f«incipal 
operation  is  the  firing,  which  is  done  in  a  wooden  frame  with 
touj^h  Japanese  japer  stretched  across  it,  charcoal  well-covered 
with  ash  being  the  fuel  employed.  This  first  firing  is  done  st 
a  temperature  of  about  iio°  Fahrciiheil.  Meanwhile  the  leaf  Is 
tnanipulated  for  hours  by  men  who  rv>!l  it  into  halls  with  the 
palms  of  their  hands.  The  final  result  is  that  each  leaf  becomes 
fleparaldy  iwisted,  and  change  its  colour  to  dark  olive  ptUT)I& 
Two  more  firings  at  lower  temperatures  cnsuCf  af\er  which  the 
leaf  i.s  allowed  to  dry  until  it  becomes  quite  brittle.  Sometimes 
—and  we  believe  this  to  have  been  the  common  practice  in 
ancient  ilays — ihe  leaf  is  not  fired  at  all,  but  only  suti-dricd. 

All  genuine  Japanese  tea  is  what  we  should  term  "preen." 
It  is  partaken  of,  not  only  at  meal-times,  but  also  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day.  The  cups  are  very  small,  and  no  milk  or 
Bugar  i."i  ndiied,  The  tea  drunk  in  respectable  Jafianese  liouse- 
bolds  generally  costs  J5  to  c,0  sen  a  lb.,  while  from  !  to  3  jrim 
will  be  paid  for  a  belter  qu.ility  fit  to  set  before  an  honoured 
guest.  The  choicest  Uji  tea  costs  loj-e**  per  lb.  \Vg  have  even 
beard  of  exceptioi^ally  fine  samples  being  charged  for  at  The  rate 
of  IS  yi^'i  per  lb.;  but  the  so-called  "best  qualities"  sold  at  moat 
shops  arc  only  from  5  to  7  yen.  At  the  o])posite  end  of  the 
scale  stands  the  so-called  baticha,  the  tea  of  the  low>er  classes,  10; 
to  15  sen  peril).,  made  out  of  chopped  leaves,  stalks,  and  bits  of] 
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wood  taken  fmin  the  trimmings  of  the  tea-plant :  for  this  beverage 
is  ten,  after  a.]],  little  as  its  flavour  hns  in  common  with  that 
of  Bohea  or  of  Uji.  Other  tea-like  infusions  sonj-etinies  to  be 
met  with  are  i'lufH.  made  by  pouring  hot  water  on  a  mixture 
of  various  fragrant  substances,  such  as  oranpe-pcel,  the  seeds 
of  the  xanthoxylon,  etc  ;  sninm-yu,  an  infusion  pf  saliei!  cherry- 
blossoms;  tiiugi-yti.  an  infusion  of  pare  he  J  barley;  tnamc-c/ia,  a 
similar  preparation  of  beans.  Fuku-ja,  or  "luck  tea,"  is  made 
of  salted  plums,  seaweed,  ami  xa-nthoxylon  seeds,  and  is  par- 
taken of  in  every  Japanese  houseliold  on  tile  last  nig-ht  of  the 
year- 
Japanese  lea,  imlike  Chinese,  must  not  \<e  made  with  boiling 
water,  or  it  will  give  an  inlolerably  hitter  decoction ;  and  the 
finer  the  quality  of  llie  tea,  the  less  hot  must  be  the  water  ein- 
plnyed.  The  Japanese  tea  equipage  actually  includes  a  small 
open  jug  called  the  "water-cooler"  {ya-zamsshi)^  to  which  the 
hot  water  is,  if  necessary,  transferrt'd  before  being  poured  on 
the  lea-leaves.  Iwen  so,  the  first  brew  is  often  thrown  away  as 
too  bitter  to  drink.  The  consequence  of  this  La  ihal  Ja[jancse 
servants,  when  they  first  come  to  an  English  house,  always  have 
to  Iw  taught  how  to  treat  our  Chinese  or  Indian  tea,  and  generally 
bep:in  by  giving  practical  proof  of  iheir  incredulity  on  the  subject 
of  the  indisi^ensable  virtue  of  b-jjling  water. 

Large  quantities  of  Japanese  tea — as  much  as  40,000,000  lbs. 
in  a  single  season— are  sent  across;  the  Pacific  lo  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada,  and  a  large  lea  "  trusl "  un  American  lines  has 
even  been  suggested.  What  a  change  in  the  course  of  a  single 
life-time !  Tt  is  hut  lifiy  y^ars  since  an  enterprising  widow  of 
Nagasaki,  named  Oara,  made  the  first  surreptitious  shipment 
of  27  lbs.;  for  no  intercourse  was  then  permitted  with  the  haled 
Ixirbarian, 

Books  r*wyrajti«Bdad-     Tht  IW^xraiieii  iflAfati  Tia,  by  H^iry  Gn'lible.  in  Vol. 
XII.  VaJt  1.  of  i>u?  ■•  Aiidtic  TraniacttoiM-'' — Rein's  Itjialriri  tf  "Jafai,  p.  loo. 
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amunj^  collectors  (if  Japanese  Lurioi  ihaii  the  cha-nO'yu,  or  Ma 
cetctnonies,  of  which  so  many  of  the  highly  prized  little 
"japanoailies"  in  their  cull«clions  are  in  one  way  or  another  Uie 
impicments.  And  as  quarrelling  with  other  collectors  Is  part  of 
every  true  collector's  nature,  so  also  has  the  baltle  raged  round 
the  Japanese  lea-tahle, — a  veritable  and  literal  storm  in  a  tea-cup. 
One  ^l  disparages  the  lea  ceremonies  as  essentially  pal[r>-  and 
effeminate,  and  asserts  thai  their  influence  has  cramped  the  genius 
of  Ja^panese  art,  by  confusing  beauty  with  archaism  and  making 
goals  of  characteristics  worthy  only  to  be  stirtinig-points.  The 
opposite  school  sees  in  these  same  cereraonics  a  profoundly 
beneficia]  influence, — an  influence  which  has  kepi  Japanese  an 
from  lea\'ing  the  narrow  path  of  purity  and  simplicity  for  tbe 
bioad  la.id  of  a  meretricious  gnuiline^. 

What,  then,  are  Uicse  tea  ceremonies.  And  ftnil  of  all,  what 
is  their  history?  Have  their  votaries  at  all  epochs  been  enamoured 
of  simplicity  and  archaism  lo  the  degree  which  both  friends  and 
foes  seem  to  take  for  granted  j*  If  our  own  slight  lesearcbes 
into  the  subject  prove  ajijthing,  they  prove  that  the&e  tjajts  are 
comparatively  modern. 

The  tea  ceremonies  have  undergone  three  transformations  during 
the  &i!i  or  seven  hundred  years  of  their  existence^  They  have 
passed  through  a  medico-religious  stage,  a  luxurious  stage,  and 
lastly  an  esthetic  stage.  They  originated  in  tea-drinking  pure 
and  simple  on  the  part  uf  certain  Ruddhisl  priests  of  the  Xcn 
sect,  who  found  the  infusion  useful  in  keeping  ihem  awake  during 
the  (jerfomiance  of  their  midnight  devotions.  The  llrst  aristocrat 
whose  name  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  lea  is  Minamolo- 
no-Sanetomo,  Shogun  of  Japan  from  A.D.  1203  to  i2|8.  He 
seems  lo  liave  been  a  youthful  debauchee,  whom  ihc  Buddhist 
abbot  Eisai  endeavoured  to  save  froin  ihe  wine-cup  by  making 
him  take  tea  instead.  As  is  still  the  custom  of  propagandists, 
Kisai  accompanied  Uiis-  recommend ai ion  by  the  gift  of  a  tract 
on  the  subject.  It  wxi  composed  by  himself^  and  bore  the  title 
of  "The  Salutary  Influence  of  Tea- Drinking."     Init  was  explaiued 
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Ihe  manner  in  which  lea  "  regulates  t!ie  five  viscera  aiiil  expels 
evil  spiriu,"  and  rules  were  given  both  for  malting  the  infusion 
anJ  for  drinking  it  The  ceremonial  which  Eisai  inlrodutcd  was 
religious.  True,  it  comprised  a  simple  dinner;  but  its  main 
feature  was  a  Buddhist  service,  ai  which  the  faithful  worshipped 
their  ancestors  to  the  healing  of  dnims  and  burning  of  incense. 
A  tinge  of  the  religious  element  has  adhered  to  the  tea  c^rctnonies 
ever  since.  It  is  still  considered  proper  for  lea  enlhusiRsts  to 
join  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism,  and  it  is  from  the  ahbol  of 
Daitokuji  al  Kyoto  that  diplomas  of  proficiency  arc  obtained. 

How  long  Japanese  tea-drinking  remained  in  this  first  religious 
stage  is  not  clear.  This  we  know,  that  hy  the  year  1330,  the 
second  or  luxurious  stage  had  already  been  reached.  The 
descri;>tions  of  the  tea-parlies  of  those  days  read  like  a  chapter 
of  romance.  The  Daimyos  who  daily  took  part  in  iheui  reclined 
on  couches  spread  with  tiger  skins  and  leopard  skins.  The  walls 
of  the  iipaciouii  apartments  in  which  the  gneats  assetnbkd  were 
hung,  not  onEy  with  Uuddhiiit  pictures,  but  wiilb  damask  and 
brocade,  with  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  swords  in  splendid 
sheaths.  Precioua  jicrfiim^  vvere  burnt,  rare  fishes  aiid  strange 
birds  were  served  up  with  sweetmeats  and  wine,  and  the  point 
of  the  entertidnmeni  consisted  in  guessing  where  (he  material  for 
each  LUp  of  lea  had  lieen  produced  ;  for  as  many  hnsnds  as 
possible  were  brought  in,  to  serve  as  a  puzzle  or  jgu  de  socitle— 
some  from  the  Toga-nu-o  plantaliLins.  some  from  Uji,  some  from 
other  places.  Every  right  guess  pnocured  for  him  who  made  it 
the  gift  of  one  of  the  treasures  that  were  hung  round  llic  room.  But 
he  was  not  allowed  to  carrj'  it  away  himself.  The  rules  of  the 
lea  ceremonies,  a.s  them  practi.'^ed,  ordained  that  all  the  things 
rich  and  rare  that  were  exhibiled  must  be  giren  by  their  winners 
to  the  singing  and  dancing- girls,  troupes  of  whom  were  [present 
to  help  the  coinpjny  in  their  carousal.  Vast  fortunes  were 
dissipated  in  this  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arts  were 
Ijencliled,  more  especially  when,  towards  the  close  of  tJic  tifleenil! 
century,  the  luxurious  V'oshimasa,  a  sort  of  Japanese  Lorenzo  de' 
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Medici,  abdicated  tlie  Shugun's  ihroiie  in  order  lo  devote  himsetf 
allog^lher  to  refined  pleasures  in  his  gorgeous  palace  of  tJin- 
kakuji  at  KyOlo,  in  the  com^iaiiy  of  his  favourites,  the  pleasure- 
loving  Buddhist  abbots  Shuko  and  Siiinni^  From  this  trio  of 
royal  and  religious  voluptuaries  are  derived  several  of  the  rales 
for  ica-ilrinking  that  still  hold  good.  7"Iie  tiny  tea-ronm  of  only 
four  and  a  half  mats  (nine  feet  square)  apparendy  dales  from 
then.  Shinno  was  a  great  connoisseur  of  antiquities  and  of  what 
we  now  temi  curios.  He  was  also  the  first  to  maiiulaclure  a 
certain  kind  of  teaspoon,  whence  anjse  the  custom  of  tea-fdncien 
inanHfacliiriuf^  ihetr  own  spoons. 

All  thrniifjh  the  fifteenth  and  sixleenth  centuries,  tlie  tea 
ceremonies  coiiiinucd  to  enjoy  the  unabated  favour  of  the 
Japanese  iip[ter  classes.  The  gift  of  some  portion  of  a  tea-service, 
such  as  a  bowl  or  cup.  was  the  most  valued  mark  of  condescen- 
sion which  a  superior  could  liesiow.  We  read  of  bigh-bom 
warriors  negleclinyr  their  sword  for  the  sake  oC  ihe  tea-pot,  and 
of  their  being  Cashiered  therefor,  of  others  dyitig  bow]  in  hand 
when  their  castles  were  Liken  by  the  enemy,  or  sending  their 
tea-things  away  privately  as  their  chicfest  treasure.  Nobunaga 
ati<i  Hidej'oshi,  two  of  the  greatest  military  nders  of  Japan, 
were  both  enthusiastic  votaries  of  [he  tea  ceremonies.  Hideyoshi 
probi\bly  g.ivc  the  largest  tei-party  on  record,  the  card  of  invita- 
tion being  in  the  form  of  an  olticial  edict  which  is  still  pre- 
eerved.  All  the  lovers  of  tea  in  the  empire  were,  by  thia  lingular 
document,  summoned  to  asaemble  at  a  certain  dale  under  the 
pine  gro^e  of  Kitano,  near  Kyoto,  and  to  briu^  with  then) 
whatever  curios  connected  with  tea-drinking  they  possessed,  it 
beiny  further  decreed  that  all  such  as  failed  to  respond  to  the 
summons  should  Ix:  debarred  from  ever  taking  part  in  the  lea 
ceremonies  again.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1587,  die  lime 
when  the  Invincible  .-\mifida  was  being  equipped  for  the  ccre- 
monies  of  war.  The  tea-party  seems  to  have  been  successful. 
It  lasted  ten  days,  and  Hideytshi  fidfilled  his  promise  of  drink- 
ing (ea  at  e\ery  booth.     The  tenants  of  some  of  the  booths  were 
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noblemen,  of  olhen  traders  or  peasants ; — for  all  were  invited 
regardless  of  birih,  a  proof  that  the  custom  had  bi^iin  to  filler 
down  into  the  lower  strata  of  society. 

A  few  years  later  (1594)  Hideyoshi  tailed  together  at  his  palace 
of  Fusliimi  the  li-cads  of  all  vaiioiis  schools  into  which,  hy 
this  time,  the  an  of  tea-drinking  had  split  up.  Chief  among 
these  was  Sen-no-Rikyfl,  a  name  which  everj-  Japanese  enthusiast 
reveres,— for  he  it  was,  or  at  least  he  principally,  who  collated, 
purified,  anil  (so  to  say)  codified  the  tea  ceremunies,  stamp- 
ing them  with  the  character  whch  tbey  have  borne  ever  since. 
Simplicity  had  long  been  comnianded  by  the  poverty  of  the 
countrv,  exhatistet!  as  it  was  by  ages  of  warfare.  He  took  this 
simpEicity  up,  and  raised  it  into  a  canon  of  taste  as  imperative 
as  the  respect  for  antiquity  itselil  The  worship  of  simplicity  and 
of  the  antique  in  objecls  of  ait,  together  with  the  obscr\'ance  of  an 
elaborate  code  of  etiqiietle — such  arc  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  tea  cereninnies  in  their  ntodem  form,  which  has  rsever 
varied  since  Sen-no-Rikyti'a  day.  Though  not  the  ^L  Paul  of  the 
lea  cult,  he  was  thus  its  Liither.  Unfortunately  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  money,  He  abtised  his  unrivalled  skill  as  a 
connoisseur  of  curios  to  enrich  himself,  and  to  curry  favour  with 
the  great.  Hideytishi  at  last  detected  his  vcnalitv  antl  fraud, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  <leath. 

The  ceremonies  theiMselvcs  have  often  been  described.  They 
include  a  preliminary  dinner,  but  tea-drinking  is  the  chief 
thini;.  The  tea  used  is  in  the  form,  not  of  tea-leaves,  but  of 
powder,  so  that  the  resulting  bererage  resembles  pea-soup  in 
colour  and  consistency.*"  There  is  a  liiicker  kind  calleil  koi-rha, 
and  a  thinner  kind  called  usu-cha.  The  former  13  used  in  the 
earher  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  latter  towards  the  end.  The 
lea  is  made  and  ilrunk  in  a  preiemaiurally  slow  and  formal 
manner,  each  action,  each  gesture  being  fixed  by  an  elaborate 
code  \'f  niles.      Kverv  article  connected  with  the  ceremony,  such 

*  foTVi^n  gtmruulM  itiidmiX  in  Jjpati  have  di^^cotcrLd  itint  ■  (i!ttii:ic>us  ice-LTtiirii  can 
be  mada  ijui  oT  ll. 
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us  the  lea-canister,  ihe  incense- burner,  the  hanging  scroll,  and 
[lie  bouquet  of  flowers  lu  the  alcove,  i.s  either  handled.  Or  else 
aiimjrccl  ai  a  ilistance,  in  ways  and  with  phnises  which  unalterable 
usage  prescribes.  Even  the  hands  are  washed,  the  room  is  swept, 
a  little  bell  is  ning,  and  the  guests  walk  from  the  house  to  the 
garden  and  Ti'oin  llic  ^rden  back,  into  the  ticnisc.  at  slated  times 
and  in  a  staled  manner  which  never  \-aries,  except  in  so  lar  as 
certain  schoolsr  as  rig^idly  consen'ativi;  as  niontish  confraicmitiis, 
obey  slightly  varying  rules  of  their  own,  handed  down  from  their 
suicesiors  who  interpreted  Sen-ni>RikyB'3  ordinances  according  to 
sligliily  varying  canons  of  esegesis- 

To  a  Kuropean  the  ceremony  is  lengthy  and  meaningless. 
When  witnessed  more  than  once,  it  becomes  intolerably  monoto- 
nous. Not  being  born  with  an  Oriental  fund  of  patience,  he 
longs  fjr  aotneihing  new,  something  lively,  soinelhing  witli  at 
least  the  semblance  of  logic  and  utility.  But  then  it  is  not  for 
fiini  thai  ihc  lea  ccretn'onies  were  made.  If  they  amuse  those 
for  whom  ihey  were  made,  they  amuse  them,  and  theie  is  no- 
thing more  to  be  said.  In  any  case,  lea  and  ceremonies  are 
j.>erfectly  harmless,  which  is  more  than  can  l>e  affirmed  of  lea 
and  tattle.  No  doubt,  even  the  lea  ceremonies  have,  if  history 
libels  them  not,  been  sometimes  misused  for  purposes  c^  political 
txjnspir.icy.  But  these  cases  are  lare.  If  the  tea  ceremonies  do 
nol  go  the  length  wf  embodying  a  "philosophy,"  as  fabled  by 
some  of  their  admirers,  ihey  have,  at  l^rasl  In  Uieir  latest  form, 
assisted  Ihe  cause  of  purity  in  art.  Some  may  deem  them  [xiint- 
less.     None  can  stigmatise  them  as  vulgar. 

Book  rsooDuaaadBd.     ririnklcy'i  ?!■/■'>  ""^  China,  Vol.  tl.  p.  iiA  tt  trf. 


Telegraphs.  Tiic  first  line  of  t'ekgtaphs  in  lliia  cu<untfy 
may  be  said  to  have  been  experimental  ;  it  was  only  840  yards 
in  length,  and  was  opened  for  govemmenl  business  in  1869. 
During  the  following  year  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  and  Osaka 
and  Kobe,  respectively,  were  connected  by  wire,  and  a  general 
telegraphic    system    for    ihe    empire    \vas    decided    on  ;    but    (be 
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necessary  material  and  a.  staiT  of  oHiceis  did  not  reach  Jnpan  until 
llie  end  of  1S71.  The  liiiw  from  T6b_v(^  lo  Kobe  was  compleied 
and  opened  far  trallic  in  the  year  1872,  and  extended  lo  N;ig-.isaki 
in   1873. 

On  the  iiitroducliiih  of  telegraphy  into  Jaf>fln,  a  code  nus 
devised  on  the  basis  of  the  well-known  "Morse  code,"  which 
admitted  of  internal  telegram's  being  written  ajid  iransmitted  in 
the  vernacular.  In  that  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  japan 
is.  unique  amung  Eastern  countries.  In  India  and  China,  for 
inslatice,  telegrams  can  lie  transmitted  only  when  written  in 
Riinian  letters  or  in  Arabic  figures.  The  new  menns  of  com- 
munication being  thus  plauec!  within  reach  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  it  soon  became  familiar  and  [x>pular.  Telephone  ex- 
changes, too,  have  now  been  introiluced  in  i\  of  the  larger 
towa?.      In  Tokyo  there  are  upwards  of  11.600  subscribers. 

The  first  telegraph  lines  were  sdrveyed,  builr,  and  worked 
under  foreigTi  superintendence,  with  fittings  principally  of  English 
nianufacLure.  Hut  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  Japanese  in 
technical  mattets  has  enabled  them  lo  disfwnse  with  foreign 
ex[>cris.  With  the  exception  of  subnisirine  cables,  iron  and 
covered  wires,  and  the  most  delicate  measuring  apparatus,  all 
kinds  of  material  and  instruments  are  turned  out  of  the  Japanese 
workshops,  while  executively  the  system  has  been  maintained 
solely  by  the  native  stafl"  for  several  years  pasL  Submarine  cables 
connect  all  l!ie  principal  islands  of  the  empire,  even  recently 
acquired  Formosa.  Duplicate  cables,  belonging  to  the  Grmt 
Northern  Telegrajjh  Company,  connect  Japan  with  Slianghai  on 
the  one  hand,  and  wiih  Vladivostock  on  the  other.  There  is  also 
one  to  Fusan  in  Korwi,  worked  by  the  Japanese  Government 

The  tariff  for  native  messages,  which  was  framed  on  a  very 
low  basis,  has  met  wild  ciicelJent  results.  Though  afterwards  raised, 
it  is  slill  probably  under  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  rate  for  a  single  message  of  fifteen  Ervta  characters  to  any 
psrt  of  the  ereipire  is  lo  sen  (fiv-e|jence),  with  5  sen  (a  penny 
farthing)  for  eveiy  following;    five    Kaaa  ;    for  city   local  traflic  it 
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is  only  lo  sen,  or  twopeiico  lialfiiennj',  wiihi  3  sen  for  every 
following  five  A'lj/jj.  Tiie  name  and  address  of  the  receiver  go 
free.  Telegrams  in  foreign  langunjes  wiihin  ihc  empire  ait 
cliargeti  ai  the  rate  of  5  si-a  per  word,  with  a  (oinimum  charge 
of  25  sen  (sispeiice  farthing)  for  the  fitsl  five  words  or  fraction 
of  five  words  ;  but  addresses  count.  For  city  local  traffic  it  is 
only  5  sen  per  M'ord,  vilh  a  minimuin  charge  of  15  sen, 

TJie  niiuiber  of  uffices  open  for  public  business  at  the  end  of 
1903  was  2,301.  The  length  of  wire  open  at  the  same  date  was 
18,565  miles,  The  number  of  messages  conveyed  during  thai 
year  waa  over  eighteen  millions,  the  overwlielmiiig  majoriiy  of 
them  being  in  the  native  tongue.  This,  too,  in  a  luid  vrhttv, 
but  a  generation  ago,  the  Intred  of  foreigners  and  all  their  ivorki 
was  still  so  inienw,  especially  in  the  Sjinii,  that  linetnen  liaJ 
to  \>G  kept  constantly  busy  repairing  the  hacked  poles !  In 
fact,  many  Japanese  would  not  willingly  pass  under  tlie  wires, 
and  if  compelled  to  do  so,  would  screen  iheir  hi^ids  with  open 
fans  to  avert  the  dialxjlical  influence. 


Theatre.  The  Japanese  theatre  claims  a  peculiar  imponaiioc, 
as  the  only  remaining  place  where  the  lafe  of  Old  japan  can  be 
studied  in  these  radical  latter  days.  The  JaiKincse  drama,  too, 
has  an  inieresling  history.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  religious 
dances  of  immemorial  anliquily,  accompamcii  by  niJe  choric 
songs.  An  improvement  was  made  in  these  dances  at  the 
beginning  of  the  llfioeutli  century,  when  some  highly  cultivated 
Buddhist  priests  and  the  ple£^ure-Ioving  ShOgnii  Voshimasa  took 
ilie  inaiter  in  hand,  and  El^aug^Jrated  a  new  deparlure  by  combin- 
ing the  religious  dancia  with  popiUar  tales  whose  themes  were 
history  and  legend,  and  with  snatches  of  poetry  culled  from 
various  sources,  It  had  been  the  custom,  during  the  earher 
Middle  Ages,  for  a  certain  class  of  minstrels  lo  recite  the  tales 
in  question  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lute.  Thus,  on  a  double 
basis,  helficd  on  tyo  perhaps  by  some  eclw  from  the  China 
stage,  yet  independently  developed,    the   Japanese    lyrical  drama 
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I  came  into  being.  Edifices— half  dancing-sUgCj  half  iheaLre — 
were  liuilt  ft-r  the  s[Tecial  purpose  of  representing  these  Xii,  as  the 
perfonnances  were  called;  and  though  the  chorus,  which  was  at 
the  sanii;  time  an  urcliestm,  remained,  new  inicrest  was  added  in 
the  sba.pt  oi  twy  individual  [jeragiiages,  wht>  moved  about  and 
recited  portions  of  the  poem  in  a  more  diacnalic  manner.  The  re- 
sult was  something  strikingly  similar  lo  the  olJ  Greek  drama.  The 
lhte«  unities,  ihoUfjh  never  theorised  about,  were  strictly  observed 
in  practice.  There  was  tlie  same  chorus,  the  same  stalely  demean- 
our of  the  aclofd,  w1k>  weva  often  masked  ;  iliere  wxs  the  same 
sitting  in  the  ofien  air,  there  was  the  same  quasi- religious  strain 
pervading  the  whole.  We  say  "  was  ;  "  !>ut  happily  the  Na  are  iiot 
yet  dead.  Though  shorn  af  much  of  the  formality  and  eiii-inette 
which  surrounded  ihem  in  earlier  days,  representations  are  slill 
given  by  families  who  have  handed  down  the  art  from  latlier  to  son 
for  four  hundred  years.  There  is  no  scenery,  but  the  dresses  are 
m.igiiiliceiiL  Even  ilie  audience,  composed  chiefly  oT  noblemen 
and  Eadies  of  rank,  is  a  study.  They  come,  not  merely  to  be 
amused,  but  to  learn,  and  they  follow  the  play,  book  in  hand  ;  for 
the  language  used,  though  beautiful,  is  ancient  and  hard  of  com- 
prehension, especially  when  chanted.  The  music  is— well,  it  is 
Orienial.  N'e\etiheless,  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for 
Orientalism  and  for  anliQuily,  il  possesses  a  Certain  weird  charm.. 
Each  piece  takes  about  an  hour  to  act.  But  the  entire  perfoim- 
ante  occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  us  five  or  six  pieces  are 
given,  and  the  intenals  between  ihem  filled  up  by  comediettas, 
whose  bro'ad  (iin,  delivered  in  old-fashiuned  colloquial,  serves  as 
a  foil  to  the  classic  severity  uf  the  chief  plays. 

From  the  AS  theatres  of  the  high-bom  and  learned  to  the 
SJiUm  or  Kiiliuti  theatres  of  the  common  people  is  a  great  descent, 
so  far  as  tasle  and  poetry  are  concerned,  though  the  interest  of  the 
more  vulgar  c.thibiijLjns,  viewed  as  pictures  of  manncni^nol  in  the 
world  of  gods  and  heroes,  but  in  that  of  ordinary  Ja|>anese  men 
and  xvomen — will  be  of  greater  interest  lo  most  foreign  spectators. 
The  plays  given  at  these  theatres  originated  partly  in  Uie  comedi- 
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ettas  just  menlioned,  parlly  in  marionette  dances  SCCOmpanicd 
by  cxplanator)'  songs,  called  jorun  or  I'irityu.  This  exjilains  the 
retention  of  the  chorus,  althougli  in  <Jiiiiinishcd  numbers  aivj. 
exiled  to  a  lillte  cage  aepirated  from  the  siagrep  where  they  sit 
with  the  musicians.  Hence,  too,  the  peculiar  fioses  of  the  actors, 
originally  intended  to  imitate  the  stiffness  of  their  prototypes,  tlie 
marioneites.  It  was  in  tlie  sixteenth  century  that  this  class  of 
theatre  look  iLs  rise.  Oddly  enough,  though  l!ic  founders  of  the 
Japanese  stage  «*epe  two  women,  named  O-Kuni  and  O-TsQ.  men 
alone  have  been  alkmeri  to  act  at  the  chief  theatres,  the  female 
parts  being  taken  by  males,  as  in  our  own  l^Lakajie^re's  age. 
while  at  a  few  inferior  theatres  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and 
only  women  appear.  It  would  seem  thai  irrimoralily  was  feared 
fiiJm  the  joint  ai)])earance  of  the  two  sexes,  ami  in  snoth  the 
reputation  of  O-Kuni  and  her  companions  was  hr  from  spotless.* 
Of  late  years  the  restriction  has  been  relaxed,  and  performances 
by  mixed  troniics  of  actors  and  actresses  may  occasionally  be 
'witnessed. 

From  the  l>egtnniTiff.  jilays  were  divided  into  two  classes,  ealled 
respectively y/i/(M-nwjio,  that  is  historical  plays,  and  .igrnv'tnono, 
ov  dramas  of  lile   and   manners.      Citiksmatsu    Monzaemon   and 


■  Mr.  [afcaiti'u  tlKirii.  vriime  to  i»  to  rni\onsUUa  oil  Ihii  rfremnce  m  Q-Kuiii  w 
nn^lualy  qcvCrv,  ulfv^  h«r  itury,  which  11.  **  ho  B»yi,  buih  piciurcKiiii:  a.nd  touchivt- 

li  may  Ifa  nilieii  at  ly^Ecbl  uT  a  *Tiola  cJan  <if  Jipancu  lovE-ialcm: — 

"Slw  wiB«  n  [ir[<--*Itp(ii  ill  thu  irr™i  TfrhiT'^<^  "f  Kitnukl,  ah(t  fcl]  tn  love  viih  a  inxsh- 
buckler  namml  Nagor^  iwDN,  with  Wihuiii  aim  Auil  siisy  lo  KiOia.  On  ihi  way  ibUltfr, 
hce  ricmorilinarv  iKamy  cniifipd  a  ■ecunil  fiwa*hbuckl«  to  Ikcoiiic  eaAmuurvil  of  hvr. 
&1IES  li.kll«il  hinij  anil  (he  ijnd  Inan'si  tucn  ntrvtr  cpaivd  (a  tuiuni  the  ftrtr  Al  KyMo 
■be  luP'tKiJ'tcit  her  Jo-viiA  by  (Tancinir  tlis  tacr-ed  dancp  in  tha  dry  twd  •(■r  tliv  rf *w. 
THcq  llw  pHir  wepi  to  Vvda  vtd  ljifj£ali  10  act.  SaiDU.  hiiaAtll  btcBiDV  a  (am/Ottf  octOT- 
AiKi  ht-r  luvct'i  LlGii:h  0-Kuni  rciuniciJ  to  Kiuulti,  ^htiv,  beiiii^aD  cici:]]citr  (locleu. 
■he  lUpiiorieil  or  ar  leiat  «£iitriv;rt  htfifU  by  fivin;  \e4*6tt*  in  the  arr.  Bui  afW- 
Hrdj  i^ia  ttuvrd  ofT  hiT  h&ir  and  tjccajDS  a.  nun,  and  LfUili  a  JirrJo  bnnpjc  in  l^llaiiki 
where  ahii  tived  and  Inu^ht.  And  ihii  re  a»uii  why  ahu  hujil  Bhv  Ic-mplrj  was  (hat  ahe 
migtic  petty  ^or  Lhc  7Qnl  of  ihc  m^n  who-ni  ibc  .^iehi  ol  ht-r  htnuiy  liaJ  njincil.  Tlit 
IbbiiIe  scDDd  unliJ  ihrrty  vein  ngv;  Inii  iliere  is  now  muihing  leh  oS  ii  bui  a  brobm 
■ta.luv  ekf  ihu  CGDipiaM  iunalc  alxJ  Jicj.  Thl'  family  ttii]  Live  ar  KitHilLi  ^  an  J  until  th« 
Bale  revaluliun  tt^ii  huad  of  the  fariBEly  W3.9  aJwayq  erilinted  Id  a  shars  in  rlu.-  prdila  of 
lilt  loc^i]  rTimlrc.  Twcau^u  hit  anci^Tms,  (he  bisurifii]  priPBtesa,  h.id  fcHindcd   (ht  4(1," 
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Takeda  Izumn,  the  most  celebraled  of  Japanese  dramatisis,  divided 
(heir  attention  equally  helween  the  two  styles.  U  may  be  worth 
menliuning  thai  boili  these  aiuhora  Lielonged  to  tiie  eighteenth 
cerlur)-,  and  that  Iwlli  of  iliem  dramatised  tlie  vendetta  of  the 
"  Forty -seven  Ronins."  But  Chikamatsu's  most  lamoiis  piece  ia 
one  founded  on  [he  piralicaJ  adventures  of  Kokusen-ya,  who 
expelled  the  Dutch  from  Formqsa  in  1 66 1 ,  The  Japanese 
KahuM  dieatres  are  amply  provided  with  scenery  and  stage 
properties  of  every  description.  One  escellenl  arrangement  is  !i 
revolving  centre  to  the  stage,  which  allows  of  a  second  scene 
being  set  up  behind  while  the  first  is  in  course  of  acting.  On 
the  conclusion  of  iJie  first,  the  stage  revolves,  carrying- aiway  with 
it  actors,  scenery,  and  all  ;  something  entirely  different  greets 
the  spectators'  eyes  without  a  moment's  waiting. 

The  A'u  actors  were  honoured  under  the  old  regime,  whilst 
tlie  Kabuki  actors  were  despised.  Tln!  very  theatres  in  which 
ihcy  appeared  were  looked  down  on  as  places  too  vile  for  any 
gentleman  tri  enter.  Such  outcasts  were  actors  at  that  jieriod  that, 
when  a  census  was  taken,  they  were  denoted  by  the  numemis 
used  in  counting  animals,  thus  ip-piki,  ni-hiki,  not  hihri, /uiaii. 
Those  to  whom  Japanese  is  fiuniiiar  will  appreciate  the  terrible 
Sting  of  the  insult.*  But  these  actors  formed  the  delight  of  the 
shopkeeping  and  artisan  classes,  and  they  supjilicd  to  whole 
generutions  of  artisla  their  favourite  objects  of  study.  jTost  of 
ihe  lovely  old  colour-prints  representing  (iail  beauties  and  other 
heroines  wert  taken,  not  from  the  women  themselves,  but  from  the 
impersonation  of  them  on  the  boards  by  actors  of  the  male  ses. 

With  the  revolution  of  1868,  customs  chang:ed  and  class  pre- 
judices were  much  softened.  Actors  arc  ostracised  no  longer. 
Since  i88(),  there  has  been  a  movement  among  some  of  the 
leaders  of  Japanese  thought  towards  the  reform  of  the  stage, 
Europe  being  of  course  looked  !o  for  models.     No   tangible  result 


*  The  rei6tT  wh«  kfliivpi  Ijernian  wjII  undePtUbd  »lu(  ia  mcaail,  wlien  we  tvf  tliat 
ir  11  at  Sr,  tn  spt^Linf  ff  (iK-ir  e.-iriitc  the  wt^ni^r^/jm  il^ihild^  liaw  iKcn  useil  tniMaal 
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seems,  however,  to  h-n'e  been  produced  as  yei.  For  our  own 
part,  though  favouring  the  admiuancc  of  aclors  into  Japanese 
good  society,  if  their  manneis  fit  lliem  for  such  promotion,  we 
trust  that  thft  Stage  maj-  temain,  in  other  respects,  what  il  how 
\s — a  mirror,  ihc  only  mirror,  of  0?d  Japan.  When  our  Ikllien 
jijv^ntcd  railways,  they  did  not  tear  up  l3ie  "  School  for  Scandal," 
or  poll  down  Covent  Garden.  Why  should  the  Japanese  do 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing?  The  only  reform  called  for 
is  one  which  ti)iiches,  not  the  theatre  itself,  but  m\  adjunct,  an 
cscrescence.  We  mean  the  lea-houscs  which  serve  as  ticket 
agencies,  and  practically  prei-eni  tlieatrc-grers  from  dealing  with 
the  theatre  direct.  ICngrossing,  as  these  practical  little  establish- 
ments do,  a  large  ptirlion  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of  tickets,  lliey  are  probably  the  maiti  cause  of  the  frcijuetit 
bankruptcy  of  the  Tokyo  ilieatres. 

Talking  of  refurm  and  Europsinisalion,  it  fell  to  our  lot  some 
years  ago  to  witness  an  amusing  scerie  in  a  Japanese  ihealre.  The 
times  were  already  ripe  for  change.  A  small  liaJian  opera  tn3Upe 
having  come  to  Yokohama,  a  wide-awake  Japanese  manager 
engaged  ihem,  and  caused  a  play  to  be  written  for  the  special 
purpose  of  letting  ihem  appear  in  it.  This  play  represented 
the  adventures  of  a  party  of  Japanese  globc-trottcre,  who,  aHer 
crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  landing  at  San  Krarcisco  where 
they  naturally  fall  among  the  Red  Indian;?  who  infcsi  that  reinole 
and  savage  locality,  at  last  reach  Paris  and  attend  a  perfonnaDCc ' 
at  the  Grand  0])6ra.  Thus  were  the  Indian  singers  appropriately 
introduced,  I-I atnlel-!ike.  on  a  stage  upon  the  main  aiage.  But 
oh!  the  effect  tipon  the  Japanese  audience!  When  once  they 
had  recovered  from  the  (irst  shock  of  surprise,  thev  were  seized 
with  a  wild  fit  of  hilarity  at  the  high  notes  of  the  prim<2  dainia, 
who  really  ^vas  not  at  all  bad.  The  people  laughed  at  i>« 
absurdities  of  European  singing  till  their  sides  shook,  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks;  and  they  stuffed  their  sleeves 
into  their  mouths,  as  we  might  our  pocket-handkerchiefs,  in  ihe^ 
ifain  endeavour  to  contain  themselves.     Needless  to  say  that  the 
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experimcnl  was  not  repeate-d.  The  Japanese  stage  betook  itself 
to  its  wonted  sights  and  sounds,  itnd  the  pky-going  public  was 
again  hap|>y  ami  contented. 

By  a  curious  fatality,  Japan  has  josl  (i((03~4)  lost  all  her 
greitesc  actors  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,^ — DanjflrS, 
Kikugoro,  and  Sadanji.  Amonj?  tlie  lesser  men,  llielr  survivors, 
Shikwan  and  Gntti  perhaps  rank  higliest.  The  actress  of  most 
repule  is  KuIneh;^chi,  a  woman  of  over  sixty,  who  excels  in 
young  men's  roles.  "Sada  Yakko"  was  rot  locally  known, 
except  as  a  singing:-girl,  (ill  the  echoes  of  her  successes  on  the 
Parisian  sta^e  in    1900  reverberated  on  Japanese  shores. 

Of  European  authorities  on  thu  subject  of  the  Japanese  drama, 
there  are  few  to  mention.  Asioii's  History  of  yapanese  IJltralure 
■will  be  found  helpful,  as  u*ual,  wilhin  the  limits  of  a  narrowly 
testricted  space.  Florcnz'a  y,tp,3mche  Dr^tmen  may  be  recora- 
mended  to  those  who  read  German,  together  with  the  same 
author's  versions  of  tMO  dramas, — Asagao  and  Tcriikitya,  The 
late  T.  R.  McClalchie,  tlic  one  European,  who  made  a  speciality 
of  the  Japanese  stige,  produced  nothing,  in  his  Jupanese  Plays 
Versified,  but  some  English  pieces  in  "  Inggldsby  Legend  "  style 
on  four  or  five  of  the  chief  subjects  treated  by  the  native 
dramatists.  Though  extremely  enlerUiining,  ihey  bear  hut  the 
fainlcsl  resemblance  to  ih-eir  w.vfallcd  origirtils.  Unfortunately, 
Japanese  p!ay.»i  are  apt  lo  run  10  extreme  length, — five,  seven, 
twelve,  even  as  many  as  sixteen  acta.  Adequately  to  translate 
them  presupposes  an  intimate  knowledge,  not  only  of  seven! 
pbiases  of  the  language,  but  of  innumerable  historical  and  literary 
allusions,  obsolete  cuslouis  and  superstitions,  etc.  Even  to 
understand,  or  at  any  rate  to  relish,  such  translations  when 
made,  would  dciiia.nd  considerable  local  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  European  reader.  For  all  these  reasons,  doubtless,  this  field 
has  been  compaiaiively  neglected  hitherto.  The  A(J,  though 
more  ancient  and  lo  the  Japanese  themselves  far  more  difficult, 
are  in  a  way  easier  lo  bring  before  die  foreign  public,  because 
of  their  concise,  clear-eut  character.     The  present  writer,   in   the 
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early  days  of  his  Japanese  enthusiasm,  tried  his  hand  al  sev 
of  iliem,  which  were  puhlishcd,  along  with  other  tnaltcr,  in  a 
volume  entitled  The  Classical  Pnelry  0/  the  yafninusc,  long  since 
out  of  print.  He  ventures  to  disinter  frum  this  limbo  one  of  Ibe 
versions  then  made,  called  The  Riilt'  0/  Feathers,  which  is  fouoded 
on  an  ancient  tratUlion  lucalised  at  Mio,  a  lovely  spijt  just  off 
ihe  Tokaido,  near  the  base  of  Fuji.*  The  prose  porlions  are 
rendered  literally,  the  lyrical  jiassag'es  iierfbrce  very  fn^ly.  It  is 
hoped  ihat  the  total  result  may  succeed  in  conveying  to  ihc 
reader  some  idea  of  the  delicate,  statuesque  grace  of  this  specie* 
of  composition.  If  he  will  keep  in  mind  liiat  nuistc  and  dan- 
cing are  of  its  very  essence,  he  may  perhaps  be  brought  to  sec 
in  it  a  (iir-off  counterpart  of  Ihe  PJIzabctlian  "masque" 


THE  ROBE  OF  FEATHERS. 
(/M-GOKOMO.) 

DkAilATlS   rURSOS,*. 

A  Faihv,        a  F[!iirr-BMAN.        TiiR  CirORUs. 

SdfiNtt.— The  skoke  09  Mio,  on  the  Qm.t  of  Sv-mtcA. 

{Tilt  pine  cpmt  %vilh  a  limg  rtritalivt,  rw  ishuh  ikt  FisJi^ni.m  .rtiiltki 
Chorus  deirri/'C  Ihe  ttatUies  ff  Jlitio' s  fiiig-i/.id  ihm  at  dirwn  in  ijvin^. 
Tht  f assail  il  a  Aeaiitifu!  itHc  ,-  Init  ajtcr  sevrral  tffarll  at  re/irnduti»g  it 
in  ail  English  Jorm.  tht  Irmiifolvr  hat  luiii  tt>  iitmu-ioii  Ihe  Inii  as  imfoi- 
title.  At  the  cumltuien  of  tliii  rei  iliilive  the  fiihcrman  supt  an  ihert,  aifit 
Ihe  aelion  of  Ihe  pir(e  iBitiHIcnCei  as  firllo-lits  r^ —] 

/•'nhcrmiin.    An  I   land  on    Mio's   pinc<hd  ^hore  and  gaie  around  m^ 

floivcTS    cnjiic    HulltTing    (loiro    fiDiii    i^lHcaeal    ^pace,  strains    o£   mntic    are  ' 


•  S«  Murray'!  H^itdbaehfit  y,%pan,  jlll  edit.,  p,  »3i. 

I  The    CBil    uf  the    poclioil    ojMiiinjt    of   x'K:    pieco    n    pfrliBipj  /airjy  (TBnIertil   by  (he 
feUdwlng  Unas  i^— 

And  heard  Ihe  lumpuit  ravf ; 
Laffle_  fiih^t-m^n  1  cOrnu  homeward  pjyjng ! — 

But  no!  nrv  icmivst  Trirb  thfD  ware: 
'Ti*  sprinB  r  'lia  iprimg]  ^iw4t  IhiI  she  momini{  lirtwvv, 

ThHl  vocil  gccw  Lh'  curtinl  itino  anions ; 
No  (DurinDr  riiei  fram  ih'  urruOled  ihs. 

Kd  unarm  di»Tiirbi  the  ihrap^infi  baaun«n^>  soncf 
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re-echoing,   and   a   more   tlian   earthly  fragrance  fiU^  the  air.     Sutdy  there 
is  something  strange  in  tiw.    Yes  I  from  one  of  ilie   branches  of  yonilef 

pinc-lrcc  haiigs    a    hcautcoui.    robe,    wliicli,    wlien   I    timw   lugh  and  cloaely 

scan  it,  reveal?  iiscif  mnrc  fair  and  frsEranl   tliaii   any  i-oiiimon  mortars 

gaib.     Let  mc  take  it  bflcti  to    show    to    the   olJ    folks    ill  llie  village,  that 

it  may  be  handed  down  fn  our  house  x*  an  hciiltxim. 

Fairy.  Ah!  tnir.e  f^  Ihat  apparel!  \\'ht're(i>ri;  Houldst  ihou  cjrry  it 
a«-ay  ? 

KiktrHiaH.  Tn-.is  (ouiij  Ly  me.  fdrwnth,  .iiiii  1  sliall  take  it  liorue  with 
nc. 

h}iry.  Hul  'tis  a  feiry's  robe  of  feathers,  n  thing  that  iniy  iiM  lighllj- 
be  Imlowcd  en  alij  morta.1  being.  I'ritliec  leave  it  on  itie  lintnch  from 
which  it  hung, 

Fiikfrman.  Wlial,  then,  art  thou  thyscl/  a  tiiry,  that  llioa  dainiest 
jxttficssion  of  liiis  feathery  raiment?  As  n  marvel  for  nil  age?  nill  I  keep 
it,  Mid  tr^rner  it  up  among  the  treasures  of  Jaimi.  N-n.  no !  I  ennnot  think 
of  mtoring  it  to  thee. 

Ftiry.  ALu  1  willii-iul  my  rolje  of  fi;atlieri  bevermort-  tan  I  %o  soaring 
Ihroogh  the  realms  of  air,  iievernmre  can  I  return  to  my  celestial  lionic. 
I  beg  thee,  I  beseech  thee,  therefore,  to  giiw  il  back  lo  me. 

Miherinan.    Nay  1  fairy,  nay !  the  nmie  1  hear  chee  piead. 

The  mo-re  my  soul  ilelerniiitM  on   tlie  <lecri. 

My  hcarllew  breast  but  grows  more  ta-uti  yet ; 

Thou   niiyst  not  have  thy  (eaihers :   'lb  loo  late, 

Faity,    Speak  not,  ilear  fisherman  !  apeak  not  lliat  uortl  1 
Ah  I  know'fl  thou  nut  Ih^kl,  like  the  lia^ile^s  bird 
Wliow  u'ingi  are  broke,  I  seek,  but  seek  in  vain, 
Reft  tit  my  wingi,  to  foar  to  li^av'n'g   !>lae  |)lAi|ip 

filshtrmim,    CMn'd  lo  dull  earth,  a  blry  we]!  may  pine. 

fmry,    Whifhever  w.iy  I  lum,  despair  ii  mine; 

Mshfrnmit.     For  ne'er  the  lisher  will  \ki  wing*  reslore, 

Fairy,     And  the  frail  fay  ?ink-s  helpless  everinwc 

Chonts,     Alas  !  poor  maiden,  in  thy  quiv'rinu  eync 

Cluster  the  deu-9;  the  flou-'rcis  thou  didst  lu'me 
Amidst  lliy  Ii-c«sc3  Ijiiguuh  and  decay. 
And  the  five  wots*  declare  thy  fntal  rbyl 


*  V{i,,  iKe  wiElirririK  ^  '^  crown  ot  noi^ri„    rllf   pollution    h^    ttujiF   aX  itiD  heavenly 
raiment,  a  (tnidly  j *4ai,  a  tftsJing  oF  lUuy  blindiiutit  and  the  lou  oi  all  jay. 
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fairy.    \x'u\j  my  glance  rfalh  seek  Ihc  heav'nly  plaji], 
Where  n^Eiig  VA|<ours  ail  l]ie  air  en^limuil, 
And  veil  tlie  well-knowii  p«lhs  from  cIoikI  tti  d'niit. 

Ch&riu,    Cloud-s!  waiid'rriig  clouds!  she  yeirm,  .iiiil  yearns  <■■  vain, 
Bonring  like  ynu,  to  frcail  Ihe  heav'm  agiin  ; 
Vniiily  she  sighi  to  ticnr,  a?  ersl  she  heard, 
'Xhv  melliiig  slraiin  of  Pjrnitiw"  !w«!t  l.^Trd  :' 
That  blcsstil  voice  grnws  faliil.     Tile  hcjv'n  in  Vain 
Rings  with  Lhc  song  o(  tin;  returning  craiie; 
In  vain  fihc  Vms,  where  ncenn  willy  laves. 
To  thi!  free  scaKiill  tn-idVItic  o'er  (he  -Bavc*; 

Vainly  slic  harks  where  lephyr  sweeps  the  pliin  : 
These  all  niny  fly,  but  she'll  ne'er  fly  again  1 

fiiktrnmn.  I  would  fain  i^pcak  a  word  umlo  lliM.  Too  stfrmg  is  the 
pily  that  overcorncs  mc,  as  I  gaie  upon  thy  face.  I  will  ncrtore  to  tlioe 
thy  r«bc  of  feathers. 

f-airy.     Oh.  jny !  oh.  joy!  Give   if  back  to  incl 

Piihtrtt^ti^     Oiae  monieiit  I      I  restore  it  to    tliec   on   condilioiii    th«^t    t3lt>U 

do  first  dan«  to  me  now,  at  this  very  hour  ind  in  this  very  spot,  one  of 
ItKwe  talry  dj.nco  whoM;  fame  has  reached  mine  ear^. 

Fairy.  Oh,  joy  untold  1  It  is.  Ihcn,  granted  to  mc  once  more  lo  return 
(o  heaven  !  And  If  thts  happiness  be  true,  \  will  leave  a  dance  behind 
mc  ai  a  token  to  m0'rl:d  men,  1  ulll  ilance  it  here, — Ihe  dance  that 
make^  the  Fabcc  of  Chi:  Moon  turn  roiind.  so  th.it  even  poor  transitory 
man  luny  learn  il»  rayslvrics.  But  I  cnnn»1  dance  without  my  feathcn. 
Giv«  then  hick  to  mc.  I  pray  thee. 

FUkerm^iM.  No,  No  I  it  i  restore  to  thee  Ihy  feathers,  thcna  wilt  Ry 
home  to  heaven  without  dmcEiiK  to  me  at  a!!. 

Fairy.  Fie  on  thee  I  The  plilge  of  luortal*  may  l>c  doubted,  but  in 
beaVL-uly  beings  there  is  no  falsehood. 

fiiJurmiui.    Fairy  maid!  thou  shamcsi  nie  ; 
Take  lliy  feillicrs  and  be  free! 

Jviry,     Now  the  maiden  dons  her  wings 

And  raiiibon'  robe;,  aitd  bliihely  sings: — 

RiAerman.     Wings  that  flutter  in  the  wind  ! 

fiiiry.    Kolxs  like  flow'rs  with  raindrops  liii'd  ] 
[The  Fairy  iigim  U  (6m«.] 


*LltemII;,  die  Karfiiin^,  i  corruiiIiiHi  of  itie  Snaikrll  word  KalavHIgta. 
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RshertHan.     Ste  her  daflci!  the  WUndeky  ! 
Fairy.     Thfs  ihc  spot  and  thrs  tlie  day, 
C/Urrui.     To  which  our  Eastern'  dancers  trace 

All  Ihtir  frolic  ait  -mil  gnice. 
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Ciarui.     Now  Il9t.  ye  mortals  I  wliile  o-ur  songs  (iL-clarc 
The  came  that  gave  ta  the  blue  nmlim  of  air 
The  name  of  fie.mauent.     All  things  below 
From  Ihjt  Grc.il  (Joel  and  that  Great  GoddfSB  flow, 
Who,  first  (lesccfHiing-  to  this  nether  earth, 
Ordain'^i  p.ich  V^^X  Ainl  grivc  eqgli  crtaiturt   hirth, 

Bui  older  Fitill,  nor  sway'd  hy  Iheir  d«ree. 

And   FtKM  as  adamant   eternally, 

St3.nd  the  wiile  hcnv'ns,  lh.it  nought  may  change  or  shake, 

And  hence  the  name  of  fIkHA»ienT  did  LiliF.'|' 

fiiiiry.     And  in  this  lirmanwnt  a  palace  -itiintis 

Vclept  Ihe  Moon,  built  up  hy  naffc  hniids; 

Cierui.     And  o'er  Ihis  palace  Ihirfy  inonarchs  rule, 

Whereof  (Ifieen,  until  th?  nioofi  be  full, 
Nightly  do  enter,  clad  in  rabe  oC  white ; 

But  who  again,  from  1)>e  fu'l  snleenlli  night. 

One  ev'ty  night  muat  v.inish  into  sipice, 

A'ld   lirtecn   hiack-rob'd   moiiarchB  take  their  jjlace, 

While,  rvcr  circltiie  round  each  happy  king, 
Attendant  fcys  eelwlJal  music  sing. 

/'airy.     And  one  of  these  am  I. 


'Ilie  vwd  "Cuiern"  di>«  not  reTer  lo  the  pafikm  of  Japan  In  Ana.  but  la  ihat 

of  (he  prcbifief^  bf  S^TU^a  n  cnrtipdrird  w  ilh  iha  (hen  capita],  KyiJra 

t  The  original  JapuneK  wW"',  who«  (terivaiiim  ihe  Cbonjt  tliuj  quaimly  bcgiot  hy 
fxpUinLitg,  i*  nor  llie  hrmamcnt  ilftll.  "Uit  /ktuttatji.  tin?  " p-illnw-vntil ^ '  fipe  p-  37^) 
for  the  firmaini^nl  I  i>hii:h  IcnHi  jl^rir  lo  a  lifnilar  irriiRti-Ennii-rviiiJy  tlYmolDEy.  Thll 
fnuiwtc  has  Kad  (U  be  |inrs phrased  and  soTCta-lial  mnpUru^d  by  htip  of  ffie  CDmmenury 
in  ar^Kt  ro  render  ii  inrelli^ible  lo  di^li^h  e*«d«'rs, — a  remnrk  ivhi.:h  Jikcviic  appll«a 
■a  ilir  ilocripiinn  immciliaiBlir  bekiw  oT  ihe  inlerniJ  ceonumy  of  tha  Junar  EDvcniinfM, 
The  idea  af  this:  littrr  in  iak«n  frem  BmldKi..!  jouren.  Tlif  Greai  God  and  Gcddcu 
hrre  mcntiDucd  are  ihe  SliintG  di^ttru  Icana^i  nnd  r^anavni,  iht-  cn-alors  of  Ja[axi  and 
praf«ni1or«  of  god«  anJ  men. 
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Chonu.     Kitun  Umuc  lirigbl  spheres, 

Ixnt  for  a  momcni,  thii  iwett  naid  ap^can: 
Hcre  in  Japan  she  liglits  Iheav'n  left  lidunilt. 
To  icacb  the  ail  of  ilandng  to  mankind. 


ChfffHt.    Where'er  <kk  gaze,  the  circling  mtfis  are  twining  ; 
PactuiKG  e'en  now  Ibe  nKKm  her  Icndiib  fair* 
Cijeilial  blMAAtm  bear. 

TIkwc  flow'rrt*  IcH  tu  ihat  the  spring  (i  »hiiiinE, — 
Tbwc  (mh-blowit  ftow'nti  in  the  nuiden'i  hair. 

Jvtiry.     Bl«l  Tmur  beyond  compare ! 

fifhtrmnn.^     Hovrn  halh  iti  fO)'*.  bat  there  B  beatjiy  heir. 
Mow,  lilnw,   }-c  n-Imb  ^  that  tlie  while  doud-lKlti  driv'n 

Armind  my  paili  may  har  niy  iMiiiitwnicI  H'ly. 

N'ot  yet  »i>uM  I  ictum  lo  licav'n. 

But  here  on  Mlo>  ptnc-diiil  shore  VA  *tray. 

Or  ulicrc  Ibc  inoon  in  bright  unclowlol  glory 

SMdcc  on  Kiyomi'j  leu, 

And  where  on  Fujiyama's  sjinnul  Iwary 

'l~hc  Know;  look  oik  Ihe  sea, 

WliJIe  breaks  Ihe  mominp  merrily! 

But  of  tbcie  three,  beyond  compaic. 

The  wa.vc-wa5h'd  ahore  of  Min  is  most  (air 

When  lIirOLiKh  Ihe  pines  tlic  bieatli  ol  spring  is  playing.- 

Wiat  bjrrier  riws  'iwixt  the  ht»v'n  and  earth? 

Here,  loo,  on  eacth  lEi'  immortal  gods  came  fitraying. 

And  §[aYe  oar  tnonarcliB  Enrlh, 

fiiiry.     Wlio,  in  tliis  Ein;iire  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
VVliili^  niyriad  agK  run. 
Shall  ever  rule  ihcir  brJ^^ht  doinlnionsi, 


*  The  jnlubicjinu  d*  dn  Far  £ui  hc  a  cinnanim-trss  in  ibe  mDan,  iFiinvl  q'  our 
iradiLloiial  '"man."  A  Ja|BnOTe  pOMvifc  bai.  gEicefully  sng^nlMl  (lut  the  parEJcnlar 
Lfill[4ii4:y  oF  tiu  Aufun>n  f&oon  rnay  c»fa»  fnrm  Iho  dyinic  linn  of  ill  fiiiHgr. 

tin  rJiB  r^jUcPwIn^  *ont.  *>  froqucniJr  tiK-whcro,  ihc  Cborui  acis  bt  rhi!  mouihpvvct 
of  ihc  chiei  perHHiaf*  preHml  H^n  ihu  vcpdt  ]l  mhoulH  Likvwiic  tw  noled  Kh>l  ibe  Ijric 
puMiei  Oonmin  a  irval  number  of  aliuiiani  tu,  and  mon!  or  !«■  muct  quoaiiam 
(mn.  ihe  eirlifr  poany.  Ic  hsi  hoi  Lmh  ihouEhl  i^Kut'iry  ■•>  ointArtui  lh>  Cnglith 
midar  wllb  prrptmol  *x\-\>a^tor  •/  rvTi^rtucf*-  Dy  hti  viiiEcarett  J*jtana«  ncmc  woutd  be 
rwiured. 
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CUcrHf.    E'en  when  the  feaih'ry  shutk 

Of  fnii'ic<i  Hitting  past  wiili  silv'ry  pinions 
Slu-tl  wr«ar  atray  tliic  gtaiiite  nick. ! 


m. 


Cfiorus.    Oh,  nmgic  strains  that  till  oar  rarish'd  earsl 

Tlic  Eairy   sings,  and   from  the  cloudy   splirres. 

Chiming  311  unjwii,  U>?  angola'  lutes, 

TabreLs,  and  cymlials,  and  sweet  silv'ry  flutfr!, 

Ring  through  thu  heav'ii  that  gluivs  wgth  purj^li.'  liu«, 

As  "hen  SoDieiro's*  western  slope  endues 

The  tints  of  sunset,  while  the  aiare  wave 

From  isle  to  fsk  the  piiic<<:l!a(]  shores  doth  live. 

From  Ukishima's'j'  slope— a  t>cauteous  itorm — 

Whirl    down   the  fluw'ra  ;  and  still  thai  mugit  form, 

Those  snouy  ]>IiiiDii.>i,  flutt'riii^  hi  the  light, 

Kaviih  our  souls  wlili  w<^ndi:r  bihI  delight. 

[T/it  Fairy  pauiei  in  tkr  Jiiuie  la  ling-  tki  utxl  couplet,  and 
then  conlinties  doHditg  tift  Jhi  gnti  ijf  t/ti  pifCeA 

fairy.     Hail  lo  the  K.ings  that  o'er  the  Moon  hold  snay ! 

Heav'n  U  their  home,  and  BudrihsB.  too,  arc  theyj 
CAorus,    The  [:iiiry  rob?s  Ihe  miiideii's  limbs  endue 
Rnry.    Are,  lik«  the  vcrjf  licav'na,  of  lend'rest  hlue; 
Cfvnti.    Or,  like  the  mists  of  sprinc,  all  silv'ry  white. 
Fairy.     Fragrant  and  fair, — too  fair  fat  inoital  siglu ! 


*Tha  Sanskril  ^m^rw,  sin  imnieiu^e  umunuin  fornivd  uf  g*>l<3,  silver,  and  precioui 
■lunc^i  w^ich,  accurctin^  to  i1i«  nLidilhi^i  CDBnio^nJstB,  forms  th^  avisc/ioery  uuf verve, 
and  sUKKiru  iHe  vatiouj  ilet>  u(  hiavciii. 

1  An  attcriBtlve  name  Tur  pan  of  thu  ihnre  of  Min,  Mount  Aihltikj.  nwntioued  a 
Jittie  further  on.  ia  3  irauunrain  uf  alngiiLarty  |;mc<:ruj  ttiapu  riftEnf;  (o  (lie  loulb^cut  of 
Fujr,  liciwecn  it  and  ih«  4ca- 

1  Oi  rather  COdhiukiiiaj  (Jap,  Ptjati-\.  To  Iw  a  Buddha  Is  n  have  reached  Ibe 
highusr  d-e|{ri»  uf  sanctity.  "'  havins  chrmi-n  off  the  bondage  u(  itnie,  peiceplicHi,  and 
Sf\t,  tiUDtvJrr^  (he  iirter  iinTisliry  ul  all  phi;naRi«iita,  ^ntt  bcini:  rdlf  I0  enlr^r  InfD 
N>tv.iinsi-"  A  lUdhi^tBtlva,  f-n  ihc  •yih.vr  Ii;j.iiiI.  has  still  10  pius  once  more  ihnhigli 
buaui  eviiicnca  bclbre  aitainini;  IQ  nu4<lhah»d.  Kcaderi  will  aearcely  imd  lo  be 
IdiJ  tbot  "  fiuddhi "  4U  iiRVAr  the-  perfcjual  natufi  or  any  one  man.  It  is  Licn|j|y  n 
laonrnftn  mcpun  m^aniupt  "  awalce/^  "cnlighJuned,"  M-hence  its  aj^^^l  jcalimi  l-j  being*  lit 
w^rh  the  fuEl  bevmv  of  apfritiiAl  t^trfKlion. 
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CMnn.    THncc  on,  twRt  imi'Itrn,  Ihraogh  ihc  hqinr  luora ! 
Dsnix  nn.  »rcel  rraidcn,  whOe  the  manTc  BiMr'ra 
Crowning  (Tif  trcsKi  FtuIIs  in  Ibc  wind 
Itais''d  by  Ihy  Wivinf  jiiniora  inlcrlwio'd  I 
Ibrcc  unt  Tor  iK'cf  lo  tnorLiI  dance  'tl«  Kir*!) 
To  »ie  urith  Ihal  swofl  Jince  llwii  bring'sl  from  htvr'n; 
Aixt  when.  cloa<!-»rariiig.  thiu  ttull  all  lOQ  soon 

lIonKWinl  rcium  lu  the  full^hiEiinij  Mixin, 

Then  hear  oar  pray'n.  aful   frnm  Ihy  Inunteoui  haml 
Four  »c*'n6iUi  trcvura  on  nor  hapjir  [and  ; 
Blea>  cv'ty  coast,  refreih  ^ch  panling  field. 

That  earth  maj  riJII  her  proper  increaee  ricld  I 

But  lU !  Ihc  htior,  (he  hour  of  parlinft  ting* ! 

Caught  liy  Ihe  tii-pcjK',  the  tirry'i  mack  iring* 

Hcav'nw-ard  ujilift  her  (rom  tlic  iifnc-clad  shore, 

P(k»l  Ul<»liiii\it"»  widcly^ilrrtchinE  nionr, 

Pa«t  A*li1Uka'«  Viesgfiti.  anil   wh(?re  are  spmd 

Hie  flnntJnE  tJiud^  on  Fajiyama")  heaJ,— 

lIERher  and  higlier  In  Ibc  arurc  flcic*, 

TPI  wamrritsg  vapours  ihrood  her  from  our  eyca! 


Time.  Ofliciiil  and  educateiJ  Japan  is  now  enlirelj'  Huiopean 
ajid  commonplace  in  her  manner  of  reckoning'  lime.  Inquisi- 
tive persons  may,  however,  like  lo  lake  a  peep  at  her  earlier 
and  more  pccuJiar  methods,  which  are  slill  followed  \>v  the 
peasantry  of  ccrtnln  rcmole  distnCts.  Old  JspKi  had  no  rAinutes, 
her  hours  were  etjuivaleiil  to  Im'o  European  hours,  and  tliey  were 
counted  thus,  crab- fas  hi  on  : — 

9  o'c\oc\i.  ftotono/su-JoiiJ,  our  12  o'clock  am.  and  p.m. 

8  o'clock  (yatsu-diiki }, 

7  o'l^itt:^  (n&nnliii-dnki), 

6  o'clock  fmalsu-iioki). 

5  o'clock  ( iisuliuiSoki f, 

4  o'clock  (yntsu-doki). 

Half-past  nine  (knhan«tsu  Ann)  was  equivalent  to  Our  one 
o'clock,  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  all  Lhe  other  intermediate 
hours,  down  to  half-past  four  which  was  equivalent  lo  our  eleven 
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o'clock.  But  the  hours  were  never  all  of  exactly  the  same 
length,  except  at  the  eqiiinosra.  In  suinmer  those  of  the  night 
vete  shctrier,  in  winter  those  of  the  day,  This  was  because  no 
method  of  obtaining  an  average  was  used,  sunrise  and  sunset 
being  always  called  six  o'clock  Ihroughout  the  year.  Why,  it 
will  be  asked,  did  they  count  the  hours  backwards?  A  case  of 
Japanese  topsy-turvvdoin ,  we  suppose.  But  then  why,  as  there 
■were  sis  hours,  not  count  from  six  to  one.  instead  of  beginning 
at  60  arhiirary  a  number  as  nine?  The  reason  is  this; — three 
preliminary  strokes  were  always  atnick,  in  order  to  warn  people 
that  the  hour  was  about  to  be  sounded.  Hence  if  the  numbers 
one,  two,  and  three  had  been  used  to  denote  any  of  ihe  actual 
boms,  ccHifiision  might  have  arisen  between  them  and  the  prelim^ 
inary  strokes,  —  a  confusion  analogous  to  that  which,  in  our 
Own  still  imfrtjrfect  method  of  strikinfj;  the  hour,  leaves  us  in 
doubl  whether  the  single  stroke  we  hear  be  half-past  twelve, 
one  o'clock,  half-past  one,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous 
half-hours.  Old-fashioned  clocks,  arranged  on  the  system  just 
described,  are  still  sometimes  exposed  for  sale  in  the  curio-sliops. 
They  were  imitated,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  from  Dutch 
models,  but  never  passed  intO'  general  use. 

The  week  was  not  known  to  Old  Japan,  tior  was  there  aoy 
poptilar  division  roughly  corresponding  to  it.  Early  in  the 
present  reign^  however,  there  was  introduced  what  was  called 
the  Ichi-Rukti,  a  holiday  on  all  the  ones  and  sixes  of  tlie  month. 
But  this  arrangetneni  did  not  last  long.  Itself  imitated  from  our 
Sunday,  the  copy  soon  gave  way  to  the  original.  Sunday  is 
now  kept  as  a  day  of  rest  from  official  work,  and  of  recreation. 
Even  the  modem  Engliijh  Saturday  half-holiday  has  wade  its 
way  into  Japan.  Sunday  being  in  ^tjlgar  parlance  Dontaku* 
Saturday  is  called  (in  equally  vulgar  parlance)  Han-don,  that  is, 
"half-Sunday,"  while  Wednesday  is  Kaka-don,  or  '■inid[-wa.y 
between]  Sunday[s]." 


*A  GamipCicHi  of  ilie  Duicli  Zandag^ 
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But  t(.i  roiiim  to  Ok!  Japan.  Her  months  «'ore  real  mdons. 
not  artificial  periods  uf  thirty  or  ihirly-onc  days.  The)-  were 
numbered  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  so  on.  Only  in  poeWyi 
did  they  bear  proper  names,  such  as  Janunn*,  Kehruar)-,  and 
the  rest  are  m  European  iansuages.  The  year  constsied  of, 
tM'elve  such  moons,  vilh  an  ititercalarv  one  wbenover  Neir 
^'ear  would  otherwise  have  fallen  a  whole  moon  too  carEy. 
This  happened  about  once  in  three  years.  Japanese  New  Yeir 
took  place  late  in  our  January  or  in  the  first  half  of  February; 
and  llial,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  lempctalure,  wns 
universally  regarded  a^  the  l>eg-inntng  of  spring.  Snow  or  no 
snow,  Che  people  laid  aside  their  wadded  winter  gowns.  The 
plum-blossoms,  at  least,  were  always  there  to  prove  that  spring 
had  come  :  and  if  the  nightingale  M-as  yet  silent,  that  was  not 
the  Japanese  poets*  fault,  but  the  nigliUiiBale's. 

Besides  the  four  great  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  there  were  twenty-four  minor  periods  (sefsu]  of 
some  fifteen  days  each,  obtained  by  dividing  the  real,  or  ap- 
proximately real,  solar  year  of  three  hundred  and  si.ity-five 
days  by  twenty-four.  Tliese  minor  periods  had  names,  siicli 
as  Jiisshun,  "Early  Spring;"  Ka'tro,  "Cold  Dew;"  SAoAtm, 
"Lesser  Cold;"  Daikan,  "Greater  Cold."  In  addition  to  this, 
yeare,  days,  and  hours  were  all  accounted  as  belo-nf^ing  to  one 
of  the  si^ns  of  the  zodiac  (Jap.  Ju-m-sAi),  whose  order  is  as 
follows : — 


1   Xe* 

the  Rat. 

7   l^/na, 

(he 

Horse.        ^^^^| 

2   i'shi. 

,,     Bull. 

8  Hifsitji, 

^^H 

3    Tvra, 

„     Tiger. 

i)  Soru, 

Ape.          ^^^H 

4  r. 

,,     Hare. 

lo  Tori, 

Cock.        ^^H 

g  Till VII. 

, ,     Dragon. 

1 1   /««, 

l^g.          ^H 

6  Mi. 

,,     Serpent. 

12    I, 

Boar.         ^^H 

"  Xi  i*  shari  for 

ittiaini,   ihc   nal   nori 

for  "  raL"    En 

like  manner,  i,  luuidi  -br 

|Or  ;i  "luqrj"   btn  tht  gvnuiEic   indent  Fcprm  of  iHc    woirJ. 
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The  Japanese  h^w  also  borrowed  from  Chinese  twtriilogy  what 
arc  lenned  the yVl^-jfei/;,  or  "len  cel^lial  stems,"— a  series  obtained 
by  dividing  each  of  the  five  elements  into  two  parts,  termed 
respeclivelj"  the  "elder"  and  the  "younger  brother"  {esndio). 
The  following  series  is  thus  obtained  : — 

1  Ki  no  E, Wood — Elder  Brother. 

2  Ki  no  To, Wood — Younger  Brother. 

2  Hi  no  E,   .  .       Fire    ^Ehler  Brother. 

4  Hi  no   To, Fire    — Younger  Brother. 

5  Tsttchi  no  E, Earth— Elder  Brother. 

6  Tsuehi  no  To, Earih — Younger  Brojher. 

■J  Ka*  no  E,       Metal  — Elder  Brother. 

^  Ka  no  To Metal — Younger  Brother. 

^  Mizu  no  £,       Water — Elder  Brothci. 

lo  Misii  no  To Wat«r — Younger  Brother. 

The  two  series — celestial  stems  and  signs  of  the  zodiac — being 
allowed  to  run  on  together,  iheir  combination  produces  the  cycle 
of  sixty  (lays  or  sixty  yearsj  as  sixty  is  the  first  iiumtier  divisible 
both  hy  ten  and  by  twelve.  The  first  day  or  year  of  the  cycle 
is  Ki  no  E,  Ne,  "Woctd — Elder  Brother,  Rat;"  the  second  is 
Ki  m  Til,  C'sAi,  "Wootl — Younger  Brolher,  Bull;"  and  so  on, 
until  the  sislielh,  Jl/rsu  nil  To,  J,  "  Water — Younger  Brother, 
Btiar,"  is  reached,  and  the  cycle  l>egin3  again. 

These  things,  especially  the  lunar  calendar,  still  largely  influence 
the  daily  actions  of  the  people,  The  peasantry  scrcipuluusly 
observe  the  tradltinnai  times  and  snasons  in  all  the  operations 
of  agriculture.  For  instance,  they  sow  their  rice  on  the  eighty- 
eighth  day  {Htichi-jU-hachi  yd)  from  the  beginning  of  spring 
iliisshan\  aiid  they  plant  it  out  in  Nyubui,  the  period  Used  for 
the  early  summer  raias.  The  2tolh.  and  ;30lh.  from  the 
beginning  of  spring  {pii-hyaku  /i-ia  and  Ni-Ayaiu  hatsutu,  generally 
coinciding  with  our  ist  and  lOth.  September  respectively),  and 
what    is    called    Hassahi,    that    i^,    the    first    day    of    the  eighth 

•Sljor[  fur  iaar^  "  meJal." 
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moon,  Old  Calendar,  are  lixiked  mn  as  days  of  special  inipoltmR 
to  tlie  crops,  which  arc  ct;rliiin  to  be  tnjured  if  there  is  a  stoCB^ 
because  tlie  rice  is  then  in  (lower.  They  fall  early  in  September, 
just  in  the  middle  of  the  typhoon  season.  St.  Swithin's  day 
has  its  Jaimiwe  counterpart  in  llio  Ki  no  E  jVc,  mentioitcd 
above  as  the  lirst  day  oT  the  seicagcsimaJ  cycle,  which  come« 
round  once  In  c\'ery  two  months  iipproximalely.  If  it  ruins,  it 
will  rain  for  thai  whole  cyck-,  that  isj  for  sixty  days  on  end, 
Again,  if  it  raina  on  die  first  day  of  a  certain  period  called 
Hasxe/i,  of  u-hicli  there  iire  six  in  c\'ery  year,  it  vi-ill  rain  for  tlie 
next  eight  dnys.  These  fwriods,  being  movable,  may  come  at 
any  season.  Quite  a  number  of  festivals,  pilgrimages  to  temples, 
and  other  functions  depend  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Thus, 
[lie  mayU'damii.  a  sort  of  Chrislniaa  tree  decorated  wilb  cakes 
in  honour  of  the  silkworm,  rnnkqs  its  appearance  on  whatever 
date  in  January  may  happen  t<^  be  the  "First  Day  of  the 
Hare"  {Hotsu-U). 

We  have  said  that  official  Japan  lias  quite  Europeaniwd  herself 
so  &r  as  melhods  of  computing  time  are  concerned.  The  assertion 
was  loo  sweeping'.  Although  the  Gregorian  calendar  has  been 
in  force  ever  since  the  isX  Janiury,  1873,  she  has  not  yci  been 
able  lo  bring  herself  to  adopt  the  Christian  era.  Not  only  would 
the  use  of  this  era  symbolise  lo  ihc  Shinto  Court  of  Japati  the 
supremacy  of  a  foreign  religion; — it  would  be  derogatory  rram 
a  political  point  of  view,  the  tixing  of  the  calendar  from  lime 
to  time,  together  with  the  appointing  of  "year-names,"*  having 
ever  been  looked  on  in  the  Far  East  as  among  the  inviolabis 
privileges  and  signs  of  independent  soveteignty,  much  as  coining  , 
money  is  in  the  West.  China  has  its  own  year-names,  which  it  1 
proudly  imposes  on  such  vaasal  stales  as  Thibel.  Japan  has 
other  )ear-names.  The  names  are  chosen  arbitrarily.  In  China 
the  plan  was  long  ago  introduced  of  making  each  year-name 
coincide  with  the  reign  of  an  emperor.  This  has  not  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  Japan,  though  an  official  notification  has  been 
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issued  lo  the  effect  ihat  reigns  and  year-names  shall  so  dcrin- 
cide  in  future.  Either  way,  the  confusion  introduced  into  ilie 
study  of  history  may  be  eaaily  imagined.  Hardly  any  Japanese 
knows  all  the  year-names  even  of  his  own  country.  The  most 
salietic  ones  a.re,  it  is  true,  employed  in  conversation,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  we  speak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  the 
Georgian  and  Victorian  eras.  Such  are  Engi  (A.D.  901 — 923), 
celebrated  for  the  legislation  then  undertaken;  Genroku  (1688— 
1704).  a  period  of  great  .ictivity  in  various  arts;  Tempo  (1830 — 
1844),  the  l^t  brilliant  period  of  feudalism  before  its  fall.  But 
no  one  coiald  say  offhand  how  nia«iy  years  it  is  from  one  of  these 
periods  lo  anolher.  In  1872  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce, 
E^  the  Japaneiie  era  from  which  all  dales  should  be  counted, 
the  supposed  dale  of  the  accession  of  Jinimu  Tcnn<J,  the 
tnythical  founder  of  the  Imperial  line;  and  this  system  still  \ias 
followers.  Jimmu's  reign  being  held  Ki  liave  commenced  in  llie 
year  B.C.  660,  all  dales  ihus  reckoned  exceed  by  ihe  number  six 
hundred  and  sixty  the  European  date  {<>{  the  same  year.  Thus, 
19-05  is  2565. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  year-names  of  ilie  pastceniury  ; — 


Kyiiwa, 

Bunkuia, 

Bnnsei, 

Tempi, 

Kakuia, 

Kaoi. 


iHoi — 1B04." 
1804—1818, 
1818—1830. 
1830 — 184+- 
1844— 1S48. 
1848— 1S54. 


Ansei, 
Man-en. 
Bunkyii, 
Genj'i, 

Keia, 
Maji, 


1854—1860. 
1860—1861. 
1861  —  1864. 
1864—1865. 
i86g— 186a. 
1868— 


The  present  year,  11)04,  is  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Meiji. 
Astrologically  speaking,  it  is  Kt  no  E  lalsu,  "Wood — Elder 
Brother,  Uragon." 

B<KlkB  recomilLended..  fnf^netr  ChraH^j£ititi  Tah-Ui,  by  WMlioni  Bram&vn.  TluA 
vvor^  ha^  an  eljifj^raTt.  iiucQiJitciJon  HI  il(e  w^Krl^  tiihjtt;^ .-  ftud  (hg  iflbJv^Hiv  to  amDE«l 
as  ID  ihoK,  not  only  ihe  £uropE-.Lii  yeir,  but  ihc  «acl  &%f  ro  Hbicli  onyJipineM  diH. 
CroDi  A.D-  fi-4S  ofiwArd»>  c^rr^ipoTida.  ShLanef  iab1t-.9.  bul^cicnl  faf  -iDi^t  purj'osH,  wiU 
be  buntt  En  ihv  InCro<tu(lian  tu  MurrEiy'B  I^aitdhtvk y,T  ^i^/mh. 

'  It  miy  be  avkedi  Why  oot  (aitv  Ayiuia  u  cqumlBni  n  iSgi— 3,  SwHitna  ■■ 
equivaliirpt  [o  ifkn— iji,  and  lo  on  in  evay  case,  iB!i™il  of  cuuniirvB  thcCnBl  and  iniEial 
yrars  of  eich  periw]  rwicc?  The  n-a^t^n  U  iHai  iiu  new  namt  aver  cainc  InUf  tume  oa 
ilia  iftF  jBtiEiiry.     In  man  C41CI  ihr  ye?.r  «aj  -wtU-Ad-i-anccd  berore  i(  luas  adopled- 
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Topsy-tupvydom. 


Tobaoco    was    inlroduccd    inii>    Jai>an    by    ihc     IVftugumi 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixie«nih  century,  and    was    first    planted 
in  1605.     As    in  other  Counlri^  h«rc  too  ofiicialdum    strove   to 
impede  its  use:   hut   by    1651   the  Inw  was  so  fnr  relaxed  as  to. 
permit    smoking,    though    only     out-of-doors.      Now     there     is  | 
lordly  a  man  or  woman  throughout  the  len^h   and   breadth  of , 
the   land    who    does   not    enjoy    the   fragrant    weed  ;   Sir,  as  an 
anonymous   author    quoted    by    Sii    Ernest    Satow    sarcastically 
[cmarks,  "Women  who  do  not  smoke  and  priests  who  keep  the 
prescribed    rules    of  abstinence,  are  equally  rare.''     N«vertl)eless, 
a  reaction  has  begun  lo  make   ilsclf  feU, — a   reaction    grounded 
in  the  fear  of  national  deteriomlion  caused  by  the  visibly  deleteri- 
ous effijcts  of  smoking  on    ihc    physique    of  school-children.     A 
law  was  accordinRiy  passed  in  1900,  prohibiting  this  indulgence 
to  minors,  that  is,  lo  all  persons  under  ihc  age  of  t\venty. 

Tobatco  has  been  a  government  monopoly  for  the  last  sewn 
or  eight  years :  but  the  total  area  of  culti\'alion  fixed  for  each 
year  varies  so  widely  as  to  render  statistics  on  tlie  sabjcrti 
practically  uaeless.  Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Jap^inese 
tobacco,  the  most  esteemed  is  Kdkuiu,  which  is  grown  in  the 
provinces  of  Satsuma  and  fJsutni;  hut  the  plan  commonly 
folipwed  by  dealers  is  to  make  blends  of  two  or  more  sorts. 
Prices  varj-  from  30  sen  up  to  r  yen  for  100  mc,  that  is,  a  little 
less  than  i  lb,,  but  are  expected  soon  to  double.  All  Japanese 
tobacco  is  light,  and  consequently  we11-5uiled  for  use  in  ^e 
fbcm  of  cigaretees.  One  of  the  countles;s  ways  in  which  the 
nation  is  Europeanisi  ng  itself  is  by  the  adoption  of  cigarette- 
smoking.  But  the  tiny  native  pipe— it  luoks  like  a  doll's  pipe 
- — holds  its  own  side  by  side  with  the  new  importation.  (See 
also  Article  on  Pii'ES.) 

Book  reconuiitmdvd.     Tk.   inti^Kcdtit  '/  r.-/vtwe  tttf  7i*fnH,   !■)■  Sir  Enoc 
^fown  ill  ViiJ.   11.  ijf  The  ■'Aiijric  Trinsiclioni." 

Tope y-turvy dona.  It  has  oflen  been  remarked  that  the 
Japanese  do  many  things  in  a  way  that  runs  directly  counter  to 
European  ideas  of  what  is  natural  and  proper.     To  the  Japanese 
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Topsy-turvy  dotn. 
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ihemselves  our  ways  appear  eijually  unaccountable.  It  was  only 
the  olher  day  that  a  Tokyo  Jady  asked  ihe  present  writer  wliy 
foreigners  did  so  many  things  topsy-lurvy,  instead  of  doing  them 
natiiraliy,  after  the  manner  of  her  country- people.  Here  are  a 
few  instances  of  this  conuariety  : — 

Japanese  books  begin  at  what  we  shuiilj  call  the  end,  the 
word  finis  (ill-)  ci->ming  where  we  put  the  title-pige.  The 
foot-nota  are  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  the  reader 
inserts  his  marker  at  the  boUt-m.  Jn  newspaper  paragraphs,  a 
large  lull  atop  is  put  at  the  hcginniiig  of  each. 

Men  make  thetuiselves  merry  with  wine,  not  after  dinner,  but 
before.     Sweets  also  come  before  the  puces  lic  resistance. 

The  whole  method  of  treating  horses  is  the  opposite  of  ours. 
A  Japanese  (of  the  old  schc»l)  mounts  his  horse  on  the  right  side, 
all  [Kills  of  the  harness  arc  fastened  on  tlie  right  side,  the  mane 
is  made  to  hang  on  the  left  side  ;  and  when  the  horee  is  brought 
home,  its  head  is  placed  tvhere  its  tail  ought  to  be,  and  the 
animal  is  fed  from  a  tub  at  the  stable  door. 

Uoats  are  hauled  up  on  the  beach  stem  fiRil. 

On  leaving  an  inn.  you  fee  not  the  waiter,  but  the  proprietor. 

The  Japanese  do  not  say  "  north-east,"  "  south-west,"  but 
"east-north,"  "west-south." 

They  carry  babies,  not  in  their  arms,  hut  on  llieir  backs. 

In  addressing  a  letter  Lhey  employ  Ihe  following  order  of 
words:  "Japan,  Tiikyo,  Akasaka  dislricL,  such-and-such  a  street, 
19  Number,  Smith  John  Mr," — thus  putting  the  general  fiisl,  and 
the  particular  afterwards,  which  is  the  exact  reverse  of  our  method: 

Many  tools  and  implements  are  used  in  a  way  which  ts 
contrary  to  ours.  For  example,  Japanese  keys  turn  in  instead 
of  out,  and  Japanese  carpen(ers  saw  and  plane  towards,  instead 
of  away  from,  tliomselvei. 

The  best  rooms  in  a  house  are  at  the  back ;  the  garden,  loo, 
is  at  the  back.  When  building  a  house,  the  Japanese  construct 
the  roof  first;  then,  having  numbered  the  pieces,  they  break  it 
up  again,  and  keep  it  until  the  substructure  is  finished. 
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In  making  up  accounts,  iJiey  write  down  the  figures  first,  the^ 
corresponding  items  next. 

Politeness  prompts   iliem    to   remove,  not  their  head-gear,  Imt 
their  foot-gear. 

Their  needle-work  somelimes  curiously  reverses  European 
meihods.  Belonging  as  he  does  lo  the  inferior  sex,  the  pieseni 
writer  can  only  speak  hesitating;!}-  on  such  a  point.  Bui  a  lady 
of  his  acquaintance  informs  him  that  Japanese  women  needle 
their  thread  instead  of  threading  their  needle,  and  tliat  instead  of, 
running  the  needle  through  the  cloth,  they  hold  it  siill  iind  nin  i 
the  cloth  upon  it.  Another  lady,  long  resident  in  TokyS,  sajs 
that  ifit'  impulse  of  her  Japanese  maids  is  always  lo  sew  on  cufls. 
frills,  ami  other  similar  things,  iops>'-turvy  and  inside  out.  If  thai 
is  not  ihe  Hc  plus  ullra  of  contrariety,  what  is  ? 

Men  ill  Jajian  are  most  emphatically  nol  the  inferior  sex. 
When  (which  does  not  often  happen)  a  husband  condescends; 
to  take  his  wife  out  with  him,  it  is  my  lord's  jinrikisha  that 
bowls  off  firsit.  The  woman  gets  inln  hers  as  best  she  car.  and 
trundles,  along  behind.  Slill,  women  have  some  few  consolations. 
In  Europe,  gay  bachelors  are  apt  to  be  captivated  by  the  channs 
of  actresses.  In  Japan,  where  there  ate  no  actresses  to  speak  of, 
it  is  the  women  who  foil  in  love  with  fashionable  actors 

Strangest  of  all,  after  a  bath  the  Japanese  dry  themselves  with 
a  damp  towel  ! 


Torii  is  the  name  of  the  peculiar  gateway,  formed  of  two 
upright  and  two  hoiizonial  beams,  which  stands  in  front  of 
every  Shinto  temple.  According  lo  the  orthodox  account,  it  wu 
originally  a  perch  for  the  3acred  fowls  (/on'=:"fowl ;"  ('.  from 
iTw,=  "  dwelling"),  which  gave  warning  of  daybreak  :  but  in  later 
times— its  origin  being  forgotten — it  Came  to  be  regarded  as  a, 
gaicwa)'  t)r  even  as  a  merely  symbolic  ornament,  so  that  whole 
avenues  of  lorii  were  sometimes  erected,  while  the  Buddhists  3la.> 
adopted  it.  employing  it  to  place  tables  on  with  inscriptions, 
and  ornamenting  it  in  \'arioiis  newfangled  ways,  such  as  turning- 
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up  ihe  comers  of  iha  transverse  beams,  etc.,  etc.  Accordingly, 
when  the  "purification"  of  the  Shinto  lemplea  took  place*  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Mikadu  in  ii563,  one  of  the  earliest  official 
acts  was  the  removal  of  iJiCse  tlblets.  Ever  since  that  linie, 
too,  the  simplest  form  of  tan'i  has  alone  been  set  up,  because 
aione  consislcred  ancient  and  nationaJ. 

The  present  writer's  opinion,  founded  partly  on  a  comparison 
of  the  Japanese  and  Luchuan  forms  of  the  word  (Jap.  (orii, 
Luch,  iiiri),  is  ihat  the  orthodox  etymoli^y  and  the  opinions 
derived  from  it  arc  alike  erroneous,  that  the  origin  both  of  the 
word  and  of  the  thing  is  obscure,  but  that  indications  deserving 
consideration  point  to  the  probability  of  both  having  been  brought 
over  from  the  Asiatic  conlineiit.  The  Koreans  erect  somewhat 
similar  gateways  at  the  approach  to  their  royal  palaces;  the 
Ciiinese  p'ai  loit,  ser\ing  to  record  the  virtues  of  male  or  female 
Avorthies,  seem  related  in  shape  as  well  as  in  me :  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  luriin  in  Korthem  India  and  of  the  word 
tnri  in  Central  India,  to  denote  gateways  of  strikingly  cognate 
appearance,  gives  matter  for  reflection.  Finally,  we  have  the 
fundamental  fact  tlial  almost  every  Japanese  art  and  almost 
every  Japanese  idea  can  be  traced  back  ultimately  to  the  Asiatic 
mainland. — an  intellectual  dependence  so  constant  as  to  raise  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a  Chinese  or  Buddhist  (that  is 
Indian)  origin  for  any  obscure  individual  item. 

Mr.  Aston,  a  great  authority  in  stich  matters,  agrees  in  believ- 
ing lliat  the  thing— the  lorii  itself— was  imported  from  abroad 
(probaljly  about  A.D.  770),  but  holds  that  it  ivas  fitted  with  a 
pre-existing  native  name,  which  would  have  originally  designated 
"a  lintel"  ^efore  it  came  to  have  its  present  sacred  associaticm. 

bcOka  rttoomm^ndeid..  Th«  Imi^uftLic  ar^mvni  {flppreclaMe  oitEy  by  tpocioIJHU-) 
will  tie  round  ill  a  {i^p*^r  by  the  prev^t  wrir«r  in  (he  "Jinuriial  uT  ihe  AmhropaiJDgicitl 
Iniiiiun  of  Grai  Briuii) "  for  iSf;,  cniiilcd  A  Frtlimi«ary  Aicmnl  "/  Ikt  tuclmnH 
Langnatl.  See  ilia  Tjriwi  a»d  ill  DfrmnliiH,  by  W.  G.  Aston,  [n  Vol.  XXVll,  Part 
IV.  uf  ibD  ■■  Aiiitic  Trani»cllon»."  und  S'nttt  ait  Ikr  Ja/mHt-a  Ttrif,  bj  S.  Tukc,  In  Vol. 
IV.  of  thv  "TnutsacliiinB.  of  ihc  Japan  Society  o/  l-oodon." 
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TO"Wela.  The  JapartCie  Colton  towel,  generally  a  yard  long 
by  a  foot  wide,  seri'cs  various  [>iiqK>st::s  besides  that  of  dr>'inj: 
Die  hands  or  the  body.  Balh  sexes  occasionally  emplo-y  it  as 
a  hcsid-dress.  Male  nrii.sans  and  coolies  twist  and  then  lie  a 
lowel  across  iheir  foreheads  to  prevent  the  perspiration  from 
running  down  into  their  eyes,  while  females  of  ilie  same  class 
make  shift  with  one  as-  a  sort  of  light  hood  to  cover  the  h^Ld.  ! 
When  doing  the  room  of  a  morning,  the  maid  of  all  work  will 
save  lier  hair  in  this  way  from  the  dusl,  and  whole  families 
msty  be  seen  thus  protected  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  annual 
house-cleaning-  H  olid  ay-makers  sometimes  protect  their  hair 
by  the  same  device,  and  there  is  actually  a  s|>ecial  kind  entitled 
Jiaaa-mi'-rfetiugui,  or  "  flower- vie  wing  towel,"  worn  by  festive  { 
bands  who  sally  forth  to  admire  the  cherry-blossoms,  and  wlio 
— must  it  be  owned? — sacrifice  not  only  to  Flora,  but  to 
Bacchus,  lor  which  reason  the  winjC-cup  and  the  liquor-loving , 
tortoise  figure  as  the  motives  of  omamentalion  along  witli  the 
pink  blossom.  For  observe  that  towels  afti_ird  a  topical  example 
of  the  national  fondness  for  decorating  even  the  most  trivial 
articles  of  daily  use.  A  study  of  them,  as  they  flutter  in  the 
wind  under  the  eaves  of  the  shops  devoted  to  tlieir  sale,  would 
result  in  acquaintance  with  the  whole  g^amul  of  popular  ait ' 
motives  and  symbolism.  The  vegetable  world,  the  animal 
world  l»ol!i  real  and  mythical,  the  stage  and  ihe  wresUing  rinj, 
crests,  riddles,  Chinese  ideographs  cnngratulatory  or  otherwise 
characteristic,— all  these  and  various  other  stores  an:-  drawn  up- 
on,  the  same  subject  being  tei>eated  in  such  a  multiplicity  of 
elaborated  and  abbreviated  forms  that  not  a  little  ingeituity  ia 
sometimes  needed  to  dliscover  the  artist's  intention.  The  lat^t 
source  of  inspiratiun  hs3  bt-en  the  Russian  war.  Na\-al  and 
■nilitaiy  feats  of  arms  may  be  seen  represented  or  hinted  at 
in  every  style,- — realistic,  picturesque,  comic,  allegorical. 

Being  thus  variously  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  towels 
make  good  presents,  and  thousands  must  be  annLially  gii-en 
away    in    every   lovm.      Inn?   often    ha\'e    towels    of   llieir   own. 
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specially  inscribed  or  ortiainenied ,  one  of  which  is  presented  to 
each  departing  guest  if  he  has  behaved  liberall)'  in  the  malLer 
of  "  tea-money "  to  mine  host  Shops  sometimes  do  likewise. 
Ai  New  Year  lime,  in  particular,  there  is  quite  a  shower  nf  such 
civilities.  When  destined  as  a  gift,  the  towel  is  generatlj-  folded 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  which  itself  bears  a  suitable  inscription, 
including:  the  donor's  address,  with  the  occasional  addition  now- 
a-days  of  his  telephone  TiLimlier ;  for  even  in  such  minuiiac,  the 
Japanese  of  the  lower  tuiddle  class  are  up  to  date.  Sometimes, 
insteaii  of  the  host  giving  towels  to  his  guests,  the  process  is 
reversed.  This  happens  notably  in  the  case  of  pilgrim  hands 
or  clubs,  who  distribute  to  every  inn  at  which  they  alight  towels 
inscribed  with  the  club's  name,  and  perhaps  a  picture  of  the 
sacred  mountain  which  is  their  goal.  Towels  are  even  otTered 
lo  temples  by  the  pious,  appropriateh'  Inscribed. 


Trade.  Rarely  has  the  fiat  of  a  prince — a  particular  edict 
issued  on  a  particular  day — succeeded  in  deflecting  the  whole 
turrenl  of  a  nation's  enterprise  for  over  two  centuries.  This 
happened  in  Japan  when  the  country  was  closed  in  .^,D.  i'i24. 
foreigners  being  e^ipelled,  and  foreign  learning,  foreign  trade, 
and  foreiijn  travel  alike  prohibited.  Till  then  the  Japanese 
merchants  and  adventurers  had  been  a  power  in  Eastern  seas. 
NcH"  w-as  the  commercial  instinct  theirs  alone.  The  leaders  of 
the  nation  had  been  nearly  as  keen.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  aversion  to  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  an  ingrained 
racial  characteristic,  or  even  an  official  tradition.  On  llie 
contrary,  when  the  Portuguese  first  came  lo  Japan  in  the 
si-vteenth  century,  both  the  local  Daimyos  in  Kyushu  and  the 
central  rniers.— notably  Hideyoshi  the  Great, — hastened  to  wel- 
come the  new-comers  and  their  trade.  It  was  only  when 
suspicions  arose  of  nefarious  designs  upon  Japanese  national 
independence  that  a  policy  of  exclusion  was  adopted,  at  first 
reluctantly  and  fitfully,  then  with  systematic  completeness.  By 
the  edict  of  1^24,  all  Japanese  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad,  and 
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even  ihe  building  or  junks  above  a  cenain  size  vas  interdicted. 
Frotn  that  instant,  ihe  movements  of  the  native  scaiaiers  were 
curbed  and  their  spirit  was  broken,  A  dribble  of  liable  with  the 
Dutch  at  Nagasaki,  on  the  Turihest  confines  of  the  empire,  was 
all  lliat  remained.  Internal  trade  itself,  just  springing  into 
vigorous  life  after  centuries  of  civil  conflict,  was  hatnpercd  by 
Ihe  very  perfection  (along  certain  lines)  and  thoroughness  of  the 
feudal  sysi«tn.  Not  only  did  the  central  ^vummcni  ai  V'cdo 
bdiave  towards  commerce  as  a  stepmother:  each  Daimj^S  drew 
a  cordon  round  his  Daimiate.  Sumptuary  laws,  rule,  restrictions 
innumerable,  monopolies,  close  guilds,  an  embar;go  on  new 
inventions,  the  pred omittance  of  aristocradc  militarism  and  of  tbe 
Brtislic  spirit. — all  these  ihinffs  together  formed  an  overwhelming 
obstacle  lo  trade  on  a  large  scale.  The  Japanese  merchant, 
relegated  to  a  rank  below  that  of  the  peasant,  became  a  poor, 
timid  Creature  with  unbusinesslike  methods,  paltry  aims,  and  % 
low  moral  standard. 

Of  course  such  an  outline  of  a  state  of  society,  drawn  -with 
three  or  four  rii)id  strokes,  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  finished 
picture.  Details  would  modify  the  impression.  The  Japan  of 
the  se;'enteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  did  possess  some  few 
imporlani  business  houses,  notably  that  of  Mitsui,  with  whom  ' 
the  government  formed  a  sort  of  left-handed  alliance,  borrowing 
money  from  it  and  employing  it  in  sundry  ways,  much  as  our 
mediaeval  kings  were  wont  to  make  use  of  the  Jews  and  the  gold- 
smiths. The  memoirs  of  those  times  preserve  also  the  names 
of  a  few  individual  speculators, — for  instancy,  Kinokuni-ya  Bun- 
aemon,  who  made  a  fortune  in  oranges  and  squanderetl  il  in 
riotous  living.  Some  of  our  Western  business  expedients,  or  at 
least  adumbralinns  of  them,  were  known,  such  as  clearing-houses, 
bills  of  lading,  and  bills  of  exchange.  The  two  commercial 
centres  were  Osaka  and  Yedo-  Here  was  conducted  the  sale  of 
the  government  rice;  for  the  peasants  paid  their  taxes  in  kind. 
not  in  money,  then  a  scarce  commodity.  .Ground  these  olficial 
lice  transactions  all    other  business  revoked.      Il    \'aried    little 
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from  year  lo  year,  scarcely  any  scope  being  afforded  for  pri\'aie 
enlerprise. 

When  ihe  country  was  thrown  open  some  forty  years  ago,  (tie 
few  large  cumtnercial  hoiiscs  of  old  standing  were  looked  to  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  relations  with  the  stranger*  rtewly 
arrived.  They  declined  to  venture  on  whal  appeared  a  hasardous 
experiment  Such  a  new  departure  was  also  beyond  the  m-ental 
grasp  of  the  lesser  merchants,  who  worked  kjgether  in  guilds, 
along  line  settled  for  them  beforehaiid  L»y  time-honoured  pre- 
ceiients.  Thus  it  fell  out  that  Yokohama  and  the  other  foreign 
settlements  became  resorts  for  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible 
men, — a  calamity,  truly,  not  only  then  but  long  afterwards. 
The  ^Europeans  at  the  ports  naturally  judged  of  the  whole  nation 
by  the  only  specimens  wiih  whom  they  came  in  contact.  The 
Japatiese  officials  on  the  other  hand,  and  to  some  extent  llie  public 
at  targe,  looked  askance  at  the  foieign  mercantile  community, 
because  uf  its  connection  with  a  class  indisputably  contempti- 
ble. The  average  Japanese  trader  still  has  much  to  learn, 
especially  in  such  mailers  ;k  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  a  contract 
and  the  nieeling  of  an  obligation ;  hut  he  has  become  a  keen 
man  of  business.  Moreover,  a  new  generation  of  merchants  and 
bankers  is  coming  to  the  fore, — men  of  good  standing  and 
liberal  education-  Though  still  comparatively  few  in  number, 
these  have  taken  up  iheir  calling  in  the  spirit  of  earnestness  and 
thoroughness  which  is  characteristic  of  Ihe  Tnodem  Japanese  in 
other  walks  nf  life.  The  oversea  trade,  built  up  and  maintained 
by  foreigners  in  the  old  "treaty  port"  days,  lends  gradually  to 
pass  into  these  new  hands.  It  has  made  rapid  slrides,  particularly 
since  i88y.  during  which  period  of  fifteen  years  the  Japan^e 
Government  has  taken  an  intelligently  active  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  10  the  commercial  and  industrial  welfare  of  Ihe 
country. 

The  following  figures  may  help  to  show  Japan's  rapid  advance 
since  the  empire  was  thrown  open  to  fiireign  trade  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century: — 
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Total  tif  Imports  1 

and  E}([)orts  in  1868   ) 
Do. 


I'en       26,i46,;44- 
606,637,960. 


Tlie  principal  imports  into  Japan  from,  abroad  are: — boileis. 
engines  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  iron  ore,  jng  iron,  manu- 
factured iron  and  sleel,  lead,  zinc,  lin.  kerosene  oil,  wheal,  rite, 
beans,  barlej,  Hour,  linne<l  provisions,  alcohol,  chemicals,  dyes, 
paints,  g\as&.  paper.  sug:ar  both  raw  and  refined,  raw  and  nunii- 
factiired  cotton,  raw  and  manufaciured  wool,  flax,  hemp,  jut^ 
China  grass,  tobacco,  Cardiff  coal,  mah,  manures  ol  \-aririus 
descriptions,  wood  pulp,  timber,  and  explosives. 

The  chief  esporls  are  : — tea,  rice,  dried  fish,  seaweed,  gelatine, 
chillies,  ginseng,  ginger,  pea-nuts,  vegeuhles,  saif,  soy,  beer, 
tnineia.!  waters,  cotton  manufactures,  raw  and  manufactuied  silk, 
camphor,  peppumiint,  ccral,  sulphur,  copper,  manganese,  line, 
bronze,  fish  oil,  vegetable  mux,  [Kiper,  cigarettes,  matches, 
Portland  cement,  railway  sleepers,  Umber,  bamboos,  brushes, 
stran'  braid,  straw  maHing,  wood  chips,  porcelain,  curios,  and 
works  of  art. 

Booka  reoommeuitsd.      T^-e  Briftik  OuiMuiar  TraJr  Rrftfis ^-AttHMjU  Rfturm  ^ 

Ptitrigjt  Tradfy  \m\v^  hy-  the  Imprri^  Ja]|,ane*tF  DcpBTtrnent  of  FinancV-— ^Ourioiu 
deiJLLh  or  the  pDrtuf^ue„  Spiniah,  Dutch,  and  Eneltsli  rnde  Atih  Jatsd  pHof  lO'  the 
cUuinjC  of  Ihe  founnry  in    16^4   arv  civpn.  jMtn'm.    in    Murdoch'^    llislury  if  ynjmn 


Treaties  -vtrith  Foreign  Pcwera.  The  subject  of  tieaty 
reiisiun  ivas  f-.T  ^o  manj-  years  the  hinge  on  which  Japanese 
foreign  policy  turned,  the  working  of  the  new  treaties  i&  still 
such  3.  burning  question  to  the  foreig'n  residents,  tliat  the  new- 
comer desirous  of  peeping  bclo«'  {hv  surface  and  learning  some- 
thing of  the  inner  springs  of  local  politics,  will  perhaps  find  am 
interest  in  details  ihai  might  niherwise  be  condemned  as  "ancient 
hisloiy."  In  effect,  is  not  the  reCent  past  our  otily  trustworthy 
guide  to  the  present  and  the  near  future  i 

Japan's  first  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  thai  wrung  fium 
her.  ill   i3j4.  by  the   terror    which    Commodore    Perrj's    "black 
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ships"  had  inspired.  Others,  dating  from  1858  to  i86g  inclusive, 
followed  with  Russia,  Great  Briiain,  France,  and  the  rest  of  ihe 
Emopean  jxiwers  great  and  small,  tlic  chier  features  in  iheso 
documcTits,  which  were  praclicallf  merged  in  one  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  most  favoured  nation  clause,  being  {I)  the  opening 
of  the  ports  of  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Niigata,  and 
Hakodate  to  foreign  trade  and  residence,  with  a  radius  of  10  ri 
(about  24.4  miles)  round  each,  termed  "Treaty  Urn iis,"  wherein 
foreigners  might  travel  without  passports;  (II)  the  establishmcnl 
of  "esierritoriality,  that  is  to  say,  the  exemption  of  foreijfneis 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese  law-courts ;  (III)  a  very 
low  scale  of  import  dues,  mostly  five  per  cent  aJ  valorem. 

Such,  in  barest  outline,  were  the  old  treaties,  their  tacitly 
assumed  basis  being  the  une<[ual  status  of  the  two  contracting 
parties, — civilised  white  men  on  the  one  hand,  Japan  but  just 
emerging  from  Asiatic  semi-barbarism  on  the  other.  How  to 
get  them  revised  on  more  fa\-ourabIe  terms,  long  formed  the 
great  crux  of  Japanese  diplomacy.  The  matter  was  a  complicated 
one,  involving,  as  it  did  on  the  foreigner's  part,  the  surrender  of 
commercial  and  legal  ])rivileges  that  had  been  enjoyed  for  a  long 
lenn  of  years, — involvinff,  too.  the  extremely  delicate  question 
S3  to  the  fiinfeis  of  Japan  fw  admission  into  the  family  of  Christian 
nations  on  equal  terms.  Legally,  Japan  had  a  claim  to  the 
revision  of  the  treaiies  as  far  back  as  1872  ,■  and  the  long  tarrying 
of  Prince  Iwakura's  embassy  in  the  United  Slates  in  iSyj-^-w^as 
avowedly  caused  by  the  desire  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  then 
and  there.  But  if  Sir  Francis  Adams's  account  of  the  proceed* 
ings  may  be  trusted,  the  Japanese  authorities  themselves  ended 
by  requesting  a  delay.  Perhaps  there  had  been  gradually  borne 
in  upon  them  Ihe  consciousness  that  Japan  was  then  in  no  posi- 
tion to  offer  suitable  guarantees;  nor  indeed  did  her  laws  and 
usages  approximate  tO'  the  necessary-  standard  for  a.  whole  decade 
more.  A  less  radical,  but  equally  thorny,  obstacle  in  the  way 
was  the  (act  that  the  sistcen  or  seventeen  foreign  [xjwcrs  had 
pledged  themselves  to  act    conjointly  in    their   negotiations,    ajid 
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that  it  was  no  easy  mauer  to  get  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
the  test  to  cotisent  lo  any  comtnon  basis  on  which  a.  cohfercnC* 
might  be  opened.     Some   held    to   the   low   import   dues  which 
favoured  ihe  operations  of  their  merchanis.     Others — all   perhaps 
— hesitatcJ    to    plate    th^ii    nationals    at    the    mercy   of  Japanese 
judges.     Thus  the  siatus  guo  was  presened  for  years.     One  cotin-l 
try.  the  United  Slates,  which  had  always  "been  Japan's   kindest 
patron,    did,    nu    doubt,    show    s]gns  of  breaking  away  from  ihc 
league   of  the    Western   powers,   ajid   made  a  separate  treaty  in 
1876,  whereby  all  the  chief  points  in   dispute  were   surrendered. 
This  u-ealy,  however,  ct>niained  Otue  clause  "■hich  invalidated  all 
the  real, — a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  was  not  to  go  inti 
force  until  all  the  other  powers   should   have   concluded  treati^l 
of  a   similar    purport,      America's   good-will    on   this   occasion,,! 
though  tJoubtlcss  genuine,  proved  therefore  lo  be  of  the  Plutoniel 
order;   and    "the    Bingham    treaty,"   as   it   was  called  from  Uie' 
name  of  Ihe  minister  who  negotiated    it,    was   consigned   to 
limbo  of  a  pigeon-hole. 

True,  some  declare  that  the  iwralysing  little  clause  in 
treaty  was  inserted,  not  by  the  American  negotiator,  but  by  ihc 
Japanese  Government  itself]  Impossible,  it  wiil  be  said-  Im-*! 
probable,  assuredly.  Still,  when  the  reader  tails  to  mind  what] 
has  been  mentioned  concerning  Prince  Iwakura's  alleged  ter- 
giversations, lie  will  be  led  to  hesitate  before  rejecting  the 
possibitity  of  such  a  thing.  It  will  be  seen  immediately  below 
that  oti  two  occasions  more  recent  the  Japanese  ntgotiaiots  did 
actually  shift  their  basis  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  and  if  private 
individuals  often  ireiuble  to  see  their  heart's  desire  on  the  eve 
of  accomplishment,  and  would  give  worlds  to  recall  i(  at  the 
last  moment,  why  should  not  the  same  be  sometimes  true  of 
goveninienls  i 

Meanwhile  Japan's  progress  in  Europeanisation  had  bcensuchrl 
above   ali   her   honest   e^igemess   lo   reform    her   laws   and   legal 
procedure  had  Ijeen  made  so   cleady  manifest,  that  it  began  10 
be  aclinowledged  on  all  sides,  in    diplomatic    circles   and  in  the 
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home  jiress,  lliai  Uie  limt-  baiJ  anived  fur  the  admission  of  her 
claims,  in  return,  for  granting  which  it  was  understood  thai  slje 
should  Ihrow  open  the  whole  empire  to  foreign  trade  and  resi- 
dence, instead  of  restricting  these  to  the  "Open  Ports"  of 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  etc.,  as  under  the  system  of  es territoriality 
hitherto  in  vogue,  A  preliminary  conference  was  held  at  Tokyo 
in  i88z,  to  setde  the  basis  of  negoliation.  The  Japanese  pro- 
posals included  the  abolition  of  exterritoriality  outside  the  for- 
eign settlements  :is  soon  as  an  English  version  of  the  Civil  Code 
should  have  lieen  published,  the  abolition  of  esterritoriality  even 
in  lilt  foreign  settiementi  after  a  ftiriJier  period  of  three  years, 
the  appointment  of  no  less  than  ttventy-five  foreign  judges  for 
a  term  of  fifteen  years, — the  said  judges  to  form  s  majoricj'  in 
all  cases  affecting  foreigners,^and  the  use  of  English  as  the 
judicial  lanjgoage  in  such  cases.  Diplomacy,  in  Ja()an  as  else- 
where, talks  much  snd  moves  sli>wly.  To  elaliowte  the  scheme 
here  outlined  was  the  arduous  work  of  four  years,  and  i8S6  was 
already  half-spent  when  the  great  conference,  intended  to  be  linal, 
met  ;\i  T^kyti.  Tiie  English  and  Gennan  rc|)resenta lives  led 
liie  way  by  making  liberal  concessions  ;  and  all  was  progressing 
to  general  satisfaction,  when  suddenly,  in  July,  1887,  on  the 
return  from  ahroad  of  certain  Japanese  [iLjiiicians  holding  radical 
vHews,  the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  shifted  the  basis  of  their 
dem:ands,  and  the  negotiations  were  con.sequenlIy  brought  to  a 
standsrill. 

Nevertheless,  as  t]iere  remained  a  genuine  desire  on  both  sides 
to  get  the  treaty  revision  question  settled,  the  altempl  to  settle 
il  was  not  given  up.  5omc  of  iJic  power*  now  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  approached  singly.  Mexicn  (absiu-J  as  it  may  sound) 
led  the  vati.  To  be  sure,  she  had  no  iiade  to  lie  influenced,  and 
no  citizens  in  Japan  to  [irotecL  Anyhow,  she  made  her  treaty, 
which  was  ratified  early  in  1881^.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  several  of  the  powers  followed  suit, — first  the  United  SLiles, 
nest  Russia,  then  Germany.  France,  loo,  was  on  the  point  uf 
signing;    and    the   other   powers,    ihoujih    moving    less    r|uitkly. 
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were  also  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Suddenly  agaltir 
Japanese  public  opinion — if  that  term  maj"  be  employed,  for 
•vmnt  or  a  belter,  to  denote  the  view's  of  ihe  comparati^'ety  small 
number  of  pereons  who  in  the  Japan  of  those  days  thought 
and  spcke  on  political  subject*, — Japanese  public  opinion,  we 
say,  veered  round.  Among  the  new  stipulations  had  been  onej 
to  the  effect  that  four  foreign  judges — not  Iwonty-five — were  to' 
assist  the  nativ'e  bench  during  llie  first  few  years  following 
on  treaty  rc\'isioin.  This  stipulation  Mas  denounced  on  all 
hands  as  contrary  to  the  lemis  of  the  new  Constitution,  which 
had  just  lieen  pnxlainied.  But  the  real  objection  lay  else- 
where, and  had  its  root  in  panic  at  the  idea  of  Japan  being 
thrown  open  \o  foreign  trade  and  resitlence.  For  years  tlie 
Opening:  of  die  country  had  been  prayed  for  as  a  blessing  to 
trade,  a  mracis  of  attracting  foreign  capita)  to  the  mines  and 
industries,  a  mearis  i>f  making  Japanese  manners  and  institu-  j 
tions  conform  to  what  were  almcsl  univereally  admitted  lo  be 
the  superior  manners  and  customs  of  the  West  The  same 
anticipations  remained,  but  the  inferences  drawn  from  ihem 
were  reversed.  Japan,  it  was  now  feverisbly  asserted,  would  be 
sivampcd  by  foreign  immigration,  her  national  customs  would 
be  destroyed,  her  mines,  her  industries  would  all  come  uiider 
foreign  control,  her  very  soil  would,  by  lease  or  purchase, 
pass  into  foreign  hands,  her  people  would  be  practically  enslav- 
ed, and  independent  Japan  would  exist  no  more.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  given  voice  to  in  every  private  coni'ersation.  and 
re-echoed  daily  in  the  press.  Nevertheless  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, more  enlightened  than  the  Japanese  public,  endeavoured 
lo  continue  the  negotiations  for  treaty  revision.  Popular  cxdtc- 
cieiit  then  l>egan  to  seek  more  violent  vents.  The  Minister 
fat  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Okuma,  had  his  leg  blown  ofl 
by  a  dynamite  bomb.  It  became  evident  m  Octoljcr,  1889, 
that  negotiations  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  consistently  with 
the  public  peace,  and  the  Government  once  more  drew  back. 
Even   those   treaties   which    had   already    been   concluded   wiih 
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America,  Germany,  and  Russia  were  left  unratified  :  and  it  was 
proved  ihat  the  representalives  of  the  other  great  poM'ers  had 
acted  wisely  in  acting  slowly,  anil  had  saved  their  res[wctive 
govcrrmcnts  from  a  humiliating  rebuff. 

A  few  months  slipped  by,  and  the  tide  onCe  mere  bejpin  to 
flow.  The  native  ptess—whethcr  inspired  from  headquarters  we 
cannot  say — stantd  a  new  watchword,  which,  being  interpreted, 
si^ified  "treaty  revision  nn  a  footing  of  equality.''*  Tlii.5  was 
a  fair  phrase ;  but  on  e.'iaiiiinalion,  it  turned  out  lo  mean  simply 
that  the  foreign  powers  should  concede  cverylhinij,  and  Japan 
nothing  at  all.  In  fact,  it  was  a  case  of 
"  the  hah  of  the  Dutch, 
'■  Th.it  oS  gi'viiig  loo  lillle.  BiiJ  taking  loo  much," 
The  claim  was  preposterous;  but — for  the  impossible  does  some- 
times come  to  pass — it  actually  was  granted  I  Whoi  knuws? 
Perhaps  Great  Britain  ihoughl  (hereby  to  obtain  the  Japanese 
alliiitice ;  pethaps  it  was  fttjly  that  slie  wanted  to  patch  up. 
somehow  and  once  for  all,  an  old  difference  which  had  degen- 
erated inly  a  (tore.  Anyhow,  in  18^4,  the  Radical  English 
ministiy  of  the  hour  consented  lo  a  new  treaty  on  the  peculiar 
Dutch  lines  just  menlioned.  Hereby,  either  e.\plicitly  01  else 
implicitly  by  the  recognition  of  her  legal  codes  (some  of 
which  had  not  even  !ieen  published  at  that  date!),  Japan 
obtained  the  aboiilion  of  exterritorial  ity,  full  jtirisdiction  over 
British  subjecia,  the  right  to  fix  her  own  import  dues,  the 
monopoly  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  exclusion  of  British 
subjects  from  the  purchase  of  land,  or  evea  from  the  leasing 
of    land    for    agricullura]    or    mining    purposes.      In  exchange. 

Cleat  Britain  obuined  ?     The  only  items  revealed  by  a 

microscopic  scrutiny  were  that  everj-  one  would  In;  permitleJ  to 
travel  tinmolesled  in  the  inlerior. — but  in  practice  this  privil^:e 
was  enjoyed  already,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  any 
country  ranking  as  civilised, — and  that  property  might  Iw  leased 
in  the  inlerior  for  residential  and  commercial  purposes,  a  doubtful 
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advantage,  entailing,  as  ii  would,  on  merch.ini!.  ihe  evpense 
keeping  up  ^taUIishiuenu  in  various  cities  for  the  same  uade 
which  had- liilherto  more  economically  centred  in  ihe  Open  Pons. 
But  all  this  was  merely  the  befl'inning  of  the  trouble.  As 
iJie  date  for  the  enforcement  of  ihe  treaty  drew  near,  and  men 
had  to  make  arrangements  accordingly,  they  found  ihemseivea 
confronCed  with  ohsiades  which  could  never  have  .arisen  had  the 
negotiators  exercised  ordinary  foresight.  The  amhiguiiy  of  the 
document  was  not  the  least  of  its  defect*-  A  careful  c>.^iisideTalioa 
of  what  was  no!  stipulated  for,  as  well  as  of  what  was,  showed 
that,  under  the  new  treaty,  British  -iuhjects  might,  if  ihe  Japanese 
Govenimenl  so  ordained,  lose  their  privilege  of  publishing  news- 
papers ani)  holding  public  meetings,  in  a  word,  iheir  biithrig^ht 
of  free  speech,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  their  dociore 
anil  lawyers  would  be  allowed  to  practise  without  a  Japanese 
diploma.  Even  the  period  for  which  leases  could  be  held  was 
left  uncertain;  the  conditions  of  the  sale  and  re-purchase  of  leases 
in  whiit  had  hitherto  liccn  the  foreign  ■■Concessions"  were  lefl 
oncertain  ;  the  right  to  cmplo^y  labour  and  \o  stan  industries 
was  left  uncertain ;  the  right  of  foreign  insurance  a^ncies  to 
continue  to  do  business  was  lefl  uncertain.  As  for  the  queslioa 
of  taxation, — a  matter  uf  prime  importance  if  ever  there  was 
one, — which  almost  iramediaiely  ramified  into  a  labyrinth,  the 
negotiators  had  simply  not  troubled  their  heads  about  iL  With 
things  in  this  state,  and  with  new  duties  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  [>er  cent  levied  precisely  on  those  articles  which  are 
prime  necessities  to  us  but  not  to  the  Japanese,  could  any 
one  insagine  such  terms  having  ever  been  agreed  to  except  as 
the  resuU  of  a  disastrous  war?  The  authorities  in  DowTjing 
Street  apparently  considered  that  a  slate  of  tilings  endurable 
by  British  communities  in  certain  other  countries,  should  be 
good  enough  for  the  British  community  in  Jajjan.  But  surely 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  acquiescing  in 
inconveniences  of  immemorial  date,  and  ranning  one's  neck  into 
a  new  noose. 
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The  Brilish  treaty  once  concluded,  titlier  poweis  followed  suit. 
To  some  of  them  the  nature  of  the  terms  mattereid  little ;  fur 
the  preponderance  of  British  commercial  and  residential  inlcresi^ 
has  3l%va)'s  been  so  great  in  Japan  as  aEmosl  tu  make  it  a  case 
of  "  Eclipse  first,  and  t!ie  rest  nowhere."  The  United  Slates — 
the  only  power  which  might  have  been  expected  to  stand  out 
ibr  belter  terms — was  precluded  from  so  doing,  partly  by  her 
traditional  policy  of  exceptional  condescension  ton'ards  Japan, 
partly,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  fact  of  her  govcrmncnt,  like 
ihat  of  Great  Brttain,  h&iing  failed  to  appreciate  in  all  its 
practical  details,  the  position  which  affaira  would  assume  wheti 
the  old  order  should  have  been  abrogated  and  the  new  set  up 
in  its  stead.  Meanwhile  the  China  war  of  1&94-S  look  place, 
Japan's  marvellous  successes  in  which  made  resistance  to  any  of 
her  demands  increasingly  difficult.  The  German  and  French 
negotiators,  however,  kept  their  heads ;  and  under  the  most 
favoured  nation  clause,  resident  Britishers  and  Americans — by  a 
stroke  of  good  luck,  nowise  thanks  to  the  good  management  of 
their  ruleis— have  come  to  sliare  in  certain  ameliorations  stipulatt^d 
for  by  other  powers :- — their  doctors,  for  instance,  may  practise, 
and  their  newspapers  may  continue  to  exist,  though  subject 
now  to  the  Japanese  censure,  no  longer  independent  as  of  old. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Japanese  treaty  revision,  no  far  as  it  is 
publicly  known.  But  we  have  access  to  no  private  sources  of 
information,  and  we  are  (but  for  that  we  thank  God)  no  politician. 
Diplotoacy  \3  not  a  game  of  chance.  It  is  a  game  of  skill,  like 
chess,  at  which  the  belter  player  always  wins.  The  Japanese 
negotiators,  who,  to  be  sure,  had  more  at  stake  than  their 
opponents,  entirely  overmatched  ihem  in  brains.  By  playing 
a  waiting  game,  l>y  letting  loose  Japanese  public  opinion  when 
convenient,  and  then  representing  it  as  a  much  more  potent  factor 
than  it  aclually  is,  by  skilful  management  of  the  press,  by  adroitly 
causing  the  chief  seat  of  the  negotiations  to  be  shifted  from 
Tokyo,  where  some  of  the  local  diplomats  possessed  an  adet[uate 
knowledge   of  the    subject,    to   the   Europeaft  chanceries   which 
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l»ossesse(l  lillle  or  nunc,   by    ulcnt,    iierseverancc,    patience, 
exercised    year    after    year,— in    a    word,    by  lirst-iale  dijilomS 
they   gained   a   complete   victoiy   over   their  adversaries,  and 
last   avenfred  on   ihu  Wesi  the  violence  which  it  had  commilied' 

in  brealdng  open  Japan  a.  generation  before. 

From  the  point  rf  view  of  patriotic  Englishmen,  the  rcsideno 
in  jajjan  (iliai  is.  the  class  which  possesses  the   liest    knowledge^ 
of  the  stale  of  the  tasc)  almost  unanimously   regard    the   DritiAJ 
Foreign  Office  with  cantempl,  for  having  allowed  itself  to  lie 
grossly  misled  and  roundly    Iwaten.     Bui    what   avails    lha.t?     Itl 
is  a  htindred  years  since  Nelson  noted  the  humiliating  fact  that' 
"  England  seldom  gains  anything  by  negotiation,  except  the  being 
laughed  at,"  and  still  the  Foreign  Office  slumbers  and    blunders 
on  as  in  Nelson's  day.     Diplomacy  is  not  our  talent.     We  must 
continue   lo   endure   British  ineptitude  in  counsel,  as  v(c  endure 
war,  pestilence,  and  American  Journalism. 

Sacrificed,  as  they  have  been,  on  the  aliar  of  h  baule  politifue,^ 
the  only  sensible  course  for  the  foreign  residents  lo  pursue  is  to 
make  the  best  of  a  lad  bargain,  and  that  is  what  ihey  have  set 
themselves  to  do  by  arranging    for    the    execution  of  trustworthy 
Knglish  versions  of  the  codes,  such  as  may  acquaint  them    with 
the  details  of  their   new    petition   under  Japanese  la-ws,  and  byi 
other  endeavours  to  en-sure  the  harmonious  working   of  the  new' 
machinery.      Down    to    1899,    their    settlements    in   Japan    had 
formed — as  Shanghai  still  does  to-day — a  sort  of  little   repiiblic,j 
without  political  rights,  il  is  true,  but  also  without  duties.      They' 
paid  few  Laxes,  carried  on  thdt- liusiticss  free  of  police  inquisition, 
printed   what   they    liked    in   their   newspapers,    and,    genei:al!!y»j 
dii!  what  wa'i  right  in  iheir  own  eyes.     Now    all    thai    has  l>ecn 
changed,  and   they  must  learn  lu  jog  aEong  under  less  favourable 
conditions.     Such   miscarriages   of  justice   as   llie   "Kent  case,' 
the    "Kobe   Waler-works    case,"    and    the    "Clifford    Wilkinsodl 
case"*  have  not  been  calculated  lo  reassure    their    minds    as    tol 


*  Wc  cjiniiot  herf^  t(Tuc?i  ihr  wry  crave  iuuc*  or  Elic:  "Kent  cue"  and  iTw  "Wft 
work*  cue."    Gui  [ho  '*CliS<>rd  WilI:inaon  cut "  wai  lo  irrotPtquely  mnuilni  ihit  not 
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W  the  superiority  of  Japane^  ui  linglisii  law;  bm  ihey  hope  for 
f  the  Ixsit.  The  hciivy  antl  Lomplicateii  system  of  laxalion, — 
especially  the  business  tax,  with  its  wheels  withiti  wheels — weighs 
their  lius.iness  down;  but  there  again  ihey  hope  (ijr  the  best. 
Meaalime  lawyers,  oEfitials,  and  arbitraiors  can  gi?  on  arguing- 
ami  penning  despatches  to  their  hearts'  content.  Tlie  house- 
tax  cjueslion  alone  has  produced  ciiinbrous  volumes  in  several 
languages ;  but  ihc  day  i)f  seCtlement  is  not  yet. 

The  conclusiun  wtmld  seem  to  be  that  neither  ilie  advociile 
I  if  Kurojxan  udicial  methods,  not  those  (and  the  present  writer 
aV'OV(-s  himself  one  of  them)  who  love  Japan  but  dislike  jingoism, 
can  find  any  source  of  edifica,[ion  in  this  page  of  m'->dem  history, 
on  uhicli  S'l  ninth  pettiness  and  shiftiness  are  inscribed. 

Book  BeMmmeildDd.     Tnaliii  amt  Ciiniialitiits  Mtaifn    Ihc    Emfin  r/  TdjMir 
ami  tJiirr  l\tum.  pampilatl  hy  ihe  JsianoH!  Foreign  Office. 

Tycoon.     Tlie  literal  meaning  of  ihis  title  is  "  great  prince  " 

(itC!^")"  ^^  **'"''  '>*''^P'^''  ^'y  some  of  the  Shoguns  in  their 
inletcourse  wilh  foreign  state.'i, — Korea  first  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  (hen  the  Western  powers  at  the  lime  of  the  opening  of 
Jajian.  Their  object  apparently  wat  to  magnify  llieir  jxjsition,  and 
they  .succeeded ;  for  the  Knropean  diplomats  assnmed  that  the 
Shiiyun  was  a  sort  of  t-mperor,  ami  dubbed  him  "His  Majesty" 
accordingly. 

Vegetable  Wax.  The  vegetable  wa."t-tree  is  closely  allied 
to  the  lacquer-tree,  both  being  sumachs  of  ihe  genii^  Jihin.     The 


[ID  iIi:«o[i;  a  word  Ej  it  wiiuld  )»  to  iliifiaud  our  leiutcrs  of  a  food  laiich.  Mr.  WilkinKm 
IS  thv  propTietor  kjf  thti  f^iiouwiie  'ril»*ia.ti  nilnen3  Sprif^^  -nisir  KTibc,  wliic^  ht  bbtlj^ 
fur  labfu  1J*P-  A  Jupanssa  firm  hzA  iiniEmcO  laii  Ubffl-  Ke  obtnineil  a  juilgment  aemmql 
rhis  linrl,  who  then^hijton  appealdl,  and  went  un  iDiltaling  l1*v  laLx!!.  J-fo  then  appljeit 
fur  an  iDJuncthon  ta  inliitiit  thetn  from  dofng  to,  pittniins  thf?  rcsiili  of  the  appcaj.  But 
Ihp  Judge  decided  that  theJapduiE^c  firm  mishv  cot^nue  tc  imiiaic  ih-b  label  in  question* 
His  ijjrdihlp  oplamg  that,  a*  it  wiu  winnr  time,  proha'Mir  "try  few  botdes  iff  Tantan 
■I'Atvr  would  be  dnmh.  and  Mr_  Wilkinson'*  los»  coald  therefore  be  Em  sLigHt-  (1!J 
Uy  the  w»y,  we  ilnxiN  apologiK  to  Mr.  Wilkiason  f-Jt  ijimkirig  oT  ihn  c^^k  ii«  aia-in- 
lli£.  It  y/ax  anuuiiiiL'  to  thu  puliTic.  but  ^lonbtlii^i  :ippear>i-il  in  quite  a  dilTcrrnt  Ji^hi  In 
him.  as  the  bli.{f   r^f  rhiq  Jafnn^n..  j^HriiJji^l  jo1ce_ 
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berries  of  the  wax-tree  are  crushed  in  a  press ;  and  the  exuding 
matter,  which  is  intermediate  in  appearance  between  w-as  and 
tallow,  is  wanned,  purified,  and  made  into  candles.  It  is  known 
in  commerce  as  "Japan  wax,"  and  the  tree  producing  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  famous  tallow-tree  of  China  (SlOlmgii 
sebici/era  EuphorbiaceiB).  The  berries  of  the  lacquer-tree  are 
sometimes  utilised  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  vegetable 
wax -tree. 

Book  TttOOnuiiatldcd.     Tke  Pre^raiitn  ef  leftltiMt  Wax,  by  Henry  (fribblr.  in 
Vol.  III.  Part  I.  of  the  ■"  Ajijtic  TmnMCtioni." 

Volcanoes.     See  Earthquakes  and  Geogbaphv. 

Weights  and  Measures.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
ihe  Japanese  weights  and  measures  are  decimal.  The  most 
useful  are : — 

Zhslance.  I  l/U        o  line      '  1.4317  line. 

10  {«      =1   sun      ■«  inch  "j       i-iQSl  inch. 

10  sun    =  I  shaku  g-foot  ■=     11.9305  inches. 

6  siaiu=  I  icn      n  double  yard  J-      1.9884  yard. 

10  shai:u=  i  ju         \  10  feel  Z       3.3140  yards. 

60  ken    =   [    cAo       |.i20)'ards      §_  119.3040 

36  c/if-    =  \   ri         ~  2|  miles  2.\\oi  miles. 

It  may  be  of  practical  service  to  remember  that  15  cho  make 
almost  exactly  i  English  mile.  The  English  mile  and  chain 
(80  chains=i  mile)  are  iho  measure  employed  on  all  railways 
throughout  the  empire,  and  tbe  sea  mile  (English  Adiiiiraltv 
"knot")  oI)tains  for  maritime  distances.  Oihenvise  the  ri  and 
chii  are  universally  employed.  The  liiro,  or  "  fathom,"  of  alwm 
6  feet,  is  idenlical  with  the  ken.  except  that  it  is  used  more  loosely 
for  measuring  such  things  as  rope  and  depths  at  sea. 

Clolh  Mfasiire.       i    ^un       ^    inch   "t      1.4913  inch. 
10  sun  ■=■  1   slidkii  ^  fool    ;2    14.9130  inches. 

1   Ian  (piece)   varies  from   2;   to  30  shaku. 
I    kiki  (double  [liccc)    ^    2  l,in. 
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Notice  how  much  longer  the  inch  aiij  k-ot  of  Cloth  Measure 
are  than  the  measua's  of  Distance  iimilarly  named.  In  order  to 
distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  foot,  tlie  Cloth  Measure  fool  is 
oflcti  called  kujira-jaku,  the  Distance  foot  kane-jaku.  In  cheap 
material  the  tan  is  ajjt  lo  be  short,  in  expensive  stiiffs  lonj. 
Superficies. 

36  square  shaku—  \  bu    —  3.9538   sijuare   yards. 

30  Uii  =  I  sf    =119  (about)  „         „ 

\o  se  =^1  tan  =  0.2451   acre. 

10  Um  =1   cha  =  2.4507  acres. 

This  is  how  agricultural  land  is  measured.  Town  lots  and 
buildings  go  by  Isuho  only,  whatever  their  size; — i  Isubo^i  hu. 
An  English  acre  is  nearly  equivalent  lo  1,210  tsuha,  or  4  tan 
and  10  bu.  It  may  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  isuho  (in) 
is  exactly  the  size  of  two  Japanese  mats  laid  side  by  side.  The 
area  of  rooms  is  Ccmputed  in  mats  (ji}.  which  are  always  f> 
shtxku  long  by  3  shaku  broad. 
CapacUy. 

\o  sh<iiu^:i  gf)  ^  pint 

10  ^(>     =1  sha     >     i^  quart 

4  /')       —  1  fiyo     ^     2  bushels 

toy.    =.^"i"-{^?fr,:;u 

It  was  iti  ^o^n— shall  we  translate  it  ■■Ijales?" — of  rice  that  the 
incomes  of  Daimyds  and  their  retainers  were  formerly  computed, 
while  the  rations  of  the  lower  grade  of  Samurai  were  computed 
in  Ayo  or  •■bags,"  The  /lyi/  of  charcoal  is  of  itideterminaie  size, 
as  is  also  the  m«,  or  "bundk,"  of  fire-woud. 

10    ma     —  I     rin         z=    .5797  grain  avoirdupois 
10     ri»     =  1    fun         ■=  5-7973  grains  ,, 

10   /un    =  I    momme    —J. 12  drachms        ., 
160  mvmme=  t  ;I'/a  (pound)  — 1.3227  lb,  ,, 

\,Qooiin>mm<:=  i  Iruvi  or  kji'amnie=^.t%i'j  lt)S.  ,, 


.3176  pint. 

1.5881  quart 

I  j.gT^J  Kollyj's. 
I    4962  bu^h'cl. 

1.9S52  bushel. 

I  39.T033  gallons. 
I    4.1^629  bushelii. 
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It  will  be  gathered  from  this  table  that  the  siandard  JapaiK 
|K>und  weight  of  160  momme  Is  approximately  ctiuivalent  10  1^ 
lb.  avoirdupois.  Some  commodilics.  however—such  foreign  foud- 
stuffs  as  bread  and  iiieal — have  a  somewhat  smaller  pound  of] 
t20  mumme,  u-hich  is  alnii*st  cxaclly  the  English  pound,  wliile 
tobacco  is  retailed  in  still  smaller  [jounJs  of  but  100  mamau 
[Jiyaht  me). 


Woman  <Stattis  of).  Japanese  women  are  most  womanly, 
—kind,  gentle,  faithful,  preily.  But  the  way  in  which  they  iw 
treated  by  the  men  has  hitherto  been  such  as  might  cause  a 
pang  to  any  generous  European  heart.  No  wonder  thai  some 
of  them  are  at  last  endeavouring  to  emancipaic  themselves.  A_ 
woman's 'it  ig  ?'^inrP''f'  "p  i"  ^'■b^'  are  termed  ^'the  iliree  ubedi- 
cnces." — obedience,  ^-'"i';  y^;'  n^'^^rr^pii    m  a  iKtl^)-;  nhiiHttii-r 

whcnmamei— tOL-a hiLsb:;intl     g(n(^  j|iat    husband's    parents ;.  1 

obedience,  when  widovveil,  10  a^ou^  At  the  present  moment,  the 
greatest  lady  in  the  land  may  have  to  lie  her  husband's  drudge, 
to  fetch  and  carry  for  him,  to  bow  down  humbly  in  the  hall 
when  my  lord  sallies  forth  on  his  ^\■alk3  abroad,  to  \iiit  upon  him 
ai  meals,  to  be  divorced  almost  at  his  good  pleasure.  "Society," 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  scarcely  exists,  Slen  do  not  caJl  on 
ladies,  can  hardly  even  a.sJ;  after  them.  Two  grotesquely  ditTerenl 
influences  are  no*  ai  wort  tn  undermine  this  stale  of  slavery — 
one,  European  theories  concerning  the  rclaii'm  of  the  sexes,  the 
other,  European  clothes !  The  same  fellow  who  struts  into  a 
room  lieforc  his  wife  when  she  is  dressed  ^  la  japanaise,  will  lei 
her  go  in  fiisi  when  she  is  dressed  h  teuropcmne.  Prtilably 
such  acts  of  coHrtesy  do  not  extend  to  the  home,  where  there  is 
no  one  by  to  sce ;  for  most  Japanese  men,  even  in  this  very 
year  of  grace  1904.,  mak«  no  secret  of  tJieir  disdain  for  the, 
female  sex.  Still  it  is  a  Ar^i  step  that  even  on  svmi  occa^ons, 
consideration  for  women  should  at  least  be  simulated. 

Have  v^c  explained  ourselves  ?     We  would  not  have  it  thought 
that  Japanese  women  are  actually   ill-used.     There   is    prwlwbly 
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verj"  lillle  wifis-bcating  in  Jajian.  neillier  is  there  any  zenana, 
system,  any  veiling  of  the  face.  Raiher  is  it  ihat  women  are 
all  their  lives  treated  more  or  less  like  Imbics.  neither  Iruaietl 
with  the  independence  which  our  modern  manners  alluw.  ntir 
commardiiig  the  ronianlic  hf-raage  ^vhich  was  woman's  dower  in 
mediaeval  Euro[.ie ;  for  Japanese  feudalism— despite  its  general 
similarity  to  the  feudalism  of  ihe  West — kne\\'  nothing  of  gallantry, 
A  Japanese  knight  perfonned  his  \-aliant  deeds  for  no  such 
fanciful  reward  as  a  lady's  smile.*  He  performed  ihein  out  of 
loyalty  to  his  lord  or  filial  piety  lowajds  ihc  memory  of  his 
papa,  taking  up,  oiaybe,  the  clan  vendetta  and  perpetuating  it. 
Our  own  syinpitlues,  as  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
whole  cenour  of  our  remarks,  are  with  those  who  wish  in  raise 
Japanese  women  to  ihe  position  occupied  by  their  listers  in 
Western  lands,  liut  many  resident  fi.ir<igfiers — male  f>.>reigners, 
of  course — think  differently,  and  ilie  question  forms  a  favourite 
subjett  of  deljate,  Tlie  only  point  on  which  both  parlies  agree 
is  in  their  praise  of  Japanese  woman.  Says  one  side,  "She  is 
so  charming  that  she  deserves  better  treatment," — to  which  the 
other  side  retorts  that  it  is  just  because  she  is  "  kept  in  her  place "' 
that  she  is  cltarming.  Tlie  foilowing  quotation  is  from  a  letter 
to  the  present  writer  by  a  nell-known  author,  who,  like  others. 
lias  fallen  under  the  spcil.  "How  sweet."  says  he.  "Japanese 
woman  is!  All  the  possiliiliiies  uf  tlie  race  for  goodness  seem 
to  be  concentrated  in  her.  It  shakes  one's  (aith  in  some 
Occidental  doctrines.  If  this  be  the  residt  of  suppression  and 
oppression,  then  these  are  not  altogether  bad.  On  Ihe  iilher  hand, 
how  diamond-hard  the  character  of  the  American  woman  becomes 
under  the  idolatry  of  which  she  is  the  object.  In  the  eternal 
order  of  things,  which  is  the  higher  being, — the  childish,  confid- 
ing, sweet  Japanese  girl,  or  the  superb,  calculating,  penetrating, 
Occidental  Circe  of  our  more  artificial  sociel)-,  with  her  enOttrttiuS 
power    for    evil    and    her    limited   capacity    for    good  ? " — That 


■  Compore  ilic  Atlicli  on  S,M(l-ii*t. 
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Japanese  women  are  chamiing,  either  because  or  in  spile  of  the 
ilisatl vantages  uf  their  position,  is  a  fau  whicli  the  admiradou  of , 
foreign  lady  travellers  proves  more  conclusively  dian  aught  else ; 
for  in  their-  case  such  admiration  cannot  be  suspected  of  any 
•trrCere-pcnsee.  How  many  times  have  we  not  heard  £uroi>ean 
ladies  go  into  ecstasies  over  ihem.  and  marvel  how  they  could 
be  i^f  the  same  race  as  the  men  !  And  closer  acquaintance  does 
but  confirm  such  views.  Moreover,  it  rcvcais  the  existence  of 
solid — we  had  almost  said  siern — qualities  unsuspected  by  the 
casual  Gbser\-er.  These  delicate- loo  king  women  have  Spartan 
hearts.  Countless  anecdotes  attest  their  courage,  physical  as  well 
as  morai. 

The  following  treatise  by  the  celebrated  moralist  Ivatbara  so 
faithfully  sums  up  the  ideas  hitherto  prevalent  in  Japan  concern- 
ing the  relations  between  d^e  sexes,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  full, 
notwithstanding  its  length.  The  tide,  which  is  literally  "The 
Gfeater  Learning  for  Women, "  (Onna  Dai'gaku),  might  be  more 
freely  rendered  by  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Woman."* 

Thk  Greater  Learsixi:  vor  Woiiek. 

"Seeing  that  it  is  \  girl's  Jesliiiy,  on  rc.iching  wonianhooJ,  ta  ga  lo  d 
new  liumc,  nnd  live  in  5u|jmissiun  to  tier  fjtlier.fii.|i>w  md  cnolber-in-law, 
it  \^  even  more  inconilwnl  upon  her  tlian  it  is  on  a  boy  10  receive  u-iili  all 
reverence  her  fmrcnls'  instruclioiis.  Should  h-cr  parents,  thtougli  excess  of 
icnilcrncss,  allow  her  \a  grovf  up  self-wjiled,  she  will  intillibly  shoiv  hersclE 
capricious  in  her  husbomE's  liouso,  and  llius  alienate  his  aflection,  while,  U 
her  faille r-in -law  be  a  miii  of  correct  priii>c!pli^  the  girl  nill  find  the 
yoke  of  these  principles  intolera-blc.  She  will  hole  and  decrj'  hit  £atlicr-Iii- 
hw,  and  the  end  o£  these  domestic  dJSKUsion;  "ill  be  Iicr  di£(ni>sal  from 
her  husbiftd's  house,  and  tlie  covering  nf  herself  witb  igno.niiny.  Hit 
parcitlE,  foi^tting  tlie  faulty  cducalioii  t\\ey  ^ve   her,   may   indeed   lay   all 


•  TWii  irmoit>tii>n  !■  repriplcd  fri>m  a  papier  hy  ike  pmeiit  wrjicr  tn'tidrd  £rfiira- 
tiitHat  IJttr^itirr /t'r  ^a^Htjt  U't-arnt,  tonrriluBWd  Ih  July,  1B7*.  fo  Vol,  X-  fari  III. 
o(  i3iu  '■Journul  "f  th«  Ryyjt  AsiB'it  Socieijr  of  <;rea.i  Briimin,"  An  im.inii(>n  of  Ae 
orijlnnt  work.inniniled  « thi-  Mine  lime  10  «tvp  m  in  refuialion  by  prcHHng  madem 
iiltqi  ro  the  Japatittu  "notf  vomnn,"  App«Br«iJ  in  iflo^  rrom  ihe  pcTi  oF  ihe  cvlclmtvt 
vducncimnt  iie,  PakuHVR,  but  wu  i»i  calculatHJ  to  ndd  lu  hii  r^piirjiiion. 
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[he-  blame  on  the  falhei -in-law.     Bui  Ihey  will  be  in   error;   foe  the  whole 

disaster  should  rlgLtfy  he  aitrihwtri  [o  Ihe  taully  «luc.ition  the  girl  received 
from  her  paicnla. 

"More  prcciou*  Tn  a  woman  is  a  virtuous  heart  than  a  face  cf  be^tily. 
The  vicious  woman's  hwrl  i*  ever  cxcil«l  :  she  glares  wildly  around  her. 
she  vculs   licr  ;vr>ger  on  ollwrr^,   her  wcrfis  .ire  harsh  and  her  accent  vulgar. 

tt'hen  alic  spcats.  it  is  to  set  herself  abowe  others,  to  upbraid  others,  to 
envy  olbers,  to  be  pafTed  up  with  individaal  pride,  to  jeer  at  others,  (0 
outtio  others,— all  iWiies  j>i  variance  ivilli  the  '  way '  in  which  a  woman 
shouM  ivjlk.  (The  oniy  f|u.ililiei  Ih^t  ticlit  a  woman  ire  gentle  obcditncr, 
chasliiy,   mercy,  and   quictntss, 

■■  Frum  her  earlicat  youth,  a  ^irl  should  oTwerre  the  line  of  demsrcitien 
separating  women  (roiu  men;  atiJ  never,  even  for  an  inst.int,  should  slie 
be  allowed  to  see  tvrhear  Ihe  slightest  impropriety.  The  coslomi  of  antiquity 
did  not  allov.'  men  and  ivnmcn  to  sit  In  the  sa.nic  apartment,,  to  keep  iheir 
wearing-nptarcl  in  the  same    plncr,    lo   bathe   in   llic  same   place  or  to 

transtnit    to  each    oLher   nitything   directly    froiu  hand  to  hand.     A    woinvn 

^oing  rihroad  at  night  mu^t  in  aU  -cases  carry  a  lighted  lantern;  and  (not 
to  speak  o£  strangersl  she  must  obwi've  a  ceriaiii  dislance  in  her  intercourse 

evtn    «-ilh    her  hii5ba.nLl  and    wiih  iier  btolliers,  |  In  our   days,  tfae   iiotnan 

n£  the  lower  classes,  ignoring  all  rules  of  this  nature,  lehave  Iheraselves 
d  isorderly ;  they  contaminate  their  reputation?,  bring  down  reproacli  upon  the 
hcad§  cf  their  ixirents  and  brothers,  and  spend  their  whole  lives  in  an 
DQprulitablc  manner.  Is  not  this  truly  lamentable?  It  is  ivnttett  liliewisc,in 
the  'I-esscr  learning,'  thai  a  woman  must  form  no  fiicndship  and  no 
intimacy,  cscept  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  licr  parents  or  by  the'nuJdle- 
nian.'*  Even  at  Ibc  ^leril  of  her  life,  must  she  harden  her  heart  like  rock 
or  melil.  and  observe  the  rules  of  propriety. 

"In  China,  marriage  is  called  refurniug,  for  tlie  reason  that  a  tvoman 
must  consider  her  hasliajHl'3  home  as  her  own,  and  that,  when  she  marries, 
she  is  therefore  reluming  lo  her  onn  home.  However  liumblc  and 
needy  may  be  her  iiusbacd's  position,  she  must  find  no  fault  witli  liim,  but 

consider  the  poverty  of  the  household  nhitli  it  has  ijleascd  Heaven  to  gi^e 
her  as  the  ordering;  of  nn  unpropitious  fate.  The  sage  of  old  f  taught  that, 
once  married,  she  must  never  leave  her  lix^sband's  house.  Should  she 
forsake  the  ^way,'  and  be  divorced,  shame  ^hall  ct>vcr  lier  till  her  latest 
hour.    With  regard  to  this  point,  there  are  seven  faults,  whi-ch  arc  termed/ 

■  the    Seven    Reasons    lor    Divorce :  '      (1)    A    woman    shall    be   divorced    for  ' 

disobedience  to  her  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law.    (li)  A  woman  shall  be 


*  f«e  PACE  iiEj. 
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(livorctd    it  i\K   fail   lo   lic^ir   childi-cn,   the   i-eaii'^n   for   llii^  rule  licitig 
n-oriien  arc  souglit  in  niarri.ige  tor  Ihe  purjiosc  iif  giving  iiiCM  |iosterit]r.    A 

li^irrcn  noma])  sliould,  liowcvcr,  lie  retained  if  licr  lie.irl  is  virtuous  and  her 

coivduet  correcl  and  ffec  from  jealousy,  m  which  ciw  a  child  of  the  same 
lilood  must  he  adopted;  neillier  is  there  any  just  cat3se  fjr  a  man  to 
divorce  a  harren  wife,  if  he  have  children  by  a  cooculiinr.  (iii)  I^nilnoi 
la  a  reason  for  divorce,  {h)  Jealoasy  is  a  reason  for  divmcc.  (v)  IcprcHy, 
or  any  like  foul  discaSE.  is  a.  reason  for  divorci.-:  {vi)  A  woinati  shall  be 
divorced,  who,  iiy  talking  ovcnnaili  arrnl  pratllidy  (LisrespcctiuUy,  ilisturb* 
ihc  harmouy  of  kinsmen  and  brings  trouble  on  lier  hou^cliold.  fvii)  A 
w'oinsii   shall    be  divorced    \rho  k  .iddicted   to  stcsliRg.^AII   tlie  •?«wn 

Re:i4oiis  for  [Hvorcc'    were    taaglil    by    tljc  Sage.     A   woman,  rmce  niarnW 

and  then  divorced,  hus  n-at)dered  from  line  'u'ay,'  ami  is  covered  willi  Ihe 
(greatest  shame,  even  if  she  should  enter  into  a  second  union  ujlh  .-i  man 
of  Bcnitli  and  posUioti. 

"It  is  Lbc  chief  duty  of  ;i  girl  living  In  the  parental  hm'c  to  pr^cti^ 
hlia!  piety  lowanls  her  father  and  «)athei.  Out  sfter  niarflaec,  her  chief 
iIqiV  <s  to  honovir  her  lather-in-|«w  >uid  inothci-iii-lau  — lo  honour  tticni 
beyond  her  own  father  aiwl   inofher — to,  love  and  reverence  them  «ith  all 

ardour,  .ind  lo  lend  iheni  will)  every  practice  uf  filial  piety,  \\liilc  lliou 
lionouresi  thine  oivn  lareuls,  think  not  lightly  nf  thy  father-in-law!  Never 
!hoa[r1  J  ivoiiiiiii  £.iil,  iii(;l)t  aiid  inornJiiE.  (r>  pay  her  rcsfict-ls  lo  lier  Eillici- 
in.lnw  and  inolher-inJaiv.  Never  should  she  lie  remiss  in  [lerformiTijj  any 
tasks  tUcy  may  roquirc  of  her.  With  iill  rcvcrrnce  must  sIh;  carry  nul,  iiivl 
never  reljtl  ngninsl,  her  £ather-iti-UWs  connnaiids.  On  every  p«iil  must 
i\\c  en<iuirL>  of  tier  failu'i-iti-Iuu-  and  matlier-iti-lnw,  ^nd  abandon  herscU  to 
Ihcir  dirvclloR.  Mvcn  it  thy  foihcr-in-lnw  and  motlier-in-law  be  |ilea?cd  lo 
hale  and  vilify  thee,  he  not  angry  wilh  tlieni,  iind  murmur  not  !  If  ihou 
carry  piety  (oiv-ards  thcni  to  its  utmost  limit*,  and  miiiibler  lo  thcni  in 
all  sincerity,  it  cannot  lic  liuf  llul  they  iiill  end  by  beconiiiiy  friendly  In 
lliec. 

"  A  vio-maiL  ha^-  no  particular  Icinl.  She  miisC  look  to  her  hu^luuid  m  Iter 
lord,  am!  ninst  scr\-e  him  with  all  worship  and  rcvcrcnci.",  not  despising  or 
Itiinking  lightly  of  liini.  'flic  yrtiil  !ife-loii(r  duty  of  i  «-oniaii  h  ulictlieim. 
[n  her  riealings  with   her  husl'and,    both    the  ctpres^loii  of  ber  coutitrn-ince 

and  the  style  of  her  addrc^  should  be  courtcou-i,  humble,  niitl  ci>nctliniory, 

never  peevish  and  intractable,  never  rude  and  aiTi^ant:  — tlut  should  ISe 
p.  wotn^n't  lir!t  and  cliiefest  c^rc.  '  Wlien  the  husband  issun  his  in^trvCli^lB, 

the  nifc  must  never  disoljcy  ihcni.  In  doubtful  cawj,  she  should  enquire 
of  licr  liuslxind,  and  olieih'enlly  folloii'  Ids  coniiitinds.  If  ever  Irt  liush.irvl 
■iliould  fiiquire   of   her.   she   should    ansni'i'   to   the   ]K)int ;— to  nnswer  in  a 
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C3rcln«  Ewliioti  «-cre  a  mark  ai  ruik-iiesj.  Slioiild  h«  liMliaivi  Ii*  toastil 
.-vt  any  tintc  tu  angce,  she  niujl  otxry  liitn  with  (est  nfiil  tmnbliiif!,  and 
iint  scl   her^cff  up  ;kg3,in^t  Mm  in  anger  .inr.l   f|-ol^'attlMe!^.     A  voinan  should 

li>ok  Oil  ]k-r  hu^liaiiii  ;ii  it  lie  vicre  Tltavrn  itself,  and  never  ueary  of 
thinking    liow    she    may   yield   <u   licr    husbatid,   .imi    thus   escape   celestial 

",Aa   brotlier^-in-liaM-  a.nd  sislcrS'iii-law  are  the   brotlia^  and   sistirs  of  a 

woman's  hiuliivnil,  (hey  destrvG  all  her  revcTcncc.  Should  shr  lay  liersell 
(ipcii  to  tlic  ridicule  ami  dislike  of  Iter  husband's  kindred,  sbc  ikotilil  nfleliid 
Ins  p;ircTits-iii-Iaiv,  and  do  Iiarm  even  (■>  hi^tself,  ivhcrca;.,  if  slit:  lives  on 
gtjod  term*  uilli  tlieni,  sJie  nill  likenue  rejoice  llic  lie.ii'ls  (.{  her  paretits- 
in-l.iu.     Again,  she  flioidd  cHcriali,    and    be    iiitimatc    nilli,    llic  uifc  n[  her 

liiubaiid'i  cidvr  liroiher, — yea,  «i1h  special  uarmlh  of  affcclion  shuuld  slie 
reverence  her  huslianirs  -cider  firather  and  tier  hii9ba.nd's  elder  hrotlier'i 
«ifc,  wieeuilng  tlicm  as  she  docs  her  onn  elder  brollicr  und  cUlcr  sister, 

"  Let  her  nevi-r  even  dream  of  jeiJousy.  II  her  Siuslimd  be  di$a>Iutc,  slic 
musl  eupcatuUtc  with  liini,  liuL  never  titlicr  nurse  or  i-ciil  hi-r  anger.  K 
licr  jealousy  be  cvlreiiit,  it  will  render  her  couiitcTiaiice  friglitful  and  her 
atccnb  repulsive,  and  can  only  irsull  in  utiiiplclely  alienatiii]^  her  tm^buid 
from  her,  and  itaSdtig  her  I'nioleralile  iii  hii  eyes.  SKoolil  her  husband 
ai::!  ill  and  unnsisoiiably,  she  must  compose  her  tounimiaiKC  n,nd  soneii  her 

v^iice  ii>  rcmo-nstTLtte  ^vith  hjnii  ^    anrl    if   be    lie    angry    and  listen  nul  10  the 
I e monstrance,  she  must  ivait  over  a  season,   and   ihen  cx|iostulatc  witli  ium 
again   when  Ills  henrt  h  solteDcd,     Ki'ver  st-t  thyself  up  ngaiiist  thy  huabinid 
with  harsh  fi^turc^  and  a  lioislerous  voice  1 
■*  A  woBiaa  sliould  be  circuutspect  and  iparing  iti  Iter  uw  oF  wcnls ;  anil 

tirver,  even   for  n  r^as^Jng  inoiiient.  should    ^he  blander  •others   or    be   ^Etty 

of  ujiirui)ifulne«.  >*hQuld  she  ever  bear  calmnny,  slic  should  keep  it  Id 
herself  ;ind  repeat  it  to  nuii-c  ;  fur  it  h  Ihe  retailing  of  calunin^  that  disturbs 
llic  harniony  of  kiiismeu  ;ind  ruins  (lie  peace  of  Liniilies, 

"  A  woman  niusl  be  ever  on  the  alcrl,  and  keep  a  slricl  watch  over  iicr 
own  conduct.  In  the  iiioming  she  tnuKi  rksc  early,  and  at  njghl  go  htc  lo 
rest  liialc.id  of  sleeping  in  tlie  middle  of  the  day,  5he  mu^t  be  intent  on 
tbc  duties  of  her  hDU.'choId,  nnd  mutt  not  ncaty  of  wcnvini^,  sctving,  iiid 
spinning.  C)l  lei  and  wine  slit  must  not  ilrink  ovcrmucli.  nor  niusl  she 
fti-J  her  eyes  ami  ear?  with  theatrical  inrrfor inancf-',  dilTies,  and  ballad?. 
To  temples  (ivlielher  Sbintii  or  Buddhist)  and  other  like  pliccs.  where  there 
h  a  grcal  concoorsc  of  people,  she  should  ^o  but  sjaringly  (ill  slic  liai 
reached  the  age  of  forty. 

"She  must  iiot  let  hcrwlf  1*  led  iislra)'  by  mediums  and  diTircji-isCa  iiiul 
taiter  into   an  irre^-ereiil   I.imiliarity  mih  the  (lad'-,  iieUher  sInjuUI    she    he 
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OOQftunlly  occutiied  in  yrayii>g.  H  only  she  Mti^t^ciorily  perform  her  dvlits 
U  a  hutiun  beinif,  the  may  let  prayer  ilone  withoat  ending  to  enjoy  itic 
(lifine  pr-olcction. 

"In  her  opacity  of  wife,  she  nost  tsMp  her  htuband'i  honselwdd  tn 
pn>]^«r  (Wrier.  If  t!ic  Hifc  l>e  evil  intl  frofligale,  the  hoo4e  is  mined.  In 
everjthing  the  mast  svuid  CKtravaconcc,  and  liclb  uith  record  lo  food  and 
raiment  most  act  according  lo  her  station  Fn  life,  and  neven-  give  waj  to 
luxury  and  pride. 

■'  While  ycmng,  the  must  avoid  Ihc  ioiimacy  and  fainijiarity  oE  b«r  hoEband'i 
kininien,  cuninde*,  and  relainers,  ever  strictly  adliering  to  the  tuk  of  ftppan- 
tion  between  Ihe  senes;  and  on  no  iccounl  whiievcr  should  she  etiier  iiilft 
corrrspondeiice  with  a  young  man.  Her  personal  ailorn merits  and  the 
cotoDr  and  psittrn  of  h^r  garmcni^  should  be  unolilniiive.  It  suffices  lor  , 
licr  to  be  ncnt  and  clctnly  in  her  penon  and  In  ti«T  vearing-apparel.  ttl 
is  wrong  in  her.  by  an  eiccw  of  care,  lo  ohtruile  herself  on  tlic  Dotice  of  ^ 

otbcrs.     Only  tliat  which   U  ^uLtnble  should  \ae  practised. 

"She  must  not  scllishly  think  first  of  her  pivn  parent.^,  ami  only  sccomSy 
of  licr  huiband'*  relilion".  .\t  New  Vcar,  on  the  Fis^e  Festival,*  anj  on 
other  like  occosioiu,  she  should  first  pay  her  r«^c>i  lo  i1io«c  of  he 
husb^ii^'i  house,  titid  theti  to  her  own  parents.  \Vithoat  her  ht)sbatid'« 
permission,  she  piu:sl  go  nowhere,  tieilher  ahoiild  she  malic  any  giOs  on  her  { 
own  respriti5iliilily. 

"As  a  woman  rears  up  porterity,  not  lo  her  o«n  parents,  but  to  her 
father-in-law  aiid  molhcr-in-Iair.  she  niial  value  the  latter  even  morr  than 
the  former,   and    tend    llicni    with    all    filial    piety.      Her    visits,  also,  lo  the 

palcriial   Imuse  should   be  rare  after  inarringc.     ^!uch   more   then,    with  I 

regard  to  olher  friends,  sliould   it  eenerally  suffice  (or  her  to  send  a  mesuge  ' 

10  mqgirc  a^er  their  health,  •^gaii),  slic  must  not  be  filled  with  priifc  M 
the  recollection  of  tlie  ^.^leiidcur  of  her  parental  house,  and  muxt  not  make 

i(  the  sulijecl  of  her  con vetsal ions, 

"Houcvcr  matiy  servants  she   may   have  in  her  employ,  it  is  a  wonttll's  , 
duly  not  to  shirk  the  troutJc  of  attcndiiiE  to  everything  hetselt    She  iniul 
sew  her  father-in-law's  and  moLhcr-in-bw's  garments,  and  maVc  ready  ihcir 

food.      Ever  attentive    (o    the    rojuirenienitt    of    her    husband,  ;he  must  foU 

his  clothes  aiKl  dust  his  rug,  tear  his  children,  wash  what  is  ditty,  be 
CMittanlly  iii  the  midsl  of  her  haiiseh«ld,  aitJ  bever  go  abroad  but  of 
ncGcsfiiy. 

"Her  treittnent  of  hn-  handmsidens  will  require  circumspeclion.  These 
low  ajid  a^ravaling  girls  have  had  tio  propci  education;  they  are  stopid, 
obstinate,  and  vulgar  iji  their  speech.    When  anyihtne  in  the  conduct  o( 
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their  niislnss's  liuBlund  or  parcnU-In.law  crosses  tlicir  ivlslies,  they  fill  her 
cars  with  thtir  invccti'Tcs,  Ibuiking  thereby  to  render  licr  a  service.  But 
any  woman  who  ^liould  lislcn  to  thU  gos-sip  iiius'i  bevvarc  of  I  ho  heart- 
bun)iiiga  it  will  l>e  sure  to  breed,    Vjisy  h  it  by  rcprtjAchrs  and  disobedience 

Irt  1op<?  ihc  love  of  lho*e,  who,  like  4  Woiiian"s  marriage  Connections,  Were 
alt  original!)'  strangers ;  and  i1  were  surely  Colly,  by  believin);  Ihe  prattle 
of  a.  ferving-miicl,  to  diminish  the  affection  of  a  precious  (alher-in-bur  and 
mdher-in-law.  If  a  "iervinK-maiti  be  altogether  loo  loquacious  and  had,  she 
should  specilily  be  dismissed  ;  far  it  is  by  the  go^lp  of  such  pcrMii^  thit 
<iccifioti  is  given  for  (he  troubling  of  li.irrnony  of  kinsmen  and  llic  dioirdcring 
of  a  household.  Again,  in  her  dealings  willi  these  low  penpli-,  a  woirau 
« ill  find  tnitiy  things  10  disapprove  of.  Hut  If  she  be  forever  reproving 
and  iicaldfDg,  and  s-pcnd  her  linir  io  bustle  antj  anger,  her  housi^hold  will 
be  in  a  coiilimial  state  01  diiturbanci-.  When  lU*rc  is  real  wrong-doing,  she 
should  occssionallj'  notice  H,  ind  point  om  the  path  •>(  amftidrticnt,  while 
Iwfsr  &-uli5  should  be  quietly  endured  without  anger.  WHiile  in  her  heai't 
she  compa-'^ionites  her  subonliiuite*'  wcakne^se?,  she  must  outwardly  ad- 
monish ilhem  with  all  ';trictne?^  In  walk  in  The  paths  of  proETiL-ty,  and 
never  .illow  tlictn  to  fall   iiilo  idleness.     If   -iny    is    to    lie    succoured,    let  her 

not  be  grtidging  of  her  money;  but  she  must  not  foolisihly  shower  down 
gifts  on  4uch  3!  merely  plca'^  her  individii.il  caprice,  but  are  uniT«filable 
servants. 

1  "The  five  norsl  nia'ajiie*  th^l  afflict  the  feninle  mind  :ure  t  jmiocility, 
rtJBi'WtwiwTr'-^limTTpr^  jf-iiniiey,  ^m]  jjl^iini-Bti  Wllliout  any  doubt,  these  five 
maladies  infest  seven  or  eight  out  of  every  ten  women,  and  at  is  from 
thete  that  ariwi  the  inferiority  of  women  lo  men.  A  nomin  should  core 
thfin  by  sclf-iti-'pection  and  salf-reproach.  I  The  «-orst  of  iheni  all,  and  the 
parent  of  the  other  four,  is  silliness.    \Voman'f  nature  is  passive  {lit.  jAidt), 

This    pa^sivcne^=,    ln-ing    of    the    nature    of    the    night,   is  dark.      Ilettth;,  As 

viciied  from  the  standard  ofniaii'^  nature,  the  foolibhncss  of  nonian  foils  to 
understand  the  duties  that  lie  before  her-  very  eyes,  perceive?  not  (he  actions 
tliat  will  bt]ng  down  blame  upon  her  own  head,  a.nd  comprehends  not  even 
Ihc  Ihirrg?  !h.it  will  bring  down  calamitle?  on  the  heads  of  her  husband 
and  children.  Neither  when  she  blames  and  accuses  and  curses  innocent 
persons,  nor  uhen,  in  her  jealousy  of  other",  she  thiols  to  set  up  herself 
alone,  does  *he  sec  that  she  is  her  own  enemy,  estranging  O'lhers  and 
incurring  their  hatra].  Lamentable  errors !  Again,  in  the  eilucation  of  her 
cliiUrvn,  her  blind  affection  induces  an  erroneous  lyatem.  Such  is  the 
stupidity  of  her  character  thai  it  is  Incumbent  on  her,  in  every  particulir, 
lo  ilistrust  her^lf  and  lo  obey  her  husband. 
,.Vt'e  arc  told  that  it  wa^  the  cu^totn  of  Ihc  ancients,  on  the  birth  of  a 
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fcinale  cliilil,  to  let  i!  tie  o:i  tlie  floor  for  Ihc  *]uce  of  llirep  «liy»,     Fwn  i 
tliiF,  may  Lc  ~cen  l)ic  li'Uenini;   nf   ihe    man   la   Heaven   ami  of  llie  »i>naii  , 
lo  Flirih ;  3111I  the  custom  ^lioulil  tcacb  3  ivoiiiaii  hoiv  ni^ccssary  ii  i^  iot  \ 
Iter  ill  everything    lo   yield    to    her   husband   tlit    (ml.    anil    to    br 
content  with  tlie  second^  place;   to  avoid   jiridc,  even    if  tlicre  I>e  in 
Actions  aught  fleserving  j'irniit ;  and  on  the  atiite  hand,  if  ilie  tran5grf«=  in^ 
aughl  and  incur  Ijlaiiic.  I0  u'eiiil  hcr  nny  through  the  dilncully  aivl  amend 
the   fault,   ,111(1  so  cnii'liict   herself  at  not   a^jtii    lo  lay    liericli   open  to 

censure;  to  endure  without  .lUgcr  and  indication  llic  jeers  of  oilier?,  =-ulTcring 

suth  thiiiys  with  patience  ami  humility.    If  a  wonuin  atl  thu«,  her  conjuEili 
relation!!  cannot  liut  be  ti^iricionious  and  lasting,   ntid  her  Household  a 
of  peace  and  conconl. 

"  P.xtcnls!  (each  the  foregoing  maximal  to  your  daughters  fr-im  Ih 
lenilcrcjt  year?. !  Copy  them  t-ui  from  time  lo  time,  ih^i  they  may  read! 
uikI  never  ftiri»et  them!  Better  than  the  garineiils  anil  diver*  vessels  vrhichl 
the  lathei'5  of  the  prcseiil  day  «•  lavishly  bestow  upon  their  daughten-  >tl>ea| 

£i\'in|!  thctu  aw-ay  in    marriage,    ivcre  ft   to  leach   them  ihoroogWy  iliej«| 
prcc«pl'  which  vt-oulil   guard    Ihcna    as    a    ])reciou>-   jewel   throughout   ttl 
][^res.    How  [n:e  is  that  ancient  snying :  '  A  man  knoireih  how  to  s^jCtHl . 
niillinit  piece?  of  money    hi    marrying   oJT   hfs   d,iughter.    Ihul    kiinwrlll 
how  lo  spcml  an  hundred  thousand  in  hriiigiiig  up  his  child  I'    Such 
h.ive  daughters-  iiiu^t  Iny  tliis  »¥ell  to  licarl." 


Tlius  far  our  old  JapLiiieiie  miirali:ih  l'V>r  the  sake  of  fainu 
ami  tcunplfieness,  ii  shoiild  lie  adileJ  that  tlie  subjcctkm 
wonieii  lias  never  Ijeeii  c:arried  out  in  the  lower  classes  of  JapanescJ 
society  to  the  satne  extent  as  in  tlie  middle  and  upper.  Vovt 
makes  for  etjiiality  all  llic  world  c»\cr.  Jiisl  as  among  ourselves' 
woman- woTship  flourishes  among  the  \icll-loiKi,  but  is  almost.^ 
if  iiol  entirely,  alweni  among  the  jwasantrj',  so  in  Japan  th« 
conlrarv  or  lalJier  complementary  stale  of  Things  may  Ite  iiliserved.| 
The  ]icasant  wnmen.  llif  wives  of  artisans  anil  small  trader 
have  more  liberty  anil  a  relati\'eEy  higher  jiositioti  than  the  j 
ladies  of  ihc  laiiil.  in  these  lower  classe-s  the  wife  shares  nrt 
only  her  husband's  loi!,  bin  liis  couDsels ;  and  if  she  hap^ien  W 
have  the  belter  head  of  the  two,  she  it  is  whc*  will  kecji  ilu 
purse  and  govern  the  family. 


Wood  Engraving, 


yOif 


Willi  ilie  t^^e^liclh  tcnlury,  ihe  "new  woman"  lias  licyiin  lo 
assert  iierseir even  ill  Ja[>.iii.  Her  name  figufes  on  ominiiiuecs : 
she  may  be  seen  riding  the  "'  hike,"  .itid  more  usefully  employed 
in  some  or  ilie  printins-oSiccs  and  telephone  exghanges.  Such 
(leieJopments,  however.  afTcLt  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  nation. 

Soak  Tsecmiumd ed.    7afaniit  CirU  ^nJ  Htwir*.  tiy  Mist  Bai;<jii. 


Wood  Eingraviug.  A  far-off  Chinese  ori^n  folloM-ed  by 
ccnluries  in  the  chrysalis  stage,  a  wakening  from  loriior  soon 
after  A.D,  1600  when  peace  had  replaced  cciniinnal  civil  tiimidtsi 
then  a  gradual  workinj^  up  to  perfection,  a  golden  age  ffdm, 
say,  1730  to  1530,  after  which  sadden  decline  and  Jeath, — such 
we  have  seen  tn  Iw  the  life-history  of  many  Japanese  arts,  such 
irt  ilic  lifc-liislory  of  the  lovely  art  of  wood  engraving. 

In  It  country  M'here  printing  is  done,  not  \«tb  movable  types, 
hill  fiom  wi.iodcn  blocks,  anii  where  conse<[ncntly  the  same  process 
Would  naturally  serve  for  both  letterpress  and  piaorial  illustra- 
tion, we  may  assume  that  if  the  former  of  these  exists,  the  latter 
probably  esi^m  along  with  it.  Now  we  know  hlock-prinling  to 
kivc  been  pmcLised  in  japan  in  the  eighth  century,  if  not 
suoncr.  There  \s,  therefore,  no  reason  for  discrediting  the  iriiJilion 
that  the  printed  Buddhist  charms  and  pitjMir  slips  cX  ihat  period 
s«"l1Tlelimc^i  Ijore  tif!;uros  of  divinities,  ihnugh  few,  if  any,  of  the 
surviving  sjiccinicns  can  with  certainly  Ik  dated  back  earlier 
than  the  year  1525.  Kvcn  that  date  precedes  hy  nearly  a 
centiirj'  the  Clcrinan  block  of  St.  Chrislopher.  The  earliest 
illuslrated  book  at  present  known  is  the  1608  edition  of  a  clas- 
sical romance  entitled  Ise  ^lono-gaiari^ — a  verv  crude  prodnclion, 
to  sonic  copies  of  which  a  rough  hand-colouring  has  been 
applied,  not  unlike  that  of  the  old  English  chap-books.  But 
llie  father  of  really  artistic  xylography  v^-as  Hishigawa  Moronobu, 
who  flourished  between  i63a  and  1701,  and  was  the  first  to 
adopt  that  decorative  use  of  masses  of  black  which  has  lent  such 
piquancy  to  the  colour  schetnc  of  Japanese  engravers  since  his 
time.     And    do  not  object,  and  tell  us  that  this  arbitrary  prom- 
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inence  given  lo  Hack  in  certain  portions  of  ihe  picture  attortln 
i[l  witli  nalure.  What  came  next,  somewhere  about  1710,  frmn 
the  fir^t  artisls  of  the  Torii  School, — their  broadsides  in  black 
and  one  tint,  or  black  and  two  or  three  tints,  without  shado«-s, 
without  j)crspecti\'e,  of  women  with  faces  that  neither  Japan  nor 
any  olhec  land  has  ever  seen  in  real  liftf. — [hese  accord  with 
nature  equally  iiltle.  But  they  display  a  lender  hannony  «f 
colouring,  a  strength  of  touch,  a  fx>wer  of  com  posit  ion,  Umt 
elevate  what  at  first  strike  a  Eiira[)ea.n  as  more  sketches  to  an 
ethereal  form  of  art.  When  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige  caug-ht  up 
die  tradition,  landscape  was  treated  in  an  equally  idealistic  way. 
These  colour-prints  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century — the  work  of  the  Toriis,  the  Kaisugawas.  ihc 
Ulagawas,  and  other  schools — stand  alone  and  unrivalled,  re- 
sembling nothing  so  much  as  certain  beautiful  bulterllies  uf 
fiuilastic  yet  harmonious  hue. 

The  old  coloured  broadsides  {m's/tiii-e)  were  published,  as  ihdr 
dejij-enerale  modem  representatives  still  are.  sometimes  in  sing:le 
sheets,  very  often  in  sets  of  three  sheets  to  a  picmre,  rarely  in 
more  than  three.  The  first  coloured  book  (copied  from  a  Chines: 
one  dated  1701)  seenis  to  have  been  issued  about  1748,  and 
the  xyl^grapliic  art  as  a  whole  may  l>e  said  to  have  reached  its 
culminating  point  about  1765,  under  Suzuki  Harunobu  and  Torii 
Kiyonaga.  Soon  fans  and  other  paper  articles  began  to  be  adorn- 1 
ed  with  engravings  cither  bUck  or  coloured.  In  the  last  i|uarler 
of  tlie  eighteenth  century  what  were  called  Snrmono  came  into 
fashion, — dainty  little  works  of  art  to  which  our  Chriistinas 
cards  are  the  nearest  cijuivalcnt.  Those  by  Hokusai  (1760-184^)  , 
and  his  pupil  Hokkei  are  particularly  esteemed. 

As  happens  to  all  arts,  time  brought  with  it  e:rea(er  complciity  I 
and  a  more  florid  tasie.      Instead  of  the  tMo  or  three    btoclss    of 
an  earlier  day,  as  mani'  as  thirty  were  now  often  employed  ;  and 
the  colours,  after  1830,  grew  gaudy.     The  introduction  of  cheap 
European    pigments,   the  troubles  that  attended  the  opening  ofJ 
the  country,  and   the  inllnence  of  debased    European    specimenaj 
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hasteneil  llie  duM'tifaU  of  the  an.  Quite  recenlW  ihe  broadsides 
eif  Gckku  and  one  ftr  t^-o  other  living  artists  have  given  hopes 
of  revi\ii!,  like  those  fine  days  which,  in  late  autumn,  sometimes 
make  us  think  tliat  siimtner  is  coming  back. 

The  Itwls  used  by  Japanese  wood  engravers  and  printers  are  few 
and  simple.  Tlie  picture,  drawn  upun  lliin  translucent  paper,  is 
pasted  face  dil\vii\'\'ard3  upon  a  plank  of  wootl ,  usually  cherry  or  box- 
wood—sawn  tn  llie  direction  of  the  grain  instead  of  across  it,  as  ill 
Europe — and  scraped  till  everi'  detail  of  the  design  becomes 
visible,  Tlie  thin  retnaining  layer  is  then  slightly  oiled,  and 
tfie  work  of  engraving-  Ijegins,  the  borders  a(  the  outline  being 
incised  first  with  a  knife,  and  the  spaces  between  the  lines  of  the 
drawing  excavated  by  means  of  chisels  and  gouges.  The  block 
is  then  washed  and  is  ready  for  u»e.  The  prinler  applies  the 
ink  or  colour  with  a  brush,  and  the  impressions  are  taken  upon 
specially  prepared  paper  by  rubbing  with  a  fial  padded  disc, 
worked  by  hand  pressure,  Certain  gradaiions  of  lone,  and  even 
polychromatic  effects  may  be  produced  from  a  single  block,  and 
nninkcd  blocks  are  often  used  for  the  purjiose  of  emb.5ssing 
portions  of  the  design.  The  eflfcct  of  prinlinj  from  two  orniore 
blocks  WK  obtained  in  some  cases  by  preparing  a  single  block 
with  ink  of  different  colours,  or  with  different  shades  of  the 
same  colour.  Al  uther  times  a  lighter  tint  was  obtained  by 
simply  wiping  portions  of  the  block.  In  the  ordinary  colour- 
prints  the  effects  are  obtained  by  tlie  use  of  a  number  of  addition.il 
blocks  engraved  in  series  from  copies  of  the  impression  taken 
from  the  first  or  outline  block.  Correctness  of  register  is  secured, 
simply  but  effectually,  bv  means-  of  a  rectangular  nick  and  guidjnfj- 
line  repeated  at  the  comer  and  edge  of  each    successive  block. 

The  names  of  the  following  seven  leadera  in  the  dev'elopment 
of  Japanese  wood  engraving  may  be  useful  to  collectors  :■ — Hishi- 
gawa  Moronobu  (flourished  1680-1701),  Torii  Kiyonobu  (1  710- 
1730);  Tachihana  Morikuni  (1670-1748);  Nishigawa  Sukenobu 
(1678-1750);  Katsugawa  t^Iiunsho  (1770-171^0);  Ulagawa  Tovo- 
kuni  {1772-1828):  Katsushika  Hokusai   (171^0-1849). 
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Thoii!*!i  it  is  a  little  aside  from  our  subject,  we  may  jwrhajjs 
SW.e  here  that  Sliiba  ICGkan,  an  artist  ulm  tlouiished  earh'  in 
the  nineleenlh  century,  learnt  from  the  Dutch  a  smatteritig^  of| 
the  principles,  of  linear  perspeciive,  and  is  said  to  have  inlr'^duc- 
etl  engraving  i;)n  copper,  in  wliich,  however,  his  counirvmen  liavc 
(tone  lillie  worthy  of  note.  Al  the  present  day  lithography  and 
all  the  newest  inventions  in  collotype,  phott^nivure,  etc..  etc.,  etc., 
are  availed  of,  .ind  some  slight  reflex  oi'  tin;  ariisiic  spirit  ani- 
aiaiing  their  forefathers  ir»  a  more  favoured  age  may  be  traced 
in  the  tre:^linent,  by  such  men  as  Ogawa.  of  these  mechanical 
proccs.'ies.     Sec  also  Articles  on  Art  and  Pristisi;. 

-.»  No.  17  fMny,  DS.15J  (jf  '^'i'lii;  P.jrD'olin,"  of  which  thp  pTccmtina  article  i>  a  [ELniil 
frtcis.  T-te  difur-fYiitfi  ^  7»/rtii,  liy  E.  F-  Smngt.  Tii/HitfH  Watit  Ckfline  tiBt 
IKwo'riiC  I'n'MliMC,  by  Tukuoi^  anil   K«hl?T,   piihliiKeH    by  ilw  ^iihitHiiBii  Irtitinnivi. 


Wrestling.  The  wrestlers  must  he  numbered  among  Japan's 
nKtti  thii  rat  [eristic  sights,  though  they  are  neither  ^ma,\\  nor 
dainty,  like  the  majority  of  things  Japanese.  They  are  enormous 
men, — iriounlains  of  (at  and  mu.scle,  w-ith  low  fiensiial  facea  and 
low  sensual  habits, — enormous  eaters,  enormous  drinkers.  Unt 
their  feats  of  strength  show  plainly  ihat  the  "training"  which 
consists  in  picking  and  choosing  among  One's  victuals  is  a 
vain  snpersLtition. 

The  wrestlers  form  a  class  apuC,  tlividcd  into  grades,  and  hsving 
traditional  rules  for  their  (guidance.  The  most  important  uf 
liiese  refei  10  the  forty-eight  falls  which  alone  are  permitted 
by  the  laws  of  the  sjiort,  namel)',  twelve  tlirows,  twelve  lifts. 
twelve  twists,  and  twelve  throws  over  the  hack.  The  matches 
take  place  in  a  sanded  ring,  encircled  by  straw  riee-bales  and 
prtttcctetl  fmm  the  sun  by  an  umbrella-like  roof  supported  on 
four  posts.  The  wrestlers  are  naked,  but  for  a  gay-coloured 
apron.  An  umpire,  who  bears  in  his  hand  a  fan,  stays  in  the 
rintj  with  them,  to  see  that  there  be  lair  play  and  strict  olser- 
vance  of  the  rulra.  The  sjiectaturs  are  accommodated  in  the 
Ihixcs    "f  what    resernbles    a    temporary    theatre    surruundin^  the 
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areiui ;  btil  as  the  religions  ur  Japan  Lire  nowise  Puritanical,  ihis 
Oieaire  is  sometimes  erected  in  the  grounds  of  a  popular  temple. 
The  finest  wrestling  is  to  be  witnessed  twice  yearly  at  the  temple 
t)f  Eko-ir  ill  Tokyo,  during  the  months  of  January  and  May. 
Generally  ihc  combats  arc  single,  hut  occasionally  sides  aic  formed 
of  M  many  as  ten  or  twenty  each.  The  plan  then  is  for  each 
side  to  chcxise  a  champion,  it  being  incumtcnt  on  the  victor  to 
tlirow  three  adversaries  in  succession  before  he  can  gain  a  prize. 
As  he  himself  is  necessarily  blown  by  the  first  or  fiisl  two 
stniggleSf  wliile  his  new  adversary  is  cjiiite  fresh  and  springs 
upi>n  him  without  a  moment's  inten'al,  this  is  a  great  trial  of 
endurance.  To  instance  the  popularity  of  the  ring,  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  single  ten  days'  season  has  been  known  to  draw 
over  iS.Ooo  spectators.  Devotees  of  tiie  sport  are  someltmes 
carried  away  so  far  by  liieir  enthusiasm  as  to  throw  to  a  favourite 
champion  articles  L>r  clothing  or  anything  else  that  may  be  at 
hand.  Not  that  the  recipient  retains  any  object  ihrown.  One 
of  his  pupils  brings  it  next  day  as  a  token  to  the  owner,  who 
then  a-deems  it  by  a  present  of  money. 

■fiie  queerest  historical  episode  connected  with  wrestling  is 
that  the  Jaitfuitse  throne  was  once  wrestled  for.  This  happened 
in  the  ninth  century,  when,  the  Mikado  having-  died  and  left 
two  sons,  these  wisely  committed  their  riral  claims  to  the  issue, 
not  iif  real,  but  of  mimic  warfare. 

What  is  termed  yujutsu  is  a  sepai^te  art,  and  ranks  higher  in 
aristocmlic  esteem  than  ihe  ordinary  wrestling  (Siif/iii)  practised 
by  the  fat  wrestlers.  The  police  are  officially  instriicteJ  in 
Jitjuhu,  and  the  Nobles'  .'school  and  other  academies  have  classes 
in  ci.  Its  principles,  like  those  uf  so  many  Japanese  arts,  were 
fomierh'  handed  down  as  an  esoteric  secret  from  teacher  to 
teacher  :  but  the  leading  idea  has  alwa.y9  been  clear  enough, — 
not  to  matcli  strength  with  strength,  but  to  win  by  yielding  to 
strength,  in  other  words,  by  pliancy.  Various  ways  of  causing 
apparent  death  by  pressure,  and  of  recalling  to  life  from  such 
dead   swoons,    bone-setting,   and    also    matters   connected  rather 
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with  moral  ihan  with  physical  training  are  included  in  the 
course. 

■ooka  raoommwlAad.  Brinkley'a  Jafan  and  CAina,  Vol,  III,  p.  6j  et  jtf.— 
yi^'uftH,  by  J^  KaD^.  in  Vol,  7CVI.  Pan  l[-of  ihi;  "  Aiiatic  Trai]tac1ioni,'*'-Oiic  limilarlf 
enlirled,  Ef^  T.  Shidachi.  in  Vol.  I,  of  the  "Trantactians  of  (he  Japan  Society."— Mr. 
KanO'i  iwo  yH/niru  (cbool*  in  Ti^kyO  enjoy  Ereai  celebrity.— An  uniinial  atnoanl  of 
rubbiih  seems  Co  have  been  circulated  abroad  oa  the  subject  of  yvjtttnt  and  its  effects 
on  the  health  of  the  Japanese  nadon.  One  tma^natlve  American  author  e<)ci  so  far  as 
to  infomi  us  that,  avXtit  to  «uch  appropriate  physical  iralninE,  neither  riieumatism  odr 
phlhysis  exists  in  (his  favoured  land,  nnr  even  dyspepsia.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
rheunuitiiin  and  phthysis  rank  among  the  direst  oTJapanese  scourge*.  As  for  dyspepsia. 
see  p.  i9r  of  the  present  work,  end  of  second  paragraph. 

WiltiDg.  The  Japanese,  having  obtained  their  civilisation 
Trom  China  and  Korea,  were  inevitably  led  to  adopt  the  ideogra- 
phic system  of  writing  practised  in  those  countries.  Its  introduc- 
tion into  Japan  seems  to  have  taken  place  somewhere  about 
A.D.  400,  but  the  chronolf^y  of  that  early  epoch  is  extremely 
obscure. 

According  to  this  ideographic  system,  each  indi\idual  word 
has  its  separate  sign,  originally  a  kind  of  picture  or  hieroglyph. 
Thus,   ^s^  is  "  a  man,"  represented  by  his  two  l^;s ;    Fl    is  "  the 

moon,"  with  her  horns  still  distinguishable ;  ^^  is  "  a  horse," — 
the  head,  mane,  and  leg's,  though  hard  to  recognise  in  the 
abbreviated  modern  form  of  the  character,  having  at  first  l)een 
clearly  drawn.  Few  characters  are  so  simple  as  these.  Most 
arc  obtained  by  means  of  combination,  the  chief  element  lieing 
termed  the  "radical,"  because  it  gives  a  clue  lo  the  signification 
of  the  whole.  The  other  jart  generally  indicate  more  or  lt;ss 
prcciselv  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  "phonetic."  It  is  much  as  if  having  in  English  special 
hicrriglyphic  signs  for  such  easy,  every-day  words  as  "tree," 
"house,"  "hand,"  and  "box"  (a  chest),  wc  were  to  represent 
"box-wood"  by  a  ombination  fif  the  sign  for  "tree"  and  the 
sign  for  "  bij.\,"  a  '■  Iwx  ac  the  opera  "  bv  a  combination  ol  "  house  " 
and  "l)o.\,"  a  "Ixi.xing  match"  by  a  combination  of  "  hand " 
and  "  l»i\,"  and  similarly  in  other  cases.     The  Chinese  language, 
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being  unusually  full  of  homisnymous  words,  lends  itself  naturally 
lo  such  a  melhod.  Names  of  plants  are  tibtained  by  combina- 
lions  of  the  character  ^W  "  herb,"  itself  still  to  be  recognised 
as  a  picture  of  lierba  sprouling  up  from  the  soil.  "The  liand," 
S^  mrigiiially  a  rude  picture  of  the  outstretched  fingere,  helps 
to  furm  hundrecis  of  characters  signifying  actions.  "The  heart," 
A*^  gives  numerous  abstract  words  denoting  sentiments  and 
passions.  Similarly  "  llie  eye,"  "the  mouth,"  "fire/'  "water," 
"silk."  "rain,"  "metal,"  "fish,"  are  parents  of  large  fiimilies  of 
characters.  The  study  of  this  Chinese  method  of  writing  is  most 
interesting, — so  curious  is  the  chapter  of  the  human  mind  which 
it  nnrolls,  so  unexpected  are  the  items  of  recondite  history  which 
It  discloses.  To  give  but  one  example,  the  character  for  "war," 
^W^  is  formed  partly  from  the  character  for  "vehicle,"  J^> 
l>ecati£c  the  ancient  Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  used  to 
gu  forth  lo  battle  in  chariots. 

Unforiiiiiatcly,  the  transfer  of  this  system  of  ideographs  from 
China  to  Japan  was  accompanied  by  inevitable  complications. 
Even  supposing  Japanese  organs  to  have  been  able  (which  they 
were  ncl)  lo  reproduce  Cliitiese  sounds  exactly,  all  Chinese 
teachct^  of  the  language  did  not  speak  the  same  dialect.  Hence 
the  gradual  establishment  in  Japan  gf  two  or  three  readings  for 
each  character.^one  reading  being  preferred  to  another  according 
to  the  context.  Besides  this,  instead  of  always  imitating^  the 
Chinese  sound  as  far  as  possible,  the  Japanese  also  took,  in  many 
cases,  to  translating  the  meanings  of  the  characters  into  their 
own  lanifuag-e,  thtis  adding  yet  another  reading.  For  instance, 
the  already-mentioned  symbol  _^^,  "man,"  has  the  two  Chinese* 
readings  jia  and  ni'n,  and  the  Japanese  translation  Aiio.  But 
these  cannot  l>e  used  indiscriminately.  \\'e  say  ns-r^f-S^n, 
but  SK-sohi  ("a  coolie"),  and  hito  when  we  mean  simply  a 
"  person, "     In  some  cases  there  are  Chinese  readings  only,  and 


*  /.  f- JapinciB-ChiJiiK],  or,  at  it  is  v^qwdraes  termed,  SitikoJsFaneH!: 
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no  Japanese.  In  some,  a  single  character  has  se\-eral  Japanese 
readings,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  Japanese  word  mar 
be  written  with  several  different  characters,  just  as  in  English 
each  letter  has  various  sounds,  and  each  sound  may  be  represented 
by  \^ous  letters. 

In  addition  to  the  Chinese  ideographs,  there  came  into  use  in 
Japan  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  another  system  of 
writing,  called  the  Kana,  derived  from  those  Chinese  characters 
which  happened  to  be  most  commonly  employed.  There  arc 
two  varieties  of  Katta,—^^  Kalakana  or  "side  Kana"  so  called 
because  the  symbols  composing   it  are  "sides,"  that  is,  parts  or 

fragments,    of  Chinese   characters,   as    /^     /i   from  the  character 

^Y'     ^    ''"'   '^*^"'  ^^  character   S,  etc.;  and  the  Hiragana, 

which  consists  of  cursive   forms   of  entire  Chinese  characters,  as 

^    Afl,  in  which  the  outline  of  the  original  ^f   may   still   be 

faintly  traced.  The  invention  of  the  former  is  popularly  attributed 
to  a  worthy  named  Kibi-no-Mabi  (died  A.D.  776),  and  that  of 
the  latter  to  the  Buddhist  saint,  Kobe  Daishi  (-\.D.  834).     But  it 

is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  simplification — for  such  it 
really  is,  and  not  an  invention  at  all — came  about  gradually,  than 
to  accept  it  as  the  work  of  two  in<iividuais. 

Wherea:)  a  Chinese  character  directly  represents  a  whole  word 
^an  idea — the  .Kana  represents  the  sounds  of  which  the  word 
is  composed,  just  as  our  Roman  writing  does.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  difference,  that  the  Katta  stands  for  syllables,  not 
letters.  The  following  Ubles  of  the  Katakana  and  Hiragana  will 
help  to  make  this  clear.  We  give  the  former  in  the  order 
preferied  by  modem  scholars,  and  termed  Go-ju-on,  or  "Table 
of  Fifty  Sounds"  (though  there  are  in  reality  but  forly-seven), 
the  latter  in  the  popular  order,  called  I-ro-ha,  whicli  has  l>een 
handed  down  from  the  ninth  century  :  — 
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The  Hiragana  Svllabakv. 


na 


(,v)e 


su 


The  order  of  the  I-ro-ka  bears  witness  Ui  the  Buddhisl  belief 
of  tlie  fiithers  fif  Japanese  wriling.  The  sj-llaliary  is  a  vcrue  »>f 
poetry,  founded  on  one  of  the  Siiins  and  so  arranged  thai  the 
same  letter  is  never  rciicaLed  twice.  Transcriljed  accorciing  lo 
the  modem  pronunciation,  it  runs  iliusr— 

*  Tlit^  doAcitwcy  of  a  [rt»<  t  i\  tupplie^d  by  ^  ^/.V  or  X  CwKi 
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Iro  tua  nioedo, 
Chirinuru  wo — 

Waga  yo  lore  zo 
Tsune  naran? 

Ui  no  oku-yama 
Kyo  koeie, 

Asaki  yume  miji, 
Ei  mo  sezu. 

Which  is,  being  interpreted ; 

"Though  gay  in  hue,  [the  blossoms]  flutter  down,  alas !  Who 
then,  in  this  world  of  ours,  may  continue  forever?  Crossing 
to-day  the  uttermost  limits  of  phenomenal  existence,  I  shall  see 
no  more  fleeting  dreams,  neither  be  any  longer  intoxicated."* 
In  other  words,  "All  is  transitory  in  this  fleeting  world.  Let 
me  escape  from  its  illusions  and  vanities!  " 

In  both  syllabaries,  consonants  can  be  softenedf  by  placing 
two  dots  to  the  right  of  the  letter.  Thus  'f}  is  ka,  but  if  is 
ga  ;  y'  is  le,  but  ^  is  de,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  num- 
ber of  letters  is  raised  considerably.  There  are  various  other 
peculiarities,  Japanese  orthography  almost  rivalling  our  own  in 
eccentricity.  Very  few  books  are  written  in  Hiragaita  alone — 
none  in  KaUikana  alone.  Almost  all  are  written  in  a  mixture 
of  Chinese  characters  and  Kana  of  one  kind  or  another,  the 
Chinese  characters  being  employed  for  the  chief  ideas,  for  nouns 
and  the  stems  of  verbs,  while  the  Kana  senses  to  transcribe  par- 
ticle and  terminations.  It  is  also  often  printed  at  the  side  of 
Chinese  characters,  especially  difiicult  ones,  as  a  sort  of  running 
comment,  which  indicates  soniclimes  the  pronunciation,  sometimes 
the  meaning.  Add  to  this  that  the  Chinese  characters  are 
commonly  written  and  even  [irinteJ  in  every  son  of  sl}'Ie — 
from    the   standard,    or  so-called  "square,"  to  the  most  sketchy 

■  The  pn.senl  writor  h^^  hot-n  giiii!ed  by  Pr.  K.  KJorenr  tarhis  rcv-iscil  rpndcrinc  of  a 
vcrsi"  by  no  mfani  ta*y  Jo  ir:in*il3tt'. 

t  /.^  ,  iLxTinically  ^pcakirj,  ^urcis  cin  \rc  changed  inro  sOn^nt^- 
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cursive  hand,— lh.it  each  Hiragana  syllabic  letter  has  se\'eral 
alternative  fomis,  that  there  is  no  means  of  indicating  capitals- 
tir  punctualion,  that  all  the  words  tire  run  together  on  a  page 
without  any  marl:  to  show  where  one  leaves  off  and  anolh«r 
begins, — and  the  result  is  the  mosi  complicated  system,  of  writ- 
ing ever  evolved  upon  this  planet.  An  old  Jesuit  missionary 
declares  it  lo  be  evidently  "the  invention  of  a  conciliabule  of 
the  demons,  to  harass  the  failhrul."  Ai  the  same  time,  il  must 
be  owned  that  the  individuals  thus  diabolically  harassed  are 
principally  those  foreigners  who  make  their  first  attempt  on  ihe 
langiiajre  \^her(  alreiaJy  of  adult  age.  The  often-repeated  asser- 
tion that  the  ideographs  waste  years  of  school  life  is  simply 
not  true:— the  Japanese  lad  of  fifteen  is  abre:is.t  of  his  English 
coiili:nipoiary  in  every  way.  The  Japanese  navvy  makes  as 
gtxKl  a  show  at  s-pelllng  out  the  ne\t'sp3per  or  inditing  a  letter  as 
the  English  navvy.  AlWr  alt.  the  a\enge  Englishman  is  not 
only  abreast,  but  actually  ahead,  of  the  average  Italian  in 
reading  and  writing,  notwithstanding  that  Italian  orthography 
couJd  be  mastered  in  a  day,  whereas  tiur  own.  in  all  its  ramifi- 
caiiuns,  might  occupy  a  lifetime.  The  fact  seems  to  !«  that, 
at  a  certain  age,  the  mind  -will  absorb  any  system  of  >Yii[Icn 
syinlxjls  equally  well.  A  large  number  can,  jiractically.  l>e 
leamt  in  the  same  lime  as  a  small  numlwr,  just  as  a  net  with 
many  meshes  can  be  taken    in   by    the   eye   as   easily   as  a  net 

L.'Wilh  few,  The  same  holds  g'Xid  of  s[ioken  symbols.  Any 
language  is  assimilated  equally  well  in  early  childhivnl,  — a 
complex  inHectional  language  in  precisely  the  ^me   time    as    a 

.simple  mcmosyllaljic  one.  Nay  more  :  place  a  child  under 
fevourable  conditions,  for  instance,  in  an  English  family  living 
in  France  and  employing  German  gtivemesses  or  ttitors,  and  he 
^viil  absorb  all  three  languages  in  the  same  time,  with  the  same 
ease,  and  with  the  same  perfection  as  a  single  one  would  have 
taken  had  he  remained  in  his  native  \'illage.  Evidently,  there 
exists  a  ivhole  educational  domain  to  which  arithmetical  reasoning 
does  not  apply. 


Sio 
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But  to  rcluni.  If  Japanese  writing;  is  {ic  ii^)  ii  niouiu.tin  of 
difficulty,  it  is  unapproachably  beauliful  Japanese  .irt  lias  l«wn 
called  calligraphic.  Japanese  calligraphy  is  artistic,  Alwi^  alJ, 
it  is  bold,  because  tt  comes  from  ilie  shoulder  instead  ortnercl) 
rrom  the  wrisL  yV  little  experience  will  coin-ince  any  one  lliat, 
in  comparison  with  it,  the  freest,  boldest  Eng-lish  hand  is  lilllc 
better  thaii  the  cramped  scribble  of  some  rheumatic  crone.  One 
consequence  of  this  exceeding'  difficulty  and  beauty  is  thai 
calligraphy  ranks  high  in  Japan  among  the  aita.  Another  ia 
that  the  Jaianesc  very  easily  ac(|uirc  our  simpler  system.  To 
copy  ihe  handwriting  of  a  European  is  mere  child's  |jlav  lo  them. 
In  £icl,  it  is  u3ual  for  clerks  and  students  to  imitate  the  hand- 
writing of  their  employer  or  master  so  closely  that  lie  himxelf 
often  cannot  tell  the  differeiKC  It  seems  odd,  considering  the 
high  esteem  In  which  writing  is.  held  in  Japan,  that  the  signalUTO 
should  not  iKCUpy  the  same  important  plac«  in  thia  cnitnlrj-  as 
it  does  in  the  \Vest.  The  seal  alone  has  legal  force,  tlie 
impression  beirig  made,  not  with  sealing-wax,  but  with  vermilion 
ink. 

The  influence  of  writing  on  speech — never  entirely  absent  in 
any  country  possessing  lettens — is  particularl)'  strong  under  the 
Chinese  system.  Wc  mean  that  the  writing  here  does  not  merely 
serve  to  transcribe  exijiting  words : — il  actually  originates  new 
ones,  the  slave  in  fact  becoming  the  master,  This  is  chiefly 
brought  ahont  through  the  exceptional  amount  of  homophony  in 
Chinese,  that  is,  the  existence  of  an  extraordinarily  large  number 
of  words  sounding  alike,  but  differing  in  significatioa  In  ihc  ■ 
ccill<K|uial  these  are  either  not  used,  or  are  made  intelligible  b\- 
Lhc  contest  or  by  recourse  to  periphrasis.  But  the  writer,  pos- 
sessing as  he  does  a  separate  symbol  for  each,  can  wield  ihem 
all  at  will,  and  create  new  compound.s  aii  infinittim.  Almost  all 
the  technical  terms  invented  to  designate  objects,  idea.s,  appliances, 
and  iiistiltj lions  recently  borrowed  from  Europe  Ijelong  to  this 
category.  Some  of  these  new  compotinds  pass  from  bucks  into 
common  speech  ;  but    maiiv    remain   exclusively    attached  to  the 
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«rillcn  language,  or  are  ai  least  intelligible  only  by  reference  to 
the  latter,  wtiilc  m  the  same  lime  lliev  cndotv  it  >vilh  a  clearness 
and  above  all  a  terseness  to  whicli  ihe  ccilloquia!  can  never  allain. 
This  article  may  appropriately  COTcludc  by  dispelling  an  illusion 
under  wliicli  many  inteiligeni  persons  lahmir,  namely,  that  the 
Japant^e  nation  is  on  the  e\'e  of  dropping  its  own  written  svdietn 
and  taking  up  with  ours  instead.  There  is  no  longer  the  slightest 
chance  of  so  sweeping  a  change.  There  unte  seemed  to  be^ 
somewhere  about  1885 — and  niucli  Lime,  nnjnc)',  and  energy  ivcre 
dcvolcd  t>.>  the  cause  hy  an  assoctaitoii  called  the  Riimyi  Kvmi, 
or  Rrimanisaiion  Society,  which  lingered  on  some  eight  or  len 
years  and  then  perished.  Iteides  the  weight  of  custom,  the  most 
obvious  of  the  causes  that  concurred  to  bring  about  this  ilE-succcss 
has  l>eon  anticipated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  where  mention 
«^s  made  of  the  superiority  of  the  existing  written  language  to 
the  cdloquial  as  i,  terse  and  precise  instrument  of  thought. 
Supported  by  the  Ciiinese  character,  Japanese  writers  can  render 
every  shade  of  meaning  represented  in  the  columns  of  a  European 
newspaper  or  the  pages  of  a  technical  European  work.,  whether 
financial,  diplomatic,  administrative,  commercial,  legal,  critical, 
theological,  philosophical,  or  scientific.  Who  could  wish  them 
to  throw  away  their  intellectual  weapons,  and  put  themselves  on 
a  level  wiUi  the  men  of  the  scone  age.'  Tbcy  could  not  do  so 
if  they  would.  But  a  third  cause — a  more  general  one — must 
Iw  sought  in  the  fad  that  ideographic  writing  apparently  possesses 
some  inherent  strength  that  makes  it  tend  to  triumph  over  (without 
entirely  fhWpplanting)  [jhonetic  writing,  whenever  the  two  are 
brought  into  competiiitin  in  the  same  area.  All  the  countries 
under  Chinese  inllucncc  c.semplify  this  little  known  fiict  in  a  striking 
manner,  Kgypt,  too.  retained  iis  hieroglyphics  to  the  end,  In 
Europe  such  competition  has  scarcely  taken  place,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  symbols  for  numbers  and  a  few  other  ideas ;  but  there, 
too,  the  general  law  has  asserted  itself.  Which  \i  the  simpler,  the 
more  graphic,  the  more  commonly  used, — -"three  huiidretl  and 
sisty-fii-e"  or  "355."  "  thiny-fire  d^rees  lorly-one  minutes  twenty- 
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three  seconds"  or  "35°  41' 23","  "pounds,  shillings,  and  pence" 
or  "£.  s.  d.  ?  "  Doubtless  an  ideographic  system  of  writing  is  in- 
finitely more  ciimbroa'!  as  a  whole  than  its  rival ;  but  it  is  easier 
in  each  particular  case.  Hence  its  \-ictory.  We  commend  these 
considerations— for  additional  proof  or  for  disproof — to  those  who 
have  always  been  taught  to  believe,  not  merely  that  an  alphabet  is 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection,  but  that  it  is  a  thing  needing 
only  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  adopted. 

Book  YMOIIUIiaBdad.    a  PrncUeat  liifTidHcliM  la  tht  SlMdy  irf  Jmpinuu  IVrillng 

{M-ji  HO  SAimii;.  by  B.  H.  Chamberlain. 

Vezo,  often  incorrectly  spelt  Yesso,  and  officially  styled  the 
Hoktaidii,  or  "  Northern  Sea  Circuit,"  is  the  northernmost  of  the 
large  Islands  that  form  the  Japanese  archipelaga  It  ties,  roughly 
speaking,  between  parallels  4i|°  and  45^^°  of  north  latitude — 
the  latitude  of  that  part  of  Italy  which  stretches  from  Rome  to 
Venice ; — but  it  is  under  snow  and  ice  for  nearly  half  the  year, 
the  native  Ainos  tracking  the  bear  and  deer  across  its  frozen 
and  pathless  mountains,  like  the  cave-men  of  the  glacial  age  of 
Europe.  It  is  asserted  that  Yoshitsune,  the  great  Japanese  hero, 
fled  into  Yezo  :ind  died  there :  but  little  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Japanese  to  colonise  it  until  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
wheit  the  Shugun  leyasii  granted  it  as  a  fief  to  one  Matsumae 
Yoshihiro,  who  conquered  the  south-western  comer  of  the  island, 
establishing  his  capital  at  Matsumae,  some  sixty  miles  to  the 
south-\\est  of  the  modem  jjort  of  Hakodate.  His  successors 
retained  their  sway  over  Yezo  until  the  recent  break-up  of  the 
feudal  system.  They  treated  the  luckless  Ainos  with  great  cruelty, 
and  actually  rendered  it  penal  to  communicate  to  these  poor 
barliarians  the  art  of  writing  or  any  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 
Frci-Hicnt  rebellions,  suppressed  by  massacres,  were  the  result. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  and  in  the 
firsl  half  of  the  nineteenth,  a  few  Japanese  literati  made  tlieir 
way  into  the  island.  It  is  to  iheir  eff"orts — to  the  efforts  of  such 
men  as  M(i<,'ami,  Mamiya,  and  Matsura — that  our  first  scientific 
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infbnnaLioii  concerning  Ihe  pe<:>iilc,  [he  langiiage,  and  the  pruduc- 
lions  of  Vezo  is  due.  The  Imperial  govemmeiu  has  ilone  all  in  its 
power  lo  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  hitherto  down-trodden  natives. 

Al  one  time,  the  Russians  endeavoured  to  obtain  a.  tiwling 
in  Vezo ;  but  the  c>|;iening  of  Japan  nipped  liiis  encroachmenl 
in  the  bud.  Japanese  statesmen  eagerly  plunged  into  the  task 
of  developing  tlie  resources  uf  ihe  islatMl.  With  ihis  end  in 
view,  they  created  a  special  executive  department,  cnliiled  ihc 
K-iil,ikiishi,  and  engaged  ihe  services  of  a  party  of  American 
employes  headed  by  tSeneral  Caprcm,  Lai^e  sums  were  expended 
on  model  farms  and  other  public  works,  and  a  fictidoiis  prcs- 
pcrity  set  in.  The  bubble  burst  in  i8Si,  when  the  KulaiusAi 
W.1S  dissolved,  since  which  liine  the  government  of  the  island 
has  midergonc  repeated  reorganisation. 

Yezo  is  intercsiing  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The  great 
depth  of  ihe  Strnits  of  Tsugaru,  which  separale  it  from  the  Main 
Island,  shows  that  it  never — at  least  in  recent  geological  epcxihs — 
formed  part  of  Japan  proper.  The  fauna  of  the  t^o  islands  is 
accordini^ly  marked  by  notable  difference.^.  Japan  has  monkey.s 
and  pheasants,  which  Yezo  has  not.  Yezo  has  grouse,  which 
Japan  has  nol  Even  the  fossils  differ  on  both  sides  of 
the  straits,  though  occurring  in  similar  ctelaceous  formations. 
Scientific,  or  rather  unscientific,  management  played  a  <jueet  trick 
with  the  city  of  Sapporo,  if  tlie  local  gossips  are  to  !«  credited. 
The  intention — so  it  is  said — was  to  lay  out  the  city  a  fimeri- 
caine.  with  streets  running  due  north  and  south  and  due  cast 
and  wesL  The  person  enlnisted  with  the  orientation  of  the  plan 
was  of  cotirse  aware  of  the  necessity  of  allowing  for  the  devia- 
tion of  the  compass ;  bul  being  under  the  influence  of  some 
misconception,  he  made  the  allowance  the  wrong  way,  and  thus, 
tnst^d  of  eliminating  the  error,  doubled  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
£hle  to  add  that  the  result  was  a  practical  improvement  vmdreamt 
of  by  the  mathematicians.  The  houses,  having  no  rnoms  cither 
due  north  or  due  south,  suffer  less  from  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold   than  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  built  with 
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some  rooms  on  which  the  sun  never  shone,   and  others  exposed 
to  the  sun  all  the  year  round.* 

Book*  r«COmmuld«d.      Murray'*    Handbook  fjr  Jafam.—Jafa*  in     Yrtc.    by 
T.  W.  Blikiiion,— Vol.  11.  oT  Mn.  Biilup'i  Uiiitaltii  jyaett  in  7a/rM. 


Yoshi'waxa.  When  Yedo  suddenly  rose  inlo  splendour  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  people  of  all  classes 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  countr)'  flocked  thither  to  seek  their 
fortune.  The  courtesans  were  not  behindhand.  From  Kyoto, 
from  Nara,  from  Fushimi,  they  arrived — so  the  native  accounts 
infonn  us — in  litde  parties  of  threes  and  fours.  But  a  band  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  from  the  town  of  Moto-Yoshiwara  on  the 
Tokaido  were  either  the  most  numerous  or  the  most  beautiful : 
and  so  the  district  of  Yedo  where  they  took  up  their  abode 
came  to  be  called  the  Yoshiwara.f  At  first  there  was  no  official 
supenision  of  these  frai!  ladiea  They  were  free  to  ply  their 
trade  wherever  they  chose.  But  in  the  year  1617,  on  the 
representations  of  a  reformer  named  Shoji  Jin-emon,  the  city 
in  general  was  purified,  and  all  the  libertinism  in  it — permitted, 
but  regulated^was  banished  to  one  special  quarter  near  Nihom- 
bashi,  to  which  the  name  of  Yoshiwara  attached  itself.  This 
segregative  system,  which  became  general  and  |)ermanent,  has 
had  at  least  one  excellent  result  i^tlie  Japanese  streets  at  night 
exhibit  none  of  those  scenes  of  bia/cn-faced  solicitation  to  vice 
which  disgrace  our  Western  cities.  I^ter  on,  in  A.  T>.  1656, 
when  the  metropolis  had  grown  larger  and  Nihom-bashi  had 
Income  its  centre,  the  authorities  caused  the  houses  in   question 


"  A  ipecialJHt  in  f^uch  mAtl«rs  calls  our  allenticn  to  lh^-  fact  ihal  the  itory  ias^  %s 
iKc  common  phrase  i^,  "  po<  a  It'];  fo  stand  on,^'  for  ihe  rT>aM>n  Ihat  Ihe  d<^vijitiun  oT 
thf  compais  ij  so  slifiht  in  thij  part  of  ilie  world  as  10  be  praciicalLy  in>[gnificant  even 
whi'n  tlouhk-il.     \V^i   leave  ihtf   story,  however,  aa  an  invtance  of  modem  myih-mak£n^, 

t  'Hie  weight  of  auihotLiy  is  in  favour  of  this  account  of  ihi:  origin  of  the  name. 
Aiiconlin;;  to  others,  the  I'lymology  is  y^iki,  "a  reed.*'  and  finra,  "a  moor,'"  and  thi: 
de^iiinati'jn  of  "  rcdy  moor  "  wotiiJ  h.ive  ih-en  given  to  the  locality  on  account  of  ii* 
:i*l>.'ct  !K*fi)rc!  it  «'as  hiiill  ever.  There  i?.  another  Chinese  character  yoiki  meatiin^ 
'  R.iinl."  "  Incky  -'^  ^nd  with  tlii.1  the  fir 'it  l^'o  ■.yibhle-  i*f  the  name  are  now  i]*iis!ly 
«TiTf,n    .g-^ 


Ui  be  retntjvetl  to  tlieir  pri^cni  site  on  the  narlhcm  limit  of  Vcdo, 
whence  [he  name  of  Skin  (i.e.  N-ew)  i'osiiewai  ti ,  by  whi-th  ihc 
pUce  is  cmrently  known.  Foreigners  often  speak  of  "a  Yoshi- 
waia,"  as  iF  the  word  were  a  generic  term.  It  is  not  so.  The 
i|uarters  of  similar  chamcKr  in  oliier  parts  uf  Japan  arc  never  so 
called  by  ttic  Japanese  iheoiselvcs.  Such  ^vo^ds  as  yujaha  and 
hiFuifd  are  used  to  designate   ihem. 

Jajiancsc  liieraiurc  is  full  of  romanlit  stories  in  which  die 
Yofihiwara  plays  a  part  Generally  ihc  heroin?  \*diS  fount}  her 
way  there  in  obedience  In  the  dictates  of  filial  piety  in  order  to 
support  her  aged  parents,  or  else  she  is  kidnapped  by  some 
rwflian  who  basely  sells  her  for  his  own  piofit.  The  story  oflen 
ends  by  the  girl  cmergini,'  from  a  life  of  shame  ivith  at  least  her 
heart  untainted,  and  by  all  the  good  people  living  happily  ever 
after.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  real  life  witnesses  few  such  fortimatc 
cases,  though  it  is  pn)l>ably  true  that  the  fallen  women  of  Japan 
at*,  as  a  class,  mtJuh  less  vicious  than  their  representatives  in 
Western  lands,  being  neither  drunken  nor  foul-mouthed.  On  the 
other  hand,  ;i  Japancs*  pn^verb  says  that  a  truthful  comtesan  is 
as  great  a  miracle  as  a  square  egg. 

In  former  times,  girls  could  be  and  were  regul^ly  and  legally 
sold  into  debaucherj'  ai  (he  Yoshlwara  in  Vedo  aaid  at  its 
counterparts  throughout  die  land, — a  stale  of  things  which  the 
present  enlightened  government  hastened  to  reform.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  agitation  against  the  whole 
system  ^*'as  begun  bv  the  missionaries,  notably  by  the  Japan  branch 
of  (lie  Salvation  .\miy,  supported  by  a  section  of  the  Tokyo  press. 
It  bore  frait  in  jyco,  in  the  passing  of  a  new  law  enabling  any 
girl  lo  free  herself  .11  once  from  the  fetters  of  shame  by  a  mere 
dcclamiLon  of  th.it  inicntinn  to  die  police.  Over  400  in  TokyO 
alone  immediately  had  recourse  to  the  means  of  liberation  thus 
II  ne.v  peeled  ly  providetl,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  over  i,roo 
had  left  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  keepers  of  the  brothels. 
In  &ct,  the  nish  became  sO  great  that  many  houscs  had  to  close 
their  d«x)rs.     When  we  add  that  a  weekly  medical  inspection  of 
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Che  inmates  oC  all  such  plaires  liad  been  iniroduced  as  egrly  as 
1S74  in  imitation  of  ICuroi>ean  ways,  llial  eacii  house  and  each 
separate  Inmaic  of  each  house  Is  heavily  taxed,  and  that  there  is 
severe  jiolice  cmitral  over  all. — we  have  mentioned  all  that  need 
here  be  said  on  n  subject  which  cuiild  only  be  adequately  dj.scussed 
in  the  pages  of  a  medical  work.  Thase  interested  in  this  iKirticuIar 
departmcnl  of  sociology  will  find  full  aiid  curious  dctaili  ii»  The 
^'igJi//fgs  Cily,  published  anonymously  at  VokohaiTia  in   iSiyiy, 


Zoolo^.  Japan  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  some 
ty^ics  cJscw-here  e-Minct— for  example,  the  giant  salamanUer — and 
also  as  being  the  nsfist  northerly  country  inhabited  by  the 
monkey,  "hich  here  ranges  as  high  as  the  4.1st  degree  of  Lititude. 
in  places  «lii;re:  tlie  snow  often  drifts  iti  a  depth  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  But  in  its  main  features  the  Japane«  fiiuna  re- 
sembles that  of  North  China,  Korea,  and  Manchuria, — one  indica- 
tion among  many  of  the  direction  in  which  the  aiKicnt  land 
connection  of  Japan  with  ihe  Asiatic  continent  nnusl  be  sou^^hL 
The  Japanese  fauna,  both  terrestrial  and  marine,  is  unusually 
rich.  Take  a  single  instance: — there  are  already  137  species  of 
butterflies  knoKn,  as  against  some  60  in  Great  Britain,  and  over 
4,000  species  of  moths,  as  againsi   some  2,000  in  Great  Hri.tain. 

The  chief  mammals  are  the  monkey  \Inuus  speciosus  Tent.), 
(en  species  of  bats,  six  species  of  inaectiTOrous  animals,  three 
species  of  bears,  the  badger,  the  marten,  the  mink  \ilachi),  the 
■tt'olf.  Ihe  foK,  two  sjjecies  of  squirrel,  the  tat,  the  hare,  the 
vvild-ht^r,  the  otter,  a  species  of  stag,  and  a  species  of  antelope 
Most  of  our  domestic  animals  are  also  met  M-ith.  but  ncn  the 
ass,  the  sheep,  or  the  goat.  Other  missing  animals  are  tiie  wild 
cat  and  the  hedgehog.  No  less  than  359  species  of  birds  lave 
been  enumerated.  We  can  only  here  call  aitcniiun  to  lite  ugaisu 
(Ceilia  cantans  T.  and  ik\i\.) — a  nightingale  having  a  different  note 
from  ours — to  the  handsome  copper  pheasant,  to  the  lon^-tailed 
fowls  (see  Article  so  entitled),  and  to  tlie  cranes  and  henans  aa 
beloved  by  ihe  ariisls  of  Japan. 
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Of  tepliles  and  balrachians  Ihere  arc  but  30  species.  Of 
these,  tlie  alread)'  mentioned  giant  salamander  is  by  far  the 
most  remarkahie,  some  specimens  attaining  to  a  length  of  over 
5  ft,,  and  ;\  weight  nf  over  14  lbs.  There  are  also  some  large, 
but  hafniless,  snakes.  The  only  ])oisonous  snake  is  a  small 
species  of  adder  {Trigcraocepfialits  Blomhoff),  known  to  the 
Japanese  under  the  name  of  mamus/it.  The  tountrj-  fcilk  look 
un  its  boiled  tleah  as  a  specific  for  most  disea;>es.  The  peas^mts 
of  certain  thickly  wooded  districts  also  harbour  au  invcleiaie 
belief  in  the  existeiice  of  a  kind  of  bda.  which  they  rail  uiml/a- 
mi.  and  circuni stanLial  accounts  of  the  swallowing  iilive  of  some 
child  or  woman  by  one  cjf  these  monsters  appear  from  lime  to 
time  in  the  vernacular  press.  Zoologists,  however,  have  not  yet 
given  the  JajiancsC  boa  oflicLal  peraiission  to  exist.  Another 
creature  undoubtedly  mythical  is  the  bushy-tailed  tortgise  so  often 
depicted  in  Japanese  art  The  idea  of  it  was  ptobablv  suggest- 
ed by  nothinjj  more  tccondite  than  the  straggling  water-weeds 
tha.1  sometinies  adhere  to  itie  hinder  parts  of  a  real  tortoise's  body. 

With  regard  lo  fish,  Dr.  Rein  remarks  thai  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  waters  appear  to  be  richer  than  any  other  part  of  the 
ocean.  The  mackerel  fatally  [Scam6eniii&r),  more  particularly, 
is  represented  in  great  force,  the  410  species  into  which  it  is 
divided  ciinsliluting  an  imporlant  element  of  the  food  of  the 
people.  But  the  fish  which  is  esteemed  the  greatest  delicacy  is 
the  lai,  a  Vind  of  gold-bream.  The  gold-fish,  the  salmon,  the 
eel,  tfje  shark,  and  many  others  would  call  for  mention,  ha<l  we 
space  to  devote  lo  thcnn.  Altogether,  the  number  of' species  of 
fish  inhabiting  or  visiting  Japan  cannot  fall  far  short  of  400. 

InsecLs  are  extremely  numerous,  but,  excepting  the  beetles, 
moths,  and  butlertlies,  are  not  yet  even  fairly  well-known,  so  that 
a  rich  harvest  here  awaita  some  future  naturalist.  There  are 
two  silk-producing  moths,  the  Bnuibyx  mari  and  the  Anlhcrara 
yamamai.  Of  dragon-flies  the  species  are  numerous  and  beautiful. 
There  are  but  few  venomous  insects.  The  gad!3y  torments  die 
traveller   only   in   Vezo   and    in    the   northern    half  of  the  Main 
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Island ;  the  house-fly  is  a  much  less  common  plague  than  in 
Europe,  except  in  the  silk  districts,  and  the  bed-bug  is  entirely 
absent  On  the  other  hand,  the  mosquito  is  a  nightly  plague 
during  half  the  year  in  all  places  lying  at  an  altitude  of  less 
than  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  many  even  exceeding  that 
height ;  the  buyu — a  diminutive  kind  of  gnat — infests  many 
mountainous  districts  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  Sea 
is  unpleasantly  common  in  summer. 

The  chief  cmstacea  are  fresh-water  and  salt-w-ater  crabs,  to- 
gether with  crayfishes,  which  here  replace  the  lobsters  of  Europe 
and  are  often  erroneously  termed  lobsters  by  the  foreign  residents. 
One  species  of  crab  (the  Macrockeirus  Ktemj/eri  Sbd.)  is  so 
gigantic  that  human  beings  have  been  killed  and  devoured  by 
it.  Its  legs  are  over  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length.  There  is 
another  species — a  tiny,  but  ill-tavoured  one — which  is  the  object 
of  a  singular  superstition.  The  common  folk  call  it  Heike-gani, 
that  is,  the  Heike  crab.  They  believe  these  creatures  to  be  the 
wraiths  of  the  Heike  or  Taira  partisans,  whose  fleet  was  annihilated 
at  the  battle  of  Dan-no-ura  in  A.D.   1185. 

Of  molluscs,  nearly  1,200  species  have  been  described  by 
Dunker,  the  best  authority  on  the  subject ;  and  his  enumeration 
is  slated  by  Ur,  Rein  to  !«  far  from  e.\hauslive.  Of  sea-urchins 
26  species  are  known,  and  of  starfishes  12  species.  The  coral 
tribe  is  well  represented,  though  not  by  the  reef-forming  species 
of  warmer  latitudes.  There  are  also  various  kinds  of  sponges. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  l)cautiful  of  all  the  many 
curious  arid  beautiful  things  in  Japan  is  the  Glass  Rope  Sponge 
(Hyalonema  SiehoUU),  whose  .'iilken  coils  adorn  the  shell-shops  at 
Enoshima. 

The  rapid  exlinclion  of  many  living  creatures  in  Japan  is 
scarcely  less  matter  ftir  regret  than  the  cutting  down  of  the 
l(^rests  t<i  furnish  railway  sleepers  and  materials  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  [aper.  The  deer  have  been  practically  exterminated 
since  ihe  present  writer  came  to  live  in  the  country,  and  so 
have   the    herons.      As   for    the   cranes,   ihev  seem  to  have  been 
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"all  etiher  killed  or  frighlened  awny  during  tiie  late  sixlies.  vlien 
they  ceased  lo  Ire  preserved  as  a  royal  bird.  The  pheasants 
have  sadly  diminished  in  mimber,  -owing  to  wholesale  slaughter 
will)  ihe  object  of  e)ipc>rting  iheir  feathers  to  grace  ladies'  Ixinncts 
in  foeign  lands;  and  various  species  of  small  birds  are  now 
shciring  the  same  fate,  as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  at  »  lime 
being,  it  is  said,  shipped  off  dial  ihe  tiny  feathers  may  be  dj-ed 
variou's  colours  and  set  to  various  uses  irs  female  adornment  or 
art  manufacture.  Such  nre  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  foreign 
intercouree  and  of  choa]>  and  rapid  transport.  Europeanisation 
is  not  all  gain.  The  European  tourist  seeks  distatil  lands  vHlh 
intent  to  admire  nature  and  art.  But  nature  is  laid  waste  for 
his  sake  or  for  ihc  sake  of  his  friends  at  home,  while  art  is 
degraded  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  mere  fact  of  contact 
with  alicii  influences. 

Boskl  lecamin ended.  'I"hc  aboie  Anlcli;  h  fuundtd  thivHy  on  Rcin'f  Jijjjr, 
fp.  157  tf  Afif,  t!i;i[j'j  !re.Jipn™i  of  iht  fiihcj  ii  ipcciall)'  full,  liut  n  jood  reinmi  ol 
Ihe  other  tlisies  is  Kivpn,  lojiiiher  wiUi  rufcrercci  10  iIib  chief  auilioritiei  on  each. — 
Se«  ilso  Blalialun  anj  Pryof 'i  OUah£ll/  rf  llir  Hi'iit  rf  Jafaa,  primed  in  Vol.  X. 
Pin  I.  of  The  "Astatic  'L'rainacifon?  ;  "  Prycr'a  Ca!rti>>£¥f  *•{  tha  Ijfidc/tartt  j^  yd/d". 
in  VcJ.  XT,  Part  n.  a.hd  \o\-  XII,  Pan  \\.-  <->f  ihe  time,  with  AJiCitions  t%Kd  C^f-rrc- 
linni  In  Vijl.  NIU,  Pan  1.;  alio  the  hhhu  nutliar't  RA-'falMtra  H'l'/tanica  rniil  J.  H. 
LfcCli'i  Biilt/r/llriffii-»i  Jafia,    Buth  ihrut  art  l«auiifuliv  illusiraii-il. 
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l!auiilit!=,  240,  426, 
BouquL-11,   176,  205,441 
Bourse,  23K. 
Bouiquct  (U.),  60,  294. 
lianiny,  415;  76. 
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IhUkx, 

BUYS 

CATKOI.TCI'.M 

^^^^1 

Boys.  92.  93,   i6t.  163, 

a6i.487;95" 

Cil>,  S5;54,S4.  I5S-              ^^| 

iSi.  3.11. 346- 

Bus^e  (Dr.  U),  80,  159. 

19,                                 ^^^H 

lira  hmtii  ism,     77.     346, 

Busk  15B. 

Cdciilisl  5ICIn^  477.                 ^^^H 

308. 

Butterflies,  526,  SW).  Sj, 

(.'cnsi:!.  150.  3SS.                      ^^^H 

Br^imstn  (W  m.),  72,  231, 

7'- 

Cer.imic;,  '^e  Keramict.          ^^^^| 

^479. 

Byng(5.),  s6. 

Cereals,  177,  i(A,  369.             ^^^H 

Kran  bags,  61  ■ 

Cercnls  (Che  five],  26.                 ^^^H 

Bi^iiets,  36.  173, 
Bread,  178. 180, 1&9.  500. 

Chambcn  of  Commerce,          ^^^^H 

c 

236                                           ^^H 

Brihcr)-,  21S,  240,  429. 

'■Ckinps     (Boak    ol),"           ^^^H 

Brides.  310.  311, 

CaWiicl        (govcmtneat), 

121 ;  104.                                 ^^^^1 

Brinkley  (Car'.  I'M.    6?. 

318. 

C^j -/'!>-}'»,.     456;      59fi          ^^^^^H 

M3.395;  Sfi-  8S,  ISO. 

Cabiiicls  (wnalen),  80. 

453,  and  sec  Tea  Cere-         ^^^^| 

los.  1  m.  246. 274. 178, 

Cables,  461. 

^^^^H 

317.428,447.419.460. 

Cakes,  179. 

Chanting.  341.                             ^^^^H 

514. 

Cilianr-trs,    J  63-4.    477, 

Cbiplin-Ayrlon      (Mrs.),          ^^^H 

Bnlisli  Museum,  30,  33, 

47S:  12,96.  231,  338. 

^^^H 

j6.  68. 

441- 

Cliancterietic;     oi     the          ^^^^H 

Broatlsides.  Jio,  Ji  1. 

CalliErapliy,     510;       5 1, 

Japarcsc.  zjol  3.  8.  g,           ^^^^| 

Brocade,  136;  81. 

270. 

22-34.  43.  46.  48,  SI,           ^^^" 

Bromc,  315.  331  ;  a^.  5i, 

Camdli.is,  174,  173. 

66.  71.  84.  89,  02,94. 
136. '54, 179. '80,  181. 

and  see  Mclal-work. 

Cameron  (Sir  E.),  260. 

Bcowiicll  (C.  L),  69. 

Camphor,  So  ;  73,  187. 

IB3, 184, 195.197,218. 

Buccaneers,  424. 

CanndJan      nissionfliic', 

319.  Z30,  »r,  240,242, 

Buddha,  77,  87.  Ifil.  173, 

3*8. 

244. 248.  249.  376, 195. 

306.313. 37i--IJo,473> 

Cannihnhsivi,  28. 

5C0-4.  30U.  312.  313, 

Buddhism.   7&;    13,    ^2, 

Cipit.il   ciiies,    So,    318. 

3>9,3i".  3.^3.  350.  356, 

34.47.  73.  75.  H-  S6, 

357.  38S. 

383.389,392,402,407. 

id8,  131, 13s,  146, 150, 

*'  Capital  of  llie  1  ycoon. 

408,412.43s.  439. 448. 

151. 155,  i;S.  159, 177, 

67.  S5S-  .  , 

449.  450.  4'(6.  487-8, 

198,104,107,317,231, 

CapLli]  pumahtncnt,  iso ; 

^,500- 

237.118,146.347,252, 

219.  281. 

CharacietT.   see   Chinese 

275.  z86. 2S8, 296,  305, 
308.316,335.338,340, 

Capion  (General),  513. 

Characters. 

Cari3-]jlnying,       sj,      27, 

Charily  H(«pita1.  137. 

341. 347.37°.  37'. 38', 

153.  S38. 

Charlevoix  (Fnther),  334. 

395.396,408,409,420. 

Camn  (Ahhi?),  278. 

Cliarm-hags,  lij  ;  87- 

43i.42z.434.44£,45Z. 

C.irs  (mytholoKicnl).  1&4, 

Charms,    86;     23,    125, 

453.457.471.483.507, 

CarLi.  264, 16S. 

509- 

S>7- 

Carving.  83:30.35,  158. 

Chauvinism,  87,331,329. 

Budldhis^  hymns.  3S1. 

34,7. 

353.  411- 

■'  Baddhist       Praying 

■■Cash."  108. 

CiiccVers,  jcj.  aj. 

Wheel."  (Tin;),  396. 

Cas5i.virte,    440;     J73. 

Cherry-blossom,  89;  Si, 

BullaCli-caria,  26S. 

=5S- 

82.  174.  i8o,4Si- 

Bureaiicrjcy,    aj8,    238, 

Caste,  9S. 

Chess,  go.  215 ;  25. 
Chikamalsu  Mctniaemon, 

455- 
Buna).  204;  29-32,  toS, 

CastScs.    151.    152;    83, 

"7.  3'4- 

464.  465. 

lcj9.iQr.  307.317. 
Burton    (ProL    W.    K^, 

"  Catalogue  ol  Jap.ii>e5e 

Chilrlren,  92;  17,47,61, 

Painlings,"  56,  68,  166, 

61,  63,  87,   too,   109, 

19s. 

308,  359. 

124.  1=5'  i^S'^-  251. 

Burying  alive.  30, 

Ciklliolicism        (Rotn.in), 

268.337,338,346.480. 

"  BnsAii/S"  71,417. 

322;   17.  67.  76,  151. 

Chin  (pug-Jogs),  4no. 

Buiincss    nicir;ilily.    3^ 

^43.  331. 422. 

Chin:i.Japan  war  Lof  1894 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

H^^    1 
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cosTOLVUi.e 

DEATH 

OIsrn\  EKV  OF                            ^^^^H 

48-50,  54,    196.    376. 

Currency,  109^  299. 

252,  2&9,  280,306,337,         ^^H 

\f*>. 

Currents,  210. 

409, 446.                               ^^H 

Coiivolvuli,  174,  358. 
■'  Cooking  "  rcconls,  245 

Cycle   (of  yean*),     11 1, 

DecoHL  lions       (medals),         ^^^^1 

477. 478 :  63. 

1 13-                                      ^^H 

-4.330. 

Cycles  (of  Iq^fCiiLk),  225. 

Decorations  (Xew  liear),         ^^^^1 

Coofe.  ^,  123,  lij,  iSi, 

m8-o. 

^^H 

188.153.397,484- 

Cylinders  (clay),  30. 

Dr^GCiralivc   art,  52  ;   33,          ^^^^H 

Copper,  212;  109. 

CydopEcdias.  290. 

34.35-  54.  55.  H,   loo          ^^H 

Coral,  528;  114.  306. 

Czar,  a39,  265. 

^^^H 

Cormorant' fishing,      105, 

Deer,  81,  174.  »8,  373,          ^^^^1 

^'7^- 

"273.  3^.  3^.  43S,  S32,         ^^H 

Cosmogony.  2^4;  77, 

Q 

J20.                                      ^^H 

Cos-tome,  m.*c  Drc&$. 

Defcre^latioti,  So,  52S,               ^^^^H 

"Cnaiooic  (History  of)," 

DagEcrs,  27,  34,  447. 

Devila.  sec  £>emi}iis,                 ^^^^H 

4^- 

Dalinitia  (llnkonc),  S3, 

Democralic    aptrit,    3E2,          ^^^^H 

Collon  nulls,  1S3. 

Daiittlsu      (Kamikcira), 

35^:  44.  ISI,   '34-5.         ^^H 

Counting  (sjitcni  o( ).  12. 

316,82. 

459-                                      ^^H 

Coorani  (Mauricej,  71. 

DaiMilm  [Nw.i).  Si. 

Demaniacai      posse's  ion,          ^^^^^H 

Coutfer*,  393. 

DaikoLu.  3otJ. 

^^^H 

Court  (Imperial),  45.  46, 

Daihon^  179- 

Demons,    155,   161,  443,          ^^^^H 

67.   *l.   93.   "^.    "56. 

Daiinyo,  III;  41,  46,  94, 

445.                               ^^^H 

160.205,317,380,420, 

95,  105,    132.  1S9-IOI. 

rieneyO  Daislii,  432.                  ^^^^^| 

421,4^5- 

196,  I97.ai7,=22,234, 

Uening  (Waller),  1,4,  19,          ^^^^H 

Court  of  KySto,  232, 133, 

13^237. 238.  =43.245, 

69, 258. 264, 43;,             ^^^H 

234,  236;   137,  285-6. 

267.323.325.337.348. 

DriitKhe  GisftlHMtmi'          ^^^H 
Ntitur-   uiid    i  i/ker-         ^^^H 

ags.  4:8. 

354.35^383.393,416 

CourtesatM,  514-6;  ijo, 

'7.457.  48s,  436,  499. 

iiiiide    Oila  liens,    57,         ^^^^| 

39°- 

"  Daimyo  boxes,"  222. 

^^^^B 

Cos  (W.  D.J.  i'rif. 

"  Dai  Nilioii  Kobunsho," 

DE|>:iriii(Enii  of  Govern.         ^^^^| 

Craba,  318. 

M5- 

^^^^H 

Craoes,  53B. 

"  Dii  .VihonsU,'^  2S5, 

Deshima,  l<;3. 366,4^9.             ^^^^^| 

Cm'iet  (I'atherlr,  334. 

■'  Dai      A'ihon     SJiiryS." 

Dialed^,  277.                              ^^^^H 

Craters,  t30,  193,  320. 

a45- 

Diaries  (clinical,  256.)              ^^^^^| 

Craies  ( fas  li  ion  able),  i^^. 

Daila  (monk),  207. 

Diagrams  (magic),  )2i.               ^^^^^| 

Cremation,  loS  \  33,  24;, 

Daitokuji,  457. 

Dickins(l'.V.),  191,363,          ^^^H 

37'.  45'- 

Datyii^  384. 

Dickson  (W.),  319.                     ^^^^^1 

Crcsla,  3JJ. 

Diniascenine,  317. 

Diciiimarics,    277;    15S1               ^^| 

Crimiiioils.  :2I,  451,  ^ind 

IJain]>,  q6,  gS,  100.  271 . 

273,  278, 187, 293.                 ^^M 

see  Law, 

Dances,    112;    26.    158, 

"Die    ya/aiurr"      356,          ^^^^1 

Crofis  223-  in- 

Crown   (Order    of   llie). 

195.238,433,438.462, 

264.                                          ^^H 
Diet  (food).  177;   19,21,          ^^^H 

464- 

114. 

Dancing- girls,  113,  433, 

247.  l6S.                               ^^^H 

Crown  Princf,  39S. 

^457-     , 

Diet   (p.-irliainEnt  ,    II7:           ^^^^^| 
SS,  240,  279,  2S9.  356.          ^^^H 

Crown  Princess,  344. 

Daijfio-Baka,  175;  82. 

Crows.  441.  (72;  53,55. 

DanjijrO,  346,  467. 

Dinntrs,    1 7S.    363,  438,           ^^^^^| 

S6,  236. 

Daii-no-ura,     232,      348, 

457. 459-                                 ^^H 
DiplDmacy,  363.  43S,  491          ^^^^H 

Crustacea,  ^38. 

^528- 

Cryplomcria!,  37?,  411. 

Uariirna,  453. 

^^^H 

Crystals,  ztj, 

DaiM,  164. 

"Diflomalist's    M'tfe   In          ^^^H 

Cultivatcil  urea,  ig,  209. 

Date  Masamuiic,  325. 

Jap.in  (A),"  70.                       ^^^^1 

Curios,    212.    447.   4S&. 

Davidson  (J.  W.),  189. 

Discomfort.  36.                               ^^| 

458,  459- 

Dcatli,  104, 1S9, 2ig,  22S, 

Discovery  ol  Japan,  151,               ^^^ 
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Diseases,  351  ;  qi,  iij, 
161,  365.  268.  !?4,  330, 
J39.  3!S,3S9.  ;t4- 

nitiricblR.),  34.J.344. 

Divers  (Dr.  E,).  3Z0.  34I- 

nivination,  121,  168,431. 

Divine  gencrationB,  324, 

nrrorcc.  503;  ji3,  309 
-10. 

Dockyards,  jjo ;  184. 

Dog-days,  r62, 

Dc^  4£»;  16.  S6,  1!S, 
lao,  112.  JI4.  388,476. 

"■%■'  A5'J."  33S,  3J7: 

Dods.  92-3,  161. 
Dolrocns.  3=.  33'3*'  ?'■ 
■'  Dolmens     ami     Qurial 
Mountis  in  Japin,"  J4, 

7'.3I7.393.4«. 
Domestic  aiiitiuls,    jj6. 

19. 
"  Domesifc    Archittcttire 

in  Jafan,"  41. 
Doors,  3;.  40.  57- 

Douglas      (ComnuEidcr), 

349- 
DiSshlsha  CoUe^r,  330. 
"  DiTva."  2SS.  " 
liayv,  163, 
Dragons,     443-4;       l<rt, 

446, 47*- 
Drama,  463;  7S,  1(17-8, 

468, and 3CC  Jheatrc. 
Dr.!  mi  ti  its,  465. 
Lfrauglnitics*,  36,  37. 
Dream*,  121,  aij,  30S. 

4^4- 
Drcss,    121 ;    26.  81,  SS. 
158,  *3S.  2S6,  310,311, 
37o>4Jf.-)3i.443.+46. 
■*5'3.  457.469. ■47^.i'»- 

DrCsserlDr.  0.71,317. 

Dubois    [Dr.    F.),    341, 

344' 
Duck<liunting.  126. 
DiinioT.TiiJ(H.).  6g. 
Danca.11  (.\liss  S.  J.),  70, 

146. 
Dunk*r,  5»S. 
Dntch   ill  Japan.   1 53-5  ; 


EMPEROm 
15.    16,    67,    13".   IS4. 

tS;,  23;.  139,  afi*.  296. 

349.366,393,439.  4?S. 

486,  488,  sia. 
nwarfed  Irns,  206. 
DyiiiiEiy  {Imperial],  318. 
Dyspepiia,  iSi,  514. 


Earlhtiualccs,     137;     41, 

444- 

E-isi  (Alfred),  53. 
Ebisu.JoS;  163. 
Economics,  73, 
Eo^cmn,  9). 
Edgcruorliia  /i-ifyri/rra. 

360. 
D.fucalJon  ;  1^1  ;  7S,  103, 

l9z,iS3,ig8, 313,720. 

iSz,ji7,3!9.33o.33i, 

343.  349.  367,  379. 434. 

SI9- 
EilQCalion  (Q-inftle},  J33; 

EtiucationjI  !0cictl*5, 

434-  133-  435- 
EE-EE.  13;. 

Eeb,  162. 

Ehmann  (P.),  400. 
Eight.    JZ4,    35S;     iji, 

"^ight  Yeajs  m  Japan," 

40.70. 
Eisai,  436. 

EiteloTi  Butldlii«ni,79. 
Elii.  1 21 ;  104. 
Eko-in,    16S;     S».    as*. 

S'3- 

Eleclric  trains.  264. 
£1ephant>,  212. 
EUi3(A.J.),34i.344- 
Embassies.  =36.334.  3=5. 

366.  439,  439- 
Embroirfcry.iji;  52,81. 
Eniigraticiii,  JS9-90.  397. 
Emperor  (present).  317; 

41.  45.   76.  139.  159. 

165.349.380,395. 
Ep'pertii5,  2J3,  and  sec 

Mikaiio. 
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Eniplriv^H,    see    Foretfii 

Employ  B, 
EfiipTt**  (pt***!!!!,  136; 

A3.  136.  344-  3S0,  4S*- 
Empre^C5,  136.  78.  205,  J 

128-9. 
Enamel,  100;  71,  316.         ' 
En<*6.  1 50- 

Encycbp»dia5.  290.  293* 
Engineering  CoUcbc,  Ijl*  J 

13*-  \ 

English  as  she  is  Japifd, 

'37- 
Erglish  iniluCTce.  j:;.  16. 
no.  132,  t;4.  tSi.  1S4. 
235.  33S,338.33S.  J43- 
34'),35'.3S3.3^3.  354. 
360,365.403.424.461. 

488.  49' -493-  , 

EngJisli    kuignage,     131,  t 

1.14,  33s.  351, 3&9.  49'. 

406. 

Englislimaii    (fir«  in  Ja- 
pan), Is-      ,  ,  J 

Eneli^linicD      Japonl«d,| 
6S.  440. 

Engraving.  509, 
Entshima.  309.  S3S. 
Ej-iaiTunondas.  zqi. 
Epigram.  377. 
Equinox,   159,   l6l.  l£2,| 

446. 
Era,  47S.  479. 
Esotenosm,     146,     1 7d] 

206.  340, 34 1,460, 5 1 3,j 
Eta.  149. 
■•  Eternal    LamJ,"     226,  ^ 

Rhieal  system,  7?,  loa, 
I04>  336.   365-7.   41S. 

419,  4^0-.  422. 
Eorasialis,  130. 
European    apg^r^sioii.    J.J 

^35-6.  =4'.  ^4'.  32s, 

334- 
Europcan  ideas  canccm- 

ing  Japan,  9,    10,  66, 

iS4.35J-i62.3'9.3S2. 

401.  436-;.  46cK  4*9.] 

501. 50X. 
Eutop«anl£.itian,        151, 

237-40;  I.4.S.  6.  7.9.1 


^^^^^^^I^^^l 
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^1  ^^^^1 

^^^H                                                               ^M 

EDXOFFARS 

Fiatiftxz 

FRANK  UK  ISM                          ^^^^| 

»4,  »6,  34,  40,  41,  42, 

Fash i^ofjable  crazes,  157. 

^^^1 

45.46.  S'.  55-  62.  79. 

Fishi-JciE.,  124. 

Flower-CJrds,  25,  177.                        ^^H 

85.  S71 55,98, 103.  lOS. 

Fasting.  337. 

Flower.,   173;  54-5,  S9,                   ^M 

110,  113,  [I4,l25.[z6. 

Fat  hers- jn-Uw,     502    c' 

104. 1 96, 205,  2d6,  ;o7,               ^^M 

i;9.  131-3.  13'',    137. 

"?■;  337- 

334,    3'i5>    305.    347.               ^1 

157.  163.165.167.173. 

Fauna,  «e  ;  SJ3,  212. 

'■  FetiiliT    und    Modem 

357-8. 430.  44^-                          ^M 

178,  179,  iSe,   181-S. 

"Frower^of  Japa,»,''  176:                ^^M 

217.  2rS,  315,240.244. 

Japan,"  69. 

__^M 

249,  56!,  17;,  578-S4. 

Feudalism,  232.  415  ;  41, 

Poe^  99'                         ^^^H 

390-i,  3J1,   J 1 6.   333, 

69.  83,  94,   103.   Ill, 

Folk-lore,  164  :  7S.                  ^^^H 

33S,    343.    349.     S5t. 

IIJ,  113,217.  219,  2J2. 

Folk-lore  (Aino),  24.  25.           ^^^^H 

353-3.  3^3-  J64.  366-7. 

234-S,  2jS,   Z03,   Jgfi, 

Fond.  177  ;  21.22. 38.,  62.                ^^M 

37^.373.380.389,390. 

30&-7.  353-   356.   42S, 

160-2,  247,   2£S.   306,                 ^^t 

393,  393-4.  355.  397. 

479. 486. 50"- 
Fcnoltoiia  (Prof.  E),  56. 

358,395.406,459,327.             ^B 

398,  403,  .)o6,4[i.4i5, 

Foot-gear,  123,  482.                             ^^H 

414.  4=5. 433. 43'*.  437. 

FeiCa(Dr,  M,},  23, 

Foot-prints    of    Bud>|ha,                 ^^M 

43S.   450.    45'.    4Ss. 

Festivals,  159;  62-3,  92 

■ 

460-1.  465,  466.  474. 

-3.  174.357.  371.  409, 

Foreign  emp!D]'(^9„  iSi;                ^H 

476.  473,480, 485,490, 

442.478. 

43.  ss,  110, 114.                   ^H 

492,  4iA  500.510.520, 

Ficl!oii.2.S;,3S9,  419-40. 
'■Fifty  Soowia"  [  table  of). 

Foreign  fool,  181.                             ^^| 

511.523.536.5;^. 

Foreign  Oflicv   (British],                 ^H 

Europeans  as  llir;y.nj>|ifit 

Fllid  piety,  165  1  14,  lof. 

'^-                                                  ^1 

to  tlic  Japanese,  241, 

Foreign       rC^LdCnts        in                   ^^H 

25  1.  163. 

103.357.409.504.5:5. 

Japan,  496,                                          ^^| 

•■  Evolution  of  llic  Jipa- 

Fili.incc,  19,  71,  iiD,  1S3. 

Foreign    <lytc    {of  :irchi-                   ^^| 

ncse/'es,  89,  259,264, 

239.  2S0,  297. 

lecture).  41.                                         ^^M 

4°1.  4il• 

Fines-,  iKo,  353. 

Foreigners       ( nninlcrous                   ^^M 

E!^hibitIons,  239;  51, 

Urando,  (6. 

as^ult^  on),  239.                              ^^^1 

'■  Forest  Flora  of  jaf^io,"              '^H 

EKOsatny,  314, 

Fire,  446  ;  36.  16$,  247, 

Exorci^Jii.  1  It,  117,  1^0: 

Firt-.irrw,  45  142,  J51. 

^^M 

66.  169. 

Fire-tlrill,  147. 

Forltiij.                                 ^^^H 

Exports,  487-S ;  2a,  265. 

'"  Fire^Fade,"  226. 

Forgeries  (lilersry),  231,         ^^^^H 

43*.  455.329- 

Firemen,  167.  136. 

^M 

Eittermmatlon  of  .inimals, 

Firee.  166:  13a 

ForinDS.1,  1S5.  108-9:44,                 ^H 

Sj8.  S29. 

"Fire-Shine,"  i}6. 

73.   So,    99.  i(to.  116,                 ^H 

Extcm'tarialily,  480,  49]. 

Fire-walking,  [68. 

239,  241,297,3^8.  389.                ^H 

^H 

Fireivorks,  i6l. 

390, 426,  461,  465.                        ^^M 

^^^P 

Fish,   527;   JO,    58.    DJ. 

FoTDiDsaii        expedition,                 ^^M 

"^                    F 

tiS,  160,  177-81,  36S, 

1S7, 231.                           ^M 

269,  518. 

Fortune-lellin^,  iii.                        ^^H 

Fiiiencc,  391, 39:, 

Fi"ah(piipft), nj,  p6i, 

Forty-seven  Ituiiinti,  1S91          ^^^^H 

Fairy-talcs,  155;  J1,J47. 

Fishing,    i;i  ;    58,    105,, 

222,  465.                                     ^^^1 

a56. 

20S. 

Fi^sils,  211.  zti.  523.               ^^^H 
Fowls  (lonE-Uilcd),  304.         ^^^B 

Famil/  rcl^ilioii!,  1 7,  18, 

Five.  341.  357- 

165,  ltd,  279,  309-12, 

Flagi,  [72;  222.  370. 

■ 

336.    337.    409.    SOO. 

Flics.  527-S.  173. 

PoK-deit)',   i6r,  370,  am]                 ^H 

5t>2-S.  S25. 

"Fliehts  Inside  and  Out- 

.see Inari.                                        ^^M 

Fans,    156 ;   46,   5.),  58, 

side  Famdisc,"  CS, 

Fanes,  ii^;  S5,  S6,  185.          ^^^H 

"3.  194. 35?.  46^.510, 

Flora,  74,  and  see  I.low- 

^^1 

512. 

ere. 

FoK-O'ivnlng,  t  iS.                      ^^^^^H 

'■  Fans  o£  Japan,"  157. 

Floreni  (Picjf.    Dr.   K.J, 

Franciscan  numkx,  324.            ^^^^^| 

Fanning,  19.573, 

68,296,402,403,  423, 

"  i'Vankliniiini, '  36G.                           ^^H 

^^H                           ^^HH                                 ^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^h                                   FKANXS 

CLOBE-TRorreits 

QUEEN  K                      ^1 

^^M                Franks  [Sir  W.),  71, 

Gateways,   482-3;    ifo, 

70,  135.  1S3-S.  25a,  H 

^^^H                Fro^r  (Mn.  Hugh),  "jo. 

423. 

261,297.451.                H 

^^^H                Freticli  influence,  42,  43, 

Gccris(A.].C.),68.ai2. 

Ga  (game],  215  ;  91.           ^^| 

^^H                    45.  iSi.  t3j,  184,  335, 

Gtiihn,  433  ;  113, 

Gna,  322.                                    ^^1 

^^H                     241,  278,2^1,  2S3.2b3, 

Gcktio,  511. 

CoS.'iif ,  215.             ^^^^^B 

^^1                  35°-394.4^>495- 

Gemmyo  (Empress),  3a. 

Goble,  264,                   ^^^^H 

^^^H                   Friars  (Culboljc),  17,  3:I4_ 

Genealogies,  17, 

Goblins,  443.                ^^^^^1 

^^^B                "  From  S?a  to  inn"  70, 

Gf  nii,  443. 

^^^1                FT(ffil-pi liars,  417. 

"  Gcnji      Meno-gntari," 

God     (l»3vr    trmoslotcd),  ^^| 

^^H               Fruit,  180;  8if.  179,  iSo, 

aQ4-S  :  245.  286. 

^1 

^H 

Gtnriftu,  475. 

Go  -  Daigo      (Empaxa-],  ^^H 

^^H               Fudd,  3g6. 

Ciftraktl  Odori,  113, 

^H 

^^H               Fuji,  tgt ;  140,  310,  -^rv). 

Gentry.  05;  ig,  123,217, 

"  Godleu  month,"  163.       ^H 

^^1                  3^n.  370. 37 '.  414. 46S. 

314.345.415,435-. 

Godowns,  36,  161.  ^H 
Gods  and  Goddesses.  7}.   ^^| 

^^M 

Geogniphicnl         Society 

^^H                   ■'  /»/i'  Hynkhri:'  194. 

(Roj-d).  307. 

224-7;  55.79.  83.  86,    ^1 

^^^H                   Fujiwara     C^miljr,      131; 

GooEi-aphjr,  2o8;  21,  69, 

S7.    160-3.    >^.     '9=-    ^1 

^^1                     »7>  345- 

^^^H                 Fukuctii  Gcnrchiro,  293, 

12S,  185,306,  357, 35», 

I93.  '94.0S9.39S.41S.         1 

430.  52-=- 

419,420,440,442,471,    J 

^^^H                 Fvhi-j'i,  45 ;, 

Geology,  /Vc/:,  21 1 ;  127, 

505.                                ^1 

^^^^               Fukuiokuju,  308. 

192,533.526. 

(7>'/l^r,  423 ;  169, 170,         ^H 

^^^H               I''uki]3!iim3  [Colonel),  1 5S. 

"Geniinn  Asiatic  Tnms- 

Go'jSi-mi,  51&.                    ^^1 

^^^H                 Fukuiiawa  Yukiclii,  365 

actions,"   57,  6q;  22, 

Golinai.  20,  III.                  ^H 

^^H               -S:  21)3 :  132. 133. 290. 

80,  516,250,  276,  278. 

Co  -  Konid     il^mpcror],  ^H 

^^B                 v&.  503. 

sq6,  344.400.403.4'8. 

to8,                                      1 

^^^H                 Fun,  105- 

^^^B                   Fuiierril  tublotf,  347. 

German  Evarigelicnl  .Mis- 

Gold, 312;  34.  109.  ijy.         J 

sion,  3J1. 

=73.  274. 299-  ^H 
Gold  slanidara,  109.  III.  ^^M 

^^^H                 FunecaU,    Z04 :   39,   30, 

German  influence,  43,  45, 

^^H                     108,  114,158,291,306, 

125,  133,  ISB.  tSi.  183, 

240,  249,  299.                    ^H 

^^H                     307.  33^,  445- 

241.278.  251. 3'"i  33'. 

Gonu:  [[j3uis),  49,  36,  71.   ^^1 

^^^H                 Furniture   (nbscnce    of), 

343. -19 1.495- 

Grace  before  meat,  23.        ^^M 

^^1 

GermBH        invest  1  pi  lors, 

Gordon  (Re,  L.M.t,  335.  ^H 

^^H               Futihinn,  23«,  4^9,  524. 
^^H               FusiyAina,  secruji. 

430-1 ;   tig,   153,  123, 

G^ito  Inlands,  333.              ^H 

266,401,  429. 

Government,    316;    89,    ^^^ 

^^^H                 /-r/T(i>'la,  3;. 

Ghosts,  443. 

94.135.  133.  133.  18a,         J 

^^^1                 *' Fmohi  C-iviikS,"  113. 

Gii/uyii,  464. 

183,237,238.  £44. 348,    ^J 

t^ifu,  105-1  oS. 

350. 490-2.                   ^M 

Gilbcrtaon  (E|,  449. 

Gowland  (Wm.),  34;  30.   ^^ 

^H 

GInkakvji,  45S,  &i. 

31.71.317.393.449.  1 
'•  Gramm.ir  of  llie  JapK-           j 

Ginza,  41. 

^^^H               Gtt4tt.  ryo. 

Gion  fcslivnl,  164. 

titsc      Writteo      Lm-  ^^t 

^^^^^                   Ca^^hi  An-iii't ff ,   14,  ig, 

Cfrk,  62,   93,    I2ii,    13:!, 

guage,  27E.                       ^M 

^H 

133. iii".  i63h3'=*-3'i. 

Granimars       (Japane^],    ^H 

^^^H                Gambling  25,  157. 

331- 

3771  2E7.                           ■ 

^^^H               (janic  (birds  and  beasb}. 

Girb'  schools,  133;  132, 

Gr.i3niaiiii  (Dr.  u),  So.      ^H 

^^^1                  428; 

33'- 

Graven,  29-33.  150,  tgi,   ^H 

^^^H               Gamci,  2$,  a6,  90,  gi. 

Glacial  epoch,  74-;. 

122,307,338.409.         ^H 

^^M                  '31. 1^5. '15.  us. 3X4, 

Glass.  154.  248.  2^.407- 

Gray  (A^i),  73.                    ^H 

^^1 

GkH  bead!,  34. 

"Grrater     Learning  for   ^H 

^^^H                 Ganlrn-pikrlieE,  158,438. 

*' Gliin|jses  of  Uiif.icniliar 

Women,"  [;ei2.                ^H 

^^^^                Gardens,  205  :  3^,  3-6,  59, 

Japan,"  65. 
Gkibc- trotters,  313;   64, 

Greek  inDuencc,  47.              ^^| 

^^^^_              7>.  334.  439. 

Greene  (Kev.  Ur.  0.  a).  ^H 

^^^^^^^^^^f 

539        ^^B 

^^K                      GK££ORA~ 

HISHIGAWA  MOfcONOfiU 

1  [OTOTOCISU                       ^^^H 

/V^/..68.S35,4i3- 

"  Handbook  of  Colloquial 

History.   223:   117;   67,            ^^^H 

Grcpory  tG.E,),  105,  fji. 

Japanese,"  278. 

69,  73.  So.   243-  2+4.                H 

Cribble     (Henryf,      455, 

"  Hinging  bridges,"  439. 

2S3,  293.294.318,361,                ^H 

4q3. 

Hiippy  dispalcli,  231. 

363-4,  402^3, 4ri7.                       ^m 

Grifiis  (Rcv.W.E.).  64; 

Hari-kiri,  119  ;   iSg-gl, 

"  Hi^lory  ni  Ja{>ai]Rse  Lit-                  ^H 

16,241,355. 

235-238.  416. 417. 447- 
Harify  (Arthurs.),  335. 

cruture,"  66,  104,  2551                  ^H 

Grouse,  513. 

Gubbiru';  (J.  ri.).  6S,  7(, 

264,  3113,  295, 296, 3S2,                  ^1 

Hares,  173,  225. 42S,  441, 

4^7-                                                   ■ 

IIS.  3S4. 

476.  478.  526. 

"History  of  J  ai  pan  from                  ^H 

Gu^rin     (AbU    J.    N.), 

Flari  no  tuyo.  (65. 

A.  D.    i;4^   don-n    to                  ^H 

/^r/\ 

Harvard  graduate.  170. 

the      Present      'rime."                     ^H 

Guide-books.  287.  and  sec 

Hascgawa's  crape  story- 

&7.      243.      and      see                  ^H 

Murray's  Handbook. 

bonks,  69,  ijj. 

Murdoch.                                         ^H 

Guilds,    147,    439,    486, 

Ilaisaku,  477. 

Hitchcock  (Rouiyii),  34.                   ^^^ 

487. 

Haiseti,  478, 

Hitoniaro,  37.I.                              ^^^^H 

Gulf?,  210. 

Hats.  133:53. 

Hitotaubaslii,  236,  427,             ^^^^B 

Gulf-alresm.    ( Japanese), 

Ikwoij,  5,  139. 

"/fitii  A'lir-i^'e,"  aSq.                ^^^^| 

sec  Kuny-sftio, 

llawi-s    (Lieut.    A.G.S.), 

HiEcn  diin.  ()4,  217,                   ^^^^| 

Gulick  (Kcv,  S.  L.),  66, 

349.  1S2. 

Hobart-  Ha'iiii-<lcu      (E.         ^^^^| 

Sft   259.    2^.    403. 

niivJ([rg,  [27. 

M.),  27S.                                 ^^M 

411. 

Health,    251 ;    g^,    loo. 

HolTmann  ( Dr.  J.  J,),  323.        ^^^H 

Gunboat  policy,  334,  3&1, 

368. 

iivjo   family,   jjj ;    Ht.         ^^^H 

.3i>.5- 

ne3rn(Larcadioi.  6-5,  66, 

■ 

Ounji  (Ltcut.^.  34 J. 

146,  264,  348.  464. 

'•f/ojsH."  2S6.                   ^^H 

■■  Giimko  /chird'i,''  '62. 

"  Heart  of  Jap:in  I'liit-)," 

HoliUaida,                                  ^^^^| 

aut/la(r(Rcv,  Ch.),  560. 

69. 

Hokkci,  51a.                              ^^^^H 

Gwytlier  (J.H.).  360, 

Heto  (Joseph),  351. 

Ihthu.yii.                                       ^B 

Gyogi  tlftsaisy,  391. 

Heike,  see  Taiia  (amily, 

[Jo.kusiil,  51 ;  49,  56,  192,                  ^H 

"                  H 

Nfinun,  95, 
Hemi,  i5. 

197.  2S9,346.359'5i°<                H 

HenMin  (H.V.I.  Prtf. 

Holld^iys,  159,  475:  62,                ^H 

Hepburn  (Rev.  Dr.J.C), 

l^S.ns.S?!-                                  ■ 

Hades.  J24-S  ;  60,  420. 

178.  329. 

Holiiie  (Ch.),  60.                      ^^B 

Hnga  (V.},  230. 

Her-.ildiy.  122;  113. 

Holtliam  (E.G.I.  40.               ^^^H 

Hair-dressing,     123,   124, 

HiJari  Jingoro,  S4. 

Holy  placi^s.  3b9-;e,  351).         ^^^^| 

1^5.299.307- 

Hidcyoski,  234;   458-9.; 

Hondo,  20S.                                 ^^^^H 

Hair-pins,   124.  307. 

69.  149,323-5,349. 

Honour    (code  of),    415,                   ^^| 

ffteati,  itQ. 

.^^H 

Hnikei,  358.                           1  Iligo  rebellion,  23S. 

Hooker  (Sir  J.).  73.                       ^^^H 

"  Hakk.-n      Pta,"       aSg,     Hildreth  \K.\,  7a, 

Mori  Chiyo,  451.                        ^^^^| 

294.                                  'lIUIliQusc   (ProE.   PercyJ. 

" Horin"  396.                            ^^^H 

IlaWtiyt  SiMricly,  17.         \      170. 

Horses,  44;   30.  33,   54.          ^^H 

Hakodate.  23*,  237,  JS7. 

m-no-mara,  \-}2. 

84.  161.  273.  479.  4HI-          ^^B 

364,480.  522. 

Hip.ido,  16,  424- 

Haryiiji,                                      ^^^^1 

Hukonc  diilrfct,    140-I  ; 

Hira-gumi,  516-q. 

Ilosokawa  Vusai,  149.              ^^^^H 

83.  193- 
Hakone  (lj.ke),  140,  iQiJ. 

Hifanu  ii'ater,  ^20. 

Ho^piljllly,  437.                         ^^^H 

Hirata     AlButane,      2S8, 

Ho'spit;ils,  137.362.                    ^^^^H 

lAiMa-niwa,  107. 

42t. 

Hot  badis,  60-  6j.                       ^^^1 

Hakug^t-iiD-Sainmi,  147. 

Hlroshige,  51.  359,  sto. 

HoTei,  30S.                                  ^^^H 

Half-caslea,    150-1 ;    22, 

Hiiiitata,  471. 

Hotcl%  98,  297,301.                  ^^^^H 

13.  403. 

Ilishlg:iiv'.-L       Moronobo, 

Maloke,  77,  400.                          ^^^^1 

Uamiilii-tn,  440. 

SPg;  50.511. 

"•  //ototi*fftiu''  292.                        ^^^^^B 

^^H             540                                            Index.                 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^B 

ISAIVA 

iXem  MAIL               ^H 

^^^V              Hnurs     (liow    countcil), 

InnB.iki(M.|,  73.  SS. 

br.  37.  S?.  1 1  2.  I  ;6.  347,  ^H 

^^1 

I>i3ri,     t6i;     81,     1G3, 

405,412.  4».  41'.      t  ^H 

^^^H                 Houic-cluaning.  i(xi. 

370. 

■■  Jtt  M,-Mp.gtiian"  aSi,  ^^H 

^^^H                          HoUSFS,  35. 

Incense  parlies,  245. 

soQ.                       ^H 

^^^H                   HoiifC-trtM,  407. 

■■  Inclusive"      reckoning, 

/st  Oh-U,  1 1  >.                   ^^H 

^^^1                "  How  I  ISeomie  a  Chm- 

12,  330,445. 

"  lEiland  Life."  74.                  ^^| 

^^H                     tbn,"  71,315. 

Indian    influcnfe.     246; 

"  klmj  eri  Formosa  Put  ^^| 

^^H                 lluish   (M.  Ti.),   S«,   S5, 

37,   47.    77.   ij).  212. 

:knd    Prcsnit    (The),"  ^H 

^^1                     39!- 

305,  433,  4b3,  ana  xe 

r39.                                H 

^^^H                 Koni.'ii)  ^cririCK.  30. 

Buddha  111. 

uhndj,  1X&,  35S.  121,       ^H 

^^H               Kanibcrt  (Aim(),  6». 

Indian  summer,  ig6. 

Ito  (B>ron  Miyoji).  351.    ^H 
h.a  (Jin^at),  10^.                   ^^| 

^^H               "Hundral    FocU."    2;, 

Industrialism.  248:  4.  £, 

^H 

110.432. 

W,  (KL>isukel.  73.                 ^H 

^^^B               Hutitiinci!  |'p<»ilkw  di). 

"  Ift'liistrits   of    Japan," 

tto   (Mar.iuv.4).   94.    Ija.  ^^ 

^^H^                  .^1 '•.>■}•  500.  ;o4. 

68.  et  /njl. 

21S.  2t9,  210,  29J.                        T 

^^^^■^^           ■'  jfyaiu  -  tiiti     Ii  -  i/m" 

Inferitiritjr    (iupjxBeil    of 

In-akura    {Priuce),    4S9,   ^J 

^^H 

the  Japanese  ][.  24a.  262, 

49°.                                    ^H 

4S9- 

luraiTMtn  (Mrs),  zai.           ^^H 

"  In       Clioslly       Japan," 

Iwasakitunily,  426,425 ;  ^^| 

^^^f 

246. 

3PO.                                    ^M 

JnxTvir,  305- 

Tu-am  ^lataltci,  ^0.              ^^| 

^^^V                Icc-crc.iin,     459. 

Jniyf.  14,  246. 

Ixanae<>  224 :    60.    330,  ^H 

^^^1                 U/ii'/Coiu.  475. 

Inlaid  mdnK  317. 

^H 

^^H                 "Idcilsof  the  t^st."  73. 

Inland    Sea,    208;     100. 

Txanami,  234 :  330.  471.    ^H 

^^^H                 Idongnplis,  514-6;  277, 

3*9.  35o.35S'357.3^. 

^^1 

^^^1                     2'}7t         '  •     ^id     »n 

404.412- 

Itumo.  314-7;   30.   llS.  ^H 

^^^^H                        LKinf-iie  CK:BmctcTS. 

Inn^.  3,70,  4S1. 
Inii  Chukei,  309. 

t2o.  162.247.403,431.^^1 

^^^1                    lemiLcu.  23:, 348,424. 

^H 

^^^^H                   IcniocTii,  236. 

Inijuc   (Count).  94,   133, 

^^1 

^^^1                Icyn^u,  72*~5  '•    '5>    "^> 

2J8. 

H 

^^1                   'Oj-  o4»-  393'  397>  4X4. 

Inoue  (Juk)clil}.  69,  434, 

^^1 

^^H 

440. 

Japan  (charru  of),  4)9.       ^^H 

"jAp-m"  (Dr.  Kcln's),68,  ^\ 

^^^1                 IkilQ,  61. 

IiTOUe      ^Tl;t^ujirfl),  422, 

^^^1               llKgnini,  37t. 

/hIii'iii  Ayffia,  110. 

f  I  fast.                                  ' 

^^H               lltostralcd  Uaoki  (carty). 

InsecLi,  527, 

Japan  (varioa^  names  of ), 

^^m 

1  HSU  bard  inalion,     1  j4-s. 

349-50- 

^^H               Inugei,  Sj;  30.  33,  76, 

3S3-I- 

■•Japian  and  China.    67,  ^1 

^^1 

iDsurance,  167.249,301, 

343  ;  and  see  Brinklc^.  ^H 

^^H                   Imbrie  (Rev.  Dr.  Wm.). 

454. 

"Ja|Min  and  iU  Art,"  j6.  ^H 

^B 

llitciviilary  moiitbs.  476. 

8S.  393-                           ^ 

^^^^H                   lmit:Ltivenfs,  S,  259t  361. 

In«osicanti.  4(5. 

"Japan  ns   it  Wa*  and            ' 

^^^H                 Imperij]    Fainily,    31S; 

/hU  Oil  Atc'HO.  3SS. 

fe.-'73.                               ^ 

^^H                     45,  127-  'i^-  ■59>  ^J' 

Invcsligalois  (European), 

Japan   clo.=ed,  424 ;  336,  ^M 

^^H                     217,  222, 227,  2.13,  3S0, 

43"- 

3Sg,  485.                            H 

^^B                   3jS,  344. 353-  3S>o.  395. 

Iris«,  S2,  174.  207, 

Japti  for  ilic  Japanoc,         1 

^^H                   4]().  440,479' 

I-ro-ha,  516-S. 

SS,  235.  337.  379-            J 

"Japan  Herald."  408,         ^^B 
"Japan  in  DiysofVorr."  ^^| 

^^^H                 Inii  erinl  insi^iiii,  173. 

"  t-ro-lm    Btuciv"    iql, 

^^^1                 Irniterialism.  S.  76.  i;9. 

2S9. 

^^H 

Iron,  2S,  34. 

^                                  ■ 

^^^H                 Impcrsoii.ilily,     66.     S4, 

Irngatioii,  19,  30. 

"Jaiian  Mail."  319;    56,  ^H 

^^H 

lawa     IS.).    340,     341. 

60,  259,  zq6.                      ^^I 
Japan     ^I3ii     Sleainship  ^^H 

^^H                   Imporls,  4SS:  22, 489-        I       342- 

^^^^^^^^^^^1 

JiiJex. 
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Coinpiiny.  4a  S. 
JajMiu    opened,    235-6; 

3(14. 4S7..492,  510. 
Jajau  Sociciy.    (7;    34, 

IS7,  243.4*9. 4S3,5J4. 
"japun  lim«,  351, 
Japanese  (origin  of),  jS,, 

4DI, 
Japinesc  (words  lacking 

in).  Si.  176. 
■•Japanese  Alps,"  70. 
Japanese    and      (jliinese 

coiDparcJ,  260-1. 
"Japanese     Bride,"    72, 

J14. 
Japanese  CJiariclcrislio, 

see  Characteristics. 
•■  Japanese     Girls      and 

Women,"  66.  93,  135. 

251.314.34.2.509- 
"JaiJanese  Homes."  72  ; 

35.45- 
Tap:ii^se      inllucnec      on 
European  art,  53. 

"  JspaiKw:    Plays  Vet^i- 

lied,"  467. 
"Japanese  Village,"  342. 
"  yapaniiditr    Humor" 

56.  444. 
"  y^t'itii't^c    Draimn," 
467. 

'"/ii/"!"''        Valinoirlh- 

jchi/i."  72;  ai, 
"  yaporurift  iTAulomtir, 

"yufian  fi-ai  [Li)"  Sj. 

fernigin  (T,  R,),  a6l. 
Mulls,    322-6;  16.   73. 

IS2.33>.  519. 

yataii,  477. 

Jimniu  ( Emperor),  226 
-7;  "4.  >S<I.  222.230, 
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\fr.;d.  47S. 

Xtl!ui.\  S4.  3:3  ;  5;:.  yi. 
Ne;tT  iC.l,   C9;   ifi.    y.. 

2t2.  444- 
Nen?;a;tr-.    551 ;     11;. 

i;>.  154.291,331.3^. 

i'>~.-  y-'i,  4c«.  4c=.  525. 

Nc.v  Year,    itc ;  2;.  6j. 

15,-..  ^oS. '7^.  i*:'. 

3:;;  ll^. 
.\.c!.:rc.". -in.:. 7S,  ---.  i:-.. 

1 17. 
N:Ar'.::c=.  ;46.  1::. 
Nil-::;;   1;:^^;  .  :■:; 
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Nightingale*,    516;      5S. 

2<S-  439- 
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Nihoii-b.ish).  514. 
■'  fJi fungi ."  3S4 ;  34.  aaj, 
X2T.  239. 3J0.  243.  JS;,, 

"  JViSuij  Guvtiihiy  285. 

330- 
i\'7-ic<iie«  /o*a,  477. 
Kiitaka-jrsma,  tij. 
"  Ni-jit-Uhi  Dai  Slat" 

378- 
flft-ju-s/a  Ap,  145. 

Nikke,  35.83,84.98.159, 

no.  319. 
NinaKaw.t,  34.. 
Niritci,  391, 
Ninloku  (Emperor),  jag ; 

31.  431- 
A'l-fl,  117. 

NippoldiDr.  00,69. 
A'lffftt,  340- 
■■  i\iffon    Ar<hiv"    439, 

43'- 

NipiKiii   ViLacii  Kwai5l>a, 

«5- 

Nirvana,  77.  "S9.473- 
Nishigawa        Sukeiiolju. 

511. 
Ni«hi  Hongwariji,  410. 
jV/jWi-^,  510. 

N  is  hi  no  Buntarfi,  3io. 
Niiolie  (Inaio),   72,    73, 

417. 
A^ff,  463,  467;  25,   196, 

197.389.376,383.465. 
468. 
Noliility,  355;  111  i  95; 
3t,  127.  132,  r3C),  317, 
139.218,150.268.  j;7, 

403. 

Nobunafij.  151.334,458. 
Nodditii;  .'sroin^.  J07. 
Noguchl(V.).:3. 

A'oriio,  2S&,  420. 
Nornianflferiryl.iSj. 
NoTtbcrn   a,nd    bouliierri 
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tVpoj'^'iitx  rt^A^s^  30^1 

Novels,  ;8s-6.  280.  zgi 
-3 ;  70.  150,  19]',  295. 

351- 

Nurlity.  60.  II3-4.4S'. 
Nutnala,  171. 
Nutiil>«<',  i?j,  ai4,  357, 

44S-. 
Numerics  ]        categoHe^, 
357:30,160,3+1,378, 
506. 

Nuns  (ButWliist),  78,  135, 
156,  464. 

Nuns  (Clirislian),  337. 
AyaM.  96,  477. 
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Oalhs,  a?6. 283. 
on.  124. 

■'Occult Japan,"  66.  168, 

»57.  373. 4*3.  449- 
Dchui  I^aobunii,  393. 

OctoLier,  i6s-3- 

Oclopus.  444> 

(Jdi  Nobunaga,  151, 2jS, 

4SS. 
Odes  (miniiture).  374. 
Oliidakiom,  ai8;  95.  125, 

158,  i8a,  188,119.232. 

23S,  141,  y>o,  345. 366. 

3B9,4iM,4'9.435,437. 

474. 497- 
0<lici:ils     (now    cla-sscd), 

282. 
Oga«  a's    collotyf«S,    7a, 

195,512. 
Ogres.  443. 
Ogyu  Sorai,  103. 
Oli:ira  'lukcyoslti,  aig, 
Oil-pajer.  359. 
Ojiii    (tmpcior).     239; 

JO. 

0-jiihin,  238. 
OkaUru  (R.},  73, 
Okl  Islands.  74.  ijo,  20S. 
Ukina.ua,  306. 
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221,492. 

0-ICuni,  464. 
Okyo,  50,  346. 
GUI  age,    14,    135, 

229.  251. 
Okl     Japan,    4,   G,  7,  8, 

51,  66,  95,   150,  167. 

igt. 33s. 245,281.364. 

393.462.466.474,47*- 
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39"- 
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Oinori  mounds,  27. 
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Orii,  445, 
Otio  Aiusa,  293, 
"tllntic,  370;  168,209. 
Ookil.  167,389-90, 
Opening   oi  J;ip;in.    tec 

Jipan  Opened. 
Opening   of    inouniaiiw, 

9S. 
OpctiimgotrivcM,  i6j. 
Open   porta.    489;   357; 

236. 302,  $54,364, 394, 

j49i- 
(Vangia,    75,    160.    tB<3, 

228. 4S6. 
Orcliid',  174. 
Oidcfs     of    kiiij^lillioixJ, 

T*.  139- 
Origiii  o[  the  JipiJiese, 

401. 
Orii.nmpntatioti,  sec  1)m- 

orative  Aft. 
0rnnmcnt3(peisonal),  34, 

124.  373. 
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_  Cburch,  33a. 
03aki,  388;  44,  lie,  14S. 

150,310,219,  24^,316, 

327.  j2S.  357. 361^',  394. 
_  403,  406,4.86, 4S.J, 
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Ot  sulci  Fumiiiilio,  393, 
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^^H 
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H 
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PorcFliin,  iQo;  6,  67.  Ei.     ^H 
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PorlugoKe  in  Jjpaii,  151      ^H 

^^H                 Panons  (Al^^ed),  69. 

56,  71.  270. 
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186, 234, 235, 323,  333.     ^H 
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PiilfTin-J.ipaiiese,  368. 
PiEROlt  (Kt.},  71.  177. 

334i4»o.4»5>4SS,             ^B 

^^H              Psriics  (AQLul),  zj,  158, 

Possession  (by  Joxes, etc),     ^H 
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115;  66,  S5.                        ^1 

^^H               rsTLiid    (^ulntttulc   Tor), 

34".  343.  3*4- 

Poatayc   5laiQp%   394'-5 :      ^H 

^^1 

PilgrfiiL*.   369.:   87.    195, 

■ 

^^^^^^        r.itriiitiBra,  igi  47,  114, 

JOS.  478. 
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POSTintWOUS  NAMES 

Posthunious    names,  346 

-7 :  "6. 345  „ 
I'oib,    393;      183,    ij?. 

300-1. 

Tolttr's  wheel,  33, 
I'ollcrj,  390;  28-,  31,33. 

67.  Bl . 
rraycn,  370.  395.  506. 

rrefcclufes,     llS;      7Ut, 

III. 
Prehstoric  [loltery,  33. 
I'rc»ljjrterij.nf,  329-30, 
Frcients,   160,    i6s,  310, 

Tress-law^.  3 S3 -4, 

Prices.  sg8-9 ;  114.  157. 

I"ricites5«?,  410. 

I'riesls  ( Buddhist),  410 
-I ;  4S,  76.  79.  116, 
131,  131.156,  i6g,  1^8, 
SC4.24S.  40*.  456.418, 
461,  4S0. 

rricsts  (CliriitimJ,  327 
-S;  312.311,  4^4. 

I'licsls  (Shinto),  420;  86, 
120,169,170,204,  337, 

IViiicc  of  WaJea,  4SI- 

I'rincn   (IntjKrial},     45, 

395- 
T'l  luting,  396;  5Dg. 
t'csoii  editors,  354. 
Pi'i^iis,   jSo;    1S3.   lU^, 

„354- 

Pruccisi'iiis.      164,      197, 

205^  i6j. 
Pr(«.-ly.  374. 
T'roilituiiori,  524;  390. 
PirotBStiiit  uiissron*,  3:8; 

"J3. 333.  335- 

rroverbs.  39g  i   8g,   271. 

310,383.445,515- 
Prowincra,  ztS;  110,  jri, 
I'rycr  (H.).  6S.  519. 
Psal  nan.iiar      iGeorpc}, 

rsruJoijym.^  346  l  51. 
Public  liilhing,  60. 
ro(!-iloK5,  400. 
I'uiiSshrDCJit^,    2S0,    339, 

3S3-4.  44&. 
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Pun.",  197,  198. 
Pup^jctcmpemri,  13,332. 
Pure  Sliinlu,  421,  423. 
Purific-ition  [by  water  or 

fire).  60,  170,224,311, 

410. 
Puri  heal  i>  III    of  teniplej, 

4>j,  123. 483. 
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f^oasi-Sliinlu    sects,    422 

-3. 
Queue*,  113,  »3»,4io. 


Rabbits,  157. 
R^c«,4ot:  2S0',  ai,  j8, 

303- 
Kites    (movcuu^is    of), 
22,  zS,  401-z. 

Ra'lical!(iij politico),  239; 

94,  115.  ^35' 49',  493- 
RiUkaIji  (of  )<Je<igrn|>hs), 

jqS.  514. 
R.-idislics,  i7g,  121.  agS. 
Haiiwiys,403:  115.  15S. 

iSj,  188,133,369.  381. 

4n8. 

lUiii.  96-iOo:  37.    114, 

iSo. 
Rainy  season,  q6,  477. 

Rank  [;oi9iciil},  281. 
Katligcn    [Dr.    K.),    72; 

R3IE,  54. 

R&iclioii.  139;  3J3;   2(5, 

126,  ijS,  ai9, 354.  49^. 

493- 
•■  Real  Jipan,"  70,  1S3. 
Rebellions,  23S-5. 
Rc([  Cm",  434  :  t37. 292- 
Rcil  Cross  liospitiJ,  137. 
Ri::!!^!!!^      (Loid),     see 

Regalia,  410. 
Re^-eiils,  233  ;  81.  234, 


ReJhcivtii  Kn>di3,4ii. 
Rein   (Ih-.J.J.I,  68;  a», 

73.74.75.70.  ^-  2t"i 

342.274.3i7.3t'o,40i, 

43<^.4J1.44S,  449.  45S. 

527.528,529, 
Relics,  371, 
Kelifrioii.  408;  76,  J21, 

418-.J:  S,  13,  3s,  )i6. 

ii7.a53.iS4.2s6.a5.).   , 

*7S.3t>n.  3«6.3'8.  36s. 
^370.457. 
RcJigion  -^A  ^>o),  J3. 
Religious  Trvicl  SocieliiK, 

33>- 

Rtmnion-kyo,  412. 

Rerinyo  Slinniii,  381. 

Riiptitcri,  517. 

Republic  wt  uji,  237. 

Restoration  ol  Mikados, 
337.  and.  Euc  Revolu- 
tion. 

"f^i'sumf  SInlistiqiu  Jf 
FEmpirc   du    ya/'iiiii" 

7*.  390- 

Rc  yen  lie.  it), 

Ki/vival  of  learning,  jjj, 

411.  397- 
l^ctiv.il  o[  pure  Shinlij, 

4;».4*3. 

ki-vo.|u«iQn  (of  1868),  236 
-8;  8.  43,  66,  94.  05. 
'13,131,  307.349.351. 
4ir.4»7i464.46s,4S3. 

Re-volTiiig  libraries,  396, 
Riiymc,  375,  291. 
Rhys  Davids,  79, 
Kioc,.  10,  jl,  22,  62,  160 

-2,     177-9,     180,    247, 

268.269,305,307,416, 

477-S.  4S6,  499. 
Ricc-becr,  415. 
llicC'Cakcs.  160.441. 
Riejs(I)r.L.|,43i. 
RisiiiE    Sun,    172,    173; 

1 14. 471. 
Riltcrtl'asEdr  ll.^.3JS- 
Rit^als(BhiQt5),aSS,4Io; 

39- 

Rwer  (opening  of),  162. 

River*,  209;  Si,  105, 
163,     192,    404,    406, 
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Tea- Drinking,"  456. 
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^^^B              Ron<l<,    4ie;     iSS,    14S, 

Snlutatlon?,  4i5, 

SchooU,  131-5;  327-3';        H 

^^M            2e»,  s6o 

SnlvaiiDji    Army,      331, 

44.   47.  76.  269.  3^>       ■ 

^^H             Rglis-ii,  2qi.  ,^.}3. 

525- 

Bnlwcy  (Mrs.),  157. 
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^^^H               fiahiro-tiil-i .  443. 
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Siimnm.  340;  113,  341, 

Scidmorc  (Mi»s  ILK.).  69.      ^H 

^^^1             Roinan«<i  icU  isicnl), 

.  341.  344. 
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Stirnf'ijiT^  4^3- 
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Saniura.  61. 
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^^^H 
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Scriptures       |Clirisli.in),      ^H 

^^^H                 "  Itomanr<<iKl  J.i  |ianese 

72.  95.  2:9.  I".  »37. 

^^^^H                     Reader,"  273, 

337.447.448,499- 
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Samiirai  OJiti,  38S, 
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t^andaU,  1 2j ;  45, 58,  298, 

196.                        ^H 

SLUlpCurc,  !ice  Carving,        ^H 

^^^B             Komii,  i&9-gi. 

Snnclomo,  4^6. 

^^M             Koob,  34, 35.  3S-9,  207. 

San-c^a-niihi.  160. 

Sea  of  Japan,    99.   IC9.     ^H 

^^^H               Rawing,  4r2. 

San-l-5-niii,  183. 
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^^^1               Kuiisia    (rehtiori!    u'l'th]. 
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^H 
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^^H 

.Siiw-Jitrt  ku-dir,  3Jt. 
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.S<!wi'J  Trisuiio,  404,  405 . 
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Sapporo,  533;  13;, 
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^^B                Rj-iiUyil,  306. 

•Saris  (Capt,),  16. 
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Sa;;iki  Noliutsuna,  293. 

-Self -gDvcromrnl,      140,     ^H 

Saslie;,  IS4. 

380.                          ^H 

^^r 

Si/-(.'A.:,  94,  117.137- 

Semi-innni,  14  7-8.                  ^H 

ja/o-yflffj,  311. 

Scngeii.  104.                            ^^1 
Ren  no  Rlkya,  459,  460L       ^H 

^^1                 "•Sacri:.;     Ilooks    of    tlie 

SalDW   (Sir   Ernesl),  30, 

^^^B                   East," 

34,  37.  40,  59.60,  62, 

Srfnnhi.  44J.                             ^^1 

^^^H               Sacieil  pfciuris,  bg. 

68.  76.  a7».  2!(5,  390, 

}icn<cs  (tiie  iJi],  370.              ^^1 

^^^B               SacrLiI  iri'r^,  80. 

a94.  3'8. 33.5.  399.  42J, 

Bervatils,  3SZ  :    160,29$'       ^^| 

^^H                 S^da  ^'^il(ko,  467. 

43'.  4So- 

9.  5«>-7.                               ^1 

^^^B             ^do,  308. 

Sausunia  picelnin,  391, 

Se^i^ha,  49..                               ^H 

^^^B             !^age^(Cliiiicscl,  T02. 

392- 

Sfto-morlt-t  39T.                        ^H 

^^H             ^linltcn,  20S;  74,  ZC9. 

Salsu  ma    (province   and 

S(.*vcn  Godsuf  T..uck,  30^.     ^H 

^^H            Salgo.  33g;  1K7. 
^^H             Saikyu,  Si. 

clan),  54,  133,217,333, 

^vi'n  herbs  of  imtunui.     ^H 

234.336.237.307.324. 

35S;  104.  160.                     ^H 

^^^B             Sailon,  34K :  A^,  434. 

4S0. 

Srv^ii  lilcs  of  Izu.  196.         ^H 

^^^H               Sailama         imurrcrctSon, 

fialTuma   rclicllioii,  339; 

Sevrrini  \.\,).  164.                     ^H 

^^H 

43.  >i4.4!S.439- 

Sexagenary   cydc,   477:      ^H 

^^^H               Sakainolo  (Mr.),  422. 

Sal unlay.  47;, 

H 

^^H               .Su^.-.  415;  63,  I&i,  173, 

SavntiLT  (l.,|,  73,  76, 

Sexes  (relations  lietn-een      ^H 

^^B              399, 441. 

Sca!c  (iiiuiicall,  341-^. 

the), 500 ^/»;.:  60.61.      ^H 

^^^H                Sal  am  and  1.' re,  526,  527, 

Scenery.  30,  7?.  73,  357, 

Seymour  (Dr.  I.N.),  4 1.         ^H 

"  Sliidowing^, '  348.               ^H 

^^H             l^ali,  i6y,  170, 171, 

358,  439, 450. 

^^^B               "  Salutary    liiBucnce    of 

SchcubeiDr.  ]i.),  270. 

Shaka  Muni,  77.                  ^^| 

Judex. 
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S^mitii,  340!  113,341, 

343.344- 

Sliani|)oocr5,  316,  ts^. 
Shnri.  371. 
Shaving,  ^3. 16^. 
Shell-hM[  *  o(  nmori,  17 

-8. 
ShiUa,  35.  Si^  S3,  S4,  90. 
Shrba  Kiika.n,  512, 
Shibala  Zrvdin,   174. 
Sbidnchi  (T,),  514. 
Shigcno  Att'ckr,  17,  243, 
ShiKCnobu.  CI. 
Ship  schoof  of  pi[nlcra, 

SO. 
SUIkoku  (isl.ini!  of},  100, 
ao8-9,2io,aii,«/'oj-- 

tim. 

Shlnmda     Sa1)iir5,      293. 

Snfitmiiiurj  (Pr,),  ilo, 
Shimazu  faniijy,  ill. 
Shimo-tntiMra,  417, 

Shimoda  onvnccJ,  364. 
Shimono^eki  alTiiir,  236. 
Shinano-lliibninuntains. 

S09. 
Shin  seer,  jS,  jg,  80. 
Ahingakmha,  a88. 
Shin^^n  sect,  78,  79.  3,96. 
Skinjit,  321. 
^hinnfi,  45S. 
SWt.15,  4i»;  60.  77,  78, 

79,  loS,  110,  159.165. 

204,  210,  230^  235,  2.37, 

247. 2SS,  196, 308,310. 
371. -(08,409,471,478, 

482. 

Sliippin 5,424;  14?,  3(4. 
Ships  (namt.'9  of),  3I4. 
Shfrane-sait,  120;  20.^, 

Slatfftu,  93,  416. 

Sliopins,  427;  ill-T\ 
41,46,51.82.  131,  ijj, 
[Sg,  iqf),  215,222.243, 
266,  3Ss,  34H,36l,  jnj, 
421.424.456.497.5", 

Sl.aji,  35- 

Shoji  JLii-cinon,  534. 

ShOju,  443. 
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Sli&konsha,  39,  Si,   85, 

44S. 
Miomsui,  391. 
SItooilng.  4j8. 
"  Sfioiti  fCiif,ii^i,"  291. 
Shotoku  (l£Tii|>rcss).  396. 
SholoTiu  'I'aishi.  jS,  JJi. 
SJlrinc*  (bnnch}.  370. 
ShubuM,  49 
Shunlcrk  (King),  306. 
Shushi.  103. 
Siam.  1 5,  414. 

.Sidoni(Ki»lhcr).  3a6. 
Siebold  (I'.F,  von],  419; 

7J. 
Sigtiolurc,  j8,(,  510. 
Silent  concerts,  340. 
-Silk,  431;  laj,  136,  148, 

478- 

Silk  (pamledl,  136,431. 
Sillcivorms,      527,    432; 

I  So. 
Silver,  jiz;  34,  loj,  :o9, 

158,  174,317.37!,  373. 

Simniotts  (Dr.  O.U.),  21, 
150,  284.402,403. 

Simpson  (SVm.l.  396. 

Siiif-iiiB-girla.  433:  86. 
340.343,346,381.438. 

457- 
Sinlco-Japnrcse,  515-6. 
Six,  214. 
■'Slietchis      of      Tokyo 

IJfc."  69. 
SIidinj;<loors,  35,  36,  40. 
Sinall-pox,  362. 
Smells  (bad),  30,  ^i.  10^. 
SiTiitli(Rcv.  A.H.),  264." 
SmithHinian        Instil  ulc, 

512, 
SmokiiiE.  372,  480 :  1S8. 
Snskcs,  527  :  40 
Siiow,  96-7:  5S-  55.  99. 

124.  443.  S22.  536. 
"Social  1  h-'iJai-ture  (AJ." 

70.  146. 
Societies.  434:    56,  57, 

'-33.«3«.369.  S=«- 
Socrcly.   435;    95,    104. 

1791. 432.  500. 
Society    &ir    Promoting 
Chriiiian    Ktiowlcdgc, 
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79,  ID4. 
Society  of  KricnJ'.  331. 
Saga^no-Iiiiinie,  77. 
SsldicTB.  42. 94. 188. 14.'. 

415. 
Snifatirs.  sfX). 
Solstices.  160,  l6t. 

Song5.  464,  46,  381, 440. 
"Song5      jViicfunt      and 

Modem."  378.  294. 
Sorcery,  85-6,  115.  12a. 
.'iirrtiiaH,  1 1. 

■Snscn,  5". 
S^iM,  135. 
-'Soul  aX  the  Far  Eart," 

66,264. 
Soup,  178.  179,  iSi,  373, 

Soy,  118-9,  357- 
Spanish    influi^nce,    151, 

i53-'S5.234.33'i.3'4. 

3115,  34J.4n.4SS. 
Sjijrtows.  54. 
■Spas,  319,  6t. 

S()cars,  34. 

■■  SpecUlor,"  5, 157. 
Speculation!,  157,  158. 
Sjjencer  (HLTMrt),  365, 

366. 
Spies,  196. 

Spin.5[crs  (rarity  of),  313. 
^'rit!^  (bcveragfj.  415. 
Spirit*  (ghosts),  i6a. 
S]ionBCM:aUc,  153. 
.Sponecs,  528. 
Sport,  428,  171  ;  126. 
■Spons.  35,  26.  126,  133. 

146. 1 ;i.. 184. 

-Stage  (rcvoMni;'},  465. 
Slanips  (P»lae=).  394-5  '. 

158. 
.Standard  oi  living,  300. 
Staples  of  fibOd.    20,    51, 

23. 
Stars.  440;  (56. 
Statistics,  44.  60.  97.  132, 

133- '84,  15'- 2^.  =97 

-9.3'3-4.3'7-3'.335. 

35'-37i,3<l"-3t<4i404, 

40s.  43*.  4SS,  SIS- 
Sullies.  S3,  84,  8s,  117. 

iSS,ajKl9ce  Carving. 
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THREE  QIRD  SrCKn'            ^H 

^^^1              Slcan»hip^  435^;   tSi, 

SwonJsmillis,  1 63,  447. 

433.  4S6,  494.,  407-              ^1 

^H            73S,  369. 

Syllahariea,   516-8;   398, 

Tea,  4S»;   75,   90,    161.       H 

^^^B              Ktek-lten  (Ablif),  334, 

m- 

J7S.  179,  187.247,2(9,       H 

^^^1              Stcw!!,  160. 

Symbolism,       160,     305, 

399, 408.                         ^H 

^^^1              Stone  iinplcn;cnt3,  27, 3S. 

308,339,482. 

Tm    ocremi^nicj,    455;.     ^^H 

^^^1            Stoiics,  31,  206,  Z07, 

t96, 233.215,391.            ^H 

^^^H            Storcliousn^  j^. 

Tea-liousrs.  qS.  299.  453,      ^^1 

^^^M            Story'tellers,   439 ;    346, 

T 

^B 

^^H                Stinn^  (^-F.^,  Jia. 

TalvikB-/'on,  373. 
Tablets,  347,  48^-3. 

Tiu-pxrties,  457, 438.              ^H 
Teeth  (liow   blackened),       ^H 

63.                                          H 
Tdka  Kyo.  37S.                       ^B 

^^H                Straw,  45,  80.  123,  .134. 

TnL'tiiliaiia.         Marikutil, 

^^H                  i>6o,  168. 

511. 

'■  Tfikahi        BuHg,ihu^       ^H 

^^^H             Strcet-oiers,  331. 

Tacma-dera,  ijj. 

^1 

^^H              btrikca,  24S,  2S1. 

Tnguclii  Ukiclii,  291. 

Telegraphs,     46a;      (64,       ^^| 

^^H              SuvllJng    players,    464; 

Taiko,  134,  ajid  sec  'Hide- 

l8j,>3S.3^2.4if-               H 

^^H            Students,  134;  I3<.  >3i< 

yoshi. 

Tclcp  hones,    461  ;     1C4,       ^H 

T.iira   family,   23;,   217, 

^^'^                  H 

^^B               133. 14:2.  iSi.  197, 347- 
^^^H            SvlTr.iee,  317, 

343.  439,  5a8. 

Tcmperuice       societies,      ^H 

Taiwin,  186. 

^1 

^^B            Sugiar.  1S7,  399.  307- 

Takigi     [SurgiMn-Cen.). 

Temple  (ConluciLiii),  103.      ^H 

^^^1             Suicide.    219,  210,  331, 

369.  J  70. 

Tem|ik»  [Huddhisil.    3;.       ^H 
S"  ;  34.  35.  7J-S.  8*.      ■ 

^^H                    159.451- 

Takahasni  Gom,  293. 

^^^H              Suiko  (Eni|iress),  ji,  239, 

Tiihara-hiaif,  Tp-j. 

^3.109.  '31,  135.  ■5'<.       ^B 

^^H            2:9. 

Tak.isaKO,  185. 

16.S.  192, 19S,  zzo,  247,       ^H 

^^^H                Suinin  (tnipcmr),  30. 

Taluuliitna     t'^.),      121, 

336, 369-370. 396. 409-     ^1 

^^^H              Suia:!  (EinDcrar),  217. 

132. 

410,422,423,443,443,     ^m 

^^^H                S-yjin  (blm^'cror),  317. 

Takalsu        l\uwasaburc>. 

448.  457.  5°5.  5)3'             ^B 

^^H            Sun,  44,0;  55,  150,  161, 

393- 

Icmpics  (Shintu)  3b;  37,      ^H 

^^M                iyx.  173' 

Takiala  Izumo.  465. 

40.  Si.Sz.  £4.87.  iiz,      ^1 

^^^H            SunJajr.  475. 

Takekoslii         Vosaburu. 

i&l,  i()3, 16S.  [70. 223,      ^H 

^^^1            Sun-^txldiss,  224-7 ;  m» 

"  Ta^^lari  Aiiirm-galarl  " 

227. 147. 3'^370. 409.      H 

^^H                I  S&.  333. 3^.  420, 440. 
^^^H              Supernatural     criatura. 

420.  42t.  413. 44S.  464.      H 

aSG. 

48  2.  5o;.                           ^H 

^^H                  44z:   ici4- 

"  raifBu  AW."33t. 

Icmpo,  479;  lio,  133.        .^^H 
'I'cndii  sect,  7S,  396.              ^^H 

^^^H              Superatitioiia,  444;   121; 

"Taks    of    OU    Jai>.in," 

^H                27,  3'.  32>  So.  !i5,  86, 

66:  63.  '50.  'SS.  '9>. 

Tcagu.  443.                                ^H 

^^H                h3.  93,  115,  125,  tzS, 

222.417. 

Tenjiku  Hnchibcl,  434.         ^^H 

^^H                15S,  160,11^1, 164, 16S, 

Tamenaga          Sliunsbui, 

Te/fiiri,  442.                            ^^H 

^^M                1 94>  >53<  ^3<  3°^.  37 ' 

?89. 

Tcnri-kyo,  412,  413.               ^H 

^^B                  -1,  43J.  4^3.  527.  53S, 

Tamctonio,  30O, 

TVru^',  317.                             ^H 

^^^H              Surimatw.  510, 

Tamuxa  (N.>,  314^  7a. 

"Ten  Wits,"  379.                   ^H 

^^^1            S-urniinic?,  3,4$;  94. 

Taimi:ilii,  441 ;  162. 

Ti-ra,  423.                                ^H 

^^^1            Suu>no>-o,  Z24,  440. 

Tane-ga-shima,  151. 

TeiT3Cing,  19.  20.4S4.          ^H 

^^H            Sutras,  73,   77,   7^  li7. 

T,mbj,  374. 

Thatch,  34,   35.   37.   38,      H 

^^B                131,347.517' 

Tansan  water,  497. 

40.433-                        ^B 

^^^H              Suzuki  HdTunobu,  510. 

Tati-yii  (KatloJ,  49. 

Theatre,    461 ;    25,    Si,      ^H 

^^^H              Swearing,  376, 383. 

Taoism.  3c>E.  421. 

112,  113,150,  191,  196..      ^H 

^^^H              Sivcct  potato,  22, 444. 

Tariff,  493-4,489. 

■07.  3«>.  3">'                       ^1 

^^m              Swards,  447;  37,  34,  123, 

Taste,  449;  235,  455. 

TUiriy-lhrcE  Holy  I'bccs,      ^^| 

^^m                  163,  16S,  32«,  314,  317, 

Tattooing,  450;  aj. 

35'?.  37°-                               ^1 

^^1                       457- 

Taiaiioii,  21S,  284,  371, 

^nree  bird  secret,  149,           ^^H 

Smiex, 
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TlIIItE  TREE  SPCKET 

Three  tree  secret,  i^a 
TlinjKler.  99. 443. 
Tiger  (in  an).  55. 

Tilei,  54. 35.147.41.1. 
Tim*   (how   coinputcd), 

474:  lag. 
"Times"  newspapor,  70, 

Tiiie».3S5T  «ii,3t7. 
Toliacco,  480,  500, 
Tctn-e,  4S. 

Toea-no-o,  451, 457. 

Toe6  (Admiril]!,  3S 1. 
TOknido.  411;  rqj,  aSg. 
.^3!g.3g4.404. 

TokU[«a HI  dynast/,  134- 

6:  42.  82,  III.  131, 
217.  222,243,393.348, 

«4.427- 
TpkunLi  (M.),  513, 
Tcikulomi  JichtrS,  393. 
ToJiutnmi  Ho\a,  zcn, 
Tf>fcy5,  Si,  81:   j8,  30, 

33.41.  4s.  SI. ';'».  60, 

62.  63,  S3.  90,  g6,  97, 
gS.  99,  100,  101,  J03, 
105,  iio.iij,ij6,ii7. 

'Ji.  '33.'3T.  t!7.  160. 
162.  164,  167,  168, 174. 

175,210,  2lS,  3!0,  230, 

2jS,  264,  i8a^  297, 29S, 

3'>7i3a7.328.33°.33'. 

332.  340, 349,35". 353. 

355,  SSr-S&i.SfiS.STi. 

388,  jgo, 393, 304. 396. 

403.412,428.437.438. 

440,  441,44s,  44n,  460, 

466,491.513. 
Toifttis.  39-33.82. 
Tomkinson  (M.),  56,  85. 
Toregawa,  171. 
Te^jo^rapKy,  387. 
Topsy -turvydtun,    4S0; 

S6,  136.  160,  475. 
Torii.  482 :  4J3. 
Teni Sfhvel,  510,  51 1. 
Twpedo  school?,  350. 
Tortoises,  517. 
TortoIse-sheTl,  124. 
Torture,  182,138.282. 
Twa  [province  and  ci.iii). 
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11.94.  JI7- 
'■  Tesa  Mti.  aSj.  194. 
Tots  painters,  48, 4'9. 
TournamtTiTs       (poetic). 

37*-7. 
Towck,  4S4 ;  54. 
Towns  {iirinciiall,  3SS-9. 
T&yo     Kiscii     K»'ai<:hn, 

426. 
Toyokoni,  i;i. 
T"ys,  30.  58. 
Traccy       I  Commander), 

349. 
lode, 4^;  21,95,161- 

3,  a4i<.  302.  A'JA.  432. 
4S5- 

"TraHe  Reports"  |llrit- 

isN).  72. 488. 
"  TransadimiB     of      the 

A^btic       Society       o( 

J.ipan,"    sfx    "Asiaiic 

TrsnKiction?." 
Tr;inslatipns  of  Eiwoptan 

liooVs,  190- K 
Tmniniigralirin.  77,  395. 
Tmnsmissfon   of  names, 

34*. 
Ir.injipkntinK  Irew.  !o6, 

TravKil  (IjbokS  df),  68-70, 

3S6. 
Travicl  (season  fur),  98. 
Trays.  58. 
Treasure  (order  of  the], 

I!4- 
Trealits,  4i4S;  3*»4.  495- 
Treaty  ports.  4S7;   354, 

357.  394- 
Trcaly      revision,     488 ; 

239.  140.  133. 3S4- 
'Tnt9,  74.  Bo,  iGo,  t7j, 

187,  »o6, 170,360,380, 

411. 
Troup  (James),  68,  So. 
Tiaibir,  499. 
Tsuhor  (I'roE  S,).  34. 
Tsubou^hi     Yuzii,      -OF, 

=93. 
Tsugam  SIrjit,  209,  523. 
Tsurayuki.  287.  37S. 
■■  'f'tarr-wnrt-Guiai'  186. 
Tsushima,  acS. 
TuI<e(S.).483. 
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Tumoli.  ao-j2,  83. 
Two  sirorrts  "(mcarin-B  of), 

44a. 
'I  ycoiQir.  4«);. 
Typc.s(printinE).  397-8. 
Tyjips(racial).4oa;  JS". 
Typhonns.  ^q,    100,  3<i6, 

4C6, 446,  478. 
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Ucfilniura   (Kanio),  72, 

Ueru,  30,  33,  8?,  Sj,  90, 

236,  267.  393- 
CJgunU,  526. 

L'ji.  451.  4^4.  4S7- 
•'Uji  SMhi."  115. 
Ukiyo-e  school  of  ]i.iinl- 

er?,  49-51. 
•'  irnljp.itcii    Tr.icks     in 

Jap9n,"6S;  25,  260. 
Unboaine^alilicntH',  487; 

261,302-3. 
Unicom,  444, 
Unifoiins  (iiiililar>),  45; 

n- 

Uailariaris,  331. 
Univcrsaljsls.  3JI. 
Universilits,      131 ;      72, 
IIS,  119,135.  13'. '33- 

jjo,  289,  197. 
Uraga,  363, 
Usui-lug«,404. 
Ul.iKawjsglHtol  flps'i't- 

cis.sio.sn. 
Vwahami,  517. 
Utilitaiianism,  366-7. 


Vac  dual  ion,  36a,  138. 
VaKS,  3J,    ^6,    58,    101. 

317.449. 
Vccdcr  (Kcv,  Pt.),  344, 
VccctaMc  WM,  497. 
Vt^KclaUcs,  23,  S7,   177- 

81.187.355,431- 
Vegetation,  73. 
Velvet.  136,  154. 
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Vendetta,  1S9,  ^91. 
Venison,  177, 
Vermitelli,  161, 179. 
Views  fine,  357.358. 
V 151  ling,  25,  179,  S06. 
Voice,  341,344. 
VolcariKx^,     127.    153-3. 

igS.  100.  sri.Jig. 
Voici-a,  iij. 
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Wada  (T.),  JI2. 
Wsgencr  (Pr,  C.).  4.17; 

50,418,444. 
WaRes,  297 :  z/Vi.  igS, 
Wallace  (Alfred),  74. 
Waiii;  VaiiB  Ming.  365. 
War  corns  pond  en  Is,  355. 
Warf.-ins.  156. 
War  song3,  46, 
Wara,  43,  331-4,  340-3, 

35'- 

If^ii,i«,  381,  188. 
W^iwds  College,  Ija-J- 
Waterfalls,      aio;      159, 

171. 

■'Way  of  the  Grab,-'  418. 
Weuiiii);  it) (ant!.  93. 
Weapons,  a?,  34,  4a.  45. 

Weddines,  309  ;  114. 3Q5. 
Wedncslay,  47;. 
Weights    and    Measures, 

W^ci-liai-wci,  334, 
Wells  (s.-icrcd),  37a. 
Wenckalerii  (rr,  von),  6z, 

64. 
Wtppncr  (Jliss  Margare- 

Iha),  70. 
Wernidi  (Dr.),  ijo. 
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